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ARTICLE  I. 

THX    PHSJBKOUOOICAL  DETELOrHXHTS   OF  HEHRT  CLAT. 

Measaretnents  in  inches  and  tenths. 

Circamference  aronnd  Fhilo.  and  Individuality,  24|2 

do.           do.  Causality,  23^8 
From  Individuality  over  the  middle  line  of  the  head  to 

the  occipital  spinalis,  1 5,5 

From  ear  to  ear  over  Firmness,  16,5 

Benevolence,  15,5 

Comparison,  13,7 

'^  around  Individuality,  13,2 

Calliper  Measurements.  The  foregoing  are  the  meas- 

Individ.  to  Philo.,  8,5  urements  of  a  hwt  of  Henry 

"        Self-Estecm,         8,7  Clay,  taken  from  life  by  the 

Open,  of  the  ear  to  Individ.  5,5  Editor,  in   1838.    Of  course, 

Compar.  5,8  ^hey  are  somewhat  larger  than 

Benev.    6  3  ^^^^9  because  the  moulds  of  all 

6^2  busts  shrink  in  drying,  which 

6  1  leaves  the  inside  a  little  larger 

5  5  than  the  original.    The  hair 

5  5  also  enlarges  the  bust  still  more, 

6  5  though  this  would  not  effect 
Q      many  of  the  measurements  ex-r 
6      cept  the  first  four.      The  first 
5  5^  is  enlarged  about  I  of  an  inch 
C  7  by  these  causes,  and  the  re- 
maining about  half  an  ineh ;: 
but  the  calliper  measurements 
remain    comparatively    unaf- 
fected by  them. 

vol..  v.— iw.  1. 
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Firm. 

SclfE. 

Philo. 
Destruc.  to  Destruc. 
Cautious,  to  Cautious. 
Combat,  to  Combat. 
Sublimity  to  Sublimity, 
Ideality  to  Ideality, 
Secret,  to  Secret. 
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AMXBXOAS  PHBXNOX.0OXOA&  IdrRVAK. 


BXLATIVS   SIZE   OV    HIS  OHOAITS,  IN     A    9CALZ   WROU   1   TO   T.* 


1  Amativeness,* 

+6  21  Ideality, 

6 

2  Phiioprogemtiveness. 

7        Sublimity, 

7 

S  Adhesiveness,            6  to  7  22  Imitation, 

7 

4  Ihabitiveness, 

7  23  Mirthfulness, 

7 

5  Concentrativeness, 

4        Intellectual  Faculties, 

5 

FBOPXNSITICS^ 

Perceptive  Faculties,        7 
24  Individuality,             6  to  7 

6  Combativeness, 

+6  25  Form, 

+  6 

7  Destructivenes, 

6  26  Size, 

7 

8  Alimentiveness, 

6  27  Weight, 

6 

0  Making  money, 

6  28  Color, 

5 

Sleeping  money, 

2  29  Order, 

+  6 

10  Secretiveness, 

+6  30  Calcuktion, 

6 

SELFISH   SENTIMENTS. 

31  Locality, 

32  Eventuality,. 

7 
6 

11  Cautiousness, 

7  33  Time, 

S 

12  Approbativeoess, 

6.  34  Tune,  (uncertaia) 

13  Self-Esteem, 

7  35  Language,. 

5 

14  Firmness, 

7  36  Causality, 

5 

MORAL   SENTIMENTS. 

37  Comparison^ 
SuavitivenesfiP, 

+6 
7 

15  Conscientiousness, 

4        Human  Nature,. 

7 

16  Hope, 

+  « 

17  Marvellousness, 

^    NEWLT     mSCOVERED     ORGANS. 

lb  Veneration, 

5        Love  of  Power, 

7 

19  Benevolence, 

+7        Ambition, 

7 

20  Constructiveness, 

2        Policy, 

7 

^if  7%m/ieramen/  is  an  admirable  combination  of  each  of 
the  temperaments^  and  combines  greatpower  of  organization, 
with  uncommon  activity.  One  of  his  organization  will  wear 
out  but  never  m^t  out,  and  can  never  keep  still,  nor  allow  any 
means  to  go  untried  till  he  succeeds. 

He  also  has  great  elasticity  of  constitution ;  can  endure 
almost  anything,  and  will  bend  long  and  much  before  he  will 
finally  break.  He  is  tall  of  stature,  yet  not  spindling:  has  a 
capacious  chest,  a  «andy  complexion,  a  florid  countenaQoe, 
and  great  ease  of  action,  both  of  body  and  brain. 

His  head  is  large,  (about  23i  inches,)  and  fully  developed 
in  all  its  parts,  the  brain  henig  so  distributed  that  he  shows  hit 
mental  powers  to  advantage.  All  his  brain  comes  into  play ; 
every  organ  tells ;  every  faculty  helps  his  fellow,  and  con- 

r   *  +  Plus,  or  more  than  large,  or  between  large  and  very  large* 
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iribules  to  the  geneial  result.     All  the  organs  that  denote 
efficiency  J  apd  that  give  energy  of  character,  are  great. 

The  elongation  and  rising  of  the  head  in  the  region  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Firmness,  are  very  striking,  and  evince  great  am- 
bition, eleratioii,  and  love  of  eminence,  together  with  those 
qualities  whkli  ennahle  him  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  public 
leader.  That  form  of  head  always  denotes  eminence  in  some 
sphere ;  what  sphere,  depends  upon  the  combinations  of  these 
organs.  Combined  with  the  animal  propensities,' it  gives  a 
Shirst  for  eminence  as  a  warrior,  or  bully,  or  horse-jockey,  or 
great  eater  and  drinker,  &c. ;  but  combine,  with  the  moral  or- 
gans, it  gives  a  love  of  eminence  for  talents,  oratory,  scholar-^ 
ship  &c.,  ox  for  something  in  which  mind  is  concerned.  This 
combination  is  found  in  Clay's  head* 

Some  of  his  moral  organs  are  large.  Benevolence  remarka- 
bly so.  In  fact  it  is  seldom  found  equally  developed.  The 
Phrenologist  would  of  course  infer  that  he  was  remarkable 
for  Ids  kindness  and  goodness,  for  his  whole-souled  generosity 
and  hospitality.  What  th^  fact  is,  is  left  for  others  to  judge,  as 
my  main  object  in  this  article  is  to  give  his  developments.  Ven<* 
eiation  is  fair,  but  Marvellousness  is  miserably  small.  Hope 
is  large,  and  combines  with  Appropativeness  and  Self-Esteem ; 
giving  him  a  desire  and{ezpectation  of  distinction  and  notoriety. 
His  head,  as  a  whole,  is  high  and  long  upon  the  top,  which  in- 
dicates a  predominance  of  the  better,  nobler  feelings  of  our 
nature  The  vicious  gratification  of  the  propensities  would  be 
measurably  restrained  in  such  a  head,  and  the  conduct  honora- 
ble and  moral.  Conscientiousness  is  not  decidedly  deficient, 
yet  not  of  a  size  sufficient  to  exert  much  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  mind.  It  will  not  control  or  govern  the  other 
faculties  nor  give  any  very  severe  compunctions  of  conscience, 
but  allows  Self-Esteem  to  throw  the  mantle  of  ehariiy  over 
faults  and  failings, 

A  head  like  this,  will  never  knowingly  do  a  disreputable  or 
disgraceful  thing,  but  always  act  a  highly  honorable,  magnani 
mous  part,  keeping  his  character  pure  and  spotless ,  and  as80» 
ciating  with  the  higher  classes  only.  This  same  range  of  or- 
gans  also  indicates  some  little  aristocracy,  and'  an  exclueiv 
tendency,  and  also  a  fbve  of  power  and  peace.    A  head  like 
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this  would  like  personal  liberty  and  resent  all  encroadunenls 
on  it ;  yet  also  wish  to  exercise  authority  over  others,  and  love 
to  be  obeyed,  and  looked  up  to  as  a  standard. 

For  perseverance  be  would  be  remarkable.  Nothing  would 
turn  him  from  his  purpose— nothing  but  dire  necessity  change 
his  line  of  action.  And  as  Fimmess  is  amply  supported  by 
Self-Esteem  and  Combativeue^,  he  would  face  difficulties^ 
show  great  resolution,  and  prosecute  bis  plans  wi&  great  vigor 
But  for  his  great  Combativeness  and  Firmness,  his  prcdigious 
Cautiousness  (Fig.  II,)  would  render  him  timid  and  irresolute, 
and  but  for  his  prodigious  Cautiousness  and  his  prodigious  en* 
ergy  of  character,  imparted  by  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Combativeness,  would  render  him  reckless  and  really  danger* 
ous  ;  but  the  combination,  of  prudence  and  energy  as  seea  in 
his  head,  will  render  him  cautious  in  maturing  his  plans,  but 
unbending  and. energetic  in  their  execution.  He  would  give 
good  advice,  manage  well,  and  be  every  way  worthy  of  en* 
tire  confidence* 

Secretiveness  is  very  large.  Policy,  management,  art,  pre- 
tence, or  any  ^^ad  captandutn?^  measure  that  would  ttike  well, 
would  be  chosen  by  one  with  this  o^anization.  He  would 
work  behind  the  curtain,  and  keep  his  designs  close  till  they 
were  consumated.  Still,  his  large  organs  of  Approbativeness 
and  Self*Esteem  will  prevent  falsehood  and  downright  decep* 
tion.  He  would  be  long-'headed  and  employ  a  little  humbug, 
and  Tnanouvre  admirably,  but  not  falsify. 

The  selfish  organs  as  a  class,  are  quite  large  enough  to  en* 
able  and  dispose  him  to  take  good  care  of  his  own  interests, 
yet  he  would  not  be  particularly  selfish.  He  would  seek  his 
ou9fi  interests,  yet  not  cross  the  track  of  others,  unless  compel* 
led  to. 

Appeiite  is  very  strong,  so  is  Friendship,  and  the  two  would 
render  him  most  hospitable,  and  also  secure  the  friendship  and 
co-operation  of  others.  So  large  an  organ  of  Adhesiveness  is 
raiiely  found  in  men,  as  is  evinced  b^  the  great  projection  of 
the  head  behind  the  ear&  Indeed,  all  the  social  organs  ar« 
large  and  some  very  large.  They  render  him  a  fond  father 
and  a  devoted  husband,  and  strongly  attached  to  home  and 
eomitry.    His  decidedly  large  Inbahitiveness  evinces  devpted 
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pairmiunL  Henry  Clay  lores  his  country  beyond  all  doubt, 
a&d  would  take  much  pleasure  and  spend  much  time  in  im- 
proTiDg  his  h«me  and  gathering  the  conveniences  of  life  about 
him.  The  parental  feeling  is  particularly  strong ;  hence  he 
would  be  interssted  in  the  improToment  of  the  rising  genera*- 
tion,  andaiao  encourage  young  men  in  bringing  themselves  be* 
fore  the  public. 

Amativeness  is  strongly  developed,  but  much  stronger  upon 
one  side  than  the  other. 

He  ha^  more  resistance  than  revenge,  more  spirit  and  cour 
age  than  cruelty;  more  of  the  defensive  xh^n  of  the  aggressive, 
so  that  he  will  seldom  punish  an  enemy  in  his  power,  though 
his  hatred  is  strong. 

Love  of  money  to  hoard  is  feeble,  but  a  disposition  to  ac- 
quire, is  strong.      If  he  should  make  his  tens  of  thousands 
annually,  he  would  never  lay  up  any  great  store.    He  is  liable 
to  aid  his  friends  to  his  own  ruin,  and  should  study  economy. 
His  Ideality  and  Sublimity  are  both  large,  (Fig.  21,)  stand- 
ing out  in  bold  relief,  and  giving  that  ridge  upon  the  sides  of 
the  head,  seen  in  the  front  view,  and  running  backward.  This 
would  give  elegance  of  expression,  refinement  of  feeling, 
good  taste,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  With 
large  Language,  it  gives  elegance  of  expression,  chasteness, 
and  beauty  oi  style,  and  always  avoids  the  coarse  and  gross, 
and  says  even  severe  things  in  a  genteel  way.    This  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  main  elements  of  the  orator,  gives  a  richness 
of  fancy  and  a  glowing  imagination ;  the  creative  faculty,  and 
a  love  of  the  perfect  and  ideaL      Imitation  is  also  large,  and 
gives  manner^  jesture,  expression,  and    facility  in  taking 

His  forehead  is  very  retreating,  yet  this  is  m  part  owing  to 
the  great  size  of  his  perceptive  faculties.  He  has  more  obser^ 
vaiion  than  power  of  reasoning ;  can  explain  and  expound 
better  than  originate ;  can  crilieise;  expose  the  fallacious,  and 
illustrate  very  clearly,  yet  not  dive  as  deeply  as  if  Causality 
were  lai^er.  His  is  a  prncticat  head  and  talent ;  not  inven- 
tive or  planning.  He  understands  the  detfdls  of  business,  yet 
does  not  adapt  means  to  ends  on  a  large  scale,  nor  is  he  the 
4e^  profonnd  originator  of  new  and  excellent  means  of  at< 
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tainipg  given  ends.     He  is  comparatively  more  the  practica . 

and  superficial  business  man  than  the  one  for  managinff .  or 

reasoning  correctly  from  first  principles.      His  policy  would 

naturally  be  that  of  adopting  temporary  ezpedient^rather  than 

those  of  permanent  and  ultimate  utility.  He  has  extraordinary 

^  powers  of  observation ;  a  great  recollection  of  places,  faces^ 

and  facts,  the  faculty  of  reasoning  by  induction^  or  from  a 

great  number  of  analogous  facts.    This  organization  would 

also  enable  him  to  apply  facts  to  arguments,  citing  similar 

cases,  and  fortifying  his  positions  by  appeals  to  history  and 

science.    Still,  his  reasoning-  would  be  more  specious  and 

plausible  than  profound.     In  phrenological  language-,  all  the 

intellectual  organs,  except  Causility,  are  large,  and  some  of 

them  remarkably  developed.     This  coristitues  a  radical  defect 

in  his  talents  as  a  statesman.    He  cannot  fully  perceive  and 

readily  apply  the  greater  and  more  remote  bearings  of  things. 

Indeed,  he  has  few  defects  except  lesser  Causalily. 

That  portion  of  the  head  between  Causality  and  Compari- 
son below,  and  Benevolence  and  Imitation  above,  is  remarka- 
bly developed,  as  will  be  seen  by"  observing  the  distance  from 
Comparison,  (Fig.  37,)  to  Benevolence,  (Fig.  19.)  This  region 
has  of  late  been  regarded  as  giving  an  intuitive  perception  of 
human  character,  and  of  the  best  ways  and  means  of  operat- 
ing on  mind,  and  managing  men  ;  and  also  a  polite,  affable, 
agreeable  way  of  saying  and  doing  things.  The  former  organ 
is  called  Human  Nature,  and  is  located  between  Benevolence 
and  Comparison,  and  is  remarkably  developed  m  the  head  of 
Clay.  It  is  the  duping  organ,  and  enables  those  in  whom  it  is 
large,  to  make  others  believe  that  they  are  laboring  for  them- 
selves, when  in  fact,  they  are  only  serving  those  that  dupe 
them.  The  other  organs,  lying  between  Causality  and  Imita- 
tion, says  pleasant  things, and  says  them  very  pleasantly;  and 
when  it  says  severe  things,  it  says  them  without  giving  offence, 
and  makes  many  personal  friends,  even  among  political  ene- 
mies. Both  of  these  cnrgans  being  large  in  Clay,  he  has  great 
tact  in  managing  men — knows  just  what  to  say,  and  when,  and 
to  whom  to  say  it;  how  to  set  others  at  work  for  him,  and 
pursues  the  polite,  popular  course. 

Altogether,  he  certainly  has  an  extraordinary  head  and  or- 
ganization, and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  all  the  elements  ex- 
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tsepting  CftmaUty,  a  requisite  for  beccmung  a  truly  great 
ntau.  Sudi  a  heaa  will  work  its  own  way  up  to  eminence^ 
«Ten  in  the  face  of  difficulties  almost  unsurmountable,  wUI  be 
the  arbiter  of  his  own  fortunes,  make  an  impression  upon  his 
nation,  and  even  race,  and  leave  an  enduring  name  to  be  ad- 
mired by  those  that  come  after  him.  He  has  nearly  every  or- 
gan requisite  for  the  scholar  and  orator.  Language  is  not 
predominant,  yet  not  deficient,  Sometimes,  when  the  person 
is  tall,  and  all  the  organs  are  long,  instead  of  shorter  and 
broader,  the  organ  of  Language  rims  over  the  eyes  and  sets 
them  dawn  into  the  face,  causing  an  unusual  descent  from  the 
eyebrow  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  also  a  fullness 
just  below  the  eye.  In  short  and  fleshy  men,  this  organ  stops  Be] 
hind  the  eyes,  and  throws  them  out^  giving  wKat  is  called  the 
pop-eye,  or  the  ox-eye,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Clay's  or- 
gans are  all  long,  and  his  eyes  are  set  dowf}  into  the  face,  in- 
stead of  projecting  ;  and  hence  his  Language  is  in  reality  larger 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight. 

His  extraordinary  Individuality,  Comparison  and  Ideality, 
with  his  large  Eventuality  and  full  Language,  give  him  great 
descriptive  powers,  with  that  detailed,  matter-of-fact,  off-hand 
business  talents,  for  which  he  has  rendered  himself  eminent 
For  the  same  reason,  he  seizes  at  once  upon  the  strong  points 
of  a  case  and  handles  it  to  admiration.     He  is  also  systematic, 

and  good  ia  figures. 

G.  Combe,  in  his  <<Tour,''  alludes  to  the  developments  of 
Clay,  but  does  not  do  him  justice.  He  has  more  brain,  and 
especially  more  power  of  intellect,  than  is  there  ascribed  to 
him.  The  sloping  of  Clay's  forehead,  doubtless  led  him  imo 
this  error. 

In  regard  to  the  eharacier  of  Clay  as  such,  I  forbear  making 
any  remarks ;  firs^,  because  every  American  citizen  should  be 
familiar  at  least  with  his  public  charactefr;  and  secondly,  his 
political  position  tends  to  bias  the  minds  of  politicians  for  and 
against  him,  so  that  a  clashing  of  opinion  exists  concemii^ 
him.  I  have  however  adhered  strictly  to  his  developmeniU, 
which  is  all  that  the  science  requires  of  me  as  a  Phrenologist 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  him  well  be  found  a  most 
excellent  likeness,  probably  the  best  extant.      On  seeing  the 
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bust  from  which  they  were  Gopiedi  Wise  pronounced  it  the 
best  likeness  ever  taken,  and  added  that,  to  any  man  who 
wanted  a  likeness  of  Clay,  it  was  worth  J05OO.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  is  admirable.  They  can  b<s  had  sep- 
arate at  the  Journal  office,  for  I2i  cts  each,  or  j8l  per  dozen. 


ARTICLE  IL 

LIVING   MAGN2TISM. 

FuU  Confirmation  of  the  Magnetism  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  state  of  the  human  system  called  the  mesmeric,  sleep- 
waking,  or  somniscient,  was  long  known  to  the  ancient  eastern 
nations,  who  practised  manipulations  and  employed  the  mag- 
net in  the  healing  art,  like  the  magnetists  of  the  present  day." 

They  also  obtained  from  persons  in  a  somniscient  state,  a 
knowledge  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future,  which  they 
regarded  as  perfect ;  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  they  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  from  their  temples  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained.  These  temples,  in  which  their  most  distinguished 
elairvoyauts,  priest  and  priestesses  were  supported  by  the 
Toluntary  contributions  of  different  nations,  were  plundered 
and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  in  after  ages,  and  the  art  by 
which  that  knowledge  was  obtained,  was  lost  in  the  dark 
periods  which  ensued.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  revival 
of  knowledge,  indeed  in  the  last  century,  that  Dr.  Frederick 
Antony  Mesmer  led  the  way  to  discoveries  which  have  at 
length  raised  the  veil  that  so  loi)g  covered  the  sources  of  those 
beacon  lights  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations. 
.  The  announcement  of  these  discoveries  excited  astonishm^it 
every  where  at  first,  and  then  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  lastly 
the  malignity  of  the  bigoted,  who  assailed  all  those  engaged 
m  their  extension  and  diffusion.  His  enemies  attacked  Dr. 
Mesmer  with  great  fury,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  from  city 
to  dty,  and  at  last  from  his  country,  for  attempting  to  unfold 
4bese  ancient  and  sacred  mysteries  to  an  ignorant  world.  On 
his  arrival  in  Paris  he  appealed  to  the  ealightened  savans  of 


FxaoceyWbo  wit|iea8ed  tbe  facts  be  presented,  inTestigftted  t\m 
phenomena,  compared  them  with  those  elicited  through  their 
own  researches,  found  they  corresponded,  and  became  con- 
verts to  the  long-lost  and  newly  re-discovered  science. 

Tbe  cool,  phlegmatic,  and  sedate  philosophers  of  England, 
looked  for  a  long  time  upon  these  as  German  abstractions  and 
French  baubles,  and  treated  them  as  such.  But  they  have 
been,  at  length,  driven  to  an  investigation  of  the  subj^U  This 
has  resulted  in  an  entire  conviction  of  the  reality  of  thfi  som- 
niscient  or  magnetic  influence  of  the  hjaman  system,  and  they 
hare  recently  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  through  their  learned 
societies.  • 

This  wonderful  field  of  knowledge  having  been  thus  cleared 
of  the  hedges  and  spectres  with  which  it  was  encompassed  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism,  may  now  be  entered  with  safety. 
We  may  drink  at  its  fountains,  survey  its  temples,  and  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  science  of  that  great  system  by  which 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

It  is  now  six  or  seven  years  since  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  this  countfy  was  directed  to  an  examination  of  these  phe- 
nomena by  M.  Poyen — and  about  five  years  since  I  obtained 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
this  great  agent.  A  few  n^onths  since,  a  revemed  gentleman 
of  this  city,*  who  had  been  long  engaged  in  somnisclent  ex- 
periments, invited  me  to  assist  him  in  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  the  labyrinths  in  which  the  subject  had  been  so  long 
involved.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at  the  same'  time  sug- 
gested to  him  the  propriety  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  aid  of 
a  practical  phrenologist,!  to  which  he  assented. 

We  commenced  our  operations  in  February  last,  with  the 
private  examination  of  a  young  lady  in  the  somniscient  state. 
She  described  the  brain  as  having  large  magnetic  poles  in  the 
front  part  of  the  head,  situated  in  the  organs  of  Causality  a.  i. 
fig.  22,  also  two  in  the  cerebellum  under  tlie  back  part  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  organs  of  Amativeness  c.  d.,  the  axes  of  which 
on  a  line  from  a.  to  4n  and  from  b.  toe,  in  the  form  of  lines  or 
chains  crossed  each  other  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pole  situated 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  brain,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  This  section 
of  the  brain  is  9iade  from  A.  to  B.,  fig.  23,  through  the  organs 

^  •  Rev.  La  Boy  Sundeikad.  t  O.  S.  Fowkr,  A.  B. 
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of  Comparison  F.,  Causality  6.,  and  through  all  the  cerebel* 
lum  2>.  to  H.  She  described  the  couTolutions  as  having  each 
a  small  pole  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  large  pole 
in  the  centre  of  the  brain  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  the  brain 
as  being  full  of  light,  which  was  most  intense  in  the  centre  of 
the  poles,  from  which  the  forces  radiated.  She  also  described 
the  blood  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  its  fibres  radiating  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  forces,  from  the  centre  of  the  large  pole  in  the 
centre  of  the  brain. 

The  figure  (22,)  which  is  intended  to  represent  a  Icngitudi- 
n^  section  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  may  be  advantageous- 
ly compared  with  fig  24,  which  was  accurately  copied  by  Dr 
Anderson  of  this  city,  from  a  section  of  the  brain  about  an 
inch  above  its  base  or  under  surface,  and  above  the  cerebellum. 
It  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  convolutions,  and  of  the  white  sub- 
stance into  which  they  are  plunged,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
superior  ganglion,  PP.,  the  color  of  which  is  reddish  grey  like 
that  of  the  convolutions.  The  centre  of  the  great  pole  in  the 
brain,  is  situated  in  the  third  verticle  &,  between  the  great  in- 
ferior ganglions  dd,  the  color  of  which  is  bluish  white. 

When  the  convolutions  are  cut  away  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  brain,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  great  inferior  ganglion  is  exposed,  as  ^ieen  in  fig.  25.  The 
fibres  and  forces  of  the  brain  radiate  through  this  surface  to 
convolutions  or  phrenological  organs,  the  interior  construction 
of  which,  may  be  seen  by  a  single  example  at  c.  They  are 
formed  of  thin  plates  of  the  white,^  overlaid  alternately  with 
thin  plates  of  the  reddish  grey  substance,  and  are  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parts  by  thin  neurilema  or  membrane,  as  seen  at 
e,  constituting  them  double  organs,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 

On  enquiring  whether  the  organs  of  the  body  had  poles  as 
well  as  the  brain,  she  answered,  <<Yes,  they  all  have  poles." 
She  was  then  requested  to  give  us  their  number  and  situation 
inthe  difiisrent  organs,  which  she  at  first  declined  doing  from 
a  sense  of  modesty,  but  on  exciting  the  oi^an  of  Benevolence, 
and  representing  to  her  the  importance  of  the  disclosures  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  those  that  were  sick  and  suf- 
fering from  disease,  and  that  as  I  was  a  physician,  and  familiar 
with  the  forms,  situations  and  uses  of  all  the  o^ans,  she  should 
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not,  under  such  circumstances  hesitate  to  comply  with  our  re> 
quest  She  at  last  consented  to  tell  me  on  condition  I  would 
not  let  the  other  gentlemen  hear  any  thing  she  said,  which  I 
promised  to  comply  with. 

I  then  reqnested  her  in  private  converse  to  tell  me  the  num- 
ber of  poles  in  the  left  lung,  when  she  placed  her  right  hand 
on  the  left  and  front  side  of  the  chest,  and  raised  the  left  hand 
to  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  pointed  her  finger  to  the  left 
side  of  the  space  between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, on  which  she  requested  me  to  place  the  end  of  my  fin- 
ger while  she  examined  the  lung,  when  she  said  there  was 
but  one  pole  in  the  lung,  which  was  very  large,  and  situated  in 
its  centre.  She  then  requested  me  to  move  my  finger  to  the 
space  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  last  mentioned  joints,  and 
then  placed  her  hands  on  the  right  and  front  side  of  the  chest, 
and  said  there  was  but  one  pole  in  the  right  lung,  G;  and  that 
like  the  other,  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lung. 

I  then  requested  her  to  examine  the  heart,  when  she  request- 
ed me  to  changQ  the  situation  of  my  finger  to  where  she  first 
placed  it,  and  then  commenced  the  examinatioa  of  the  heart 
by  placing  both  hands  over  it  as  in  the  case  of  her  examina- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  soon  observed,  '^The  heart  has  two 
sides  to  it,  hasn^t  it  ?'^  I  answered  yes ;  when  she  said  there 
were  two  poles  in  each  side  of  the  heart, — one  of  which  was 
in  the  lower  and  the  other  in  the  upper  part  of  the  heart  on 
both  sides.  I  then  requested  her  to  examine  carefully,  and 
see  if  there  were  no  other  poles  in  the  heart  except  those  she 
*had  described  ;  when  she  commenced  the  examination  of  the 
heart  again,  and  said  she  bad  overlooked  a  pole  in  the'  centre 
of  the  heart,  through  which  the  axis  of  the  poles  in  its  circum- 
ference crossed  each  other  like  those  of  the  brain. 

She  then  commenced  an  examination  of  the  stomach,  and 
requested  me  to  place  my  finger  on  one  of  the  vertebrae  be* 
tween  the  shoulders,  (third  dorsal)  when  she  said  there  were 
two  poles  in  the  space  in  the  stomach,  one  toward  the  right, 
and  the  other  towards  the  left  side  of  it. 

I  then  inquired  of  her  whether  she  could  see  a  division  (the 
diaphragm)  between  the  space  occupied  by  the  stomach  and 
that  occupied  by  the  Inngs  and  heart,  when  she  answered, 
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**Ye8."  I  then  requested  her  to  look  along  the  under,  and  left 
side  of  tl^at  division,  and  tell  me  what  she  saw  there ;  when 
she  obserfed,  **What,  those  round  things?"  (ganglions  of  the 
solar  plexus. •)  Yes.  "Oh,  how  pretty  they  look!"  What 
makes  them  look  pretty  ?  "Why,  they  look  so  bright !  There 
is  a  small  pole  in  every  one  of  them  and  a  large  one  aUttle  dis- 
tance on  one  side,  which  is  connected  with  them."  Will  you 
now  look  along  under  that  division  in  the  right  side,  and  tell 
me  what  you  sei3  there  ?  "Yes,  I  will.  Oh !  how  beautiful ! 
Those  little  round  things,  with  the  poles  are  there  too,  just  like 
those  in  the  left  side."  Can  you  see  the  bowels  below  the 
stomach  ?  "Yes."  Can  you  see  also  a  coveriog  laying  over 
them  ?  (the  mesentery  or  caul.)  "Yes,  and  I  see  a  great  many 
of  those  round  things  in  it,  (the  mesenteric  glands,)  and  they 
all  have  those  little  poles  in  them,  and  then  there  is  a  lai^ 
pole  that  is  connected  with  them  like  those  above  which  I  de» 
scribed  to  yon." 

Wilt  you  now  examine  the  liver,  and  see  whether  it  has  any 
poles  ?  "Yes.  Put  your  finger  on  the  side  of  a  joint  below 
where  you  had  it  last"  I  placed  my  finger  on  the  right  side 
of  the  space  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebras, 
when  she  said  that  was  right,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
liver  in  her  usual  manner,  and  then  said :  "There  are  two  poles 
in  the  liver."  Will  you  now  look  close  under  the  stomach, 
and  see  if  you  can  see  any  thing  there  ?  "Yes,  I  see  some* 
thing  lying  under  there."  (The  pancreas.)  Will  you  describe 
it?  "I  don't  know  that  I  can  very  well."  Is  it  round  ?  ''No,  i 
is  longer  one  way  than  it  is  the  other."  Do  you  see  any  poles 
there  ?  "Yes,  it  has  two  poles."  Do  you  see  anything  lying 
on  the  left  side  of  the  stomach?  "Yes.  Don't  you  call  it  the 
spleen  ?"  Yes.  "Well,  put  your  finger  on  the  other  side  of 
the  joint  where  you  had  it  last:  that  is  right, — there  are  two 
poles  in  the  spleen."  Will  you  look  below  the  spleen, 
near  the  back,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there  ?  "What,  that 
big  round  thing  that  lies  close  to  the  back  ?  (the  left  kidney. 
Yes.  She  then  placed  my  finger  on  the  left  side  of  the  space, 
between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  ob- 
served, "It  has  but  one  pole."    Are  you  not  mistaken,  look 

«  AAA,  fig.  29. 


i^aia.  ^NOy  I  am  not  mistakenr-u  not  this  the  kidney  V^ 
Tea.  ^Well,  is  there  not  another  one  on  the  o^r  side  ?"  Yea. 
''Well,  pot  another  of  your  fingers  on  the  other  side  of  those 
joints.  That  is  right  This  kidney  is  just  like  the  other.  It 
has  but  one  pole,  but  these  poles  are  connected  together." 
Bow  connected  ?  ^By  those  lines  or  chains  I  have  before  de- 
8erii>ed  to  yon.*  She  then  placed  her  hands  on  the  left  side 
over  the  left  kidndy,  and  then  moved  them  up  over  the  short 
ribs,  and  observed,  <<There  is  something  cunous  about  the  left 
kidney  and  tbe  spleen.  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  Oh*!  I 
see  now,  the  poles  qf  the  kidney  and  those  of  the  spleen  are 
connected  together  by  the  lines  or  chains,  like  those  of  the 
kidneys,  but  not  so  large.''  Is  there  any  connnection  between 
the  right  kidney  and  spleen?  ^^No,  except  by  the  chains 
through  the  left  kidney."  Is  there  any  coiTnection  between 
the  kidnies  and  the  liver  ?  ^^No,  not  by  large  chains  like  those 
between  the  kidnies  and  spleen.  All  the  organs  are,  however, 
connected  more  or  less  by  small  lines." 

Will  you  now  examine  the  uterus  and  see  if  it  has  any  poles? 
She  now  placed  my  fingers  on  the  space  between  the  second 
and  third  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  said,  ''It  has  two  poles."  Do 
you  see  any  thing  attached  to  the  uterus  on  the  right  and  left 
side  of  it?  "What,  those  round  things  ?'*  Yes.  "Yes,  I  see 
them  \  they  have  each  of  them  one  pole,  and  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  the  uterus."  Are  there  any  poles 
low  down  below  the  uterus  ?  (entrance  ef  the  vagina.)  "Yes, 
there  are  two  there,— one  on  each  side." 

Will  you  now  be  so  good  as  to  examine  your  tongue  ax^ 
see  if  that  has  any  poles  ?  "Yes,  I  will  try  to  do  so.  Well, 
it  has  a  great  inany  little  poles  all  round  the  edge  of  it,  ana 
a  large  pole  in  the  middle,  which  is  connected  with  them  by 
little  lines  extending  from  the  large  pole  to  the  little  poles." 

Can  you  see  the  opening  in  your  throat  where  the  air  passes 
into  the  lungs  ?  "Yes,  and  there  is  one  pole  there."  Can  you 
see  the  upper  part  of  the  passage  into  the  stomach  ?  "Yes, 
and  there  is  one  pole  there."     No  more?    "No."    Any  in 

*  Sbe  describes  the  axis  between  the  poles  of  the  brain  and  those 
between  the  poles  of  the  other  organs  as  looking  like  large  bright  lines, 
wfaiek  she  would  somefimei  eaU  etuins  or  loops. 
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the  lower  part  of  the  passage  ?  "Yes,  one/*  Can  you  see 
the  place  where  the  food  passes  out  of  the  stomach  ^  ^^Tes, 
there  is  one  pole  there  also."  Can  yon  see  any  poles  in  the 
intestines,  below  the  stomach  ?  <<Yes,  there  are  a  great  many 
little  ones  in  the  bowels/'  Do  you  see  a  place  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowels  where  a  small  intestine  is  joined  to  a 
large  one,  and  where  the  intestines  appear  to  be  blocked  up,  so 
that  nothing  could  pass  through  it?  (Ileo-ocBcal  valve.)  <<Yes, 
and  there  is  a  large  pole  there.'*  Is  there  any  pole  below 
that  ?  "Yes,  there  is  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels." 
Is  it  a  small  or  a  large  pole  ?    "It  is  a  very  large  one." 

We  have  now  finished  our  long  examination  of  the  organs, 
and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  you  have 
given  me  on  this  most  important  and  interesting  subject. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest  among  physiolo- 
gists which  I  should  be  pleased  to  direct  your  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  manner  in  which  our  existence  commences.    "Well 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you.       I  will  see."    Here  she 
paused  a  moment  and  then  proceeded.    "Yes,  I  suppose  I  can 
tell  you.    Our  existence*commences  in  the  process  of  magnet- 
ising as  well  as  everv  thing  else  I  suppose,  that  has  life."  Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?    "Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am."    "Well,  is  our 
form  perfect  then,  and  do  we  afterwards  gradually  increase  in 
size  ?  "No !  our  existence  commences  in  one  part  first."   Are 
you  sure  of  that  ?    "Why  to  be  sure  I  am."    Where  does  it 
commence  first  ?     She  then  placed  her  fingers  on  the  sternum 
or  breast  bone  over  the  thymus  gland,  and  said,    ^^It  com- 
mences here.^*    How  are  the  other  parts  of  the  body  formed  ? 
**Poles  shoot  out  from  where  the  work  commences,  and  organs 
are  formed  round  them,  and  then  other  poles  shoot  out  and 
other  organs  are  formed,  and  so  with  every  part  of  the  body, 
until  they  are  all  formed,  and  then  the  body  grows  as  you  say." 
Can  you  tell  me  what  part  of  the  body  is  formed  last  ?    "Yes 
I  guess  I  can."      She  then  commenced  feeling  up  and  down 
her  body  as  usual,  and  at  last  shoved  her  hands  up  each  side 
of  her  head,  and  exclaimed, "  The  brain!      The  brain  is  the 
last  formed."     Well,  it  commences  forming  on  the  top  of  the 
brain  first,  does  it  not  ?    '*No  !   It  begins  to  form  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  brain  and  then  poles  shoot  up  and  form  the  phre 


Doio^oal  oigans."  Astoniihiog !  can  it  be  possible  that  you, 
a  pooT  blind  girl,  can  have  such  knowledge,  can  know  these 
things?  ''Yes,  I  do  know  them  to  be  just  as  I  have  stated 
them,  or  I  should  not  have  told  you  as  I  have/' 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  physiologists,  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  law  that 
determines  the  sexes  in  the  commencement  of  our  existence. 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  aud  then  said,  ''I  can  tell  you.  It 
depends  upon  which  is  magnetised  the  strongest.''  .  If,  then, 
the  man  is  magnetised  the  strongest,  it  will  be  a  male,  and  if 
the  woman  happens  to  be  magnetised  the  strongest  it  will  be  a 
female  ?  ''No !  it  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  froqi  what  you 
say."  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "Yes,  I  know  it  is  necessarily  so.'* 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  physiologists  have  differ* 
ent  opinions,  and  that  is,  whether  the  separate  existences  of 
twins  commences  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  times  ?  "The 
existence  commences  at  the  same  time,  and  then  one  may, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  a  male,  and  the  other  a  female ; 
for  the  order  of  the  greatest  excitement  is  sometimes  reversed 
during  that  time." 

Can  you  see  the  form  of  all  your  organs  in  this  state  ?  '< Yes, 
to  be  sure  I  can."  The  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
organs  ?  "Yes,  and  I  must  of  course,  you  will  see,  see  every 
part  of  them,  or  I  could  not  tell  the  situation  and  number  of 
the  poles  in  the  organs."  Do  you  know  anything  of  anatomy 
in  your  natural  waking  state?  "No,  nothing  of  anyconse* 
quence.  I  have  been  blind  from  my  infancy,  and  how  could 
I  know  any  thing  of  anatomy  ?" 

Is  there  any  connection  between  the  poles  of  the  uterus  and 
breasts,  or  mammaB,  besides  that  of  the  nerves  ?  "Yes,  they 
are  connected  by  those  large  lines  or  chains  I  have  described 
to  you.  One  of  them  is  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  uterus 
on  one  side,  and  with  those  of  the  breast  on  the  other ;  and 
they  consequently  cross  ^ch  other."  There  is  no  such  con- 
nection between  the  uterus  and  stomach  ?  "Yes,  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  connection  between  the  poles  of  the  uterus  and 
those  of  the  stomach,  and  they  cross  each  other  in  the  same 
manner."  Why  did  you  request  me  to  press  ou  the  vertebrsB 
whileyou  was  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  poles  in  the  er^ 
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giuis?  ^Beeause  I  ccmid  tell  the  sitaation  and  number  of  the 
poles  better  when  you  was  pressing  there/'  How  could  you 
tell  better  when  I  was  pressing  there  ?  ^fBecanse  the  nerves 
there  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  organs.''  Do  yon 
see  how  the  spinal  nerves  are  connected  with  the  spinal  mar* 
mow,  that  great  cord  that  is  connected  with  the  brain,  and  ex* 
tends  down  through  the  joints  of  the  back  bone  ?  <<  Yes,  those 
nerves  are  some  of  them  connected  With  the  front  and  some 
with  the  back  part  of  it."  (AA,  fig.  26.)  Do  you  see  any  thing 
on  the  nerves  connected  with  the  back  part  of  it  near  the  joint  ? 
(ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves.)  <<Yes,  I  see  a  bunch  or  round 
thing  that  has  a  small  pole  on  it  on  each  nerve."  You  see  the 
same  things  on  the  nerves  that  are  connected  with  the  front 
part  of  the  spinal  marrow  ?  "No,  I  don't.  There  is  no  bunch 
or  round  things  on  them  like  those  on  the  back  part."  There 
ain't,  ha  ?  <^No,  not  that  I  can  see.  If  there  is  any  there  I 
can't  see  them."  Miss,  I  have  done  with  you  now,  and  you 
can  now  speak  to  Mr.  Sunderland,  wl^o  wants  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  phrenological  organs.  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sun- 
derland?" taking  him  at  the  same  time-  by  the  hand,  and 
shaking  it  heartily. 

These  extraordinary  revelations  excite  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  correctness.  A  question  may  be  very 
naturally  suggested  that  might  lessen  their  importance  in  some 
degree  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  and  that  is  whether  she 
could  not  possibly  have  received  some  of  her  knowledge,  at 
least,  through  my  mind. 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  can  state,  first,  that  such  an  ob- 
jection was  felt  and  anticipated  before  the  examination  was 
commenced,  and  every  precaution  that  was  suggested  to  my 
mind  was  taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  such  a  result.  She 
was  separated  entirely  from  a  person  who  had  a  most  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  her  in  the  mesperic  state,  and  I  magnet- 
ised her  the  first  and  only  time  for  the  above  examination,  to 
prevent  or  lessen  any  influence  Mr.  Sunderland  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  over  her  mind  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
magnetising  her.  Besides,  I  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
changing  my  mind  in  an  instant  from  one  subject  to  another. 


—-had  long  trained  myself  to  it  and  endeavored  to  exereise  it 
in  the  above  examination  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her 
from  learning  any  thing  from  me^  and  so  much  so  that  in  the 
last  qoestion  I  tried  hard  to  impress  upon  her  mind  a  belief 
that  there  were  ganglions  on  the  motor  or  spmal  nerves  con 
neded  with  the  front  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Again,  she  described  the  connection  between  the  left  kidney 
and  spleen,  a  fact  I  had  so  entirely  forgotten  as  to  be  indueed 
to  examine  the  books  to  see  if  there  was  any  visible  connee*' 
tion  between  them.  Bat  a  circumstance  occurred  which  set^ 
tied  this  question  fully  and  satisfiictorilyy  for  we  oonmienoed 
an  argument  w|th  her,  and  tried  with  great  earnestness  to  ii^ 
duce  her  to  yield  her  opinion,  but  without  the  lest  efiecL 

1  afterwards  commenced  an  examination  of  an  educated 
lady,  magnetized  by  Mr.  Sunderland,  and  went  through  the 
examination  in  the  same  manner  as  I  did  with  the  above 
mentioned  girl,  and  with  the  same  results.  She  confirmed  in 
the  most  minute  manner  the  number  and  situation  of  the  poles 
in  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  pancreas,  plexuses,  mesen* 
tery,  liver,  spleen,  kidnies,  uterus,  ovaries,  tongue,  and  orifices, 
and  the  connection  between  the  left  kidney  and  spleen,  and 
also  the  connection  between  the  uterus  and  breast,  and  the 
uterus  and  stomach,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Sunderland  then  commenc- 
ed an  examination  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs  and«pine,  each 
of  which  she  said  had  two  poles,  one  for  extending  and  the 
other  for  flexing  the  body  and  limbs,  when  Mr.  Sunderland 
commenced  demonstrating  that  fact,  by  exciting  the  different 
or  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  elbow  joint,  situated  at 
the  points  of  the  insertions  of  the  muscles,  one  near  the  upper 
and  the  other  near  the  inner  side  of  the  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
when  she  would  extend  and  flex  her  arm,  alternately,  by  ex- 
citing in  the  slightest  manner  the  diflerent  poles.  He  produced 
the  same  result  by  exciting  the  diflerent  poles  of  the  wrist,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  also  by  exciting  the  diflerent  poles 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

He  then  held  the  point  of  a  penknife  near  the  organ  of 

(/ausality,  on  the  right  side,  when  she  began  to  move  her  head 

from  ic     He  then  held  it  near  the  same  organ  on  the  left  side, 

when  she  began  to  move  her  head  towards  it,  and  on  inquir* 

ing  the  cause  of  hef  doing  so,  she  answered,  *^h  pulls,  oh ! 
vou  v.— wo.  2. 
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take  it  away."  He  then  held  the  paint  of  the  knife  near  the 
o^an  of  Amativeness,  on  the  right  side,  when  she  again  ob* 
eervedy  '^It  pulls."  He  then  held  it  near  the  same  organ  of 
the  left  side,  when  she  soon  b^;an  to  move  her  bead  from  it, 
and  on  inquiring  why  she  did  so,  she  obserred,  <<  It  pushes.." 

On  holding  the  point  of  the  knife  over  the  top  and  centre  of 
the  braioy  she  soon  cried  oat  as  before,  '<it  pulls,"  thus  demon- 
strating an  exact  correspondence  in  the  number  and  order  of 
arrangement  of  the  different  poles  in  the  totin. 

She  gives  a  charming  description  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
brain,  in  which  she  says  it  appears  very  light,  the  intensity  of 
which  is  greatest  in  the  centre  of  the  poles,  from  which  bright 
lines  radiate  in  every  direction  like  rays  of  light :  that  there 
is  one  small  pole  in  each  organ  of  the  brain,  besides  those  in  the 
organs  of  Causality  and  Amativeness,  which  she  describes  as 
being  comparatively  very  large,  and  the  great  pole  in  the  cen- 
tre, connected  every  where  with  those  ift  the  circumference, 
and  they  with  each  other. 

On  directing  her  attention  to  the  color  of  the  brain,  she  said 
the  inner  part  of  it  wa^  very  white,  and  the  outer  part  around 
the'little  poles  in  the  organs  wa  sofa  reddish  color,  and  besides 
there  were  two  bodies  of  the  same  reddish  color  on  each  side 
(great  superior  ganglions)  near  the  centre  of  the  brain  and  a 
littld' for waf d  of  the  centre  of  the  great  pole. 

On  a  second  examination  in  the  same  somniscient  state,  I 
directed  her  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  th^ 
brain,  which  she  described  as  having  an  uneven  convoluted 
surface,  when  I  presented  her  with  the  plate  of  the  top  of  the 
brain,  printed  with  a  very  light  or  pale  red  ink,  which  she 
placed  over  her  stomach,  and  said  the  top  of  the  brain  looked 
very  much  like  it.  I  then  requested  her  to  tell  me  the  color  of 
the  plate  she  was  holding  over  her  stomach,  when  she  answer- 
ed it  was  **a  very  light  red  or  flesh  color."  I  then  presented 
her  with  the  side  view  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  fig.  23, 
printed  with  the  same  ink,  which  she  applied  to  the  stomach, 
and  said  it  lookad  very  much  like  the  side  of  the  brain,  and 
recognised  the  cerebellum  and  the  color  of  the  plate  as  before. 
She  also  noticed  the  situation  of  the  cerebellum  in  which  she 
said  the  large  poles  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  were  situated. 
t  then  requested  her  to  tell  me  whether  there  w      any  other 
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|K>l6S  in  tiie  cerebellum,  exeept  the  laige  oaes  she  had  deacrib- 
•dy  when  she  answered,  ^^ Yes,  there  are  two  small  poles  be- 
tweoD  the  large  poles  ia  the  back  part  of  the  cerebellum." 
(See  the  vermkular '  process,  or  processus  vermicularis)  B, 

fig.  «a 

On   directing   her  attention  again  to  the  great  soperior 

ganglions,  a  a,  fig^  2  6,  she  ^id  there  was  one  small  pole  in 

each,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  great  pole  in  the  brain,  and 

one  very  near  the  back  part  of  it,  in  a  little  body  of  a  reddisk 

color  (pineal  gland  e,  fig*.26,)  likegtbat  in  which  the  two  little 

poles  were  situated,  in  front  of  the  great,  pole.  I  then  inquired 

whether  die  could  see  any  thing  just  behind  the  little  reddish 

body  with  one  pole,  when  she  answered,  <^ Yes,  it  looks  hubby 

there.  (See  quadrigeminal  bodies  c€,ddf26.)    Can  you  see 

the  upper  part  of  the  ^inal  cord  connected  with  the  brain? 

**Yes."    Are  there  any  poles  in  it  ?    "Yes,  there  are  two  in  it, 

in  the  little  round  or  oval  bodies.''  (OUvaries  bodies  Hy  fig«  26.) 

Are  there  no  other  poles  there  ?  "I  can't  see.  any  more  there." 

Can  you  see  the  large  nerves  along  the  back  part  of  the  spine 
connected  with  the  spinal  cord  ?     "Yes."    Can  you  see  any 

thing  on  them,  or  connected  with  them  near  the  spine  ?     She 

hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  "Hiere  is  a  place  in  each 

nerve  there,  that  bulges  out,  and  they  look  very  light  there. 

They  glow  with  light,  but  I  cannot  see  any  poles  in  them  dis- 

imclly."  [A  A,  fig.  26.] 

I  want  you  to  look  now  and  see  whether  you  can  see  any 

one  nerve  extendiug  from  the  brain  along  down  the  neck  and 

front  side  of  the  spine."     [Great  sympathetic  nerve  n  n  d,  fig. 

29.]   "Yes  I  can,  and  it  has  little  small  bulges  in  it.^'   Can  you 

see  anv  thing  in  those  small  bulges  ?    "Yes,  I  see  a  small  pole 

in  each  one, — that's  all."  What  is  that  nerve  connected  with  ? 

**It  is  connected  with  those  little  places  that  bulge  out."    Docs 

it  connect  with  any  thing  else?    She  hesitated,  and  then  said, 

**Ncrves  go  out  of  those  little  bulges  to  the  organs."    Do  any 

of  them  go  out  to  the  spine  ?     "Some  of  them  go  to  the  spine, 

orseme  of  those  in  the  spine  go  to  them,  I  don't  know  which." 

Can  you  see  where  that  long  nerve;  you  have  bein  describing 

is  conneLCteS  with  the  brain  ?   "Yes,  it  is  connected  whh  it  just 

back  of  that  hubby  place."  [c  c,  ei  a,  fig.  28.     It  is  connected 

with  the  lurain  at  n,  fig.  28.] 
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CSan  y  an  see  the  centte  of  the  great  pole  in  the  centre  of  die 
brain  ?  ^ YeSi  it  looks  like  a  little  stem  and  very  light"  How 
does  it  look  around  it  ?    '^Very  dark." 

You  told  me  in  our  last  examination  that  the  poles  of  the 
uterus  were  connected  with  those  of  the  stomach  and  those 
of  the  breasts,  and  that  each  connection  crossed  each  other, 
and  M(U1  you  now  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  pole  at  each  of 
those  places.  '*No,  there  is  no  poles  where  those  lines  cross 
each  other. 

I  now  placed  my  finger  over  the  parotid  gland,  directly  un- 
der the  lower  point  of  her  ear,  and  enquired  whether  she  saw 
any  thing  under  my  finger,  when  she  answered,  ^^Yes,  I  see  a 
little  round  thing  under  there."  What  else  do  you  see  ?  **l 
see  a  little  pole  in  it,  that's  all."  Do  you  see  any  of  those  lit- 
tie  round  things  along  the  side  of  your  neck  here  ?  *'Yes,  I 
see  a  string  of  them  along  my  neck  and  all  the  way  down  m 
front  of  the  spine.  There  is  a  string  of  them  on  the  other 
side  too,  and .  there  is  a  little  pole  in  every  one  of  them." 
Astonishing !  These  are  lines  of,  or  as  we  call  them  ganglia 
of  lymphatic  glands,  extending  from  the  ears  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum,  called  cervical,  lumber,  and  sacral  glands,  be- 
cause they  extend  along  the  front  of  all  these  vertebrse. 

I  placed  my  fingers  over  the  thyroid  glands,  on  the  sides  of 
the  trachea,  when  she  said,  ^^there  was  one  small  pole  in  each 
gland,"  and  on  moving  my  fingers  over  the  submaxillary 
glands  under  the  jaw,  she  observed  that  each  of  them  had  one 
pole 

I  now  directed  her  attention  to  the  brain  again,  and  inquired 
whether  she  could  observe  any  motion  in  the  brain,  when  she 
answered,  '^Oh!  yes,  the  brain  is  constantly  in  motion." 
(Synchronous  with  that  of  the  heart.)  Yes,  I  know  the  brain 
is  constantly  in  motion  from  the  action  of  the  arteries,  but  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  can  see  any  motion  when  you  are 
thinking  or  speaking,  along  the  fine  lines  which  radiate  from 
the  centre  of  the  large  pole  in  the  brain  to  its  convolutions  or 
organs?  After  a  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes,  she  answered, 
<<Yes,  I  see  a  motion  along  those  lines  when  I  am  thinking." 
Can  you  see  the  nerves  in  your  arms?  ^'Yes,  I  see  them  very 
plain."    Raise  your  arm  and  tell  me  whether  you  can  see  any 


QjQU&on  along  tfie  tMtns  when  you  aie  moTing  it.  ^Tes,  I 
can.'^  Whidi  way  do  jxm  tee  the  motion  ?  <<Up  so/'  (point* 
ing  from  her  hand  toward  her  shoulder.)  Now  move  your 
arm  down.  Did  you  see  any  motion  then  along  the  nerves? 
^'Yes,  it  moved  down."  How  do  you  know  there  is  tfny  moti^m 
along  the  nerves  when  you  think,  or  when  you  move  yom 
aim  ?  ^Because  it  looks  lighter  where  it  is  moving  along  the 
nerves.^* 

You  told  me  the  last  time  you  were  hi  this  state  that  there 
was  one  large  pole  in  each  eye,  and  will  you  now  tell  me  where 

'  they  are  situated,  whether  in  the  back,  front  part,  or  sides  of 
Che  eye?  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  <<They  are 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eye.  Isn't  there  a  round,  or  oval 
thing  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  that  looks  very  clear?''  Yea 
<<WeU,  the  poles  are  there,  iu  the  middle  of  those  round 

'  thingSy"  (the  lens.) 

You  say  the  poles  ii  your  6yes  are  large  poles  ?  "Yes," 
Are  they  as  large  as  those  in  your  stomach  ?  ^No,  not  quite 
90  large."  <<You  say  you  see  with  your  stomach,  and  now 
will  you  tell  me  how  you  see  with  your  stomach  ?  ''I  see 
with  the  poles  of  my  stomaeh."  As  you  do  with  your  eyes 
when  you  are  awake?  '^Exactly  so/'  Are  the  polea  in  the 
aides  of  the  stomachy  or  in  the  space  in  the  stomach  ?  '^They 
are  in  the  space  in  the  stomach."  Wheiveabouts  in  that  space? 
^Here,"  (placing  her  forefinger  on  the  stomadi,  and  each 
abonttwo  inches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  median  hue.) 

Do  yott  know  any  thing  of  anatomy  in  your  natural  waking 
state  t    "No,  nothing." 

On  a  third  examination  in  the  same  somniscient  state,  Mr. 

Sunderland  inquired  of  her  what  she  felt  with,  or  what  the 

sense  of  feeling  was  in ;  whether  in  her  skin,  flesh  or  bones ; 

when  she  answered,  "No,  it  is  not  in  either  of  them."   Wr  at 

then  do  you  feel  with  ?    "I  don't  know."     I  then  took  hold  of 

her  hand,  and  when  pinching  one  of  her  fingers  enquired, 

w^here  does  the  sensation  of  pinching  go  to  ?    '<It  goes  along 

np  my  hand  and  arm  to  my  head.'^    How  do  you  know  it  goes 

there  ?    '^Because  I  can  see  a  motion  along  the  nerves  from 

the  pole  where  you  are  pinching  my  thumb  to  the  brain." 

How  can  you  see  a  motion  along  the  ikerves?    "Because  it  m 
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fighter  whfire  it  is  moving  along."  What  part  of  the  braoi 
does  the  sensation  go  to  ?  ^^To  the  middle  of  the  brain,  I  be- 
lieve.'' Wett,  the  magnetic  forces  move  along  the  nerves  as 
you  have  before  described?  "Yes,  they  do.'' -Are  not  the 
sensationif  then  in  those  forces  ?  "Yes,  to  be  sure  they  are." 
Then  do  you  not  feel  with  them  ?    "Oh !  of  course  I  do."* 

Her  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  two  small  poles  be- 
tween the  large  poles  of  the  cerebellum,  (fig.  22,)  by  Mr.  Sun- 
derland«  She  observed  to  him,  "There  are  two  small  poles 
there  between  the  large  poles."  Where  is  the  organ,  or  organ'^ 
to  which  they  belong  ?  "Here,"  [placing  her  finger  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  projection  of  the  skull  in  the  hollow  of  the 
neck.]  Is  there  any  connection  between  those  small  poles  and 
that  organ  ?  [83  fig.  30.]  "Yes,  there  is."  What  organ  is  it 
that  ennables  you  to  move  first  in  one  direction,  and  then 
another, — to  raise  your  arm,  or  move  it  down  ?  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  placed  her  finger  on  the  same  organ  again, 
and  said,  "it  is  here."  [See  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Vimont,  Solly, 
Reil,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe,  and  Broussais,  on  the  processus 
vernrcu/am  B,  fig.  28,  in  which  these  small  poles  are  situated. 
Motive  Power  of  Organic  Life,  page  cf2,  63.]  Do  you  know 
the  situation  of  the  difieicnt  organs  of  the  brain  ?  "No,  t 
don't  know  the  situation  of  any  of  them."  Is  not  that  you 
have  just  had  your  finger  on  the  organ  of  motion  ?  "Yes,  1 
suppose  it  is." 

This  lady's  countenance  and  nmmier  had  been  constantly 
very  serious,  and  in  fact  very  solemn  during  the  time  occupied 
in  these  examinations,  and  he  now  determined  to  produce  a 
change  in  both  if  possible.  He  accordingly  excited  the  organs 
of  Ideality  first,  and  then  Mirthfuilness,  when  she  began  to 
smile  and  then  pulled  his  fingers  away  from  that  organ.  He 
then  excited  tiie  organs  of  time,  and  thea  of  tune,  when  she 
be^an  to  sing  with  a  full  voice  and  with  great  melody.  When 
she  had  finished  the  song,  he  invited  her  to  take  a  seat  at  the 
piano, which  invitation  she  accepted  with  great  eagerness,  and 
astonished  and  delighted  us  with  the  deep-toned  melody  of 

*  This  fact  is  demonstrated  in  varioas  experiments  upon  persons  in 
this  state,  and  is  oo  many  acooants,  a  rerj  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge. 


her  Toice,  and  of  the  piano.  She  then  played  three  or  four  of 
her  favorite  and  lively  Xunes,  accompanied  with  her  voice,  in 
a  manner  that  has  been  rarely  if  ever  equalled. 

The  results  of  these  examinations*  are  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  the  most  important  to  mankind  of  any  that  has  been 
obtained  on  any  subject  m  modern  times.  The  commence*. 
ment  of  our  existence  in  a  simple  magnetic  phenomena,  and 
the  development  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organs  and 
limbs  are  successively  formed  and  moved,  as  disclosed  in  the 
somniscieut  state,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  order  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner  in  which  nature  uniformly  executes  her 
woik ;  and  motion  in  man,  it  will  now  be  conceded,  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  organized  and  consequently  powerful  magnetic 
forces  like  that  in  other  organized  bodies, according  precisely 
with  the  theory  I  have  long  since  taught  and  demonstrated  on 
the  magnetised  rings,  and  not  to  the  feeble  capillary  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  inorganized  bodies,  called  endosmos  and  ex- 
osmos,  as  taught  by  modem  physiologists. 

The  magnetism  of  the  human  system,  as  disclosed  by  these 
examinations,  requires  a  very  extendad  commentary,  for  which 
I  have  no  room  in  this  work,  and  which  must  consequently  be 
deferred  to  a  future  period.  I  can  therefore  only  allude  to  a 
few  facts,  the  novelty  or  importance  of  which  may  not  be 
noticed  or  understood  by  the  reader.  One  of  these  is  the  situ- 
ation of  the  great  pole  f,  within  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
small  poles  in  the  pineal  (ganglion)  s,  and  the  great  superior 
ganglions,  a  a,  fig.  26,  and  the  division  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum into  four  equal  parts  by  the  magnetic  equators  e  /,  and 

r  s,  fig.  22. 

The  sensations  are  in  the  magnetic  forces,  and  are  attracted 

from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  along  the  nerves  and 

spinal  marrow  to  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and  from  thence 

along  its  fibres  to  its  convolutions,  the  reservoirs  of  the  inclinsr- 

tions,  which  are  inherent  in  and  belong  to  the  sensations,  like 

*  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler^  Phiendogist,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these 
examtiuitionB,  informs  me  that  he  has  8ince*examined  two  boys  at  Bos- 
Ion  in  the  somniscient  state,  on  the  subject  of  the  number  and  sitnalion 
of  the  poles  in  the  organs,  with  the  same  results  as  ihose  obtained  in 
&ese  cases. 
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the  ezpaoaioDs  to  repulsioQ8|,aiid  the  cootr9Ctiaii8  to  Uie  altnc- 

tions  of  these  forces. 

In  the  act  of  thinking,  these  forces  more  from  the  great  pole 
in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  to  the  conrolutians  or  phrenological 
organs,  and  from  these  intellectual  organs  to  the  great  pole  in 
the  centre.  We  therefore  think  by  the  action  of  these  forces, 
and  our  toilloT  the  eqgineer  which  determines  our  actions,  by 
the  directions  of  our  inclinations,  must  consequently  be  situat- 
ed in  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

The  heart,  the  great  centre  of  motion  of  the  system,  is  mag- 
netised with  Jive  large  poles  like  the  brain  >  by  which  motions 
are  produced  in  this  organ,  and  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  other  organs  have  poles  for  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, secretion  and  excretion,  &c.,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  shutting  them, 
and  for  attracting  the  fluids  or  semi-fluids  along  these  tubes. 

Number  qf  large  polei  in  the  organs. — Brain  5 ;  eyes  2  ; 
ears  2 ;  lungs  2 ;  heart  5 ;  stomaeh  2  ;  liver  2 ;  spleen  2 ; 
pancreas  2  \  kidnies  2 ;  bladder  2 ;  uterus  2 ;  ovaries  2 ;  vagina 
2 ;  breasts  or  mammae  2 ;  solar  plexus  2 ;  niesentery  2. 

The  orifices  have  each  one  large  pole,  viz : — Tongue  1  ; 
larynx  1 ;  pharynx  1 ;  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  1 ;  pyloric 
orifice  do,  1  ^  ileo-cescal  valve  1 ;  anus  1. 

7%e  gangliotis  of  vegetable  life,  or  those  connected  with 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  including  those  of  the  solar 
plexus,  have  each  one  small  pole. 

The  ganglions  of  phrenic  l\fe,  or  those  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum, e  Cj  fig.  29,  including  the  olivary  bodies,  i  i,  and 
ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves, AAA, have  each  (me  small 

pole. 

Secreting  system. — ^The  lymphatic  glands  of  this  system, 
including  those  of  the  mesentery,  have  each  one  small  pole« 
These  poles  are  alternately  negative  and  positive,  and  not  only 
secrete  a  fluid  in  these  glands,  but  ehaiige  its  negative  and 
positive  eharacter  alternately^  and  at  the  same  time  attract  the 
fluid  secreted  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  heart. 

Excreting  system. — ^There  are  no  poles  discovered  in  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  in  the  skin,  in 
the  somttisoient  state,  but  numerous  nerves  are  seen  to  termi- 
nate in  these  membranes,  and  in  the  skin. 

7%e  convolutions  qf  the  brain,  or  phrenological  organs, 
have  each  one  small  pole. — Motive  Power  qf  the  Human 
System. 
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ARTICLE  IIL 

PHRSKOLOOICAL  FACTS. 

Piurenology  is  often  right  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  wrong.  In 
hundreds  of  instances,  where  I  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  error, 
the  result  has  gone  to  sustain  and  confirm  the  science.  A  few  £Eicts 
of  this  class,  while  they  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  will  also  show  that  it  is  safe  to  rely  on  Phre- 
nology, even  though  it  contradicts  the  conduct  of  those  whom  it 
condemns. 

In  1835,  at  a  time  when  Phrenology  was  under  discussion  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  science,  while  defend- 
ing it,  was  requested  to  give  off  the  Phrenological  character  of 
Wm.  Guinn  Jones,  of  that  city,  who,  at  that  time,  was  President 
of  the  Young  Men's  Athenasum,  an  editor  of  one  of  their  most  re- 
spectable and  influential  papa^,  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
standing  first  in  the  first  circles  of  Baltimore,  so  that  he  was  trusted 
to  any  extent,  and  even  allowed  inside  the  post-office  during  the 
assorting  of  the  mail.  The  exanuner  and  tiie  person  examined 
were  well  acquainted ;  and,  in  making  the  examination,  he  said  to 
him :  *^  Why,  Jones,  if  I  were  not  acquainted  with  you,  I  should  at 
once  pronounce  you  a  down-right  rascal^  for  you  have  no  Con- 
scientiousness, but  prodigious  Acquiffltiveness  and  Secretiveness. 
You  would  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  yourself  what  belonged  to 
others.  I  could  not  trust  you  out  of  sight"  This  decision  of  ihe 
Phrenologrist  was  thought  really  monstrous ;  for  all  in  Baltimore 
considered  Jones  one  of  the  most  worthy  young  men  in  that  city. 
But  there  were  the  organs.  They  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  That 
Phrenology  made  him  out  a  real  rascal  was  perfecdy  apparent ; 
but  that  his  character  was  directly  the  opposite  was  equally  posi- 
tive. Thus  the  issue  rested  for  weeks — ^tiU  the  last  of  May,  1835, 
— ^when  Jones  was  arrested  for  robbing  the  post-office.  Sc&rcely 
ever,  on  any  occasion,  has  it  &llen  to  my  lot  to  witness  as  much 
surpriBe-T-as  much  perfect  astonishment — as  was  evinced  on  the 
occasion  of  his  arrest^  None  dared  believe  it,  and  yet  the  facts 
were  proved  upon  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  penitenti^ — thus 
confinmng  most  fully  the  predictions  of  Phrenology. 

I  had  the  above  from  an  eye  witness  of  the  examination  of  the 
Phrenologist,  and,  what  is  more,  from  an  opponent  of  the  science. 


He  prefiBoed  tlie  facts  jBuch  as  Ibllowa:  ^'Thoog^  I  have  no  faiA 
in  Phrenalogy,  yet  I  must  .give  it  the  credit  of  grueaniig  right  at 
least  ODce^"  and  then  proceeded  to  naxrate  what  he  heud  a  Phre* 
BcdqgJBt  say  of  Jones,  while  his  character  yet  stood  imhlemidied. 

The  supposed  failure  of  Phrenology  in  regard  to  Rathbone,  the 
foiger,  of  BuffiJo,  was  trumpeted  all  over  the  union«  Scarcely  a 
p^ier  but  copied  it;  it  was  in  every  body's  mouthi  and  has  been 
cast  in  my  teeth  a  thousand  times.  The  examination  was  made  by 
Sms^  in  tiie  Rochesfeer  jail.  Thinking  to  test  Inm,  thejr  took  him 
to  the- jail,  had  him  blind-folded,  and  then,  instead  of  introducmg 
tnonersy  as  was  proposed,  they  brought  forward  several  eiiizmgf 
flMmaded  in  irons  as  thouf^  thej  had  been  con  victs.  When  Rath* 
hone  was  brought  forward,  he  was  pronounced  a  talented  scoundrel^ 
capable  of  foi^ery,  counterfeiting,  and  swindling  on  the  lasgest 
scale,  &C.  When  the  Phrenologist  was  told  of  his  supposed  error, 
he  replied,  that  if  that  man  was  not  in  prison,  he  ought  to  be,  and 
would  be  if  he  was  not  careful.  Then  Rathbone  was  the  father  of 
Boffido ;  now  he  is  in  Auburn  State-prison. 

This  is  not  the  only  warmng  Phrenology  has  ^ven  the  people 
of  Rochester.  In  1840, 1  lectured  there  with  marked  success,  and, 
after  one  of  my  lectures,  was  asked  to  examihe  the  head  of  a  fine, 
portly  lodring  gentleman,  whom  I  pronounced  a  splendid  speaker, 
and  an  Episcopalian.  I  discovered  an  utter  absence  of  Consden- 
tiousness,  with  strong  animal  propensities,  especially  AmativenesSi 
He  stood  very  high  as  an  orator — one  of  the  first  in  that  vicinity— 
and,  as  a  clergyman,  universally  esteemed  and  bdoved.  Few 
men  stood  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  any  community  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  then  stood  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizois  of  Ro- 
chester. The  £act  that  I  had  examined  his  head,  spread  like  wild- 
fire tinoogh  the  city,  and  scores  asked  me  what  for  a  head  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  had.  To  a  few  of  the  first,  I  answered,  that  he  was  desHtuie 
of  Ctmicimtiousness.  The  marks  of  astonishment  tiiat  foUowed 
tins  annunciation,  wc»*e  many  and  strong,  and  I  was  often  rebuked 
by  the  declaration,  that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  first  standing  in 
the  place,  and  that  bis  character  stood  above  even  suspicion.-  I  an* 
swered,  ^'  Minister  or  no  minister,  he  has  no  conscience.''  I  after- 
wards examined  his  head  and  gave  him  a  written  description  of 
character,  in  which  I  stated  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  few  and 
feeble  compunctions  of  conscience ;  that  he  seld<Hn  felt  guilty ;  and 
that  conadentious  scruples  seldom  influenced  him.    I  also  added, 
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that  love  of  the  other  sex  was  a  besetdng  sin,  and  tiiat  if  gOTemed 
at  ally  it  was  governed  with  the  utmost  d^ffkvUy.  It  was  really  a 
predominant  quality,  and  unrestrained  by  moral  feeling.  In  his 
chart,  I  marked  Amativeness  7,  or  at  the  very  top  of  my  scale^  and 
Conscientiousness  only  3,  with  a  minus — ^too  feeble  to  exert  any 
restraining  influence  upon  such  powerful  Amativeness. 

The  above  occurred  in  January^  1841,  and,  in  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, he  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted  of  seduction^ 
and  that  of  a  most  flagrant  character.  When  news  of  his  apj^e- 
hension  and  probable  guilt  came  out  in  the  Rochester  papers,  a 
young  man  then  in  my  employ,  who  had  resided  in  Rodiester,  and 
knew  the  high  moral  and  religious  standing  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  ri>- 
solutely  refused  to  believe  a  word  of  its  truth,  alledging  that  suck 
an  act  from  such  a  man  was  imposrable,  and  maintained  that  some 
oiemy  had  done  this  out  of  personal  ill  will  to  Mr.  V.  Z.  or  to 
Grace  Church,  of  which  he  was  rector.  But  the  moment  I  heard 
of  it,  I  pronounced  it  ^ru€,  from  what  I  knew  of  his  developmentB, 
and  then  told  him  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  his  want 
of  Conscientiousness,  and  the  predoihinance  of  Amativeness.  Still, 
as  he  was  not  a  full  believer  in  Phrenology,  he  would  not  believe 
it  possible  that  Van  Zandt  was  the  guilty  man  represented. 

With  the  result,  all  are  familiar.  His  trial,  and  the  facts  evolved, 
were  so  recently  published  in  nearly  every  paper  in  the  Union,  that 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Rochester  were  believers  in  Phrenology.  Twice  have  th^ 
been  warned  by  that  science  before  the  crimes  were  conmiitted^ 
that  when  they  were  committed  they  might  "l)elieve  that"  Phre- 
nology "  is  true." . 

At  Dedkam,  Mass.,  at  a  public  double-test  examination,  I  found 
Color  small  in  a  man  somewhat  noted  as  a  painter,  and  described 
it  accordingly.  My  brother  (L.  N.  Fowler)  followed  me  before 
die  same  audience,  (he  not  having  heard  or  seen  my  description,) 
and  he  a]so  gave  the  man  small  Color.  This  was  considered  as  a 
great  mistake,  and  being  made  by  both  of  us,  the  science  suffered 
exceedingly.  Some  believers  in  Phrenology,  imwilling  that  the 
science  should  be  so  signally  at  fault,  put  several  questions,  with  the 
design  of  palliating  the  supposed  mistake;  but  this  only  made  the 
matter  worse  and  worse.  Afler  these  questions  had  been  put  and 
answered,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  out  plainly,  and  as  it  really 
was,  I  said  to  the  audience,  '<  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ^ 
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to  this  genfleman^a  single  qaestioii  tkat  will  settile  the  whole  mat- 
ter. We  maintain  that  his  talents  as  a  painter  depend  on  art  and 
fTottieej  not  on  a  natural,  intuitiTe  observation  and  recollection  of 
colois.  If  this  facultj  be  large,  he  can  at  least  tell  the  color  of  his 
wife's  qres,,  but  if  he  cannot,  you  will  of  course  concede  that  Phre* 
nok^  is  right.''  ^  And  now,  ar,  what  is  the  color  of  your  ,wife^s 
eyes?"  '^  I  can't  tell,"  was  his  answer;  and  yet  he vmUi  to  tell, 
because  he  felt  ctit  l^  our  pronoundng  him  d^ient  in  a  quality  in 
which  he  really  prided  himselfl  Instantly  ^  whole  audience  were 
turned  in  our  favor  as  strongly  as  they  had  the  moment  before  been 
against  us. 

At  Danton,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  I  examined  pub- 
licly the  head  of  a  man  who  had  very  small  Approbativeness  and 
Conscientioosness,  and  prodigious  Acquisitiveness,  Destructiveness, 
and  Combativeness,  with  feeble  Benevolence.  His  head  was  near- 
ly round,  very  wide  from  ear  to  ear  in  proprotion  to  its  length, 
short  upon  the  top,  conical,  and  low.  The  instant  I  touched  his 
head,  I  recoiled  back  involuntarily  as  from  a  serpent,  exclauning, 
'^No  Conscientiousness!  not  a  bit!  No  Approbativeness!  No 
feeling  of  shame !  Perfectly  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  his  fel- 
low men !  Utterly  regardless  of  moral  principle ;  without  any  con- 
sdentious  scnq)les,  and  cruel  and  selfish  in  the  extreme !"  Though 
respectably  dressed,  yet  I  have  seldom  found  as  bad  a  head  vnthout 
the  walls  of  a  prison.    His  vital  temperament  predominated. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been  arrested,  and 
was  soon  to  be  tried  for  a  most  inhuman  manslaughter  of  a  female 
slave.  She  was  to  be  his  slave  till  a  certain  age,  when  she  was  to 
be  free.  By  threats  and  falsehoods,  he  had  ahready  kept  her  six 
years  beyond  that  time.  Of  this  she  was  conscious,  and  finally 
broke  away  and  went  to  see  an  old  woman,  some  fourteen  miles 
distant,  who  knew  when  she  had  a  right  to  her  freedom.  He  fol- 
lowed and  found  her.  After  whipping  her  most  inhumanly,  he  tied 
one  end  of  a  rope  to  her  neck,  and  the  other  end  to  the  neck  of  his 
hoise ;  thus  he  drove  home  at  full  speed ;  sometimes  dragging  her 
by  the  neck,  when  she  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  and  every  now 
and  then  beating  her  in  a  most  barbarous  and  shocking  manner ; 
and  this  too  when  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Though 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed  of  a  powerful  constitution,  yet 
she  died  of  her  wounds  the  next  day.  His  treatment  was  described 
as  most  horrible.    Some  of  his  noghbcnrs  began  to  inquire  into  the 
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nwtter,  and  lie  ran  away  at  tbe  time  into  Delaware:  but  was  aoon 
a|ipidieiided  and  brought  back  in  chains;  still  he  exhibited  no 
traces  of  either  remorse  or  shame  when  surrounded  by  his  ncigli- 
bors,  who  knew  the  grounds  upon  which  he  was  apprehended. 
When  I  saw'hlm,  he  was  bailed  out,  but  walked  erect,  and  put  <hi 
«  bold  an  air  as  if  he  had  never  done  a  anfiil  act  This  fiemale 
determined  to  leave  Inm  at  the  time  she  did  that  her  duld  might 
not  be  born  a  slave;  and  it  was  the  apprehended  loss  at  this  un* 
bom  slave  that  so  enraged  Ins  AcquisitivenesB  and  Destruetiveneas. 

Not  long  since,  at  a  blindfold  cBammation,  a  gentleman  was 
brought  forward  whose  Amativeness  was  large,  and  also  indicated 
great  adwiiy.  I  dwelt  upon  it  as  much  as  was  deemed  proper ; 
but  was  regarded  as  grossly  in  error;  because  he  had  not  shown 
the  ordinary  attentions  to  ladies  which  men  generally  pay  them. 
On  account  of  this  failure,  he  came  up  a  second  time,  after  I  had 
examined  several  other  heads,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  A 
fiiend  of  the  science  then  asked  me  if  I  had  not  made  a  mistake 
about  that  organ.  I  answered,  *'  Not  unless  his  bumps  are  wrong." 
Disbelievers  in  the  science  now  triumphed  gloriously,  while  believ- 
ers held  down  thar  heads,  and  smoothed  over  the  alledged  mistake 
by  saying  that  even  the  best  would  miss  it  sometimes.  So  entirely 
unexceptionable  had.  his  life  been  in  this  and  other  respects,  that 
no  one  ever  suspected  his  possessing  more  than  an  ordinary  share 
of  this  propensity.  Biit  the  scales  soon  turned.  It  soon  leaked  out 
that  some  twenty  years  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  an 
illegitimate  child,  aud  that  the  same  was  true  of  one  or  more  of  his 
brothers. 

In  hundreds  of  other  omilar  instances,  I  have  corrected  the  opin- 
ions entertained  by  communities  in  regard  to  particular  persons, 
and  came  out  right  in  the  end,  although  at  first  apparently  in  error. 
Indeed,  when  I  am  certain  as  to  the  size  of  organs,  I  feel  as  sure  of 
the  accompanying  characteristics  as  I  could  be  of  the  results  of  a 
mathematical  problem  when  the  specific  data  are  given. 

in  preparing  this  article,  I  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving 
thename^  of  persons  and  places,  lest  I  should  injure  the  feelings  of 
&06e  named ;  but  these  facts  are  facts,  and  it  is  due  to  Phrenology 
that  they  be  recorded ;  and  if  they  rested  on  my  "  ipse  dixit^*  alone, 
they  would  carry  l^s  conviction  than  if  they  had  the  additional 
support  of  a  reference  to  persons  and  places  /  which,  however,  I 
tlKnig^t  best  to  omit  in  the  last  case. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

]>X.   BUCBAKAN's  DISC0TZRIX8. 

Uotil  within  a  few  days,  Dr.  Bachanao's  labors  m  Phrenology, 
have  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  west  and  south.  He  has  just 
ciMDpIeted  a  course  of  Lectures  at  Clinton  Hall,  in  this  city,  to  a 
dass  something  below  one  hundred,  and  another  to  a  private  das^ 
of  about  thirty,  many  of  whom  were  phyacians.  Another  coarse  is 
announced  at  Ruber's  Institute.  Two  or  three  of  his  Lectures  to 
his  private  class,  were  attended  by  the  Editor,  a  synopsis  of  which 
wiU  dottbtkss  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  <^  Phrenol<^cal 
Journal. 

Until  his  anriTal  in  New-York,  the  Muenologists  of  the  east  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  by  what  means  he  excited  the  organs. 
That  agent  appears  to  be  Animal  Maonetisii,  under  the  name  of 
the  JYeuraurit  Fluid  ;  and  Phrenology,  with  his  additions  and  difr* 
coveiies,  he  calls  Neubologt.    He  is  certainly  an  excellent  mag*- 
netiser,  and  is  the  author  of  some  valuable  discoveries ;  but  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  relied  upon,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
require  farther  proof.    In  regard  to  his  newly  discovered  organs,  I 
have  more  ecxnfidence  than  in  his  changing  the  position  of  some  of 
the  old  ones.    For  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been  engaged  almost 
continuiiQy  in  examimng  heads  by  the  old  locations,  with  what  sat" 
cess  the  public  are  left  to  determine*  At  all  events  th^  have  gifven 
myself  and  brother  no  little  credit  for  making  correct  observations^ 
These  observatioiis  have  been  preheated  solely  upon  the  old  loca- 
tiODS  of  the  Cleans ;  nor  am  I  willing  to  abandon  the  old  locations 
till  proof  of  his  new  locations,  of  a  character  even  more  poGstive 
than  that  already  seen  of  the  old  ones,  compels  me  to  make  the 
diange.    Still,  I  diall  endeavour  to  hold  myself  open  to  conviction. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  old  locations  are  to  be  abandoned, 
or  even  essentially  modified,  I  shall  ^ve  up  all  hope  of  ever  esta- 
bUdung  the  new  Ibcations  of  the  organs,  or  applying  Phrenology 
practically,  by  the  present  method  of  manipulation.     Adopt  his ' 
viewi^  and  the  examination  of  heads  must  be  abandoned  as  utterly 
iapracticahle.    This  I  cannot  consent  to  do  on  alight  grounds,  nor 
in  haste.    The  newly  discovered  organs  may,  and  doubtless  do  ex- 
ist; but  I  haTe  too  many  striking  confirmatioiis  of  the  old  locations 

vol-  V. — wo.  3. 
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^of  the  oi^ns,  for  a  moment  to  doubt  their  correctness,  and  dioold 
as  soon  think  of  distrusting  my  eyes  as  of  distrustii^  them. 

Dr.  B.'s  new  method  of  examining  heads,  certainly  deserves  at- 
tention. It  consists  of  having  a  person,  highly  susceptible  to  the 
magnetic  influence,  place  his  little  finger  upon  the  respective  or- 
gans, guided  as  to  their  position  by  the  magnetic  current  of  each 
organ,  and  then  receiving  the  impressions  given  off  by  that  mag- 
netic current,  by  which  he  professes  to  teU  the  present  state  of  the 
organ,  whether  it  has  recently  been  excited  or  depressed,  inflamed 
or  deddened,  &c. ;  thus  inferring  the  condition  of  the  organs  for 
years  past  If  this  can  really  be  done,  it  will  certainly  be  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  much  more  so  than  the  present  method  of 
manipulation;  so  that  I  would  willingly  exchange  the  present 
method  of  examining  heads  for  his,  provided  that  I  can  but  be 
convinced  that  it  may  be  refied  upon* 

But  by  far  the  most  important  department  of  Dr.  B-'s  discoveries 
is  that  relating  to  the  healing  art  He  professes  to  be  able  to  re- 
store diseased  organs ;  that  is,  effect  cures  by  magnetissing  the  co- 
operative organs  (poles)  in  the  face.  He  maintains,  what  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  in  the  Journal,  as  one  of  the  results  of  om 
sdentific  sittings  in  New-York,  that  every  organ  in  the  body  has 
its  organ  also  in  the  brab,  and  its  cooperative  organ  (we  call  it 
pde)  in  the  face,  by  magnetizing  which  ihe  fonction  iof  the  organ 
CBia  be  modified  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  rendered  more  or  less  ac- 
tive, and  so  as  to  be  restcnred  fiom  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  ocmdi- 
tioui  In  the  appScation  of  magnetism  to  tibe  dice  of  diseases,  I 
have  im/pUcU  confidence.  But,  without  a  kaiowledge  rf  Phrcno- 
logy,  and,  especially,  withoi^t  the  discovery  that  the  heart,  stomach, 
liver,  and  every  oi^an  of  the  body,  have  theur  organs  in  the  brain, 
and  their  correlative  organs  in  the  face,  this  application  of  magnet- 
ism to  the  removal  of  diseases  would  be  comparatively  powerktB. 
But,  the  two  united,  place  every  organ  of  the  body  under  our  con- 
trol, to  be  excited,  and  their  power  of  function  augmented,  or  to  be 
soothed,  and  their  morbid  or  inflamed  action  subdued.  A  synopsis 
of  the  effects  produced  by  Dr.  B.  upon  the  physical  organs,  was 
given  in  the  last  number  of  Vol.  IV. 

Dr.  B.  stated  in  his  lecture,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
that  the  brain  was  the  instrument  of  every  physical  functikn,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  mental  operations;  that  every  organ  commimi- 
cated  wilh  the  brain  by  means  of  the  NeurauriQ  (m^netic)  fluid; 


tbat  ikoB  infloaioe  opiated  AagcmaDy  as  regards  the  brmn  and^the 
Ifeodf ;  fliat  the  left  hemispfaere  of  the  brain  controDed  and  operated 
jospoa  ibe  orgaos  in  the  r^hi  side  of  the  body,  and  vice  versa  ;* 
that  Has  piindple  was  not  proved  by  anatomy^  but  by  experiment ; 
ttwl  flome  liftUe  sympafty  existed  between  the  right  lobe  fof  the 
Ivaia  and  ^  tiglit  side  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  diagonal  sym* 
petby  ahready  alluded  to;  that  each  of  these  phyacal  and  mental 
oigaiiB  in  the  brab,  had  its  anrelatiTe  organ  in  the  face ;  that  mag* 
netic  passes  made  firom  the  forehead,  backwards  and  downward,  tO" 
wards  Ihe  cerebelliim,  were  soothing  and  invigorating ;  that  those 
made  from  the  crown  towards  the  chin,  were  debilitating  and  re* 
ludng ;  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fordiead,  and  indeed  the  whole 
pf  the  head  before  the  ears,  was  relaxing ;  that  behind  the  ears, 
^was  exdtii^  and  stimulating;  that  the  iqpper  portion  of  die  head 
was  soothing,  but  the  upper  and  back,  though  soothing,  was  not 
relaxing,  but  gave  nerve  and  tone  to  the  system ;  that  the  whole 
of  the  base  was  exciting  and  tonic ;  that  the  back  portion  of  the 
lop  r^ion,  gave  moral  energy ;  that  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  was  base  in  its  character,  low,  animal;  that  the  base  of  flie 
fondkead  was  toedk  and  wicked,  i^rhile  the  base  of  the  bade  part  of 
fie  head  was  potfferfiU  and  wicked,  and  the  base  of  the  forehead 
was  maHeiotis  without  power ;  that  the  base  of  the  brain  is 
necessary  to  life ;  that  the  back  part  of  the  brain  was  indis- 
pensable to  moral  power  and  vigor^  that  a  brain  narrow  at 
the  base  accomplished  but  little  ;*  that  the  doctrine  of  anta- 
gonistie  organs  obtained  throughout  all  organs ;  that  when 
the  base  was  weak  it  should  be  stimulated ;  and  so  if  the  top 
of  the  head  predominated  in  action ;  that  small  or  feeble  or-r 
^ns  also  diould  be  stimulated  so  as  to  restoVe  proportionate 
action,  as  disproportionate  action  was  detrimental  and  painful, 
and  indoced  disease;  that  the  organ  of  Calorification  which 
heats  the  system,  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and 
had  its  correlative  organ  in  the  chin ;  that  its  antagonist,  the 
organ  of  Refrigeration,  was  over  the  ears,  about  the  middle 
of  old  Secretiveness,  producing  the  cool  and  refreshing ;  that 
the  o^n  of  animal  sleep,  an  organ  which  arrests  the  opera- 
tion  of  the   intellectual  organs  by  antagonizing  them  is 
juM    behind    and  below  the   organ   of  Cautiousness,  that 

*  A  statement  and  confirmatioD  of  this  principle,  is  to  be  found  on 
page5t  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  Education  and  SelC- 
hnprovement. 
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Conscioosnessjits  antagonist,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead ; 
that  the  intellect  expends  the  enei^ies  of  the  base  of  the  braia  ; 
the  lower  portion  of  which  was  irritating ;  that  there  was  aH 
organ  of  dreaming,  the  lower  portion  of  Ideality ;  that,  like 
Ideality,  it  gave  a  castle^building  disposition ;  and  dreamed 
when  the  person  was  awake ;  that  the  organs  which  require 
excitement,  are  easily  excited;  that  the  face  was  the  compen- 
dium of  all  the  organs ;  that  every  mental  action  changes  the 
physiological  action ;  that  if  the  communication  between  these 
correlative  or  conductive  organs  were  in  the  face  and  their 
true  organs  in  the  head  cut  off;  the  functions  of  active  organs 
would  be  felt yhni  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  face;  that 
these  conductor  organs  in  the  face  were  not  the  true  oTgpAs, 
only  their  medium  of  manifestatioiL;  that  when  these  conduc<* 
tor  organs  in  the  fiice  were  excited,  when  their  true  oi^na 
were  not  in  action,  their  functions  would  be  manifested  but 
not  felt ;  that  if  the  conductor  organ  of  Kirthfulness  were  ex- 
cited but  the  organ  of  Mirthf  alness  itself  not  in  action,  there 
would  be  laugtung  without  any  feeling  of  the  mirthful;  that 
striking  a  curve  from  the  cheek  bone  atong  the  muscles  of  the 
cheeks  to  the  hollow  of  the  chin  the  inside  of  the  circle  would 
embrace  the  conductor  oi^ans  of  the  brain,  but  that  the  con- 
ductor organs  of  the  body  were  out  side  of  this  circle ;  that 
the  conductor  organs  of  the  cerebral  organs  are  inverted  those 
organs  over  the  eye  having  their  conductor  organs  immedi- 
ately below  the  eye ;  while  those  that  are  higher  up  and  far- 
ther back,  have  their  conductor  organs  lower  down  in  the 
face ;  that  the  beard  was  given  to  man  to  protect  their  con- 
ductor organs ;  that  the  conductor  organs  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, are  b^ore  the  ears ;  hence,  that  passes  made  downward 
before  the  ears  to  the  chin,  would  stimulate  the  digestive 
apparatus ;  that  perspiration  was  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
chin ;  that  the  part  of  the  face  immediately  abQ^t  Uie  mouth 
gave  expiration,  or  threw  out ;  that  the  range  out  side  of 
these  including  that  largest  muscle  shown  id  laughing  or  the 
cheek  proper  gave  inspiration  ;  that  a  flat  face  denoted  i n- 
^iration ;  a  round  one  expiration ;  that  the  conductor  or- 
gans of  the  gastric  region  are  in  the  zigomatic  arch ;  that  near 
this  was  the  organ  of  disease  ;  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  excite  this  region,  and  also  not  to  excite  the  organ  of 
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moTlaXlty ,  or  organ  betmreen-  Hope  and  Veneration ;  that  the 
organ  oiniialiiy  was  in  the  cerebelhim,  by  stimulating  which 
a  poor  person  would  be  sustained  and  fattened ;  that  the 
cerebeilum  auatained  the  whole  system,  and  appropriattd 
food  &Cy  to  the  nourishment  of  the  system ;  that  a  large  cere* 
bellum  would  fatten  the  system  by  appropriating  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  same  amount  of  food  to  nourishment  than  a 
smaller  cerebellum ;  hence,  a  small  cerebellum  caused  a  lean 
spare  person,  and  a  large  cerebellum  rendered  one  fat ;  and 
much  of  a  similar  character. 

The  Editor  is  free  to  say  that  he  thinks  he  has  receiyed  some 
benefit  in  his  own  person,  by  baring  the  organs  of  the  stomach, 
lirer,  &c^  magnetized  in  harmony  with  Dr.  B.'s  doctrines. 
Some  of  his  experiments  were  certainly  striking,  and  quite 
satisfactory.  At  least  his  views  certainly  deserve  investigation  \ 
yet  he  is  somewhat  given  to  making  speculative  in/erence^t 
and  is  apt  to  claim  too  much  for  his  own  discoveries,  and  to 
regard  all  the  rest  of  Phrenologists  as  novices. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PHR£NO]:x>ar,  versus  matsrialism. 

Phrenology  is  often  unjustly  accused  of  favoring  Material- 
ism and  leading  to  infidelity,  whereas  it  in  truth  confutes  both. 
In  its  leading  doctrine,  namely,  that  one  portion  of  the  brain 
thinks,  another  is  used  to  manifest  anger,  another  kindness, 
and  so  of  each  of  the  other  manifestations,  there  is  evidently 
no  more  Materialism  than  there  is  in  the  opposite  doctrine 
that  the  whole  brain  thinks,  the  whole  is  employed  to  manifest 
anger,  the  whole  kindness,  &c.  Whatever  of  Materialism 
appertains  to  Phrenology,  appertains  to  it  solely  on  the  ground 
that  it  recognizes  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  thought  and 
feeling,  a  doctrine  quite  as  universally  admitted  by.  anti-phre- 
Qologisis  as  by  phrenologists,  so  that  the  former  are  Material- 
ists in  the  same  way  and  degree  in  which  the  latter  are. 


Bat  to  be  more  specific. .  So  ikt  from  &yoiing  MaterialioB^ 
Phrenology  famishes  stronger  arguments  against  that  doctrine, 
and  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  than  can  be  drawn 
from  any  other  source,  one  of  which  we  will  adduce. 

Materialism  asserts  that  the  mind  is  only  an  emanation  or 
condition  of  organized  matter — ^that  the  brain  is  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  the  brain,  or  at  least  the  product  of  the  brain  when 
active,  and  that  they  are  not  two  substances  or  entities.  Now 
it  is  plain  that  if  plirenology  can  point  out  a  single  mstance  of 
a  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  two,  if  it  can  show 
that  one  is  dormant  whilst  the  other  is  active,  or  one  strong 
whilst  the  other  is  feeble ;  it  thereby  overthrows  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Materialism,  by  showing  that  they  are  two  entities, 
and  that  each  is  not  always  as  the  other. 

What  then,  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Take  the  organ  of 
Eventuality  or  memory  of  facts.  This  organ,  and  also  this 
kind  of  memory  is  powerfully  developed  in  children,  especial- 
ly boys.  The  centre  of  their  foreheads  is  usually  swollen  out 
beyond  the  other  portions,  and  they  literally  never  forget  facts 
or  what  they  have  seen  or  heard.  In  relation  to  men,  es- 
pecially old  men,  the  tables  are  reversed.  Their  organs  of 
Eventuality  are  usually  small,  and  their  memory  of  fsicts  short 
and  indistinct.  And  yet  these  very  men,  whilst  they  forget 
the  events  of  the  day,  or  the  week  before,  recollect  clearly 
and  accurately  the  events  of  childhood.  This  shows  that  after 
the  scenes  of  their  childhood  have  passed  through  their  vigor- 
ous organ  of  Eventuality  into  a  mental  state,  the  after  condi- 
tion of  the  organ  differs  from  that  of  the  faculty ^  and  hence 
that  they  are  two  substances :  the  organ  being  weak,  but  the 
fkculty  vigorous. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  given 
state  of  one  organ  and  its  faculty,  the  inference  is  clear  that 
the  same  mat/  be  true  of  the  other  faculties.  At  all  events, 
having  pointed  out  a  difference  between  the  present  condition 
of  the  one  compared  with  that  of  the  other,  we  have  estab* 
lished  the  principlcy  thsii  vital  organization  is  not  mind,  and 
that  they  are  two  entities,  which  completely  upsets  Material- 
ism. 

An  equally  powerful  argument  against  Materialism  might 
be  drawn  from  Veneration,  which  is  adapted  to  the  worship 
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of  a  God— 4>f  a  spiritual  beingi  and  this  adaptation  of  a  phre* 
nological  fiicalty  in  man  to  a  spiritual  Being,  proves  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  Being.  By  thus  establishing  the  existence  of  a 
Spiritual  Being,  ^vre  again  overthrow^  Materialism ;  because 
the  very  existence  of  a  Spiritual  state  of  being,  independent 
of  matter,  is  incompatible  with  Materialism* 

Marvellonsness  is  also  adapted  to  a  world  of  spirits,  and 
Ais  proves  that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits  adapted  to  Marvel- 
lonsness :  for  in  no  instance  do  we  find  one  thing  adapted  to 
a  secbnd  without  the  existence  of  the  second  adapted  to  that 
of  tiie  first.  But  having  completely  routed  the  objection, 
**foot  and  horse,*'  by  the  first  ai^ument,  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  expand  the  other  arguments,  for  why  should  we 
continue  to  pelt  that  which  is  dead  ? 


ARTICLE  VI. 

PHEBNO   MAONXTISM. 

Among  the  almost  innumerable  experiments  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  by  applying  Magnetism  to  the  excitement 
of  the  Phrenological  faculties,  the  following,  though  not  more 
striking  than  many  others,  deserves  at  least  a  permanent 
record,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  in  all  its  particulars, 
except  that  this  description  falls  far  below  the  reality  described. 
It  was  related  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  keeper  of  the 
City  Hotel  (A  Temperance  House)  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  arid  was 
witnessed  by  some  twenty  persons.    The  magnetizer  was  Mr. 
T.  A.  Holt,  a  very  worthy  and  gifted  experimenter  in  Mag- 
netism.   The  subject  was  a  young  man,  rather  small  and 
slender,  who  came  to  Mr.  Holt  to  be  magnetized  for  pain  and 
oppression  in  the  chest.    After  Mr.  H.  had  magnetized  him, 
some  one  requested  him  to  magnetize  the  organs  of  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness.     This  was  no  sooner  done 
than  the  young  man  sprang  from  his  seat,  clenched  in  with 
Mr,  H.,  and  floored  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  grasped 
his  neck,  and  throttled  him  till  he  was  black  and  blue,  when 
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he  was  partly  diverted  and  partly  held  till  Mr.  H.  coidd  gel 
sufficiently  rdieved  to  make  the  passes  upward  from  these  or* 
gans,  when  the  combative  manifestation  ceased  instantly* 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  this  young  man  came  again  to  be 
magnetized.  Some  twenty  men,  boarders  and  others,  were 
witnessing  the  operation,  when  some  one  suggested  magnetizr 
ing  his  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  again.  This  Mr. 
H.  feared  to  do.  After  refusing  to  yield  to  repeated  solicita- 
tions,  Mr.  H.  was  finally  rallied  and  laughed  at  for  being 
afraid,  when  there  were  twenty  able  bodied  men  in  the  room, 
ready  to  protect  him  from  harm,  and  all  abundantly  sufficient 
to  hadle  any  man.  Finally  Holt  yielded,  and  slightly  magnet- 
ized these  organs.  The  young  man  caught  the  cushions  of 
the  sofa  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  tried  to  tear  them  in 
pieces.  Some  one,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  sport,  called  out  to 
Mr.  H.  to  magnetize  them  mare.  Scarcely  had  Mr.  H.  re- 
touched them,  when  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  with  the  appar- 
ent strength  of  a  giant,  and  with  a  power  both  of  muscle,  and, 
will  absolutely  irresistible,  caught  a  large  heavy  sofa,  which 
it  would  require  two  men  to  handle,  and  jerked  it  about  and 
placed  it  in  different  positions  as  though  it  were  a  trifle.  So 
energetic  was  his  manner,  and  so  amazing  his  strength,  that 
all  present  made  for  the  door  as  fast  as  Cautiousness  could 
make  them.  He  followed,  and  coming  to  the  dining  room 
door,  against  which  four  persons  stood  on  the  inside,  to  prevent 
his  entering,  he  pushed  it  open  as  though  it  had  been  unbraced. 
Whilst  dallying  about  the  door,  Mr.  Wilkins  said  he  went  up 
behind  him,  and  threw  his  arms  around  the  young  man's 
waist  and  clasped  them.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  ad- 
vantage thus  gained  over  him,  the  moment  the  magnetized 
wished  to  disengage  himself  he  did  so  with  a  sudden  jerk 
utterly  irresistable.  Said  Mr.  W.,<^he  tore  away  from  me 
with  as  much  ease  as  I  could  tear  myself  from  a  child  two 
years  old.  I  felt  perfectly  powerless  in  his  hands,  and  yet  I 
am  as  strong  as  most  men."  He  dallied  back  and  forth  in  the 
entrv  in  quest  of  some  object  on  which  to  exert  his  prodigious 
energies,  till  a  door  was  partly  opened  by  one  who  had  fled 
behind  it  for  safety,  and  he  passed  out  into  the  back  yard,  and 
thence  into  the  street.  In  going  out,  he  passed  a  two  horse 
sleigh,  loaded  with  a  hogshead  full  of  water,  standing  with 
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its  hiad  end  towanb  his  path ;  catching  it  hy  the  hind  end  ef 
its  rove,  he  tipped  it  over  as  if  it  had  been  a  hand^eted  with  a 
pail  of  water  on  it,  net  even  stopping  to  lift,  but  tipping  it 
over  in  an  inelant,  tMie  he  waspaning  to  the  street ;  thos 
doing  widibiit  stoppring,  what  would  hs?e  required  the  united 
moKular  energies  of  sereral  men.    In  the  street,  he  fell  upon 
a  horse  and  cutter,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  catching  up  the  back  part 
ef  the  cotter,  he  slammed  and  dashed  it  one  side  s^d  another 
till  he  saw  a  shop-mate  of  his  passingt  when  taking  after  him, 
he  caught  him  by  the  skirts  of  his  sinrtout,  and  tore  it  off  of 
him  instantly,  and  then  tors  it  into  riueds ;  but  the  8hop*mate 
himself  escaped.     He  then  ran  up  the  street,  and  encountered 
a  very  stout  athletic  man,  whom  he  threw  down  at  once 
and  made  tot  his  nedc,  and  would  doubtless  have  killed  him 
instantly,  but  by  this  time  a  heavy  force  with  ropes  &c.,  had 
collected,  and  followed  him  to  see  that  he  did  as  little  injury  as 
possible,  and  while  thus  choking  his  victim,  Mr.  H.  demagnet- 
ized him  by  two  or  three  upward  passes,  when  he  awoke  again 
tA  consciousness,  perfectly  surprised  at  bis  situation.    He  bad 
gone  to  sleep  in  tbe  house  with  his  coat  on,  but  now  found 
himself  ill  the  street,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  with  his  coat  off, 
and  his  clothes  bursted  in  several  places  by  the  prodigious 
feats  of  strength  put  forth.    The  surprise  he  evinced  at  his 
situation  was  equalled  only  by  the  terrific  energies  he  had 
just  diqilayed. 

He  then  went  to  church,  but  soon  returned  in  great  distress, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  muscles  that  move  the  arma  These 
were  magnetised  and  almost  instantly  relieved. 

To  those  who  have  seen  nothing  of  this  kind,  this  narrative 
will  appear  incredible ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  trucy  as  can  be 
sttested,  not  only  by  the  gentleman  named,  but  by  Dr.  Oard- 
aer,  Mr.  Allen  Esq.,  Ed.  of  the  Washingtonian  paper  issued 
in  Uttca,  and  many  others.  To  those,  however,  who  have 
eeen  espmments  in  Animal  Magnetism,  it  will  appear  as  it  is, 
true;  for  to  them,  the  liact  is  by  no  means  new  that  the  power 
of  both  the  muscles  and  phrenological  organs,  is  vastly  aug- 
mented by  bemg  magnetised.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  real 
life  at  all  to  compare  in  point  of  power  and  energy  of  manifes- 
tation, with  the  facidUes  when  magnetised.    The  ordmary 
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laws  of  physiology  are  set  aside,  by  others  of  an  appaisnliy 
supematural  character.  A  young  lady,  niece  of  Mr.  H.,  wfam 
magnetized,  could  take  up  80  pigs  of  lead  (about  900  pounds,) 
at  a  time,  and  carry  them  any  where  in  one  hand,  handling 
thdm  with  perfect  ease,  and  yet  no  man  at  the  lecture  couid 
be  found  strong  enough  to  more  than  raise  them  from  the  floor, 
with  both  hands  and  by  taking  every  adyantage. 

Before  a  very  large  audience  in  Syracuse,  I  magnetized  the 
arm  of  Alfred  Cook,  a  lad  of  that  village,  and  he  held  it  out 
perfectly  straight  for  two  koursy  without  an  effort  on  his  part 
or  any  pain  whatever ;  and  yet  few  persons  can  hold  their 
arms  out  fifteen  minutes  in  one  position.  Just  before  going  to 
the  lecture,  he  had  held  it  out  an  hour,  and  the  evening  before, 
he  held  it  out  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  yet  the  next  day  he  was 
as  strong  and  active  as  ever. 

A  lady  of  Syracuse,  who  attended  this  lecture,  became  mag 
netized  just  by  hearing  the  subject  lectured  upon,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  interrupt  the  lecture  to  demagnetize  her,  and  then, 
before  she  could  leave  the  house,  she  became  again  partially 
magnetized,  and  was  in  pain  all  night  and  the  next  day,  when  - 
she  came  to  my  office,  and  was  fully  magnetized,  atnl  then 
awoke  relieved.  She  has  been  known  to  fall  into  a  magnetic 
sleep  while  others  were  making  experiments  in  another  room 
without  her  knowledge. 

A  Clergyman  of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  a  stout  athletic  person, 
called  on  a  friend  in  Utica,  a  weakly,  feeble  lady,  who,  in 
showing  him  how  to  magnetize,  magnetized  him,  and  he  was. 
found  to  be  a  perfect  clairvoyant  from  the  first  He  not  only 
told  correctly  what  some  of  their  mutual  friends  wore  then 
doing,  but,  on  the  magnetizer^  touching  his  phrenological  or^ 
gans,  the  response  was  powerful  and  perfect  in  the  extreme. 
The  instant  his  Combativeness  was  touched,  he  arose,  clendi-* 
ed  his  hands,  and  squared  off  for  a  fight,  and  became  unman- 
ageable. In  order  to  prevent  his  injuring  some  one,  his  Be<- 
nevolence  and  Veneiation  were  touched ;  and  he  burst  forth 
into  a  most  fervent  strain  of  prayer;  and  yet  wanted  to  fight^ 
but  restrained  himself  firom  consideralicHis  of  its  impro|met]r 
in  a  clergyman,  and  because  praying  and  fighting  did  not  bar* 
moBuewdl toge Aer.  Various  other  simikir b^q^imeiits wem 
made  on  ^im,  and  with  similar  results. 


The  Afimetiliirttiess  of  a  lady  in  Syracuse  was  magnetized* 
and  abe  called  out  to  a  lady  for  soinething  to  eat.  A  loaf  of 
brown  bread  was  banded  to  her,  when  she  dng  right  into  it 
with  her  mouth  withotit  cutting  or  breaking  it,  with  all  the 
voracity  of  actual  starvatlbn.  Her  Acquisitiveness  and  Se*^ 
ereltvettess  were  magnetized,  and  she  instantly  clasped  what- 
ever she  could  get  hold  of/stuSedher  pockets  foil,  hid  some 
things  behind  her,  and  showed  a  perfect  mania  of  the  acquisi- 
tive and  hoarding  feeling. 

But  the  most  interesting  department  of  this  class  of  facts 
consists  in  the  fact  tbat  permanent  impressions  can  be  made 
upon  any  organ,  so  that  that  impression  remains  indeliible 
when  they  are  not  magnetized,  and  even  controlis  their  actions 
any  length  of  time  required.    Thus :  this  young  lady  was 
asked,  when  in  this  state,  what  it  was  best  for  her  to  eat.    She 
replied,  and  among  other  things,  butter  was  pronounced  bad. 
While  in  that  magnetic  state,  she  desired  her  magnetizer  to 
will  her  to  aci  on  her  own  prescriptions ;  that  is,  to  eat  what 
she  had  said  flhe  ought  to  eat,  and  to  eat  less  than  she  was  in- 
clined to.    Since  then,  she  has  had  no  desire  to  eat  the  pro- 
smbed  articles,  but,  of  her  own  accord,  voluntarily,  and  without 
even  knowing  what  she  did  prescribe,  and  what  proscribe, 
or  that  she  had  done  either,  siie  partakes  only  of  the  pre- 
scribed articles,  and  rejects  those  that  were  proscribed,  although 
her  natural  appetite  desires  the  proscribed  articles.    In  more 
instances  than  one,  and  on  several  subjects  have  these  exper- 
iments been  tried  with  perfect,  success. 

Results  similar  to  these,  have  been  already  narrated  in  tbd 
Journal,  and  shdw  to  what  an  excelient  account  this  science 
can  be  turned.  They  are  truely  wonderful,  but  still  more  use- 
ful   Yet  it  is  not  for  us  to  wonder  at  these  results,  but  simply 

s 

to  record  them. 

The  following  firom  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  of  Dec. 
89^  is  in  point  and  will  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM. 

At  a  course  of  lectures  on  Animal  Magnetism^  delivered  in 
this  city  by  Prof.  Powell,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committe  to  report  upon  the  phenomena  which  they  have 
witnessed  in  illustration  of  fhis  novel  and  interestmg  science. 
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Entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  which  ifa&t 
appointment  imposedy  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  di- 
rest their  minds  of  all  prejudice  or  pre-conoeiyed  opinions 
for  or  against  this  species  of  magnetisoL  It  was  believed  that 
this  science,  if  estabhshed,  was  a  "discovery  well  worth  the 
investigation  of  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth.  Determinedt 
therefore,  to  give  the  subject  a  fioiirinvestigation,  the  committee 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  a  patient  observance  and  ex- 
amination of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  their  recital,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  reception  which  other  important  discoveries  in 
the  natural  sciences,  have  met,  has  prepared  our  minds  for  the 
exhibition  of  skepticism  in  the  propagation  of  this.  Indeed^ 
the  character  of  the  experiments  were  of  a  nature  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  committee  might,  perhaps,  have  doubted  their 
truth,  had  they  not  seen  and  examined  for  themselves. 

The  class  received  five  lessons.  In  the  first,  Prof.  Powell 
explained  briefly  the  general  phenomena,  and  taught  us  how 
to  magoetizet  Profiting  by  these  instructions,  many  of  the 
class  have  successfully  operated  upon  their  neighbors.  This 
fact  silences  all  cavil ;  and  the  idea  of  juggling  or  collusion, 
can  no  longer  with  propriety  be  entertained.  Indeed,  the 
association  of  such  terms  with  the  name  of  Prof.  Powell,  an 
individual  in  every  respect  a  gentleman,  is  superlatively  con- 
temptible. 

In  the  second  lesson  he  exhibited  the  physical  effects  of 
magnetism,  and  taught  the  class  how  to  produce  them.  Plac- 
ing a  gentlemen  of  our  city,  whom  he  had  previously  magnet- 
ised, on  the  floor,  he  requested  him  to  stretch  out  his  arm  in  a 
horizontal  position ;  when  done,  with  one  motion  of  his  band, 
Prof.  Powell  paralized  the  arm,  so  that  neither  the  gentleman 
himself,  although  he  tried  with  all  his  might,  nor  any  of  the 
class  could  put  that  arm  down.  Having  liberated  the  stiffened 
arm,  he  next  raised  by  the  motions  of  his  hand,  both  of  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman,  placed  them  upon  his  (the  gentle- 
man's) head,  and  fastened  them  there  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  remove  them,  without  breaking  bones  or  tearing 
muscles.  He  next  fastened  the  gentleman's  feet  to  the  floor ; 
requested  him  to  come  tonrards  him,  but,  although  willing,  and 
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iMtDunBly  endeavoxiiig  to  do  so,  the  gentleman  found  himeelf 
:%\thoiit  ability  to  raise  a  foot.    He  next  paralized  one-half  of 
lihft  gentleman,  -while  the  other  remained  in  a  perfectly  natural 
state.     Having  liberated  him.  Prof.  Powell  gazed  upon  the 
gentfeman  for  a  moment,  and  then  inquired  of  him  in  regard 
to  his  sensations  during  this  temporary  paralysis.     The  gen- 
tleman attempted  an  answer,  but  his  jaws  were  closed,  and  his 
tongue  paralized.    Privately  requesting  one  of  the  class  to 
preToit  the  gendeman  from  falling  to  the  floor,  the  gentleman's 
back  bemg  towarda  him,  by  a  mere  effort  of  his  will,  at  a 
given  signal,  he  caused  him  to  fall,  first  from,  and  then  toward 
him.    He  next,  by  exciting  a  portion  of  the  brain,  prodded  an 
epileptic  fit,  with  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  that  disease, 
imtil  the  attending  physician  requested  the  operator  to  cease. 
'He  then  put  three  peisons  in  communication,  and  requested 
them  to  pass  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  while  on  their 
way^  at  a  given  signal,  he  fastened  them  immovably  to  the 
floor,  without  the  power  to  move  a  foot,  or  bend  a  joint  of 
their  legs.    He  then  placed  the  points  of  their  fingers  together 
so  that  the  combined  force  of  the  whole  could  not  separate 
them.    He  then  extended  his  fore  finger  towards  this  E  Pluri* 
bus  Unum  of  hands,  and  attracted  the  entire  confederacy 
towards  him,  with  the  same  ease  that  the  pole  attracts  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

In  the  third  lesson,  he  demonstrated  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
and  at  the  same  time  showed  that  phrenologists  had  located 
some  of  the  organs  wrong '—also  brought  to  light  many  new 
organs.  The  subject  being  mesmerized  and  blindfolded,  he 
excited  the  various  organs  without  touching  them  or  the  in* 
dividual ;  the  committee  giving  him  written  directions,  as  to 
the  organs  to  be  excited,  the  subject  exhibited  their  appropri- 
ate language.  He  excited  the  organs  of  Mirthfulness,  Com- 
bativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Sorrow,  Cold,  Heat,  Self- 
Esteem,  &c  He  then  paralized  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
awoke  the  subject  to  consciousness.  On  being  asked  how  he 
felt, he  made  no  reply,  but  began  to  stare  in  astonishment  and 
fear,  while  the  class  laughed  at  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
Asked  him,  laughing,  how  he  felt, &c.  He  made  no  reply; 
but  began  to  weep^  and  make  signs  for^  paper.  This  being 
handed  him^he  took  his  peneQ,  and  wrote  tiiat  he  could  not 
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hear  a  word.  And  the  fear  that  he  was  deaf  bejoad  reeoveiy^ 
(as  he  afterward  stated,)  overpowered  him. 

The  fourth  lesson  was  devoted  to  Neurology.  The  experi- 
ments consisted  in  exciting  the  various  organs  of  the  brain, 
while  the  subject  was  awake.  These  also  were  equally  in- 
teresting with  those  of  the  preceding  evemng,and  of  a  similar 
character,  with  the  addition  of  exciting  an  organ,  which  exhib- 
ited all  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness.  He  also  excited  an 
organ  which  seemed  to  control  the  pnlsations  of  the  heart—* 
In  a  short  time  the  pulse  of  the  subject  began  sensibly  to  lessen, 
while  a  fainting  indescribable  sensation,  as  the  subject  declared, 
began  to  take  possession  of  the  frame ;  and  he  requested  the 
operator  to  desist.  During  this  operation,  two  physicians 
watched  his  pulse,  and  they  declared  that^it^coutinued  gradual- 
ly sinking,  lower,  and  still  lower,  until  they  considered  it  dan« 
gerous  to  continue  the  experiment  loiter,  and  advised  the 
opemtor  accordingly. 

The  fifth  lessoh  was  devoted  to  the  application  of  Magnet- 
ism— ^to  the  cure  of  diseases.  This  was  highly  interesting. 
As  an  illustration,  he  excited  the  organ  of  heat,  in  one  of  the 
gentlenien  of  our  city,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  very  clothes 
seemed  to  scorch  him ;  and  he  shrunk  from  every  thing,  as  if 
it  had  been  fire,  save  fire  itself.  For  this  he  seemed  to  have 
an  irresistible  affinity.  Breaking  away  from  the  operator,  he 
ran  to  the  candle,  and  placed  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  the 
flame,  where  he  continued  to  hold  them  until  he  was  taken 
away  by  force. 

He  complained  of  no  bum  of  Uie  candle,  but  declared  that 
it  felt  more  agreeab?e  than  any  other  part  of  him.  But  when 
demesmerised,  he  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  bum  from  the 
candle  —from  this  the  operator  informed  us  he  would  relieve 
him.  He  then  made  several  passes  with  his  fingers  over  the 
scorched  surface,  and  the  subject  declared  he  felt  the  pain  no 
longer. 

From  these  and  many  other  experiments,  equally  interest- 
ing, witiiessed  by  the  class,  the  committee  regard  the  follow- 
ing  propositions  clearly  established : 

1st.  Tnat  by  manipulation,  and  a  firm  exejrciBe  of  the  vhii^ 
individuals  may  be  thrown  into  a  mesmeric  sleepy  divesCed  of 


CNrdinary  amaalioiis  and  phymcaUy  pkbed  oolirely  under  the 
coatTol  of  the  opesator.  * 

2d.  That  Phrenology  is  true, 

3d.  That  one  or  more  membem  of  the  body  can  be  affected, 
Truhottteffoetmg  tlio  whole. 

J.  B.  BssRs, 
CBAuircr  NasHi 
M.  B.  Batsmav, 

E.   JACKaON, 

Horatio  X.  Fihn,       , 

ChAS.    DuNCOMBEy 

E.  C.  Hall, 
D.  J.  Halatead, 

CojiMrrTES. 
Sochesier  Daily  Advertiser. 
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Sreooorl^^FfNr  MTenl  yeara  past,  diit  Phiemdogislt  or*  mort  pnqn 

eily  ftfiger,  (for,  without  aniting  siaging  with  PhreBology«  he  would 

aot  earn  hia  expenses,)  has  every  where  assiduously  propagated  die 

fi^&sehood  that  he  is  a  partner  of  the  Editor ;  and  cm  this  account  has 

often  obtained  eonfidenoe«  only  to  abti$e  it    Phrenologisti,  of  oil  otben, 

riionld  at  least  be  hane$t.    He  is  not,  and  hence  I  take  this  method  of 

centTBdicdDg  his  assertions  of  partnership,  and  of  eantionuig  those  who 

wsrii  to  obtsia  the  Joonttl,  not  to  subscribe  thioogh  him ;  for,  of  ail 

the  money  he  has  taken  ton  the  Joumd  since  its  comaiencement,  he 

has  not  paid  over  one  cent,  nor  has  he  ever  sent  in  the  names.    Still, 

those  who  send  in  complaints  of  not  having  received  the  Journal,  after 

having  subscribed  to  him»  have  had  it  sent  to  them.    This  course  can- 

not  be  afforded,  and  will  not  be  continued  much  longer.    I  took  him 

into  my  oifice,  not  as  a  partner,  but  as  an  apprentice,  and  allowed  our 

names  to  be  published  together  in  order  to  aid  him,  till  I  found  he  was 

disgracing  me  and  the  science  by  dissipation  and  other  vices,  when  I 

discontinued  ray  connection  with  him.    Still,  unwilling  to  expose  him, 

I  have  borne  his  impositions  till  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue. 

More  than  once  I  have  taken  him  out  of  tlie  sheriff's  hands ;  and,  all 

over  the  country,  he  has  unpaid  bills  standing  against  him.    To  make 

these  remarks  is  ^exceedingly  unpleasant,  but  the  science  and  my  con- 
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neetion  with  it  requires  that  I  shotdd  speak  thus.    I  say,  dieiii  let  him 
stand  OQ  his  own  merits,  and  not  on  his  being  my  partmr* 

Phystognomj^.^^Dr.  J.  W.  Rbdfibld  professes  to  have  made  dis* 
coveries  in  Physiognomy  of  a  highly  interesting  and  important  natore, 
and  wishes  to  submit  to  scientific  men  its  claims  as  an  exact  scieooe. 
It  consists  o{faet9  alone  that  at  once  engage  assent,  and  embraee  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  character  by  the  face  and  eniirt  tyntem^  bat  of 
the  constitation  in  its  states  of  health  and  disease  and  the  means  of  its 
recovery  and  improvement  perhaps  of  still  grealer  importance. 
Though  far  from  having  perfected.  Dr.  R.  believes  that  the  prineij^ee 
of  the  science  are  well  established  and  that  to  those  who  can  appreciatft 
them  they  will  be  considered  invaloable.  Gentlemen  wishiDg  privmte 
instructions  on  this  subject,  he  will  be  happy  to  meet  at  his  office, 
No.  12  Park  Place. 

A  Phrenological  /fae^—- Mr.  John  Morrison,  stiperintendent  of  the 
laboring  department  of  Auburn  Prison,  relates  the  following  of  one  of 
the  convicts.  He  said  that  all  Phrenologists  who  have  visited  the  prison 
have  selected  an  old  convict  as  having  decidedly  the  worst  head  they 
ever  saw  on  a  human  being.  Last  summer,  while  a  state  committee 
were  in  cession  at  Auburn  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  le* 
commending  some  of  the  convicts  to  pardon,  and  while  this  desperate 
eonvict  knew  that  Mr.  Morrison  was  trying  [to  pvocurs  his  pardon, 
arranged  a  plan  to  murder  him.  He  broke  his  sheep  shears  (which  be 
was  using  while  weaving  carpet  for  Mr.  M.)  put  wdoden  handles  upon 
them,  and  thus  made  knives  of  them,  with  which  he  and  several  other 
convicts  had  arranged  to  stab  and  murder  him.  Judging  from  Mr* 
M.'s  head  and  character,  he  had  given  no  occrsion  for  an  unkind  feed- 
ing. This  same  convict  was  three  years  in  prison  in  Algiers,  Affiea, 
and  was  sent  to  prison  during  life.  Mr.  M.  said  that  all  the  eruel  con* 
viets  were  sloping  from  the  forehead  to  Firmness  and  Sdf-Esieem. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE   XVIL8  OF  TIOHT-LAOIKO. 

The  self-induced  evils  under  which  mankind  groan,  are 
many  and  distressing.    Of  these,  some  are  imposed  by  intern* . 
jmrance,  others  by  poverty,  sickness,  and  the  artificial  state  of 
society  in  which  we  live ;  yet  all  are  brought  by  man  upon 
himself.    But  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  inflicted  by  the 
tyrant  goddess  Fashion  ;  of  which  tioht-lacino  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  injurious.    For  the  last  ten  years,  the  author 
has  taken,  a  bold  and  public  stand  against  these  evils,  especi- 
ally the  latter.    In  my  work  on  Matrimony,  I  censured  this 
wicked  practice  in  terms  of  unquaUfied  disapprobation,  even 
though  fully  aware  that  its  sale  would  be  materially  injured 
thereby.     I  have  since    had    the   unspeakable  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  these  brief  but  pungent  remarks,  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  Anti-Lacino  SocraTixs,  and  been  a  rallying 
point  for  the  friends  of  "  natural  waits  or  no  wives.'*    With  a 
view  of  extending  my  usefulness  in  this  department,  and  doing 
what  I  can  to  render  a  practice  which  I  consider  as  great  an 
evil  as  intemperance  ever  was,  and  far  greater  than  that  vice 
vox*  V. — ^KO.  4. 


.-^ONIUEoTcT^ 
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w  now  IS,  as  disgifacefui'  as  it  is  fashionable  and  pernicious,  I 
hav^  (}etermi<;L^(^to  de;ir{>te  the  following  pages  exclusively  to 
^  practical  e^pWtion  of  the  evils  of  this  fashion^  and  thereby 
do  what  I  can  to  induce  gentlemen  not  to  require  this  self- 
immolation  at  the  hands  of  ladies,  and  induce  woman  to  aban- 
don a  practice  so  destructive  of  her  own  happiness,  and  so 
detrimental  to  posterity. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  enter  into  the  scientific  de- 
partment only  far  enough  to  show  its  practical  evils;  to  show 
how  it  destroys  personal  happiness,  undermines  the  constitution, 
depresses  the  spiri^^r  sl^ortens  life,  and  injures  posterity.  Do 
not,  my  faijp^^fSad^r)ij.^^ArjE>k^  book  with  a  sneer,  but  give 
it  at  leastyin^iZ/en^ive  perusitty  a^d  then  act  according  to  your 
convictions.  j       in^n        | 

To  matte  the  matter  still  more  lilain  and  forcible,  I  have  in- 
troduced en^f<a^ij;igs,'iJraWb  by  J.  W.  Prentiss,  in  one  set  of 
which  the  7ia/i«r27T)ositi(Jn  and  full  development  of  the  vital 
organs  are  represented,  and  in  the  other^  their  cramped  state 
and  distorted  position. 

In  order  to  do  this  subject  justice,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  somewtiat  fully  into  the  operations  and  uses  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  and  functions  of  the  body,  so*as  to  show  Aoto  and 
to  what  extent  this  practice  affects  them. 

The  human  body  is  composed  of  three  great  classes  of  or- 
gans, all  distinct  in  their  nature  and  ends,  but  each  indispensa- 
ble to  happiness,  and  even  to  life.  These  classes  of  organs 
and  their  functions,  are  sometimes  called  the  Temperaments, 
and  the  predominance  or  deficiency  of  either,  is  called  the 
predominance  or  deficiency  of  the  corresponding  Temperament 
These  classes  of  organs  or  temperaments,  are, 

1.  The  Vital  or  NotrRzsuiNO  Temperament,  which  embra- 
ces the  hearty  lungs^  digestive  apparatus,  blood,  viscera,  and 
all  the  internal  organs  contained  within  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, analagous  to  those  removed  from  animals  in  fitting  them 
for  the  table.  Its  predominance  gives  a  thick-set,  stocky  form 
of  body,  together  with  depth,  breadth,  and  roundness  of  shoul- 
ders,  and  thus  a  full,  capacious  chest ;  throws  the  arms  far 
apart,  and  sets  them  well  back ;  gives  a  well  developed  abdo- 
men; large  and  sttong  lungs;  great  power  of  voice;  a  full, 
strong  pulse ;  sound  and  well  set  teeth ;  plumpness  of  person ; 
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hrge  waist ;  a  full  bust,  and  a  good  figure.  This  organization 
gives  great  strength  of  constitution,  and  rigor  of  body;  a 
stTOTigboId  on  life  ;  a  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue,  privation, 
and  exposure ;  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  life  and  vital 
energy,  te  be  expended  either  by  the  muscles  in  physical  ex- 
ertion, or  by  the  brain  and  nerves,  in  thought  or  feeling ; 
warmth  and  elasticity  of  feeling,  and  a  hearty  relish  for  food, 
sleep,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  animal  life. 

This  portion  of  the  body  not  only  originates  vitality,  but 
supports  an$  sustains  the  whole  animal  economy;  and  consti- 
tutes the  fountain-head  and  main  source  of  animal  power  and 
vital  energy ;  manufactures  animal  heat ;  resists  cold  and  heat, 
disease  and  death ;  and  re-supplies  the  brain,  nerves,  and  mus- 
cles wilb  that  vital  energy  which  their  every  action  compels 
them  to  expend.  It  is  the  first  pimion  of  the  animal  economy 
formed,  and  the  me^ns  employed  in  manufacturing  and  depos- 
itizif  matter  for  the  formation,  growth  and  nutrition  of  all  the 
parts  requiring  either ;  and  hence  is  most  active  in  childhood 
and  youth,  when  these  functions  are  the  most  vigorous.  Life 
is  also  extinguished  sooner  by  a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, than  on  any  other  part,  the  head  not  excepted,  and  the 
blood,  instead  of  coagulating,  remains  liquid,  all  showing  that 
these  iatemal  organs  are  the  fountain  and  centre  of  animal  life. 
AU  aged  and  eminently  talented  persons  will  be  found  to  pos- 
sess amply  developed  chests,  and  all  consumptive  and  short- 
lived persons,  to  have  narrow  chests.  The  chests  of  long-lived 
persons,  and  of  bale,  hearty  families,  will  always  be  found  to 
bedeep,  ample, and  expansive;  their  shoulders  broad,  waists 
large,  and  persons  stocky;  but  those  who  die  young,  unless  by 
accident  or  some  acute,  inflammatory  disease,  and  also  sickly, 
delicate,  feeble  children  and  invalids,  will  be  found  to  be  slim- 
built,  narrow  and  shallow-chested,  small  around  the  waist, 
and  poorly  developed  in  the  abdomen ;  as  are  most  who  are 
afBicted  with  dyspepsy,  liver-complaint,  scrofula,  weakness, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  consumption,  and  this  whole  class  of 
diseases.*  Their  cause  is  feeble  vital  organs,  and  their  tnrft- 
taiions  are  a  narrow  chest  and  small  waist.  Other  things 
being  the  same,  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  these  vital 

*I  aeareely  ever  £iil  in  predicting  the  ages  of  any  one*8  ancestors,  by 
ibe  siie'of  the  chest 
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organs,  that  is,  to  the  fulness  of  the  waist  and  expansion  of  the 
chesty  will  be  the  health  and  strength  of  the  constitution. 
'Show  me  a  narrow  chest  and  small  waist,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  delicate,  sickly  invalid  ^  but  let  the  heart,  lungSj^  digestive 
apparatus,  and  circulation  be  vigorous,  and  the  whole  system 
is  vigorous ;  the  feelings  buoyant  and  elastic ;  the  health  ex- 
cellent ;  diseases  resisted,  and  life  prolonged.  Were  I  to  take 
the  most  effectual  method  I  know  of  for  undermining  the 
health  of  an  enemy,  and  making  him  perfectly  wretched,  I 
would  cramp  his  vital  organs — in  other  words,  I  would  lact 
him* 

2.  The  second  great  function  of  animal  life  is  performed  by 
the  bones  and  muscles,  and  called  the  Motive  Temperament ; 
but  as  it  is  less  injured  by  lacing,  I  shall  pass  to 

3.  The  MxNTAi.  Temperament,  or  nervous  system,  whidi 
embraces  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  that  portion  of  the  body 
called  into  action  in  the  manufacture  and  exercise  of  thought, 
feeling,  sensation,  &c.  I  have  introduced  this  Temperament 
mainly  to  point  out  the 

SVILS  OF  ITS  PHSDOMIHAHCX. 

Those  in  whom  the  nervous  Temperament  predominates 
over  the  vital,  will  generally  have  cold  hands  and  feet,  but 
much  heat  and  pain  in  the  htad^  if  not  a  severe  and  continual 
head-ache,  because  too  much  blood  flows  to  the  head,  and  too 
little  to  the  extremities,  which  causes  them  to  feel  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  excites  them  inordinately,  even  by  trifles.  Their 
heated  imagination  magnifies  a  mole-hill  till  it  becomes  a 
mountain.  They  are  kept  in  a  continual  fever  of  excitement, 
tossed  back  and  forward  by  currents  and  counter  currents  of 
feelings  which  they  find  it  impossible  to  control.  Sometimes 
they  are  elated  beyond  measure,  and  full  of  ecstacy,andanon, 
they  are  plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  despair  by  some  trifle, 
too  insignificant  to  effect  a  healthy  brain ;  for  their  sensibilities 
are  morbidly  alive  to  every  thing.  They  retire  to  their  couch, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  boiling  blood  courses  through  their 
brain,  and  their  laboring  pulsations  shake  their  very  frame. 
They  think  and  feel  intensely  upon  every  thing,  only  to  increase 
the  disease,  and  aggravate  their  mental  sufferings.  If  Cau- 
tiousness be  large,  they  are  afraid  of  their  own  shadow,  and 
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see  all  their  paths  filled  with  lions  and  tigers.    If  Approbate 
iveness  be  large^  they  thirst  for  praise,  but  see  the  desired  cup 
dashed  from  their  lips  by  merely  imaginary  neglects^  which 
are  so  construed  as  to  cause  the  deepest  chagrin  and  mortifica- 
tion. They  seek  sleep  but  find  it  net.  Hour  after  hour,  they  turn 
from  side  to  side  upon  their  couches,  exhausted  even  to  prostra- 
tion by  mental  action,  yet  unable  to  compose  their  excited, 
erratic  feelings.    Bright  thoughts  flit  like  meteors  across  their 
mental  horizon,  only  to  banish  in  midnight  darkness.    And  if 
tardy  sleep  at  last  folds  them  in  his  unwilling  arms,  frightful 
dreams  disturb  their  shallow  slumbers,  till  they  awake  en- 
shrouded in  deep  melancholy  and  impenetrable  gloom.    They 
feel  most  keenly  only  to  (eel  most  wretchedly.    At  short  inter- 
val8,a  sigh,  orgroan,or  '^Ohdear  me !"  escapes  them,  and  they 
inlernally  feel,  ^*0h,  wretched  man  that  I  am!"  not  because 
tbey  feel  guilty,  but  because  they  are  nervous.    They  feel  bur- 
dened with,  they  know  not  what,  but  this  only  aggravates 
their  oppression.    Things,  otherwise  their  joy,  become  their 
tormentors,  and  every  sweet  is  rendered  bitter.    Their  nervous 
energies  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inflamed  ac- 
tion, yet  they  have  no  strength  to  endure  this  preternatural 
excitement.    Days  and  weeks  roll  only  to  augment  their  miser- 
ies.   Thjdir  excited  minds  seek  relief  in  books,  especially  novels, 
only  to  increase  their  sufierings.    The  cause  of  these  sufierings 
is  a  predominance  of  the  Mental   Temperament  over  the 
viTAJL,  and  TiOHT-LAciNo  has  a  direct  and  powerful  i^niexiCY 
to  cause  this  predominance,  first  by  retarding  the  action  of  the 
vital  organs,  and  interrupting  digestion,  nutrition,  and  circula- 
tioji;  and  secondly,  by  inflaming  the  nervous  system,  and  giv- 
ing the  blood  a  tendency  to  flow  to  the  head,  and  thus  prevent 
its  flowing  to  the  extremities  and  skin.    On  inquiring  into 
the  private  feelings  of  tight-lacers,  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
their  hearts,  they  will  be  found  to  sigh,  and  feel  miserably.    If 
they  have  no  real  cause  of  trouble,  they  have  some  imaginary 
oney  yet  never  once  dream  that  this  girting  their  waists,  sends 
die  blood  up  to  their  heads,  and  thus  morbidly  excites  the 
brain,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  off  those  vital  energies  which 
alone  can  sustain  it,  thereby  producing  that  predominance  of 
the  mental  Temperament  over  the  vital  which  causes  anl 
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perpetuates  this  awful  state  of  feeling.  And  it  is  right; 
for  tight-lacing  is  a  great  sin,  and  should  be  followed  by  severe 
punishment. 

Stop  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  withliolding  nutrition,  and 
how  soon  human  beings  die.  Suspend  the  functions  of  the 
ungs  by  withholding  air,  and  how  soon  they  suffocate  !  And 
just  iniYidiX  proportion  in  which  cz'Mcr  of  these  great  functions 
is  retarded,  in  just  that  proportion  is  life  extinguished  and  death 
hastened.  Tight-lacing  cramps  the  action  of  both  the  lungs 
and  stomach,  and  thereby  retards  both  digestion  and  respira- 
tion, and  in  just  that  proportion,  deprives  those  who  lace,  of 
life.  This  point  will  be  seen  in  its  true  light,  by  contrasting 
the  engravings  which  show  the  natural  size  and  position  of 
these  organs,  with  those  which  show  .the  effects  produced  by 
compressing  these  points.*  The  latter  are  copied  from  life,  or 
rather,  from  a  lady  who  killed  herself  by  tight-lacing.  So  far 
from  being  exaggerated,  they  only  represent  the  ribs  asvTie^/- 
in^,  whereas  they  often  lap  over,  as  will  be  seen  on  examin- 
ing the  chests  of  many  a  lady  promenading  our  streets.  Proba- 
bly few  females  will  read  this  who  do  not  know  of  some  fe- 
male acquaintance  whose  ribs  have  been  made  to  lap  over 
by  tight-lacing.  The  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  this  lady's 
breast-bone  to  her  spine,  was  only  one  inch  and  three-fourths, 
not  a  THIRD  its  usual  distance. 

The  amount  of  air  supposed  to  be  breathed  at  each  ordinary 
natural  inspiration,  is  found  to  average  about  six  pints,  while 
the  amount  usually  inspired  by  a  tight-laced  ladtfj  is  only 
about  three  pints,  or  a  diminution  of  about  one-half!  Of 
course,  tight-lacers  have  only  ha(f  their  natural  powers  of  life, 
and  are  therefore  only  about  half  alive,  the  other  half  being 
dead — dead  while  they  live,  besides  the  shortening  of  their 
lives  by  hastening  death. 

But  its  effects  on  the  stomach  are  stiit  more  cramped  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  nourishing  functions  of  the  system  reduced  in 
even  a  greater  ratio.  '  So  that  tight-lacers  are  not  even  a  quar- 
ter alive,  and  are  more  than  three-fourths  dead  while  alive. 
How  can  the  liver  act  when  drawn  down  and  bandaged  with 
a  strong  girth  around  it  ?     Not  only  is  its  action  proportlona- 

*  This  essav  may  soraetimcs  be  published  withporthese  cuts. 
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bly  enfeebted,  but  the  product  of  that  action  becomes  corrupt^ 
because  the  organ  itself  becomes  diseased^  and  the  stomach , 
thereby  corrupted,  and  the  blood  rendered  impure ;  this  carries 
disease  to  every  portion  of  the  system ;  especially  to  the  brainy 
because,  as  seen  above,  that  organ  receives  so  large  a  suppiv 
of  blood  from  tight-lacing.  This  unfolds  another  cause  of  the 
diseased  feeUngs  of  lacers.  Lacuag  corrupts  the  blood,  and 
this  blood  diseases  the  braitij  Which  makes  the  feelings  pro* 
duced  by  the  action  of  that  brain  diseased.  This  disordered 
action  of  the  brain  is  usually  called  craziness,  or  insanity. 
How  beautiful,  how  philosophical  an  exposition  this  of  the 
almost  universal  fact  that  those  who  have  laced  so  tight  as  to 
disease  the  blood,  are  crazy  or  really  infatuated.  That  they 
are  crasy,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  state  of  their  minds  as 
already  described,  and  will  be  rendered  still  more  evident 
hereafter.  That  state  of  mind  is  partial  insanity.  Th&t  tight- 
lacing  produces  this  state  first,  by  sending  too  much  blood  to 
the  head ;  and  secondly,  by  corrupting  the  blood,  and  thereby 
diseasing  the  brain,  is  self-evident;  and  this  principle  fully 
e^iablUhesy  and  clearly  explains,  the  vact  that  tight-lacing 
produces  mental  derangement. 

Tight-lacing  not  only  diseases  the  blood,  but  also  retards  its 
circulation.  How  can  a  bandaged,  laboring  heart  give  full, 
strong,  healthy  pulsations  when  thus  cramped  up  and  bound 
down;  How  send  the  blood  to  the  extremeties  and  force  it 
through  all  the  almost  infinitely  minute  ramified  veins  of  the 
body  ?  It  cannot :  and  even  if  it  could,  that  blood  would  be 
stopped  in  its  course,  especially  to  and  from  the  lower  limbs ; 
so  that  the  feet  must  necessarily  be  cold,  (universally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  mosiprolific  causes  of  disease,)  and  the  muscles 
used  in  walking  enfeebled.  Whoever  knew  tight-laced  wo- 
men capable  of  walking  much?  How  soon  do  they  get  out 
of  breatn,  (because  the  lungs  will  not  admit  air  enough  to 
vitalize  the  blood,)  and  become  fatigued?  (because  these 
muscles  used  in  walking,  become  exhausted  from  the  absence 
of  well  arterialized  blood.)  No  !  lacedldidies  are  good  enongh 
to  ride,  and  that  on  the  softest-cushioned  and  most  easy  Priding 
carriages.  Take  care,  driver !  Be  careful,  driver,  or  you'll 
jolt  them  in  two ;  for,  such  /rail  ware  breaks  very  easily  in 
the  middle. 
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To  be  productive  of  health,  or  physical  or  mental  happiaeas^ 
the  circulation  muj/ be  uniform^;  and,  every  thing  which 
tends  either  to  retard  that  circulation  as  a  whole,  or  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  some  portions  and  diminish  that  of  others, 
will  be  proportionably  ruinous.  Medical  men  have  not  fuUy 
appreciated  the  importance  of  equality y  or  proportion  of  cir- 
culation in  the  different  parts.  The  absence  of  this  uniformi* 
ty,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and  restoring  it  will 
cure  most  diseases.  A  moment's  reflection  and  a  little  obser- 
vation, will  convince  every  one  of  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  also  show  how  ioofally  it  is  violated  by  tight-lacing. 

My  conscience  constrains  me  reluctantly  to  allude  to  one 
other  evil  connected  with  tight-lacing.  If  I  could  omit  it  in 
justice  to  myself,^  in  justice  to  my  subject,  in  justice  to  tight 
lacers,  or  in  justice  to  those  who  may  marry  small  waists,  I 
would  gladly  do  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  I  do  not  do  it  to  gain 
popularity,  for  I  know  it  will  injure  (at  least  for  a  few  years) 
the  popularity  and  sale  of  this  work.  I  introduce  it  because  it 
ought  to  go  in — ^it  ought  to  be  known  that  it  may  be  guarded 
against.  Do  you  know  that  the  compression  of  any  part  pro- 
duces inflammation?  Do  you  know  that,  M^r^/br^,  tight- 
lacing  around  the  waist  keeps  the  blood  from  returning  freely 
to  the  heart,  and  retains  it  in  the  bowels  and  neighboring  or- 
gans, and  thereby  inflames  all  the  organs  qf  the  abdomeUf 
which  excites  amative  desires  t  Away  goes  this  book  into  the 
fire !  '^Shame !  shame  on  the  man  who  writes  thus !"  exclaims 
Miss  Fastidious  Small  Waist  ''The  man  who  wrote  that^ 
ought  to  be  tarred  and  f<5athered."  Granted ;  and  then  what 
shall  be  done  to  the  woman  who  laces  ?  If  it  be  improper 
for  a  man  to  allude  to  this  effect  of  lacing,  what  is  it  for  a 
woman  to*  cause  anb  sxpbriencs  it  ?  I  tell  you.  Misses 
Fastidious,  the  less  you  say  about  this,  the  better ;  because  I 
have  TRUTH  on  my  side,  and  because  it  is  high  time  that  men 
who  wish  virtuous  withes  knew  this  facty  so  that  they  may 
AVOID  those  who  have  inflamed  and  thereby  exhausted  this 
element  of  their  nature.  It  is  ^Iso  high  time  that  ladies  should 
blush  /or  very  shame  to  be  seen  laced,  just  as  they  should 
blush  to  be  caught  indulging  impure  desires,  and  for  the  very 
same  reason. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  I  have  now  probed  the  sorest  point  in 
woman's  character — ^namely,  her  modesty  ;  and  that's  the 
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reason  I  introdaced  this  point — BBCAVfirs  it  is  so  tender.  I 
widh  to  make  modesty  Tirtuons  mromen  aahatned  to  lace  tight, 
uod  tUs  totU  do  it.  No  lady  who  reads  this,  will  dare  to  be 
seen  laced  tight,  because  she  knows  it  to  be  true,  both  from  ex- 
perience and  from  Physiology.  My  obfeei  in  this  allusion  is, 
to  break  up  this  most  pernicious  fashion,  and  I  think  this  one 
soggesiion  alone,  if  generally  known,  would  do  it.  I  know 
sereral  Physiologists,  particularly  in  and  near  Boston,  who  are 
aware  of  Uiis  fact,  but  dare  not  mention  it.  The  Lord  for- 
give those  extra  modest  authors  who  dare  not  speak  the  TavTH 
for  fear  of  offending  fastidious  ears,  and  losing  reputation. 
Lei  it  be  remembered  that  a  marked  change  is  now  coming 
orex  American  ladies.  They  are  known  throughout  Christen* 
dom  for  their  fake  modesty ;  but  the  better  dasses  are  begin* 
niDg  to  lay  aside  their  squeamishness.  A  few  lessons  in  Physi- 
ology will  break  it  down  in  all  whose  opinions  I  value— the 
rest  will  do  well  to  remember  that  *^Eml  la  to  him  who  emi 
Tvnncs" — and  that  <'To  the  pims,  all  things  are  pure.''  A 
few  years  will  see  whatever  odium  may  be  attached  to  this 
aUasion,  converted  into  commendation*  At  all  events,  I  dare 
tell  the  truth,  and  am  independent  of  the  consequences. 

I  will  add,  that  this  explains  the  fact  that  tight-lacers  so  easi- 
ly gtt  in  love.  l%e  fact  is  indisputable,  and  the  reason  obvi- 
ous. I  heartily  pity  a  tight-laced  woman ;  for,  I  know  what 
Ae  feels,  and  what  she  endures.  But  she  inflicts  it  voluntarilffj 
just  as  the  Hindoo  widow  burns  herself  to  death  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband. 

But  th€re  is  another  still  greater  evil  inflicted  by  tight-lacing ; 
an  eyil  that  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  very  life  of  mankind. 
I  refer  to  its  influence  on  posterity.  One  end  of  woman's  ex- 
istence is  offspring;  and,  who  does  not  know  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  health  of  the  child  depend  upon  those  of  the  mother  ; 
and  especially,  upon  an  ample  development  of  these  vital  or- 
gans m  her  ?  The  nourishmsnt  of  the  child,  1)oth  before  and 
after  birth,  is  a  leading  condition  of  a  good  mother  in  her  ca- 
pacity as  a  mother.  If  she  have  too  little  vitality  to  sustain  her 
own  brain  and  muscles — and  I  have  already  shown  that  tighl- 
lacers  have  not — ^how  can  she  have  a  surplus  for  her  infant  ? 
To  have  so  large  a  portion  of  her  own  feeble  and  vitiated  vi- 
tality withdrawn,  makes  her  feel  mostawfuUy — inersasingtbBX 
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class  of  feelings  and  cast  of  mind  described  on  p.  54,  besides 
allowing  so  scanty  a  supply  to  the  child,  as  often  to  prevent  its 
entering  the  world  alive,  or  hastening  its  time.  But  even  if 
it  do  live  to  be  born,  and  its  mother  liye  to  bear  it,  it  is  so 
sickly,  60  feeble,  that  a  trifling  exposure  nips  the  tender  bud  in 
its  germ,  or  causes  it  to  drag  out  the  miserable  existence  of  an 
invalid,  or  else  develops  its  animal  passions. 

To  every  man  who  prefers  burying  his  children  to  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  raising  them,  I  say  marry  a  small  waisty  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  have  few  mature  offspring,  and  Uiose  few 
thinned  out  by  death.  But  I  warn  those  who  wish  to  see  a 
healthy,  happy  family  growing  up  around  them  to  render  their 
life  pleasing,  to  nurse  their  declining  years,  and  to  perpetuate 
their  name  and  race,  and  also  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  hearts  rent  asunder  by  the  premature  death  of  wife  or 
children,  to  marry  a  woman  having  a  large  waist,  full  bust, 
and  deep,  broad  chest.  Such  wiU  live  long ;  but  slim,  smalU 
waisted  women  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  bury  their 
children,  and  die  young  themselves. 

If  this  pernicious  practice  continue  through  another  genera- 
tion to  rage  with  as  much  violence  as  it  has  for  the  last  and 
present,  it  will  kill  all  fashionable  women  and  their  children, 
and  leave  our  square-formed,  broadshouldered,  [and  full-chest- 
ed Irish  and  German  women  alone  for  wives  and  mothers.  It 
has  already  alarmingly  deteriorated  our  race  in  both  physical 
and  intellectual  stature,  and  unless  checked,  will  soon  djestrov 
-it.  Let  this  practice  be  continued,  and  nothing  can  save  us 
as  a  nation :  let  it  be  abolished,  and  our  nation  will  soon  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  world  in  every  desirable  quality.  I  appeal 
to  every  patriot,  to  every  Ohristian,  to  every  physiologist,  to 
raise  his  voice  with  mine  in  its  extirpation.  Let  the  finge^  of 
scorn  be  pointed  at  every  tight-laced  woman,  and  let  small 
waists  be  shunned  instead  of  courted,  as  wives  and  mothers. 
The  practice  is*  disgraceful,  is  immoral,  is  murderous  ;  for,  it 
is  gradual  suicide^  and  almost  certain  infanticide.  It  is  worse 
than  infanticide ;  for,  to  entail  a  diseased  body  and  mind  upon 
ofispring,  in  addition  to  causing  their  premature  death,  is  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  die  man  can  commit. 

Wherein  consists  the  difference  between  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disease  that  necessarily  hasten  death,  and  killing  the  child  ou/- 
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^  ND  attained  is  the  same  ^^he  means  of  the  former 

horrible  than  those  of  the  latter,  as  a  linger^ 

.   ro  horrid  than  a  sudden  one.    Whence  that 

.  i  iiildren  i;vhich  consigns  more  than  one  half  of  alt 

1  u  ill  our  cities  to  an  early  grave  ?    Is  it  natural  f 

at  of   the  operation  of  nature?      No!  it  is  violated 

'lire:  and  I  fearlessly  assert,  and  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
any  man  of  science  acquainted  with  this  subject,  whether  <this 
practice  is  not  the  most  effectual  cause  of  infantile  death,  or 
rather,  means  of  that  most  revolting  of  all  crimes — infanticide  ? 
Remember,  ye  young  ladies  when  dressing  yourselves  off  for 
the  ball,  or  fashionable  party,  or  promenade,  I  beseech  you  re- 
remember,  not  only  that  you  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease 
and  premature  death,  which  will  nip  all  your  ot&n  pleasures  in 
the  bud,  and  yield  you  a  harvest  of  sorrows  too  many  to  number 
and  too  aggravated  to  endure — ^that  you  are  bringing  down 
yoiir  own  soul  with  sorrow  to  an  untimely  grave,  but  also  that 
in  case  you  become  mothers,  you  are  also  bringing  your  infant 
with  you  or  before  you  into  their  graves.  If  you  wish  to  ex- 
claim under  a  burden  of  nervousness  and  mental  distress 
which  you  cannot  support,  "0  wretched  life  that  I  live!'*  if 
you  wish  to  break  the  heart  of  your  husbands  and  friends  by 
your  premature  death,  and  have  your .  own  soul  pierced  with 
indescribable  anguish  by  the  death  of  your  children ;  if  you 
wish  to  die  while  you  live,  and  to  die  finally  before  your  time  j 
if  you  wish  every  sensible  man  that  sees  you  to  think,  ^ow 
foolish,  how  wicked,  that  woman  ;*'  if  you  would  exchange 
the  rosy  cheek  of  health  for  the  portion  of  laced  and  sickly 
beauty ;  and  the  plump,  round,  fuU  chest  and  form  of  unlaced 
health,  for  the  poor,  scrawny,  haggard,  sunken,  and  almost 
ghastly  look  of  all  who  lace,  then  buy  corset  after  corset,  and 
lace  tighter,  and  still  tighter,  and  keep  laced  night  and  day  till 
the  wheels  of  life,  compressed  within  limits  too  narrow  longer 
to  continue  action,  cease  to  move — till  that  fountain  of  life, 
vitalitv,  and  happiness,  flowing  from  these  compressed  organs, 
is  dried  up  at  its  very  source,  and  ceases  longer  to  flow. 

But  why  does  woman  insist  upon  perpetuating  so  pait^ulj 
so  self'torturingy  as  well  as  immoral  and  injurious  a  practice? 
What  all-powerful,  all-pervading  motivb  prompts  this  scrr- 
sAcamcx  this  aeff-immolation  upon  the  ahar  of  fiishion  ? 
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Does  woman  require  this  painful  lashion  at  the  hand  of  wo- 
man, or  do  gentlemen  require  it?  and  if  gentlemen,  what  Idnd 
of  gentlemen  ?  the  sedate,  the  religious,  the  good  ?  or  the 
young  bloods  and  city  bucks?  I  answer,  without  one  iota  of 
fear  of  contradiction,  the  laiier  classes.  All  intelligent  men 
of  all  ages  and  stations,  despise  and  discountenance  it.  But 
fasManable  young  gentlemen,  such  as  theatre-goers,  ball-ma- 
kers, dandies,  and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  from  a  reason  abeady 
given  on  p.  10,  demand  it,  and  their  demand  is  acceded  to  by 
almost  all  the  other  sex.  But  how  happens  it  that  this  class 
is  obeyed,  while  the  admonitions  of  the  other  remain  unheeded? 
H  pause  for  a  reply  P'  None?  No!  none!  The  fact  I 
know  and  deplore-ahe  reason,  what  if  it  ?  Who  can  tell  wet 
t  is  that  when  a  fashionable  young  man,  especially  a  citjf 
dandy,  without  brains  or  morals,  and  known  to  be  licentious, 
yet  dressed  superbly  in  unpaid  for  fashionables,  recommended 
only  by  a  handsome  bow  and  a  surplus  of  impudence,  enters 
a  country  village  or  town,  every  femenine  heart  in  it  is  thrown 
into  a  flutter  ?  Why  does  each  strive  to  secure  his  arm^  and 
expose  all  her  charms  to  gain  him  as  a  lover.  Can  it  be  be- 
cause he  excites  her  Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness  ?  Does 
this  set  them  crazy  after  him,  to  the  neglect  o  r  rejection  of 
those  whose  motives  are  pure,  hearts  true,  and  hands  able  to 
support  them  comfortably  ?  Jire  women  so  weak  or  crazy  ? 
Tight-lacing  has  already  been  shown  to  produce  partial  in- 
sanity, and  also  to  excite  impure  desires,  and  putting  this  and 
that  together,  may  explain  one  of  the  causes  of  this  deranged 
preference. 

But  their  education  has  some  hand  in  the  matter.  I  blame 
woman  less  than  Ipity  her.  It  is  her  nature  to  adapt  herself 
to  man,  and  conform  to  his  requisitions,  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
her  education,  in  part,  that  she  strives  to  please  this  ruthless, 
immoral,  corrupted  class,  to  the  neglect  of  the  industrious, 
homespun  classes. 

Another  evident  object  of  the  ladies  in  their  l^cmg  and  pad 
ding,  is  to  make  themselves,  not  the  better,  but  the  more  hand- 
some :  yet  corsets  destroy  the  very  beauty  which  they  are 
employed  to  impart ;  for,  beauty  depends  upon  health,  which 
tight-lacing  impairs,  thereby  rendering  them  scrawny,  and 
pale,  (nor  can  rouge  supply  the  place  of  the  rosy  cheek  of 
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health,}  besides  shortening  the  period  of  youth.  Air  and  ex- 
ercise are  the  oest  means  for  promoting  health,  and  for  im- 
proving the  beauty.  Those  who  keep  up  their  physical  tone 
and  Tigor^  will  be  sprightly  and  interesting,  and  even  though 
they  may  be  homely,  yet  their  animation,  their  freshness,  wide- 
awake appearance,  and  glowing  cheeks,  will  make  a  far 
deeper  impression  than  laced  but  sickly  beauty. 

**  But  I  do  not  lace  light,**  says  one,  **nor  I,"  says  another, 
"  nor  I  neither,'*  says  a  third.    •!  only  make  my  clothes  fit 
well/'  says  each.     "Nor  am  I  intemperate,"  says  the  drunk- 
ard; "nor  I  neither;  I  only  drink  till  I  /eel  better/*  says  the 
toper,  though  both  are  drunk  half  their  time.    No  old  woman 
ever  owns  that  she  drinks  strong  tea,  though  it  must  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  an  egg  before  die  can  drink  it.    This  very 
denial  convicts  them.    Tight-lacers  would  feign  make  us  be- 
lieve that  their  waists  are  naturally  smalL 

In  view  of  all  these  multiplied  and  aggravated  evils  con- ' 
sequent  upon  tight4acing,  evils  to  the  lacer,  evils  to  posterity^ 
I  make  an  appeal. 

1.  To  you  industrious  and  intelligent  yot^n;^  men,  I  appeal. 
I  eaU  upon  you  to  raise  your  voice  and  combine  your  influence 
with  mine  and  with  other  laborers  in  this  good  cause,  to  arrest 
80  crying  an  evil,  so  fatal  a  fashion,  lest  your  wives  break  your 
hearts  by  dying  in  Ae  prime  of  their  days,  and  your  children 
redouble  the  agony  of  this  bereafvement  by  dying  in  your  arms, 
to  be  buried  with  their  mothers.  See  to  it  Aat  you  shun  tig^- 
laceis,  and  get  "hatubal  waists,  or  no  urives.'^ 

2.  To  you,  fisLshionable  young  gentlemen,  I  appe^  to  cease 
requiring  this  fashion  of  the  ladies.  What  is  there  in  it  so  fiis- 
einating  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  see  how  silly  a  fool  you  can  make 
voman  in  girting  herself  to  death  just  to  please  you?  Or 
vhat  hmiious  crime  has  she  perpetrated  that  you  make  her 
atone  for  it  by  the  cruel  penance  of  tight-lacing  ?  Or  do  you 
wish  to  weaken  her  mind  and  kindle  her  passions  so  diat  you 
may  die  more  often  and  easily  seduce  her  ?  Or  takmissfer  be 
fooi  motive,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  ir  human, 
to  relax  the  rigor  of  this  requirement  I  call  upon  you  in  the 
name  of  our  race,  I  even  command  jovl  in  the  name  of  vio- 
lated Justice  and  ffiriuCf  that  you  no  longer  require  lUs  eelf- 
aaisnfiee,  thbr  oSuiiig  up  of  ehascky,  tiiis  dsatmctioii  of  your 
race,  at  the  hand  of  fashionable  women 
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3.  To  you,  ye  tioht  lacsr,  I  appeal.  fFill  yo\i  not 
break  away  from  the  shackles  of  these  fashionable  libertines 
whose  main  end  is  your  ruin  f  Will  you  not  turn  your  eyes 
and  hearts  fiom  the  fashionable  to  the  industrious;  from 
rakes  to  the  virtuous ;  from  beasts  to  men ;  from  your  greatest 
pesis  to  your  best  friends  ;  from  your  destroyers  to  those  who 
will  save  you ;  from  the  worst  of  husbands  to  the  best  ?  Do 
noty  I  beseech  you,  any  longer  follow  in  the  ^  paths  of  ruin  to 
the  abysj?  of  destruction.  Unloose  your  corset  strings,  forsake 
corset  stores,  and  clothe  yourselves  in  the  garb  of  natural 
beauty,  remembering  that  you'  were  born,  not  merely  to  court 
and  please,  and  be  courted  and  pleased  by  fashionable  loafers^ 
but  to  become  toive^  and  mothers — not  to. glitter  at  a  ball  nor 
to  promenade  Broadway  gaily  dressed,  but  to  make  home  a 
paradise,  and  a  family  happy.  Will  you  not  listen  to  the  per- 
suasive  voice  of  reason,  and  of  present  and  prospective  su£fer- 
ing,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  syren  enticements  of  ruinous 
fashion?  Come,  be  sensible.  Act  once  more  like  rational 
beings,  and  no  longer  like  fools.  Do  not  kill  yourselves,  and 
murder  your  ofispring,  and  torment  your  husband.  Dress 
loosely,  so  as  to  feel  and  act  naturally;  for,  rely  upon  it,  you 
are  more  interesting  in  your  loose^  morning  dress,  than  when 
bound  up  in  your  corset  straight-jacket. 

4.  To  Tou,  MOTHERS,  I  souud  my  appeal.  Why  will  you 
kill  your  children,  by  lacing  them?  A  physician  in  Philadel 
pbia,  about  two  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  fine,  healthy  child, 
was  called  to  it  in  great  haste  ;  as  the  child  appeared  to  be 
dying.  On  entering,  he  found  the  child  in  fits,  convulsed, 
gasping  for  breath  and  turning  black,  just  from  being  bandag- 
ed too  tightly.  He  tore  open  the  bandage,  and  thus  instantly 
relieved  the  child.  See  to  it,  ye  nurses,  that  the  clothes  are 
very  loose  on  the  infant's  body,  so  that  it  can  breathe  easily 
and  freely ;  and  see  to  it,  ye  mothers,  that  you  do  not  spoil 
the  health  and  morals  of  your  daughters,  by  lacing  them,  or 
encouraging  them  to  lace.  If  you  catch  them  fastening  their 
clothes  tight,  tear  them  open,  and  show  them  the  evils  of  comj 
pressing  the  organs  of  animal  life. 

5  To  TOU,  VATJSBRS,   I  make  an  appeal.  If  your  wives  are 
80  destitute  of  physiological  knowledge,  and  so  full  t>f  fashion 
able  foolery,  and  withal  so  anxions  to  marry  off  your  daugh- 
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ters,  as  to  make  them  follow  this  pernicious  fashion  in  order  to 
make  a  mateh^  do  yoa  interpose  a  father's  counsel ;  (and,  if  your 
daughters  have  Jbeen  duly  trained,  that  advice  alone  will  be 
sufficient;}  and,  caution  them  not  to  marry  any  one  who  likes 
them  a  whit  the  better  for  tight  Jaeing :  for,  such  a  husband 
will  never  support  them  or  make  them  happy. 

Said  a  sensible  father  to  me,  ^<I  have  often  told  my  daugh- 
ters^ and  they  know  I  mean  it,  that  whenever  and  wherever  I 
catch  them  laeed,  even  if  it  be  in  company,  I  will  cut  open 
their  dre<sses  from  head  to  foot,  for  I  will  not  on  anv  account, 
allow  so  destructive  a  practice. 

Lastly,  but  most  emphatically ,  I  call  upon  roir,  te  dacoh- 
TEKS  oy  ZioN,  ye  lovers  of  the  Lord!  ye  professed  followers 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  I  call  upon  you,  totally  to  ab- 
stain from  this  practice,  and  to  frown  upon  all  who  follow  it. 
If  there  be  one  self-contradiction  or  anomaly  greater  than  an 
other,  it  \h  a  Reiloious  SMALL-WAtST.    I  do  not  certainly 
know  but  there  might  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian 
drunkard,  or  a  religious  rascal,  or  a  praying  cheat  and  liar ;  but 
I  really  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  passible  for  tight-lacers  ever 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    If  so,  it  must  be  ^sq  as  by 
fire?^    As  already  shown,  to  lace  tight,  is  to  commit  suicide 
and  infanticide;  and  can  suicides  and  if\fanticides  be  Chris- 
Hans  ?    If  so,  let  me  not  be  one.     Such  evidently  love  the 
young  bucks  and  foppish  beaux  far  better  than  their  ^'Lord 
and  Master.^'    Quite  too  many  of  our  female  professors  of 
religion,  evidently  .go  to  church  more  to  show  iheit  small 
waists  than  to  worship.    How  can  ye  profane  the  sactuary 
with  your  corsets^  your  cotton  paddings,  and  your  bustles? 
How  can  ye  sing  the  praises  of  Godorbow^'before  Jehovah's 
awful  throne/'  in  devout  adoration  or  praise,  with  your  circu* 
lation  retarded,  and  your  minds  enfeebled  and  distracted  by 
uncomfortable  or  painful  stays  ?    It  always  shocks  me — it  re- 
verses my  veneration — it  strikes  me  as  a  great  profanation  of 
God  and  things  sacred,  to  see  a  tight-laced  lady  enter  or  leave 
the  sanctuary  with  her  gilt-edged  prayer-book  or  Bible ;  and 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  joining  a  company  of  tavern-loungers 
a<i  a  church  that  allowed  tight-lacing;  for,  in  my  estimation, 
.  the  latter  is  as  bad^  and  its  evils  are  as  great,  as  those  of  drunk 
enness. 
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Once  more,  ye  daughters  of  Zioa— once  again  I  call  upoA 
you  to  remember  your  responsibility  and  influence.  Standing 
as  you  do  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  influence^  your  example 
does  more  to  break  or  perpetuate  this  practice,  than  almost  any 
other  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  Yet, 
which  way  does  that  all-powerful  influence  bear?  It  bears  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  tight4acing  as  your  corset-strings  do  upon 
your  waists.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  your  Savior  thinks 
any  the  more  of  you  for  being  corseted  ?  Then  why  do  it, 
especially  whea  you  go  to  sing  his  praises  and  engage  in  his 
worship  ?  What  possible  motive  drawn  from  religion,  can  a 
pious  woman  have  for  tight-lacing  ?  No  more  than  she  can 
have  for  taking  arsenic.  Tight-lacing  is  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  or  else  I  do  not  understand  its  precepts  or  its  prin- 
ciples. Will  you,  pious  lacers,  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
this  passage  ?  <'  Unless  ye  forsake  ALL,  and  follow  me,  ye 
cAVBTOT  be  my  disciples." 
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gL  StmOlOAI.  OrSHATIOH  FSEVOmXBB  0IIBIir«  A'MMIirXTXO  8LUP. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  my  brother,  Mr.  L.  N. 
TowLXR,  describing  experiments  and  an  operation  performed 
in  part  by  him,  shows  to  what  invaluable  services  Animal 
Magnetism  is  yet  to  be  applied.  Of  its  authenticity  in  every 
particular,  not  the  least  doubt  can  be  entertained. 

In  November,  1841, 1  magnetized  a  young  lady  in  Leices- 
ter, Mass.,  who  was  subject  to  fits ;  was  successful  in  putting 
her  into  a  sound  sleep ;  its  influence  upon  her  disease,  sufficient 
time  has  hardly  elapsed  to  definitely  exhibit.  While  lecturing 
upon  Phrenology,  the  same  month,  in  Chariton,  Mass.,  I  was 
called  to  visit  a  family  professionally,  and  found  one  member, 
(Miss  C,  aged  33,)  very  nervous,  and  apparently  in  a  high 
state  of  mental  excitement    I  proposed  magnetizing  her — 
she  consented ;  I  was  unable,  however,  to  produce  a  perfect 
sleep,  the  operation  affected  her  breathing  to  such  an  extent, 
bring^g  on  convulsions,  as  to  render  a  cessation  necessary. 
Before  leaving,  I  was  informed  she  was  a  subject  of  partial 
insanity.    A  few  days  afterwards  I  met  her  again  and  renew- 
ed my  efforts  to  magnetize  her,  but  was  obliged  to  desist,  from 
the  same  difficulty.    I  have  made  other  attempts,  but  always 
with  the  same  results ;  was  called  upon  several  times  to  quiet 
her  when  In  her  highest  stages  of  excitement,  and  found  my- 
self uniformly  successful  in  calming  her.    I  now  learned  that 
she  was  hereditarHy  disposed  to  insanity — ^that  two  t>f  her 
aunts  had  l>een  insane  from  nervous  excitement  tdone;  and 
that  her  mother  was  placed  in  a  very  critical  situation  a  few 
months  before  her  birth,  by  the  situation  of  the  family,  and  also, 
having  the  entire  care  of  a  female  lunatic  upon  her  mind. 
These  circumstances  led  me  to  conclude  that  hers  was  a  very 
difficult  case  to  cure.    The  immediate  cause,  developing  the 
germ  of  insanity,  which  had  been  lying  dormant  in  her  system, 
was  an  excitement  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  which  led  her 
to  read  the  Bible  attentively  for  several  weeks,  until  her  mind 
became  completely  exhausted,  and  her  digestive  powers,  con- 
sequently much  impaired.    When  in  her  greatest  distress  she 
VOL.  V. — so.  5. 
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complained  of  a  severe  pressure  on  the  stomach,  and  acate 
pain  in  the  top  of  her  head,  embracing  nearly  all  the  moral 
organs,  particularly  Benevolence,  Veneration  and  Marvellous- 
ness,and  at  such  times  she  repeated  Scripture  with  great  rapid* 
ity  and  correctness — ^had  much  to  say  about  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  willingness  of  God  to  save  all  mankind 
through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.    (Her  religion  is  that 
of  the  Restorationists,  and  she  belongs  to  the  Fraternal  Com- 
mimity,  established  in  Millford.)    The  more  diseased  this  por- 
tion apparently  became,  the  more  extravagant  was  she  in  her 
ideas  and  language,  until  she  called  me  the  Savior,  and  finally 
clothed  me  with  the  authority  of  the  ^'Father  of  all ;"  besides 
a  thousand  other  vageries,  that,  taken  with  her  diseased  brain, 
constitute  important  Phrenological  facts,  but  which  might  ap- 
pear foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand ;  I  will  therefore  pass  over 
them.    Such  was  her  confidence  in  me,  that  finally  she  would 
do  nothing  or  eat  nothing  without  my  sanction.    I  was  sent 
for  once,  when  in  Worcester,  to  see  her — spent  two  days  with 
her,  and  was  of  much  service  in  quieting  her,  and  removing 
the  inflammation  from  the  brain  by  Magnetism.  Her  insanity, 
however,  appeared  so  confirmed  that  I  advised  her  friends  to 
take  her  to  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Worcester.    They  did  so, 
and  she  remained  there  some  nine  or  ten  weeks,  until  Dr. 
Woodward  and  her  friends  thought  her  much  better,  if  not  en^ 
tirely  cured ;  in  fact,  she  appeared  better  for  two  or  three  days 
after  leavii;]^  the  asylum.    She  says,  however,  that  her  good 
conduct  was  all  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the 
Hospital,  she  being  excessively  prejudiced  against  the  place,, 
for  what  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  state ;  and  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  case,  for  she  now  grew  worse  and  worse  rapid- 
ly— ^the  pains  in  her  head  increased,  particularly  in  her  tern 
pies,  region  of  Constructiveness,  &c.    While  imder  the  latter 
excitement  she  worked  an  immense  number  of  needle  books, 
&c.,  of  fantastic  shapes  and  singularly  ornamented^    She  was 
also  attacked  by  severe  nervous  pains  in  her  jaws;  she  scoa 
was  seized  with  an  insatiable  desire  for  writing,  and  while  un<» 
der  the  influence  of  this  morbid  desire^  wrote  many  letters^ 
5he  next  insisted  that  I  had  the  power  to  deliver  her  at  once, 
and  so  strenuously  did  she  urge  it,  threatening  self-destruction 
onlen  her  desire  was  complied  witba  I  was  requested  by  her 
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friends  to  visit  her,  and  given  to  understand  they 
considered  it  the  Uist  resort.  I  left  my  business  in  Boston, 
and  have  been  with  her  about  three  weeks.  I  found  her 
without  any  appetite,  without  rest  day  or  night,  and  in  great, 
almost  constant  pain  in  her  temples  and  teeth.'*  I  have  mag- 
netized her  daily  without  producing  sleep,  but  she  found  great 
relief  from  it ;  for  the  last  ten  days  she  has  had  a  strong  appe- 
tite and  no  pain  in  her  head  or  teeth.  Physically,  she  is  every 
way  better.  I  have  repeatedly  stopped  severe  pain  in  an  in* 
stant,  simply  by  an  effort  of  the  wilh  I  found  magnetized 
water  of  great  service.  Her  whole  history  for  the  last  six 
months,  is  very  interesting,  and  probably  will  continue  so  as 
long  as  she  lives.  If  anything  very  important  occurs  hereaf- 
ter in  relation  to  her,  illustrating  Phrenology  or  Magnetism,  I 
will  inform  you. 

I  have  cuied  many  simply  by  means  of  Mesmerism,  of  the 
head^adie,  tooth-ache,  bums,  luruises,  inflammation,  fcc,  &a 
But  the  best  case  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found  in  Millford.  I 
visited  this  place  professionally,  the  first  of  March,  1842,  and 
while  engaged  in  making  Phrenological  examinations  in  the 
famUy  of  Mr.  Dexter  Walker,  I  was  told  that  the  young  lady 
just  examined,  (a  Miss  Leland,)  was  troubled  at  times  with  a 
very  severe  pain  in  her  head,  which  singularly  affected  her 
vision,  she  being  enabled  to  see  things  distinctly  in  the  dark — 
that  ishe  was  a  natural  sleep  walker — had  been  known  to  start 
from  her  bed,  walk  the  room,  go  all  about  the  house,  and  had 
frequently  walked  miles  in  the  street  bare  footed  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  until  her  arrival  at  the  place  started  for.  At 
one  time  she  went  to  another  town,  distant  nine  or  ten 
Dules,  in  her  night  clothes,  and  only  returned  to  consciousness 
upon  reaching  the  door  step  of  the  house  she  intended  visiting. 
1  told  Mrs.  Walker  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  was  en- 
abled  to  cure  her.  I  magnetised  her  seven  times ;  the  third 
time  she  slept  nineteen  hoius,  and  the  same  length  of  time  upon 
the  sixth.  I  found  her  a  perfect  somnambulist,  and  the  best 
clairvoyant  I  ever  saw ;  she  would  state  correctly  what  was. 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood,  would  tell  with  perfect  accuracy 
whose  hair  was  handed  to  her  and  what  was  the  matter  with 
&e  owner,  when  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  individual  and 
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of  the  nature  of  their  complaints.  With  regard  to  the;influenoe 
Magnetism  has  had  upon  this  lady,  I  would  state  that  her 
health  has  been  better  for  several  months,  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years  previous.  She  has  been  visited  by  but  one  of 
her  former  turns  of  sleep-walking,  and  that  was  brought  on 
by  severe  labor  on  a  warm  day,  since  her  being  magnetised. 
Her  blood  was  full  of  humors,  and  they  have  now  been  driven 
to  the  surface,  and  are  leavuig  through  three  runnmg  sores 
upon  her  head.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  but  that  she 
might  be  perfectly  cured  by  jneans  of  Magnetism,  but  unfor- 
tunately, the  physicians  about  her,  most  of  them,  know  noth- 
ing and  believe  nothing  in  the  science.  One  interesting  figwu 
in  relation  to  her  I  will  relate.  She  was  much  addicted  to 
taking  snuff,  and  wished  to  break  herself  of  it  but  could  not ; 
when  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  I  put  her  mind  against  it;  she  has 
mot  taken  a  pinch  since,  (three  months)  and  cannot  be  urged 
to  do  it.  I  made  some  inquiries  o^  her  concerning  the  poles 
o(  the  organs,  and  as  far  as  I  went  the  result  verified  the  ex- 
periments we  tried  with  *®rmd  Maify."_  She. is  the  best  sub- 
ject I  have  ever  seen. 

My  last  experiment,  anddecidedly. the  most  important,  waa 
jproduced  by  magnetizing  Mrs.  A.  Mann,  the  wife  of  George 
B.  Mann,  Post  Master  of  this  village.  She  is  naturally  ex- 
tremely nervous,  so  much  so  as  to  amount  to  a  disease,  and 
very  sensitive.  The  other  day  a  letter  was  brought  in ;  she 
jreceived  an  impression  that  it  contained  unfavorable  news,  and 
Went  into  a  violent  spasm^  and  it  was  several  hours  before  she 
recovered  from  Its  effects.  She  is  very  susceptible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  magnetism.  1  have  put  her  to  sleep  by  putting  cbtton  in 
her  ears,  and  any  thing  passed  from  my  hands  to  hers  will  be 
clenched  so  nervously  as  to  defy  al),  attempts  at  taking  it  away 
irom  her.  She  was  much  affected  by  severe  head  and  tooth- 
ache, but  since  being  magnetized,  she  has  not  been  troubled 
with  either,  and  as  she  informed  me  last  week,  was  never  pre- 
viously so  Well  in  her  life.  She  complained,  however,  of  her 
appetite  having  always  been  very  poor.  I  magnetized  the 
organs  of  Alimentiveness,  and  she  manifested  excessive  hmi- 
ger,  eating  with  violence  at  every  meal,  finally  bringing  on 
sickness. 
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^^OttHdng  of  exciting  the  o^ans,  I  will  gi^e  one  of  the  most 
eoTrnncmg  facts  that  I  have  witnessed,  demonstratihg  that  par* 
txu\ai  and  ^dstmct  portions  of  the  brain  are  magnetized  and 
eapable  of  action  without  reference  to  the  other  portions.    At 
one  time  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  her  husband,  she  answered  yes,  if  I  would  remain. 
I  told  her  I  thought  she  was  selfish.    Her  husband  soon  went 
out,  and  I  observed  her  crying,  and  manifesting  much  distress  t 
I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ?    She  replied,  ^^my  head,  m7 
head!''  I  asked  her  where,  she  replied,  at  the  back  part  in  the 
crown — ^I  asked  her  the  cause — she  said  I  had  told  her  she 
^was  selfish.    I  then  put  my  finger  on  the  organ  of  Approba- 
tiTcness,  and  asked  her  if  that  was  the  part  affected — she  said 
yes :  I  then  reversed  the  state  of  the  organ,  and  excited  Self- 
Esteem;  she  then  said  she  did  not  care  what  I  or  any  one  else. 
said  about  her.     She  informed  me  she  had  a  tumor  upon  her 
shoulder,  that  she  would  like  to  have  taken  out.    I  told  her  it 
could  be  done,  most  probably  without  her  knowing  or  feeling 
it ;  she  consented  to  have  if  done,  and  Tuesday  of  last  week 
was  appointed  for  the  operation.    I  went  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment, and  put  her  into  the  magnetic  condition  at  half  past 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  She  was' under  the  impression  that  she  would 
be  awakened  and  put  to  sleep  a  second  time  before  any  attempt 
would  be  made  at  extricating  the  tumor.    Dr.  Fiske  came  at 
10— -commenced  the  operation  about  1 1,  and  closed  at  half  past 
12  P.  M.    There  were  present,  Dr.  Fiske,  Mr.  6.  B.  Mann, 
(her  husband,}  Miss  M.  B.  Cleaveland  and  myself.    From  the 
first  incision  until  the  operation  was  two-thirds  completed, 
she  experienced  no  pain  whatever,  but  chatted  and  laughed 
as  though  she  was  perfectly  at  ease.    At  this  time  it  became 
necessary  for  some  one  to  assist  the  Dr.,  and  quitting  her  I  di- 
rected my  attention  towards  aiding  him — ^nbt  being  suppo^edy 
rite  began  to  experience  some  pain,  and  wished  the  Dr.  to  stop. 
^  She  became  more  and  more  distressed,  and  wished  me  to  send 
him  away,  letting  her  rest  awhile,  and  then  it  could  be  finish- 
ed without  hurting  her — ^she  grew  more  and  more  urgent,  and 
said  she  eonld  not  stand  ity  and  that  the  Dr.  must  stop.    I 
asked  her  at  this  point  if  she  were  arieep ;  she  said  yes.    He 
stopped  several  times  a  minute  or  two^  which  prolonged  the 
operation }  but  he  was  afraid  to  let  it  remain  unfinished,  thus 
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continued  to  operate  contrary  to  her  requests.  A  lengtfi  it 
was  completed  and  bandaged,  I  then  put  her  into  a  more 
quiet  sleep  until  half  past  four,  at  whieh  time  I  aroused  her. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  she  was  much  amazed  at  the  plight 
she  found  herself  in — dress  disarranged » arm  uncovered,  &c»; 
for  a  minute  she  was  laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time.  I 
asked  what  the  matter  was — she  replied,  her  dress,  how  came 
it  so  disarranged,  and  her  aim,  how  came  that  bare  ?  I  asked 
her  if  she  did  not  know  the  cause  ?  She  said  no ;  then  hesitat- 
.  e^y  and  asked  if  the  tumour  was  removed ;  I  asked  her  if  she 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  removed  or  not.  "/j?  ii?''  in- 
quired she  with  gi^eat  earnestness.  I  then  informed  her.  ^Oh!" 
exclaimed  she,  with  joyful  surprise,  ^'how  glad  I  am — ^why,  I 
thought  I  was  to  be  put  to  sleep  a  second  time  to  have  it  taken 
out''  She  then  looked  at  the  wound,  and  said  she  knew 
nothing  about  it,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  operation  or  of  any 
pain ;  she  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  it.  Her  arm  had 
been  retained  in  the  mesmeric  condition  when  she  was  taken 
-out,  and  she  did  not  feel  any  soreness  or  pain  in  her  arm.  I  put 
her  to  sleep  at  half-past  eight,  and  awoke  her  at  two  in  the 
morning ;  she  has  been  in  the  magnetic  sleep  half  the  time 
since,  and  up  to  Friday  last  when  I  heard  from  her,  being  four 
daysafter  the  performance  of  the  operation,  she  had  not  experi- 
enced the  slightest  pain.  The  Dr.  describes  the  tumour  as 
follows :  '<It  is  an  adipose  tumor,  4  inches  and  5  1-6  in  length, 
and  5  inches  in  breadth,  the  lower  half  gradually  becom- 
ing thinner  at  the  edge,  diffusing  itself  under  the  integumenta 
and  cellular  substance  over  a  large  surface.  The  attachments 
to  the  skin  and  muscles  being  very  strong,  and  the  surface  of 
the  tumour  being  inegular  and  badly  defined,  rendered  the. 
operation  protracted,  and  would  in  ordinary  cases  be  extreme- 
ly painful.''  The  Dr.  adds  there  is  not  in  the  whole  circle  of 
his  acquaintance,  another  person  that  is  so  nervous  and  so  bad 
a  fiubject  for  an  operation,  uid  that  under  pidinary  ei^cum- 
stances,  be  would  not  attempt  any  important  operation  upon 
her  for  0100.  I  have  certificates  from  the  Dr.,  from  Mr.  Mann 
and  Mrs*  Mann^  witnessing  the  tmtb  of  the  above^interesting 
fret  Very  respectfully^ 

L.  N*  FOWLER- 
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New  BsDroRB,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1842. 

The  obore  statement  in  relation  to  Mr.  Fowler's  magnetiz- 
ing my  wife,  its  effects  and  results,  I  am  prepared  to  testify 
are  perfectly  correct.  GEO.  B.  MANN. 

I  am  fully  prepared  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  above  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Fowler  as  far  as  T  have  been  sensible  of  the  cir- 
cumstances.    After  I  was  magnetized  last  spring,  my  health 
was  for  a  long  time,  betteralmost  than'it  ever  was  before, and 
in  regard  to  the  operation  which  has  been  performed,  I  can  say 
concerning  it,  that  I  had  a  tumour  in  my  right  arm,  and  I 
have  none  now ;  but  how  it  disappeared  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  its  removal;  and  as  to  any 
trouble  from  my  arm  since,  I  think  the  fact  of  my  writing  this 
certificate  the  third  day  after  the  operation,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, is  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  doing  well,  and  thus  far  have 
not  had  the  slightest  pain,  and  if  necessaty  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  go  through  the  ojperation  again. 

•  ANNE  P.  MANN. 

We  were  present  when  Mr.  Fowler  waked  up  Mrs.  Mann, 
and  can  testify  that  his  statement  is  correct. 

Miss  M.  B.  CLEAVELAND, 
ELIZABETH  S.  LOVELL, 
HARRIET  M.  MANN. 

I  was  present  and  assisted  during  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tion until  she  waked  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  know  that  what 
Mr.  Fowler  has  said  in  relation  to  it,  is  correct. 

M.  B.  CLEAVELAND.  ^ 

I  was  present  and  performed  the  operation  upon  the  right 
arm  of  Mrs.  IVfonn  on  Tuesday  last,  Aug.  2d,  whilst,  as  Mr. 
F.  states,  she  was  under  the  influence  of  magnetism,  and  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  that  his  statement 
is  correct ;  aitbou^  I  am  not  as  yet  fully  prepared  to  admit 
nugiiettsm  to  be  a  science,  or  believe  in  many  of  the  detaUs 
its  advocates  ascribe  to  it^ 

JAMES  FISEE,  M.  D. 
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ARTICLE  IIL 


SIGNS  OF  THE   TIMES. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  such  engagedness  upon  the 
subject  of  Pbreuology  in  the  western  country,  and  think  it 
augurs  well  for  the  intelligence  of  the  rising  generation  in  that 
direction.  I  hope  to  see  more  evidence,  not  only  from  the 
same  source,  but  from  3thers  of  our  female  friends  who  take 
an  interest  and  are  willing  to  use  their  influence  in  dissemi- 
nating the  truths  and  principles  of  the  science. — Eik 
Ma.  O.  &  FowLEa — 

Sir :  I  hope  you  feel  the  encouragement  Which  I  know  one 
somuch  devoted  to  the  science  of  Phrenology  as  yourself  must 
desire.  It  is  certainly  destined  to  accomplish  great  things  in 
the  reformation  of  man  in  this,  life  and  prepare  him  better  to 
enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  next. 

Although  I  feel  interested  in  Phrenology  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  of  mankind  in  general,  still,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  the 
benefit  of  woman  that  lies  nearest  my  heart.  I  think  that  if 
woman  were  but  .enlightened  by  the  knowledge  and  with  the 
aid  of  Phrenology,  not  only  our  nation,  but  the  race  of  man 
would  be  effected  thereby.  Am  I  asserting  too  much,  when 
I  say  that  with  woman  rests  the  destinies  of  a  nation  ?  Is  it 
not  the  mother  who  imparts  the  first  useful  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion to  her  son,  and  implants  within  him  those  principles  which 
guide  and  govern  him  in  after  life  and  make  him  a  Washing- 
ton ?  It  is  true  that  Washington  had  a  noble  mind,  but  bad 
be  not  been  blessed  with  such  a  mother  to  guide  his  mind  in 
the  proper  channel,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent man  and  exerted  an  entirely  reverse  influence ;  for  we 
know  that  boys  are  surrounded  by  those  who  would  fain  lead 
them  astray  unless  they  have  some  guardian  angel  to  watdh 
over  them ;  and  who  so  well  as  a  mother,  knows  how  and 
when  to  sow  the  seed  that  will  spring  up  and  bear  good  fruit 
instead  of  evil  and  poisonous !  And  oh,  how  great  are  the 
effects  and  results  therefrom.  What  woman  in  our  land  would 
not  rather  be  blessed  with  such  a  son  as  Washington^  than 
cursed  with  such  an  one  as  Nero  or  Caligula  ?    Not  one  9    j 
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would  blush  for  my  country  were  it  otherwise.  It  is  not  only 
as  a  mother  that  woman  exerts  an  influence,  but  it  is  woman 
€is  woman  in  society.  What  good  and  glorious  cause  is  now 
or  ever  was  in  progress  in  which  woman  has  not  acted  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  been  one  of  its  ablest  and  best  advocates  and 
supporters — ^its  brightest  ornament  and  luminary  ?  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  the  history  of  unenlightened  nations  and  the 
estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  among  them  and  then  draw 
the  contrast,  fbr  it  is  evideat  ta  every  enlightened  mind  that 
were  they  otherwise  ciieumstanced,  and  favored  with  light 
and  knowledge,  the  difference  would  be  very  maleriaL 

If  Phrenology  were  universally  disseminated  throughout 
our  country  its  truths  would  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon 
its  inhabitants  than  any  other  science  that  might  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  it — and  so  throughout  the  world.  How  many  un- 
happy families  can  we  find  in  a  day's  walk,  the  cause  of  which 
ia  easily  to  be  seen  by  those  who  understand  the  science — and 
easily  to  be  remedied  by  those  who  study  it.  Are  there  not 
thousands  of  my  sex  who  spend  their  lives  imhappily,  who, 
had  they  early  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject 
might  have  been  spared  the  greater  part — and  so  with  the 
other  sex.  Who,  but  might,  by  recoltecting  facts  which  have 
come  under  their  own  observatien,  call  to  mind  instances, 
neither  few  nor  far  between,  in  proof  of  the  above  ?  This 
subject  may  be  carried  out  te  any  length  and  many  facts 
adduced  if  necessary,  and  perhaps  may  be  carried  out  in  some 
future  Nos.  of  the  Journal  if  desired.  I  am  willing  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  expedient  which  will  tend  to  extend  a  knowledge 
of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  science — any  thing  that  will 
not  compromise  my  conscience  and  intellect, — (and  nothing  of 
that  nature  is  requited,}  lind  would  have  the  desired  effect — for 
I  do  feel  that  it  is  of  Vast  and  vital  importance,  and  I  hope  I 
find  an  echo  and  k  fervent  one  too,  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
all  my  sisters  here  in  the  "Far  West."  "Union  is  strength,** 
— then  let  us  unite  in  our  e£Ebrts,  and  we  can  do  much. 
Let  each  one  say,  "I  will  exert  all  my  powers  and  influence  on 
the  side  of  good,'*  and  who  can  tell  what  we  may  not  accom- 
plish. We  know  our  strength  in  part — ^let  us  exert  it,  and  by 
this  means  gain  more,  instead  of  burying  our  talent  in  the  earth. 
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If  woman  understood  Phrenology,  she  would  be  a  student 
of  human  nature  and  better  able  to  discern  the  motives  that 
actuate  mankind ;  and  when  the  motive  is  once  understood, 
what  woman  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  yield  to  the  machina- 
tions of  any  man  who  was  stimulated  by  insincere  or  mer- 
cenary motives,  and  thus,  not  blindly,  become  a  dupe  to  his 
sordid  wishes. 

How  many  spend  a  life  of  misery  from  the  fact  of  adis- 
union  of  views,  feelings  and  sentiments  between  herself  and 
her  companion  in  life ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
for  her  to  avoid,  and  one  great  reason  why  I  wish  her  to  study 
Phrenology,  that  she  may  know  where  there  is  a  lack  of  har- 
mony, and  act  accordingly. 

Shall  I  relate  one  of  many  illustrative  facts  that  have  pre* 
sented  themselves  to  my  obsei  vation  ?    I  h^^ve  a  friend,  one 
with  whom  I  sympathize  deeply  and  think  of  daily,  although 
I  have  not  seen  her  for  the  last  year,  she  living  in  New  York, 
therefore  separated  far  from  me.    She  was  young  when  she 
was  deceived  by  the  handsome  and  winning  exterior  of  a 
young  man,  who  saw  and  was  pleased  with  her  appearance  j 
and  at  length  yielded  te  his  solicitations  and  consented  to  be- 
come his  partner  for  life,  through  weal  and  woe ;  .and  to  her 
it  proved  to  be  woe:  for  they  are  unlike  in  almost  every 
respect    How  then  could  they  live  happily,  '^for  how  can  two 
walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed?''    Had  she  but  under- 
stood the  principles  of  Phrenology,  she  had  not  been  so  de- 
ceived ;  for  it   is  evident  to  the  veriest  tyro  in  Phrenology, 
that  he  is  not  calculated  to  augment  the  happiness  of  any 
woman,  but  on  the  contrary  to  enhance  her  misery ;  but  it  is 
now  too  late  to  take  back  that  one  false  step.  She  is  chained — 
I  will  not  say  united,  for  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  term 
*4o  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land  $  and   says  she  sometimes 
feels  as  though  it  was  wicked  for  her  to  live  with  him  when 
she  is  so  unhappy;  but  she  thinks  she  is  obliged  to  do  so  and 
thus  endures  life.    She  is  now  surrounded  by  a  family  of  chil- 
dren growing  up,  but  on  some  accounts  they  are  a  curse  instead 
.  of  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  her ;  for  their  parents  are  not 
umted;  when  told  by  their  mother  to  do,  or  not  to  do  a  thing, 
the  order  is  reversed  by  their  father,  and  thus  it  is  with  every 
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thui%  ^Ase :  thus  creating  a  subject  for  continual  strife  and 
bvcVLexmg  at  home ;  and  she  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be  able 
^vete  ^  ever  so  nrach  inclined  to  go  abroad ;  and  if  the  heads 
of  a  &mily  are  not  happy  at  home  where  can  they  go  to  be 
happy  ?  I  have  thought  of  her  much,  and  said  to  myself <^ 
<<coi]]d  she  orly  have  understood  Phrenology  how  easily  she 
might  hare  avoided  this  misery ;''  and  I  resolved  to  lift  my 
voice,  if,  peradventurci  it  might  be  heard  by  a  few^and  benfit 
those  few. 

Shall  I  in  this  article  reverse  the  picture  and  show  the  other 
"view  ?    I  know  a  happy,  united  pair  in  Philadelphia.     They 
are  both  of  them  believers  in  Phrenology,  and  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  cause,  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
its  principles,  and  live  according  to  them  as  nearly  as  any  per- 
sons that  I  know  of;  and  I  can  with  safety  say  that,  although  I 
faaye.seen  them  under  different  aspects,  I  never  saw  a  family 
that  was  happier  or  more  imited  than  they.    It  used  to  be  a 
ieast  for  me  to  visit  diem. 

Mr.  Fowler, — ^you  have  rightfy  said  in  your  lecture  on  Mat- 
rimony, that  <^if  there  is  a  green  spot  on  this  earth  it  is  a  happy 
femily."    That  lecture  is  appreciated  and  deservedly  so,  and 
is  destined  to  accomplish  great  good.    That  your  life  and 
health  may  be  spared  and  you  enabled  to  become  a  yet  greater 
blessing  to  our  race,  is  my  sincere  desire;  and  I  know  you 
will  feel  yourself  rewarded  for  your  efforts  to  refomi  our 
sex,  by  the  happy  conviction  that  you  have  not  lived  for 
nought.    May  a  God  who  understands '  our  hearts,  and  sees 
nor  as  man  sees,  bless  you  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  A.  N.  N. 


•\ 
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AKTICLE  IV. 

BHBBNOLOC^ICAJL  LSTTBJtS*. 

We  have  received  two  •'Phrenological  lictters*'  from  ir 
friend  and  brother  Phrenologist  in  France ;  they  will  be  found 

m 

foil  of  intetest — En. 

From  a  Coneipoiidflnt  in  France. 

Pabis,  August  24th,  1842. 
Mr.  0.  S.  FowLEB  Esq,, — 

My  dear  sir:  On  iny  taking  leave  of  you  at  my  departure 
for  Europe,  I  promised  that  I  would  write  a  phrenological 
letter  from  time  to  time  for  yotu:  Journal,  and  I  now  begin  to 
redeem  my  pledge. 

On  Sunday  the  17th  of  July,  I  embarked  for  Havre,  on 
board  the  splendid  packet  ship  Burgundy^  under  the  command 
of  captain  James  A,  Wattou.  I  would  be  wanting  in  grati- 
tude, and  in  a  right  sense  of  justice,  were  I  to  pass  in  silence 
the  excellent  accommodations,  the  magnificent  table,  the  kind- 
ness, gentlemanly  behavior,  and  superior  seamanship  of  the 
captain,  skill  and  activity  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Bur- 
gundy. It  is  not  surprising  then,  that^  on  the  20th  day  after 
our  departure  from  New  York,  we  should  be  snugly  moored 
along  side  one  of  the  wharves  of  Havre,  ahbough  we  encoun- 
tered calms,  light  and  some  head  winds. 

The  weather  was,  during  the  whole  voyage,  very  pleasant, 
and  the  sea  very  smooth,  so  that  the  passengers,  22  in  number, 
I  believe,  of  all  classes,  countries  and  ages,  were  generally  in 
good  humor.  Some  how  or  other,  at  the  sight  of  many  and 
variously  formed  heads,  and  differently  constituted  tempera- 
ments, the  Phrenologist  comes  irresistibly  out.  At  least  so  it 
was  this  time  with  me.  The  idea  that  I  could,  as  I  thought, 
.examine  normal  heads  from  Gehnany,  Belgium,  Spain,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Italy,  America,  &c.,  &c.,  was  too  attractive. 
So  I  began  to  make  some  comment  upon  the  head  of  one  per- 
son, then  upon  that  of  another ;  and  soon  the  subject  of  Phre- 
nology became  the  standing  topic  of  the  day,  and  I  might  say 
of  the  night  also.    Some,  who  previously  had  their  heads  ex- 
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amined  by  yon,  desired  me  to  examine  attentively  their  crama 


anewy  <<in  order/'  said  they,  <<to  see  whether  Mr.  Fowler  and 
you  correspond.''  It  so  happened  tfiat  we  did  correspoAd:  for 
'I  requested  them,  in  every  case,  to  write  what  I  said,  and  then 
^compare  it  with  the  cAuiracters  you  had  given;  the  cempariMm 
was  always'in  essence  satisfactory.  This  established  my  rep- 
»tztation  as  an  excellent  practical  Phrenologist,  on  board  Ae 
Boignndy,  and  I  had  applications  for  examining  heads  from 
nearly  all  die  passengers.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Phrenol- 
ogy did  not  suffer  from  these  examinations. 

A  distinguished  Austrian  divine  from  Vienna,  who  had 
studied  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  except  the  phreno- 
logical, became  a  convert  to  the  new  science,  not  so  much  be- 
cause 1  described,  as  he  confessed,  his  character  perfectly,  as 
because  I  explained  to  bim  difficulties,  and  cleared  off  doubts 
through  the  medium  of  JPhrenology,  which  had  long  disturbed 
his  mind.  A  very  highly  gifted  Belgian,  who  is- one  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  holding  besides  a  high 
rank  in  the  army,  who  was  at  war  wish  the  systems  of  natural 
.philosophy  he  had  read  and  studied;  because,  as  he  said, 
<^they  explained  nothing,  taught  nothing,  and  had  no  other  ten- 
dency than  to  puzzle  and  entangle  the  mind,'^  became  also  a 
convert  to  JPhrenology  after  several  long  conversations  we  had 
upon  the  subject.  Were  I  to  resolve  on  giving  a  course  of 
Phrenological  lectures  at  Brussels,  he  would  use  his  greatest 
efforts  in  endeavoring  to  substitute  the  new  science  in  the 
schools,  in  the  place  of  what  is  now  in  them  called  Mental 
Philosqphy. 

Besides  these  conversions,  I  verified  the  fact  which  you 
have  somewhere  stated,  that  sailors  have,  generally,  the  organ 
of  Weight  well  developed ;  on  aiU  those  I  examined,  especially 
in  our  captain,  of  whose  head  you  should  take  a  cast,,  as  a 
novel  or  standard-head  for  seamanship,  I  found  Weight  very 
large.  The  utility  of  my  examinations  did  not  end  here ;  for 
as  I  had  boldly  and  unhesitatingly,  the  second  or  third  day  I 
was  on  board,  pronounced  some  peculiar  distinguishing  traits 
of  character  in  regard  to  some  gentlemen,. every  time  that  plain 
manifestations  of  those  traits  would  appear,  as  they  frequently 
did  in  the  course  of  the  passage,  we  would  enjoy  some 
monnents  of  mirth,  and  Phrenology  obtained  a  triumph.    This 
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wfius  the  case  particularly  in  regard  to  a  young  g^ntleman^  of 
whom  I  had  siaid  he  was  high-minded,  courageous,  very  intel* 
lectual,  but  had  the  defect  of  making  imprudent  remarks,  and 
of  saying  things  without  regard  to  persons,  time  or  place.  We 
had  so  many  erxhibitions  of  this  last  Uait,  that  they  puzzled 
very  much  those  few  persons  who  could  not  help  thinking 
Phrenology  an  agreeable  humbug :  for  they  all  perfectly  knew 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  gentleman* 

On  landmg  in,  and  travislKng  through  Normandy,  I  was 
,  struck  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  head  which  the  inhabitants 
generally  possessed.  It  was  so  different  from  the  head  which 
a  Phrenologist  would  give  to  a  Frenchman,  after  the  idea  he 
would  have  formed,  in  books,  from  his  character^  that  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  my  burst  of  astonishment  and  surprise  at  it« 
Could  you  suppose  that  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Norman-French  heads  are — length,  large  develop- 
ment of  Firmness^  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretiveness,  with 
decidedly  very  moderate  Benevolence,  and  comparatively 
moderate  Perceptive  Faculties.  On  studying  however  the 
character  of  the  people  of  this  portion  of  the  French  empire, 
by  the  manifested  results,  that  *is,  by  what  is  known  from 
their  conduct,  and  by  what  I  saw  from  their  general  conditioUt 
I  was  not  surprised  to  have  fotmd  such  heads.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  my  astonishment  turned  into  admiration  for  Phren- 
ology; as  the  Norman-French  head  corresponds  perfectly 
with  what  is  known  of  the  Norman-French  character. 

This  discovery  made  me  think  deeply  on  what  I  had  fre-t 
quently  reflected  before,  namely,  that  we  wanted  yet  a  history 
of  the  races  (to  speak  more  properly  the  heads)  which  aie,  and 
have  for  centuries  been  forming  the  character  of  the  great 
European  nations.  I  see  now  clearly,  that  Phrenology  alone„ 
is  equal  to  the  task.  The  calnmess,  flrnmess,  savoir  faire^ 
activity,  intelligence,  generosity  and  high-mindedness  which 
we  admire  in  a  great  portion  of  the  English  people — are  the 
union  in  one  head  of  elements,  which  belonged  formerly, 
each  one  of  them,  as  an  individual  trait,  to  the  Old  Britain,, 
to  the  Scotch,  to  the  Irish,  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  to  the  Nor- 
man. This  fusion  of  qualities,  this  reunion  of  organs,  seems, 
to  be  a  law  of  nature^  and  the  means,  as  well  as  c  necessarily 


abaolnte  condition  of  improrement^  In  PariSi  for  6zam|d6) 
where  a  fkmily  does  not  last  to  its  third  generation,  *  and 
where  an  increase  of  population  is  efieoted  only  by  accessions 
from  the  country,  other  towns  of  France,  and  foreign  nations, 
this  fusion,  this  amalgamation,  this  union  is  scarcely  visible. 
Paris  seems  to  me  a  gathering  of  several  nations.  •  Until  now 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  head  which  I  would  call  a  nor- 
mal-Parisian head.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  jfaces 
and  other  physical  forms.  Even  among  the  griseites  a  generic 
terms,  which  are  understood,  all  young  females  whose  profes- 
aon  is  to  sew  in  milienery  establishments,  or  keep  small  dry 
good  and  fiaoicy  stores^i  so  muoh  talked  of  as  forming  an  unique 
class,  an  indigenous  plant  of  Paris ;  so  many  distinctions  and 
varieties  are  to  be  seen,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
one  who  could  be  described  as  givmg  an  idea  of  them  gener- 
ally. Of  course  Paris  is  improving  visibly  in  every  respect, 
moral,  social,  physical — and  the  fusion  will  soon  be  greater 
than  it  has  heretofore  been.  At  present,  as  things  elicit,  there 
is.  no  Parisian-normal  character— «as  I  do  not  believe,  there  is 
win  the  fuU  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  normal  French  charac- 
ter. The  Norman^  Burgundian,  Celtic,  and  other  races  of 
which  the  population  of  France  is  composed,  are  to  be  found 
pretty  much  as  they  existed  eight  hundred  years  ago — ^allow- 
ing always  some  greater  development  of  intellectual  faculties, 
and  some  greater  power  of  command  over  the  animal  propen- 
sities, which  are  produced  by  the  more  civilized  modes  of  life 
iiom  time  to  time  introduced. 

We  need,  very  much,  in  Phrenology,  a  work  which  would 
give  us  the  dimensions  of  the  heads  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  temperaments  of  the  civilized  world.  We  need  Phreno- 
logical statistics.  This  would  be  the  only  knowledge  by  which 
.  we  could  arrive  at  any  thing  like  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
real  difierence  of  diaraoter  and  mental  power,  between  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America.  To  this  end  it  would  be  neces- 

*  L  quote  from  the  Condueteur  General  de  FElranger  dans  Pane^ 
for  1842.  Od  page  25  we  read ;  "Un  jeone  Pariaien  de  la  deuxieme 
ou  troisieme  generatioii  a  presque  lea  formes  el  les  manieres  de  la 
femme  i  lurement  il  a  des  enfanta  viablea."— ''Il  eat  indispensable  que 
la  province  fonnusae  a  Paris  dea  hommea  oomme  des  commeatiUes.** 
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sary  to  have  the  measuremeuts  of  a  large  quantity  of  heiads  q£ 
several  classes  of  the  society  of  the  various  differeat  districts 
of  a  country.  A  woA  like  this  would  not  only  constitute  a 
living  history  of  the  races  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  give  us 
data  by  which  we  could  positively  predicate  the  best  manner 
of  obeying  the  irresistible  law  of  fusion^  and  deriving  the  great 
est  possible  advantage  from  it,  for  the  improvement  of  Jthe  hu- 
man raceu  Yours  respectfully, 

Mariano  Cubi  i  Sou«t* 

[becqjw  lbttkr.]] 

Paris,  September  idth,  184B 
Mr.  0.  S.  PowLBR  Esq.,— 

Since  I  wrote  last  to  you,  my  efforts  have  been  chiefiy  di- 
rected to  discover  the  actual  state  of  Phrenology  in  France. 
To  this  end  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  great  leaders 
of  the  science  in  this  country;  I  have  visitei  them  frequently,* 
conversed  with  them,  learned  from  them,  and  given  them  an 
idea  of  the  great  moral  revolution  which  Phrenology,  imper- 
ceptibly, is  producing  in  the  U.  S.  At  the  very  head  of  their 
leaders  is  Doctor  Fossati,  (lean  Antoine  Laurent,)  bom  on  the 
dOth  of  April  1786,  at  Novare,  a  small  town  of  Lombardy. 
Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  literary  and  scientific 
man ;  having  made  the  greatest  personal  and  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices for  the  liberty  and  consequent  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  and  has 
been  for  some  years  past  settled  in  Paris  as  a  physician,  enjoy- 
ing in  his  profession  a  high  reputation,  and  a  very  large  share 
of  the  best  practice.  I  would  advise  no  Phrenologist  who  visits 
Paris  to  tail  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  truly  distin- 
guished man,  who  posses&eji,  and  readily  shows,  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  phrenological  treasures.  He  makes,  besides, 
no  secret  or  mystery  of  his  vast  and  sound  knowledge.  He  is 
communicative,  and  does  not  possess  the  least  particle  of  affec- 
tation. He  is  the  man  to  teach,  and  from  whom  much,  very 
much  may  be  learned. 

After  all  my  investigations,  observations,  and  ratiocinations, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusions  that  Phrenology  is  in  France 
greatly  on  the  decline;  and  that  it  has  never  been  beyond  the 
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pmni  wheie  Gall  left  it  The  Fxeneh  are  preat  obaefrrexsy  bm 
they  are  no  metaphysicians.  They  discover,  see,  dzpJam; 
l>ut  they  do  not  aj^iy.  Hence  exact  sciences  prosper  in 
France;  but  this  prosperity  is  within  a  limited  circle— -within 
the  circle  of  those  persons,  who  happen  absolutely  to  need 
one  or  more  of  those  sciences  for  the  exercise  of  their  profee» 
eion.  But  in  the  applications  of  sciencer^in  those  applications 
which  are  not  absolutely  positiroy  absolutely  physical,  the 
French  are  poor  hands  indeed  •  Hence  those  great  moral  and 
political  applications  of  the  sciences  to  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race,  of  the  whole  human  race,  in  the  higher  and 
more  exalted  portions  of  man,  are  generally  first  discovered 
in  England ;  and  adopted  afterwards  in  France. 

Phrenology,  as  well  as  any  other  science,  can  only  beconie 
universally  popular,  when  its  applications  affect  man  univer* 
aaDy.  These  applications  which  can  alone  constitute  the  real 
merit  of  Phrenology,  are  wholly  unknown  in  France ;  un- 
known even  by  the  great  masters  of  the  science.  There  are 
in  Paris  many  great,  very  great  physiological  phrenologists,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  but  very  few,  if  any,  great  philo- 
sophical phrenologists.  The  mission  of  the  French  gentna 
seems  to  be  to  establish  facts,  that  of  the  English  (including 
the  English-Americans  of  course)  to  draw  useful,  universally 
applicable  results. 

Piurenology  in  France  is  yet  circumscribed  to  the  small  class 
of  savants ;  and  even  here  it  is  considered  as  a  science  of 
mere  curiosity.  It  has  not  penetrated  into  the  scientific  class 
room.  As  to  the  people  they  do  not  even  know  die  name. 
Phrenology,  therefore,  in  France,  is  comparatively  dead.  It 
forms  in  no  circle  a  topic  of  conversation ;  no  one,  compara- 
tively knows  anything  about  it.  A  book  in  favor  or  a  book 
against  it,  may  excite  curiosity  out  of  France,  but  in  France, 
it  exists  as  if  it  were  not.  Mr.  Flourens  has  lately  published 
a  work  purporting  to  destroy  phrenology.  It  is  poor  miserable 
staff  indeed.  Poorer,  if  possible,  than  the  Sewell  humbug. 
And  yet  no  one  has  to  this  day  said  apy  thing  against  a  boek 
which^  althoi^h  in  America  would  have  disgraced  the  author* 
on  account  of  its  ridiculous  absurdity,  here  it  injures  the 
science  among  those  few  savants  whose  organs  of  roUgiou^ 
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acmpulotUDesSy  and  of  courtly  advancement  aie  largely  de- 
veloped. 

The  state  of  Phrenology  in  France  has  fully  convinced  me, 
that  no  science  can  become  popular,  unless  it  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  advancement  of  the  people.  So  long  as  a  science 
remains  a  matter  of  unproductive  knowledge,  so  long  it  will 
remain,  as  it  is  naturial  it  should,  a  mere  curiosity,  for  those 
who  have  time  and  leisure  to  learn  it. 

Whenever  I  spoke  of  Phrenology  in  France,  I  always  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  making  it  popular,  by  showing,  demon- 
strating and  teaching  its  applications  to  the  advancement  of 
man.  Let  the  word  Phrenology  never  be  used  unless  it  be 
connected  also  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  only  means  by  whidi 
happy  friendships,  happy  marriages,  perfect  systems  of  educa- 
tion, advantageous  social  reforms,  can  be  effected.  They  may 
say  what  they  please,  but  my  experience  has  taught  me  after 
having  studied  a  country,  that  in  all  nations,  at  least  in  Ameri- 
ca, Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Spain,  the  people 
uppreciate  a  science  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  productive  or 
unproductive,  as  it  can  satisfy  more  or  less  organs.  Let  Phre- 
nologists, if  they  wish  to  popularize  Phrenology,  bear  this  in 
foind.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mariano  Cubi  i'Solsb. 

P.  S.  In  my  next  1  shall  speak  largely  of  Phrenology  in 
Spain ;  and  also  my  progress  towards  forming  a  Phrenologi- 
cal statistical  book. 


ARTICLE  V. 


VHS   PHBJBNOLOOICAL   CHARACTER  OF   THE   REV.    DR.    LAKSIira. 

Tliere  are  few  intelligent  members  of  the  Presbjrterian  or 
Congregational  church,  who  have  not  hdard  the  name,  and  are 
not  familiar  with  the  talents  bxA  the  virtues  of  this  eminently 
great  and  good  man.  He  is  literally  a  '^father  in  Israel,''  and 
has  exerted  a  salutary  influence  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  ^ur  land.    The  phrenological  devdopments  and 


physical  oq^anizatian  of  snch  a  man,  can  hardly  fiul  to  inter- 
est and  instruct  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

His  age  is  about  SB  j  his  hair  entirely  white,  (probably  in 
part  induced  by  mental '  efibrt,)  his  person  about  the 
ordinary  size,  spare  and  tall  rather  than  stocky,  and  his  coun- 
tenance marked  and  striking.  He  has  much  prominence  of 
organization,  with  many  distinct  lines  and  marks  in  his  face, 
and  an  uneven  face  and  head,  which,  according  to  Art.  Ill' 
p.  12  of  Vol.  IV.,  indicates  a  bold,  original,  striking,  efficient 
character  and  intellect 

His  Temperament  is  the  Motive-Mental,  with  the  former 
predomnating  in  early  life,  but  the  latter  now  has  the  ascen- 
dency. His  chest  is  small,  and  his  whole  organization  most 
active,  and  also  capable  of  much  endurance. 

While  practicing  Phrenology  at  Syracuse,  Dec.  Slst,  1842, 
a  common  friend  of  Dn  Lansing  and  Phrenology,  invited  him 
to  step  over  to  my  rooms  and  liave  his  head  examined.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Phrenology,  nor  yet  disbe- 
lieve it ;  because  he  had  not  yet  seen  evidence  enough  to 
make  up  his  mind  either  way.  He  finally  yielded,  and  came 
over.  My  room  was  then  full  of  those  who  were  waitmg  to 
be  examined.  After  he  had  seen  me  examine  one  or  two  ^ 
took  the  chair.  The  following  is  the  size  affixed  to  his  organs 
in  ascale  from  1  to 7.  ' 

Size  of  brain  22J  inches,  or  large;  but,  as  his  organs  are  aU 
long,  and  head  high,  its  absolute  volume  is  greater  tlian  that 
of  almost  any  head  the  actual  measure  -of  which  in  inches  is 
the  same.  The  texture  af  liis.organizatwn  is  remarkable,  and 
its  power  and  elasticity  surprising;  so  that  he  combines  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  greatness,  first  a  large  brain 
secondly,  a  most  iic/wxc. one,  and  thbdly  one  of  great  power 
and  efficiency. 

Degree  of  Activity,  7  Veneration,  5 

Strength  of  the  System,  6  Benevolence,  7 

Propelling      or     executive  Constructiveness,  4 

powers,  6  Ideality,  _^ 

Vital  Temperament,  4  Sublimity,  4.5 

Motive,        «  6  Imitation,  5 

Mental,         «  7  Mirthfulness,  6 

Domestic  Propensities,  7  Intellectual  Faculties/  6 

Amativonessy  5  Perceptive,        "  '           d 
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Pwrental  Love^ 

7  Individuality, 

+  6 

Friendship, 

7  Form, 

7 

Itihabitiveness, 

+6  Size, 

d 

Concentrativeness, 

3  Weight, 

5 

Combativenesss, 

6  Color, 

3 

Destructiveness^ 

5  Order, 

6 

Appetite, 

6  Calculation, 

6 

Acquisitiveness, 

■  S  liocality, 

7 

Secretiveness, 

3  Eventuality, 

+6 

Cautiousness, 

«  Time, 

4 

Approbativeness, 

+6  Tune, 

5 

Self-Esteem, 

3  Language] 

6 

Selt-Will, 

6  Causality, 

6 

Firmness, 

+6  Comparison, 

6  to  7 

Conscientiousness, 

^  7  Suavitiveness, 

7 

Hope, 

3  Human  Nature, 

7 

Marvellousness, 

7 

His  organs  are  ail  pointed,  which  denotes  great  activity  of 
feeling  and  clearness  of  intellect.  His  forehead  is  developed 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  up  through  its  middle,  and  is  high 
rather  than  wide,  and  deep  rather  than  expansive.  Indeedi 
his  whole  head  is  developed  from  the  root  of  the  nose  up  over 
the  moral  organs  to  Parental  Love,  rather  than  laterally, 
and  is  narrow  between  the  ears,  but  very  high.  Such  a  head 
eannot  be  selfish,  but  will  live  for  man  rather  than  for  self. 
His  largest  organs  are  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  Friend^ 
ship.  Parental  Love,  and  Comparison,  which,  combining,  form 
one  great  and  predominent  feature  of  his  character,  that  of 
goodness^  In  a  head  thus  organized,  all  other  feelings  and 
powers  would  contribute  to  or  be  swallowed  up  in  a  desire  to 
do  good  and  promote  moral  purity.  This  would  be  the  end 
and  aim  of  life,  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death.  His  moral 
organs,  combining  with  love  of  children,  would  interest  him 
deeply  in  the  BiWe-class,  Sabbath  School,  and  all  other  means 
for  improving  th&  moral  character  of  the  young ;  and,  added 
to  his  large  (comparison,  would  make  him  what  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  children's  preacher ;  for  he  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  inter- 
esting children  and  youth,  and  of  descending  to  the  level  o£ 
the  youthful  mind,  and  making  himself  fully  understood. 

Wherever  Dr.  Lansing  is  known,  he  is  regarded. as  an  emir 
nently  good  man^  and  has  ^a  mwy  vanagi  frie^ds  9s  ^rol^ably 
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any  other  man.  This  is  accounted  for  by  his  immensely  large 
organs  of  Benevolence  and  Adhesireness.  During  the  ex* 
atnination^  I  remarked  that  I  had  rarely^  if  ever  seen  such 
prodigious  Adhesiveness  on  the  head  of  any  man;  and  that, 
conseqaently  he  would  make  friends  among  even  the  savages^ 
and  be  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Bat  perhaps  the  written  description  of  himT  from  notes 
taken  down  at  the  time  of  the  ezaminatiouy  before  I  knew 
even  his  profession,  will  be  the  most  satisfactory^-as  certainly 
it  will  be  impartial.     It  is  as  follows : 

Tour  leading  quality  is  actioriy  you  cannot  keep  still  a  mo- 
ment, but  feel  restless  as  a  fish  out  of  water,  unless  yon.  are 
crowded  at  the  top  of  your  strength  by  labor.  Your  mind  in 
particular,  is  incessantly  active,  and  all  alive  to  any  subject  of 
interest,  your  mind  and  body  both  work  with  great  eascy  as 
though  every  joint  was  oiled,  so  that  little  friction  or  wear  or 
tear  can  accrue.  You  also  have  great  strength  of  constitution, 
great  power  of  endurance,  great  vital  apparatus,  and  will 
therefore  stand  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor  both  mental  and 
physical ;  still,  your  activity  is  too  great  for  your  strength,  so 
that  you  are  liable  to  overdo.  Be  guarded  on  this  point — be 
more  lazy ;  you  will  live  the  longer  and  the  more  happily, 
and  accomplish  more  in  the  long  run.  Nothing  sleeps  in 
your  hands;  you  have  prodigious C7i«rgy  of  character.  You 
regard  nothing  as  impossible,  and  take  hold  of  projects  with 
both  hands  as  though  it  coutd  and  must  be  done;  you  are 
resolute  and  persevering  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  throw 
much  feeling  and  pathos  into  all  you  say  and  do ;  feel  most 
intensely,  enjoy  and  suffer  painfully,  are  also  clear-headed, 
look  right  into  and  through  every  thing  at  once,  and  have  a 
kind  of  instinct  which  guides  you  correctly  and  enables  you 
to  say  and  do  things  just  right ;  there  is  a  point  and  powers 
and  cogency  and  apparentness  in  all  your  explanations ;  you 
excel  in  expounding,critici8ing,illtstratingand  setting  a  thing 
so  clearly  before  the  mind  that  every  child  can  understand. 
You  haye  great  talent  for  arguing,  discussing  and  reasoning 
geologically,  inducing  a  decided  taste  for  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy ;  yon  are  fond  of  the  studies  of  the  human 
character,  and  read  men  well;  you  have  a  prodigious  organ 
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of  Benevolence,  and  are  all  wrapped  up  in  desires  to  do  good 
ana  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  man ;  and  yoar  Be^ 
nevolence  acts,  with  your  Conscientionsness,  so  that  you  wish 
to  do  good  by  doing  right j  to  make  men  happier  you  would 
first  make  them  better  by  reforming  them ;  you  are  not  in 
the  least  bigoted  or  proud,  but  are  a  natural  gentleman,  and 
not  at  all  austere  or  distant ;  you  set  much,  perhaps  too  much 
by  the  good  opinion  of  others,  especially  of  friends;  you 
also  set  a  great  deal  by  your  moral  character ;  you  are  am- 
bitious to  become  eminent,  yet  not  for  being  rich  nor  for  being 
talented  merely,  but  for  being  good  and  using  your  talents  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  morality ;  you  are  humble,  and  have 
too  little  Self*Esteem,  and  often  feel  unworthy ;  and  also  look 
on  the  darker  side  of  objects;  you  are  eminently  persevering ; 
and  as  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  control  all  your 
actions,  you  are  most  persevering  in  the  cause  of  right  and 
duty,  and  nothing  can  stop  or  intimidate  you ;  you  are  fond 
of  company,  and  are  one  of  the  most  sincere  of  friends* 
You  make  friends  wherever  you  go  that  are  willing  even  to 
die  for  you ;  you  are  one  of  the  fondest  of  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  a  very  domestic  man,  and  often  appeal  to  the  do- 
mestic feelings  with  ^reat  power ;  you  love  children  and  they 
love  you. 

Tou  are  especially  interested  in  the  moral  imprpvement  of 
children — in  the  Bible  class  and  Sabbath  School ;  you  are 
desirous  of  a  home  of  your  own  to  settle  for  life;  have  ver- 
sality  of  talents,  and  know  a  little  of  every  thing ;  you  ex- 
cel either  in  a  short  or  long  mental  effort,  and  have  talents  for 
public  speaking  not  equalled  by  one  in  ten  thousand ;  have 
also  brilliant  thoughts  and  use  just  wo^ds  enough  and  the 
right  words  to  be  fully  understood;  never  forget  faces  or 
places ;  can  tell  a  story  admirably  and  always  in  point ;  might 
excel  as  an  author ;  and  are  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
in  all  you  say  and  do ;  you  are  frugal  and  want  money  only 
to  use ;  are  a  miserable  hand  to  make  a  bargain,  and  should 
have  an  economical  wife ;  for  you  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
with  pecuniary  affairs ;  are  truly  a  great  and  good  man. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  examination  was 
made,  Phrenology  was  put  to  a  thorough  test  by  my  examin- 
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ibg  eight  or  ten  persons  blindfolded.  Among  &e  number 
dioaeny  was  Dr.  Lansing,  and  ibough  no  name  was  given,  yet 
what  I  had  said  daring  the  day  was  reiterated  m  the  evening; 
BO  much  so  that  the  Doctor  became  ^tisfied  that  Phrenology 
migAi  be  true,  and  at  once  gave  it  his  countenance. 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  something  of  Dr.  L/s  real 
character,    that    he    may  judge  of    the  accuracy  of  this 
description,  I  reply,  that,  by  his  own  exertions  and  superior 
powers  of  intellect,  he  has  risen  from  obscurity  to  one  of  the 
first  stations  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.    Every  word  he 
says,  is  full  of  meaning,— ^very  sentence  is  as  a  nail  in  a  sure 
place.  There  is  something  striking,  original,  and  taking  about 
the  man.    Every  thing  he  says  carries  conviction,  and  com* 
mends  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  hear  him.    Hso  ser« 
men  I  ever  heard,  pleased  me  better  than  the  one  I  heard  him 
deliver  the  next  day  after  these  examinations.    His  manner  is , 
jwcuHarly  impressive.    There  are  two  points  about  his  man- 
ner of  delivery  which  are  unique,  and  yet  constitute  excellen- 
cies of  the  highest  order.    The  first  is  he  places  his  emphasis 
earreclfy,  and  lays  it  upon  the  proper  word,  and  then  only. 
This  is  equally  true  of  his  reading  and  speaking.    Some  cler- 
gymen read  right  straight  along  equalizing  the  stress  of  words, 
but  he  slips  over  the  unimportant  words  lightly,  yet  uttering 
them  distinctly,  and  then  brings  down  on  those  words  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  mainly  concentrated  with  a 
distinctness  and  emphasis  greater  than  I  ever  before  heard 
with  one  exception.*    Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  principle  in  enforcing  and  riveting  anything  upon 
the  hearer,  yet  Dr.  L.  has  caught  it  by  that  intuition  which 
belongs  to  all  great  men.     Tlie  man  who  thinks  ckarfyy  con- 
centmtes  his  meaning  in  a  few  of  the  important  words  of  a 
sentence,  and  good  speaking  consists  mainly  in  giving  these 
words  their  appropriate  force.    This  Dr.  L.  does  to  perfection. 
Hence  he  is  fully  understood,  and  these  implated  words  lodge 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the  thought  convdyed  is  reiter* 
ated  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 

The  second  point  of  interest  connected  with  Dr.  Lansing's 
manner  of  speaking  is  his  stopping  just  before  pronouncing 

^  *  Lemuel  White,  leaeher  of  Elocution  in  Philadelphia. 
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the  emphatic  word,  and  then  a  little  after  pronouncing  it,  so 
that  that  word  may  be  lodged  upon  the  mind,  and  stand  out 
in  bold  relief.  Thus,  in  reading  the  passage — *^He  that  be- 
Ij^veth  on  him,  is  not  condemned,  but,  he  that  believeth  not, 
is  condemned  already.''  Johniii,  18 :  As  he  came  to  the  words 
'H>elieveth  n(>/,"  he  stopped  after  believeth,  till  the  minds  of 
the  audience  waited  for  what  was  to  come,  and  then  brought 
down  his  voice  upon  the  word  *^not,"  and  then  stopped  again 
thus  rendering  every  sentence  most  impressive. 

He  also  employed  a  great  number  and  variety  of  inflations 
of  the  voice,  which  added  greatly  to  the  power  and  interest  of 
his  delivery. 

In  the  article  in  Vol.  IV, already  alluded  to,  the  idea  is  pre^ 
aented  that  when  the  face  is  prominent,  the  thoughts  will  be 
distinct,  and  the  whole  man  j  mind,  expressions,  actions,  feel- 
ings, all  distinct  and  prominent  This  is  strikingly  true  of 
Dr.  L.  The  prominence  of  his  features,  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  and  what  has  just  been  said  of  his  emphasis  and 
inflection,  will  form  a  practical  illustration  of  that  doctrine. 

Dr.  L.  is  certainly  a  remarkable  man,  and  every  way  calcu- 
lated to  do  good,  and  scatter  light  and  knowledge.  He  is  a 
liberal  minded  man ;  one  that  will  not  think  in  traces,  but 
one  that  will  seek  and  advocate  the  truth,  though  it  may  be 
unpopular.  This  I  remarked  of  him  when  blindfolded,  say- 
ing that  he  did  all  his  own  thinking,  and  some  for  others,  and 
was  not  tied  to  any  particular  faith,  so  that  he  could  not  look 
candidly,  and  judge  correctly.  I  was  gratified  in  the  extreme 
on  being  introduced,  after  the,  examination,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lansing,  because  I  knew  enough  of  his  history  to  know 
that  my  sentence  of  the  verbal  description  told  like  a  nail  in  a 
sure  place  upon  the  Doctor's  character ;  and  all  present  ex- 
pressed their  perfect  astonishment  at  the  fidelity  of  the  de- 
scnption  to  the  original  as  exhibited  in  real  life. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

PRRSNOLOOICAL   PAlRr^O. 
[From  Vncle  Sam's  Recommendation  of  Fhrenology.] 

Let  us  now  begin  at  the  reiy  beginning  of  human  things, 
at  the  commencement  of  life.  The  Bibk  teaches  that  God 
made  the  first  man  and  woman  from  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  also  that,  through  them,  mankind  were  to  be  multiplied, 
to  replenish  or  fill  the  earth.  We  know  that  from  these  first 
pajrents  millions  after  millions  hare  descended,  and  spread  all 
over  the  world.  See,  now,  how  skilfully  the  wise  and  good 
Creator  has  contriTed  that  this  peopling  of  the  earth  should 
proceed  from  the  original  and  solitary  two.  It  was  provided 
that  male  and  female  should  come  together,  to  be  the  father 
and  mother  of  new  generations.  But  if  there  were  nothing 
in  particular  to  attract  them  to  each  other,  this  office  of  becom* 

• 

^ng  parents  would  not  be;  or  if  it  could,  they  would  not  so 
certainly  live  together,  to  help  each  other  take  care  of  their 
infant  offspring.  So  there  was  given  to  each  sex  the  propen- 
sity of  love  towards  the  other  sex ;  that  strong,  delightful  feel- 
ing, by  which  they  are  drawn  together  and  kept  in  pairs,  and 
unspeakably  blessed  in  each  other's  society.  This  affection  is 
often  laughed  about,  and  those  possessed  of  it  are  generally 
the  subjects  of  jocularity,  and  sometimes  ridicule.  But  this 
ought  not  to  be;  for  the  propensity  was  implanted  by  God, 
and  for  an  all-important  purpose,  as  we  have  seen;  and, 
vhere  there  is  perfect  propriety,  it  is  sinless  in  His  sight,  and 
receives  His  holy  blessing.  0,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
apeetacles  in  the  world  to  see  two  young  beings  who  have 
loved,  and  who  still  do  love  father  and  mother,  nevertheless 
leaving  them  according  to  the  Divine  command,  and  cleav- 
ing to  each  other  with  this  different  and  far  deeper  love.  They 
become  husband  and  wife ;  then  they  live  on  and  on  together. 
Poverty,  sickness,  and  mutual  imperfections  part  them  not 
What  God  himself  hath  joined,  he  will  not  separate,  and  he 
also  forbids  man  to  put  asunder.  Frpm  this  sacred  origin  new 


\  ^ 
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life  comes :  families  are  reared,  society  is  established,  and 
great  nations  arise,  as  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  ob- 
serve. 

You  see  that  vre  have  treated  this  matter  in  a  graver  style 
than  ordinary,  and  it  is  because  w^  feel  grave  about  it,  how- 
ever giddy  mortals  may  regard  the  subject  with  a  smile.  Single 
and  solitary  though  we  are  in  our  peculiar  nature,  yet  we  have 
a  profound  veneration  for  those  primal  loves  which  were 
Eden's  deepest  bliss,  and  for  those  similar  loves  in  others 
whereby  the  great  plan  of  existence  is  made  to  proceed. 
Where  is  that  perfect  fitness  of  the  mutual  character  by  which 
heart  grows  into  heart,  and  very  being  blends  with  very  be- 
ing, how  charming,  how  pure  the  spectacle !  Unseen,  and 
inunortal  spirits  might  well  hover  around  such  a  union,  and 
catch  to  themselves  a  new  blessedness  therefrom.  Admired 
and  reverenced,  then,  be  love ;  hallowed  be  wedlock ! 

We  will  now  go  along  about  our  philosophy. 

Phrenologists  call  the  principle  in  view  Amativeness.  Now 
just  see  where  that  portion  of  the  brain  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected is  placed.  It  is  at  the  very  back  and  bottom  of  the 
head,  close  down  on  the  neck,  and  nearer  to  the  body  than  any 
other  organ.  The  appropriateness  of  the  situation  must  be 
very  striking  to  those  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  and  exercise  a  little  reflection.  They  will  see 
that  here  should  be  the  foundation  of  that  grand  pile  of  or- 
gans which  rises  in  regular  and  perfect  order  in  the  head  above. 

We  will  close  this  extract  by  an  illustration,  which  may 
possibly  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  : 

A  certain  representative  brought  his  daughter  to  spend  the 
short  session  of  Congress  at  the  capital.  *  No  matter  what 
year ;  and  as  for  names,  we  will  here  use  fancy  ones.  Grace 
Good  way  was  as  beautiful  as  a  blossom,  and  as  sprightly  as  a 
humming-bird.  She  seemed  to  live  in  mirthfiiteess,  motion 
and  music.  How  she  would  trip  and  whirl  it  in  the  dance! 
She  fluttered,  as  it  were,  on  the  tuneful  vibrations  of  the  air, 
rather  than  touched  substantial  floor  as  odiers  did.  She  was 
sought  after  by  the  young  bachelors,  sighed  after  by  the  old^ 
and  gazed  at  as  a  picture,  by  the  happily  married. 
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At  last  she  was  sought  not  in  vain.  A  nohle  young  fellow, 
clerk  in  one  of  the  departments,  wooed  and  won  her  for  his 
own.  The  fashionable  world  wondered  at  her  choice;  for 
several  honorables,  and  among  them  a  very  senator,  had 
courted  her  favor.  How  could  she  descend  to  a  clerk,  and 
take  a  name  and  a  station  hidden  from  all  the  world !  She, 
the  daughter  of  such  a  man,  and  almost  died  for,  too,  by  such 
men !  But  our  humming-bird  had  her  own  instinct  about 
flowers,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  it,  although  it  Carried  her 
into  a  nook  where  pride  and  vanity  might  not  care  to  go.  The 
fact  was,  that  George  Fairworth's  lodgings  were  under  the 
same  roof  with  those  of  Grace  and  her  father.  There  wore, 
therefore,  opportunities  of  acquaintance  and  mutual  interest 
wUch  otherwise  could  not  have  been.  But,  even  with  such 
ample  opportunities,  no  one  of  inferior  head  and  heart  could 
hardly  have  gained  her  affections.  Grace  had  had  a  most  sub- 
stantial education,  et  a  seminary  where  things  were  studied  as 
well  as  words;  where  the  moral  nature,  also,  was  attended  to 
as  well  as  the  intellectual.  Her  education  was  not  one  of 
mere  smatterings,  or  of  accomplishments,  as  they  are  called — 
gilding  and  hum.  She  had  read,  moreover,  history  and  the 
philosophies  with  her  talented  father.  It  was  his  delight,  also, 
tooommmiicate  to  her  a  great  deal  about  the  present  politics  of 
the  country,  in  which,  as  a  public  man,  he  was  deeply  interest- 
ed. This  daughter  was  the  dear,  delightful,  and  delighted  re« 
cipient  of  the  father's  soul,  and  an  excellent  great  soul  it  was, 
A  moUier  with  strong  common  sense,  and  an  adept  in  all  ap- 
pertaining to  household  affairs,  if  not  in  fashionable  literature, 
was  the  happy  coadjutor  in  domestic  discipline.  Grace  was 
tbraefore  well  prepared  to  see,  hear,  understand,  and  be  in- 
strocted  by  the  new  scenes  of  the  Capitol.  The  gayety  and 
show  interested  her  as  novelties,  and  she  enjoyed  them  as  for . 
a  brief  season,  but  they  really  came  not  near  her  inner  heart. 
She  was,  indeed,  lively  and  mirthful,  and  seemed  to  forget 
everything  but  the  passing  scene ;  but  this  was  owing  to  a 
Yery  active  temperament,  and  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
trained  to  keep  her  perceptives  open,  and  wholly  to  enjoy,  as 
fiir  aft  innocent,  what  was  present,  rather  than  but  hsdf,  and 
very  fiiintly  enjoy  what  was  absent  and  did  not  appertain  to 
the  occasion. 
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George  Fairworth  was  well  educated  also,  but  self-educated 
mostly ;  and  he  still  employed  most  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
developing  his  fine  powers,  and  storing  a  retentive  memory 
with  knowledge.  He  seldom  went  to  places  of  amusement; 
for,  having  been  in  the  city  several  years,  he  had  seen  enough 
of  them.  He  had  higher  aims.  It  was  with  a  mutual  profit  and 
pleasure  that  he  and  Mr.  Good  way,  that  winter,  spen^ 
hour  after  hour  conversing  on  that  infinite  variety  of  topics 
which  richly  stored  piinds  can  fling  out  between  them.  Fair- 
worth  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  details  of  politics, 
especially  those  of  his  own  department,  and  communicated 
much  information  to  his  old  friend, 

Grace  spent  many  hours  in  listening  to  their  instructive  con- 
versation. She  also  made  her  useful  queries,  and  contributed 
mostly  to  the  entertainment  by  occasional  remark.  At  other 
times  George  and  Grace  were  alone  in  each  other^s  company, 
piercing  the  depths  of  philosophy,  or  ranging  the  fields  of 
literature.  There  was  one  sweet  amusement,  moreover,  in 
which  they  could  participate  with  mutual  delight — we  mean 
music.  But  the  best  music  was  in  their  souls,  and  they  soon 
discovered  the  perfect  unison.  Is  it  a  wonder,  ye  who  are 
skilled  in  the  harp  df  a  thousand  strings  ? 

The  father,  who  rose  from  humble  lifb,  and  had  strong  com- 
mon sense,  consented  to  his  daughter's  choice ;  and  her  mother, 
who  married  him  out  of  pure  love,  also  wrote  consent  from 
distant  home.  Thus  the  couple  were  engaged,  in  spite  of  the 
great,  loud,  and  general  say.  The  honorables  by  ber  nnhon- 
ored,  and  other  beaux-bewitched  and  bewildered,  fluttered  in 
her  train  no  more.  Her  flight  was  now  beyond  their  reach. 
But  March  came,  and  Congress  adjourned,  and  confusion  went 
away.  Grace  also  went  home  with  her  father.  But  the  r^y 
next  May  wrought  her  bridal  wreath^  and  she  cao^e  back  to 
Washington  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fairworth,  the  worthy  but  hum- 
ble clerk.  The  being,  the  breath,  and  the  balm  of  this  breeze 
of  a  woman  now  belonged  entirely  to  him.  What  a  fresh  and 
fragrant  paradise  was  his  home,  we  shall  see. 

As  of  the  least  importance,  let  us  first  describe  their  abode. 
They  took  respectable  board  (not  in  the  most  expensive  class 
of  houses,  however,)  in  conformity  with  a  limited  salary,  and 
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a  ]ti£cioii8  fkther's  advice.    They  had  a  little^  a  rerj  litUe 
parlour  to  thefmselves,  but  it  was  as  neat  ai^d  as  tasteful  as  the 
cap  of  a  flower.    There  was  a  row  of  plants  on  a  painted 
stand  at  the  window.     On  one  side  stood  a  rather  small-sized 
organ.    On  another  side  were  about  forty  neatly-bound  books 
in  as  neat  a  case.  Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  the  well-known 
picture  of  General  Washington  and  his  family.    We  present 
them  as  they  were  found  by  a  friend,  on  a  December  evening, 
near  the  commencement  of  the  annual  Congress.    The  visitdr 
alluded  to  was  Greneral  H.,  then  senator,  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Goodway.   Tliere  sat  the  wedded  pair,  as  near  to  each 
other  as  a  little  centre-table,  with  two  lamps  on  it  betwe^i 
them,  would  let  them  be.    As  the  servant  opened  the  door, 
and  before  they  scarcely  perceived  who  the  visiter  might  be, 
be  observed  Mr.  Fairworth  with  a  book  in  his  hand.    As  he 
laid  this  on  the  table,  and  his  wife  put  down  her  sewing  as 
preparing  to  rise,  he  discovered^  a  tearfulness  in  the  eyes  of 
both ;  but  the  smiling  softness  of  features  beneath  indicated 
that  it  could  not  be  the  tearfulness  of  grief.    ^<0h.  General 
H./^  exclaimed  they  together,  coming  impulsively  forward, 
and  each  seizing  a  hand,  '%ow  glad  we  are  to  see  you.    Mo- 
body  could  come  more  welcomely  upon  us  at  this  moment,'^ 
eontinued  Grace,  ^than  yourself  More  than  any  of  my  friends, 
you  encouraged  my  predilection  for  George.    Indeed,  the  rest 
did  not  encourage  it  at  all,  my  father  excepted.'*  <'And  you,'* 
said  her  husband,  **were  the  only  one  who  whispered  in  my 
ear  to  hope  and  persevere ;  and  nobody  can  better  sympathize 
with  the  happiness  you  forsaw  than  yourself."    **It  was  but 
a  moment  before  you  entered,"  continued  Grace,  "that  George 
had  finished  reading  to  me  <Tbe  Wife,'  in  Irving's  Sketch 
Book.     Oh,  what  a  diarming,  charming  story !    We  realize  it 
all,  indeed  we  do.  General;  I  had  as  lief  tell  you  as  not.  Don't 
you  see  that,  like  Leslie  and  his  Mary,  we  too  are  ^so  snug !' " 
Tliey  then  spent  the  evening  in  reminiscences  of  th^  past^ 
and  with  hopeful  glances  at  the  future,    just  before  leave^^ 
takmg,  Fairworth,  with  his  deep,  mellow  bass,  accompanied 
his  wife's  sweet  voice  and  the  organ  in  singing  "Home,  sweet 
Rome  .^'      At  the  close  of  the  song,  the  visiter  observed  the 
same  tearfulness  in  their  eyes  and  smiling  softness  of  features 
beneath)  as  when  he  entered.     ^Do  come  and  see  us  very 
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often  through  the  winter,  General  H./'  cried  they  both,  as  he 
motioned  towards  the  door.  '^Father  is  out  of  Congress,  you 
know,"  said  Grace,  <'and,  will  not  be  here ;  so  you  shall  be  as 
a  father  to  us.  So  come  often,  and  come  any  time."  **That 
I  shall,"  was  his  reply ;  'Hhat  I  shall,"  was  his  thought  on 
leaving  the  door ;  '^for  if  there  is  now  on  earth  anjrthing  like 
Paradise  before  the  fall,  it  is  there.".  He  did  visit  that  sweet, 
sweet  home,  and  enjoy  a  similar  domestic  scene  very  often  for 
months  afterward.  It  was  not  ^<Love  in  a  Cottage,'^  as  so- 
mance  has  it,  but  it  was  love  in  a  little  room,  amid  a  dashing, 
dissipated  city ;  it  stood  on  the  very  brink  of  these  wild  rapids 
of  life,  and  the  inmates  scarcely  looked  out  on  the  foamT  The 
uproar  was  unheeded  as  they  responded  to  each  other  the 
mutual  melodies  of  their  hearts.  Would  that  many  who  keep 
great  houses  unneeded,  and  use  grand  furniture  unpaid  for, 
would  stoop,  before  they  fall,  and  then  cannot  stoop,  to  copy 
this  example !  So  thought  xhat  g^ood  old  friend,  and  so  think 
we ! 


MISCELLANY- 

r*  €i>%er.— This  notcmous  and  every  way  immeral  Phrenologist,  and 
magnetizer,  has  again  returned  from  Canada,  where  his  gross  and  ^ 
grant  crimes  drove  him  last  summer,  and  is  now  lecturing  in  westeni 
N.  Y.,  though  with  poor  success.  About  |him  as  a  PhreDologist  and 
magnetizer,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  warn  the  advocates  of  these 
sciences  to  give  him  no  countenance,  because  he  is^utterly  destitute  of 
moral  principle. 

But  perhaps  nothing  evinces  his  utter  vecklessness  of  moral  principle 
more  than  his  now  coming  out  in  ridicule,  and  even  in  denunciation  of 
Phrenology  and  Phreno-Magnetism.  No  one^can  read  the  following 
without  mingled  emotions  of  contempt  and  deep-ton^  moral  indignation. 

Friday^^Jxai.  13, 1843. 
Fowler  Esq.—  ) 

Dear  Sir :  I  had  the  curiosity  to  attend  last  evening,  a  lecture  on 
Mesmerism  by  Dr.  Collyer,  of  Boston,  delivered  in  the  Universalist 
Church  of  this  village.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  took  the  un- 
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wamnted  UlMvly  of  speaking  of  Phrenology  in  the  most  eontempioow 
temiB* 

He  nid«  wiihoat  diagiiiM  and  with  much  vannth,  that  Phiendogjr 
IB  a  moat  glaring  absurdity,  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  an  enlight- 
ened public,  and  deserved  to  receive  the  lasting  disgrace  and  indignation 
of  eveiy  honorable  man. 

In  a  wordy  he  added,  that  it  was  as  false  as  it  was  extensive.  For 
what  did  he  treat  this  noble  science  in  that  manner  ?  Merely  to  further 
his  own  ends ! 

Now,  sir,  it  is  incumbent  on  you,  as  the  great  exponent  of  this 
science  in  the  United  States,  to  take  immediate  notice,  and  defend  it 
from  all  attacks. 

Hoping  that  you  will  appreciate  the  motive  for  which  I  write,  I  am 

yours  d»;.,  A  fiusni>  or  troth.    , 

New  lidrfidd,  a.,  Dec.  14th,  1842.    ' 

Mb.  Eoitob  :  A  case  of  the  injury  of  the  brain  has  recendy  occur- 
red in  this  town  unfolding  phenomena  in  the  science  of  mind  which 
cannot  be  uninteresling  to  every  amateur  in  Phrenology  in  so  far  a^|it 
lends  to  prove  the  principles  of  Phrenological  science  and  explain  its 
connection  with  the  much  despised  and  ridiculed  system  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  which,  by  the  researches  of  unprejudiced  minds  has,  and 
is  yet  to  exert  so  salntacy  an  influence  by  developiug  the  principles  of 
its  kindred  ^sciences  and  thus  confer  everlasting  blessings  upon  the 
woild.  About  six  weeks  since,  Sylvester  Wheeler,  aged  about  twelve 
yessSf  fell  near  20  feet  from  a  tree,  striking  his  head  upon  a  rock— the 
ri|^t  side  of  it  receiving  the  full  force  of  the 'blow.  It  produced  no 
visible  fracture  of  the  skull,  but,  such  a  concussion  of  the  brain  as  to 
cause  an  entire  paralysis  of  the  mental  action,  excepting  some  occa* 
sional  gleamings  of .  returning  consciousness.  That  portion  of  the  brain 
in  the  basilar  and  coronal  regions  was  highly  excited  and  ;  inflamed* 
which  will  account  for  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  phenomena. 
In  one  of  his  more  rational  moments  he  inquired  *' Whose  tree  did  I 
fall  from  ?"  Mr.  Stevens*,  was  the  reply,  «^I  wi^,"  said  he,  <*it  had 
been  his  neck  instead  of  my  bead,*'  throwing  as  much  severity  and  in- 
dignation into  the  expression  as  the  very  excited  action  of  Destructive- 
ness  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

At  another  time«  recoUecting  some  little  triile  he  wished  to  have 
obtained  before  his  fall,  he  addressed  his  father  in  an  unusually  rev- 
eienlial  and  submissive  tone,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  respect  and  defer- 
ence, which  his  parents  say  he  had  never  done  before,  saying:  ^'Father, 
you  please  to  give  me  a  little  money  ?"      This  was  undoubtedly 
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d»  language  of  excited  Beverenoe,  inasmnch  as  this  organ  is  natoialljr 
small  in  his  head,  and  its  corresponding  manifestation  proportionsUj 
weak.  He  also  exhibited  mueh  concern  in  regard  to  a  future  state, 
and  was  heard  to  exclaim, 

*<SinneT8  turn,  why  will  ye  die  V 

which,  with  other  similar  expressions,  I  conceive  to  be  tlie  language  of 
excited  Cautiousness,  Marvellousuess,  Veneration  and  Conscientious- 
ness, these  organs  being  much  heated.  I  reckon  Dr.  Hamilton  would 
be  puzzled  to  explain  this  coincidence  between  cerebral  excitement  and 
mental  action,  corresponding  to  the  organs  excited  upon  any  other  than 
Phrenological  principles. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  case  remains  to  be  stated.  The 
blow  was  received  upon  the  right  side  of  the  head-r-the  face  receiving 
no  injury  at  the  time.  But  the  muscles  of  its  left  side  appeared  to  be 
contracted  so  that  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  outwards  and 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45^  below  a  horizontal  line,  extend- 
ing across  it.  ^ow,  according  to  the  principle  that  there  is  a  magnetic 
connection  between  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  the  face,  and  that  these 
currents  cross  each  other  and  have  their  poles  in  that  side  of  the  (ace 
opposite  the  organs  with  which  they  are  connected,  cannot  the  deformi- 
ty of  his  face  be  correcdy  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  this  connec- 
tion! Or  rather,  does  not  this  fact  prove  that  there  is  a  magnetic  cur- 
rent between  the  organs  of  the  brain  and  face  ?  and  if  so,  may  I  not 
enquire  what  organs  must  be  injured  to  produce  a  contraction  of  the 
part  described  ?       -  Very  respectfully,  ^  B.  I.  Orat.  j 

O.  8.  Fowler,  A.  B. 

Dr.  Hurd,  of  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  reported  the  follow- 
ing. A  girl  in  his  practice,  Ivho  was  studying  arithmetic  with  unusual 
seal  and  earnestness,  came  home  one  day  from  school,  saying  that  she 
felt  a  strong  disposition  to  county  adiU  subtract  and  multiply ;  and 
eomplaimng  that  her  head  ached.  Her  sleep,  also,  was  continually  in- 
terrupted by  cyphering  in  her  head  m  the  night*  These  symptons 
continued  to  increase  for  two  days,  until,  at  last,  they  became  intolera- 
ble, and  the  family  physician  was  called^  He  was  a  Phrenologist,  and 
no  sooner  learned  that  she  experienced  pain  in  the  head  together  with 
this  counting  propensity,  than  he  asked  her  what  part  of  her  head 
pained  her.  She  replied,  **Here,'*  placing  her  thumb  and  finger  upon 
the  two  organs  of  Calculation.  He,  of  course,  applied  local  remedies 
to  the  afflicted  organ,  with  a  view  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  soon  eir 
fected  a  cure.    Surely*  eveiy  physician  should  be  a  Phrenologist.. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


HBUBOLO0T. 


It  iathe  object  of  the  Joomal  U>  fnmish  its  readets  jiot  only/ 
viih  thtt  eatablUhed  tratbs  of  Phrenology,  but  aiso^  vUh  tbil^ 
^rhieb  eUms  to  be  true,  altbcijigh  it  pmy  not  be  estftUiabed--^* 
vbeasQch  eetablisbment  would  have  a  direct  infloenoe  on^- 
aod  eondnee  flUUeiially  tofwardSi  a  complete  modifieation  of 
the  acientse  w  ii  isnow  understjood.  We  do  thie  for  the  pup* 
p03e  of  eiiee«raging  laqsiry^^-^deeQiing  it  no  crime  in  the  idea, 
tbalit  flhooikl  be  new,  and  anztotur  that  others  should  paae  judg*- 
oMBBtoa  all  recent  devek>poiente ;  by  their  own  nnbiaaed 
Kaflott. 

hk  previotis  articles  as  likewise  in  subsequent  ones  will  be 
tets  that  may  be  depended  on,  as  being  in  themselTes  true^ 
not  oolnpiled  however  with  our  own  inferences  or  bpiniona 
whether  pro  or  con.  We,  thereforo,  in  accordance  w^  a  re-< 
quest  from  Dr.  Buchansui,  traiiafer  to  our  pages  an  article  from 
the  January  No,  of  the  Democratic  Review,  containing  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  discoveries 
of  Tk.  B.  We  must  premise  in  the  first  pJace,  howeyer^— 
from  respect  V\  our  greist  masters-^that  we  object  to  Dr«  Bu- 
chanan  being  made  ttie  superior  or  even  the  equal  in  capacity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  mind  with  Gall  and  Spurzheim.. 

Their  iame  isestabh&Iiedf  they  are  recognized  fis  having  been . 
vot,  v.— MO.  7.  * 
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great ^very  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race.    For  the 

Dr.  personally  we  have  much  respect,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
detract,  in  the  least,  from  his  merits  as  an  intellectual  man,  or 
his  rights  as  a  discoverer  \  but  feel  confident,  that  he  himself 
would  be  willing  to  occupy  a  smaller  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame  than  that  accorded  him  in  this  article.  Gall,  in  bursting 
from  the  fetters  of  the  old  schools  and  establishing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Phrenotegy — ^which  must  necessarily  be 
the  basis  of  all  future  discoveries  in  mental  science— has  ren- 
dered his  position  in  this  department  inaccessible.  He  is  tha 
Patriarch  all  in  coming  time  who  may  systematize  or  perfect 
Phrenology— under  the  garb  of  Neurology,  or  in  any  other 
costume,  must  per-force  occupy  the  position  of  children  and 
look  with  reverence  to  their  father. 

Again,  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Journal,  as  being 
the  only  periodical  devoted  to  the  cause  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic, we  must  express  our  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  es- 
tablishing vast  general  principles  in  mental  philosophy  on  bo 
dight  and  doubtful  testimony,  as  that  deduced  from  tbe  ac- 
knowledged extraordinary  sensibility  of  several  individuals: 
the  fact  of  their  organization  being  so  peculiarly  delicate  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  materially  influenced  by  the  slightest  external 
circumstance,  should  check  implicit  reliance  on  the  phenome- 
na manifested  by  them  when  under  a  course  of  experiments, 
niore  especially  when  we  know  that  external  circimistances 
are  fruitful  source*— even  to  the  unimpressible  of  improper 
biases  and  decided  prejudices. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  review  the  Review,  we  must 
close  our  remarks  on  its  character.  Those  of  our  subscribers 
whose  desire  it  was  to  see  Dr.  Buchanan's  views  inserted  in 
the  Journal,  will  now  be  gratified. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MINUTES.  . 

MQuaeque  ipse  vidi." 

In  surveying  the  history  of  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  facts  that  strike  the  view  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  for  years,  aye  and  even  ages,  precedmg  the  de- 
velopment of  some  important  principle,  many  of  the  leading 
phenomena  had  been  repeatedly  observed;  and  when  the 


graad  eondasion  deduced  from  theae  phenomeHa  was  once 
anifcoanoed  to  the  world,  the  reauit  excited  lew  Mtonishment 
than  the  ciicaantance  of  its  kaving  been  ao  long  unperceived. 
Hen  of  the  most  exalted  genios  would  seem  often  to  stumble 
oyer  these  facts^  and  not  unfrequendy  to.pick  them  up  and 
handle  them,  and  still  £buI  to  discover  their  most  obvious  bear- 
ing. Henoe  it  has  always  occured  that  attempts  have  beea 
made  to  rob  the  discoverer  of  his  honors,  however  well  merits 
ed,  on  the  ground  that  eertain  of  the  essential  facts  had  been 
previously  well  known.  Thus  has  it  been  with  the  kindred 
subject  of  Phrenology,  whose  enemies,  failing  in  the 
effort  to  subvert  its  principles,  endeavored  to  show  that  what 
was  true  in  it  was  n,ot  new,  and  what  was  new  was  not  true. 
And  in  illustration  of  the  circumstance  just  adverted  to,  that 
the  tendency  of  natural  phenomeQa  is  often  by  no  means  ap- 
preciated even  by  the  most  acute  observers,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Gall  himself  once  struck  accidentally  upon  one  of 
tiie  most  important  facts  of  "Neurology"  without  discovering 
the  general  law  to  which  it  most  obviously  pointed.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  experiments  without  number  per- 
formed during  the  last  fifty  years  m  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  upon  subjects  put  into  the  som- 
nambulic state  by  means  of  the  Mesmeric  process. 

The  earliest  knowledge  that  we .  have  of  these  discoveries 
in  ^Neurology"  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  is,  that  in  April, 
1641  he  was  giving  public  lectures  and  experiments  on  the 
subject  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  We  are  the  more  particular 
in  refering  to  this  date,  as  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  establish  a  priority  of  claim,  based  upon 
experiments  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  But 
by  this  time  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  discoveries 
had  spread  by  means  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  over  the 
whole  extent  of  our  wide  domain.  "These  experiments,'*  in 
the  words  of  their  author,  "occupied  the  whole  ground  of 
Phrenology ;  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  distinct  or- 
gans; and  established  propositions  in  physiology  and  thera- 
peutics, of  much  more  importance  than  the  Phrenological 
doctrines  which  had  been  thus  established."  Instead  of  hast- 
ening to  our  Atlantic  cities,  in  the  reasonable  hope  that  here  a 
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diecovtrf  of  ysudi  magnitnde  would  be  more  speedily  aod 
fall7  appreciated,  Dr.  Buchanan  remained  in  the  far  West, 
quietly  prosecuting  hij»  investigations  to  the  end  of  perfecting 
his  system  of  Neurology.  So  far  as  regards  cerebral  ezcila- 
bilityi  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  others  would^by  this 
process,  attract  the  public  mind,  and  that  it  would  be  caught 
up  even  for  popular  exhibitions ;  but  justly  considering  this  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  science  he  aimed  to  establish  by  thi» 
means,  he  directed  his  efforts  solely  to  the  accAmplishmeni  of 
the  scientific  end  in  view. 

As  these  discoveries  embrace,  in  their  wide  range,  not  only 
the  mental  physiology  of  the  brain,  constituting  Phrenology^ 
but  also  the  physiology  of  every  corporeal  organ  as  depend* 
ent  upon  special  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass,  it  follows  that 
it  was  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  term.  Were  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  exclusively  mental,  the  term  Phrenology 
would  be  sufficiently  comprehensive ;  but  as  its  control  over 
the  corporeal  functions  is  not  less  decided  and  important,  the 
term  Neurology y  ox  science  of  the  nervous  substance,  has  been 
judiciously  selected  as  expressive  of  all  the  phenomena  coow 
prised  within  its  wide  limits.  These  two  classes  of  functions^ 
Dr.  Buchanan  distinguishes  by  the  terms  psychological  and 
physiological^  which  are,  indeed,  expressive  in  their  more 
popular  acceptation;  but  as  the  phenomena  of  the  mind, in 
our  present  existence,  can  be  manifested  only  through  cerebri 
structure,  we  cannot  see  that  this  class  of  functions  is  less 
physioloj^ical  than  the  other.  The  double  function  of  the 
brain,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  we  consider  as  its 
iwcn/a/ and  coiyorea/ physiology. 

To  Dr.  Buchanan  is  due  the  distinguished  honcM'  of  being 
the  first  individual  to  excite  the  organs  of  the  brain  by 
agencies  applied  externally  directly  over  ihem^  before  which 
the  discoveries  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  or  Sir  Charles  Bell — ^men 
who  have  been  justly  regarded  as  bene&tctors  of  their  race — 
dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance.  This  important  dis- 
covery has  given  us  a  key  to  man's  nature,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical ;  for,  by  this  means,  in  ^Hmpressible-^  sut^ects, 
have  become  discoverable  the  various  cerebral  organs  which 
are  not  only  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 


feeling,  but  control  the  corporeal  functions.  As  man  is  per- . 
vaded  by  the  imponderable  and  invisible  fluids,  which  radiate 
from  him  unceasingly,  such  as  the  electric  galvanic,  magnetic, 
and  (according  to  Dr.  Buchanan)  ^'neurauric/'  the  laws  of 
these  he  would  seem  also  to  have  demonstrated.  He  has  like- 
wise clearljr  established  the  geneml  truths  of  phrenology,  cor- 
rected many  errors  of  detail,  and  developed  the  subject  with 
such  a  degree  of  minutenoss  that  it  now  may  be  said  to  resem- 
ble the  fultgrown  adult  as  compared  with  the  child. 

•^Neurology,'*  say*  Dr.  Buchanan,  ^while  it  fncorpomtes 
the  entire  mass  of  Physiology  with  Phrenology,  makes  a  revo- 
lution in  the  latter  science,  f  Although  the  greater  portions  of 
the  organs  discovered  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  have  been,  in 
the  main,  correctly  described,  yet  experiment  has  prov^ 
about  one*third  of  the  nnmber  to  have  been  incorrectly  un- 
deiRtood.  Nor  doeethe  catalogue  of  Gall,  SspurEheim,  Combe, 
or  Vimont,  embrace  a  sufficient  number  of  functions  to  ex- 
plain the  diversified  ptjenomena  of  human  character.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  independent  functions  which  may  thus  be 
4tmon8trated  by  experiment  with  an  adequately  susceptible 
pemm,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  but,  for  con- 
Tenience  of  instruction,  I  demonstrate  usually  not  more  than 
ene  hundred.  With  a  subject  of  large  brain,  ^e\\  cultivated 
mind,  and  high  susceptibility,  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  ae 
masf  aa  two  hundred  might  be  shown  dUHnctly,*^  The  agent 
emplt»yed  most  generally  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  excite  the  rari- 
OM  fhnotiobs  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the  same  as  th^t  used 
in  the  operations  termed  Mesmerism  or  Animal  Magnetism, 
via.,  the  aura  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  radiated  and 
condticted  freely  from  the  human  hand.  Instead,  however, 
of  putting  the  subject  fitst  into  the  Mesmeric  somnambulic 
eondittofu,  which  renders  the  phenomena  that  follow  highly 
4teeptive  and  inacurate.  Dr.  Buchanan  operates  upon  his  sub-  * 
fed  in  the  waking  state,  free  from  the  mental  delusions  whick 
may  be  supposed  to  pertain  to  sonmambulism.     This  impres- 

r  4 

ribie  class,  which  is  a  very  limited  one,  may  not  <>nly  have  a 
portion  of  th6  braiti  s6  e^rgetically  stimulated^  by  the  touch 
of  another,  as  to  manifest  its  particular  function  predomin- 
antly ;  but  <he  ilidivtdual  beeomes  equally  excited  when  he 
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places  his  fingers  on  the  cranial  regions  of  the  cerebral  organs 
of  another  person. 

These  characteristic  and  leading  principles  of  Dr.  Buchan- 
an's system  are  here  adverted  to  merely  in  a  general  way,  as 
they  will  be  again  brought  under  notice  by  us,  both  in  a  sketch 
of  the  principles  of  Neurology  by  Dr.  Buchanan  himself,  and 
in  the  diversified  experiments  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  a 
public  audience  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  pretentions  of  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  claim  of 
having  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  anthropological  science. 

These  announcements  are,  indeed,  of  a  startling  character^ 
extraordinary  to  all,  and  to  many  wholly  beyond  credence. 
Had  Dr.  Buchanan  lived  in  an  earlier  age  of  the  wcurld,  when 
philosophy  had  not  yet  asserted  its  noble  prerogative'  of  ro- 
leasing  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  a  bold  and  original  thinker  and  an  untiring 
searcher  after  truth,  he  would  have  been  dreaded,  or  perhaps 
persecuted  as  a  necromancer  casting  his  magic  spells  over  the 
body  and  soul  of  his  victim.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  wise 
in  all  ages,  seeing  the  deceptions  constantly  practised  on  man- 
kind by  the  marvellous,  have  been  very  justly  on  their  guard 
against  easy  credulity,  it  does  not  become  the  true  philosopher 
of  the  nineteen tfi  century  to  close  the  organs  of  his  five  ex* 
ternal  senses  against  the  intrusion  of  any  evidence  which  might 
possibly  disturb  some  favorite  and  lohg  cherished  system.  It 
does  not  become  the  philosophic  inquirer  to  decide  precipitate- 
ly that  any  phenomena  is  too  marvellous  fot  belief.  Many 
natural  phenomena  which  were  formerly  regarded  with  super- 
stitious awe,  as,  for  instance,  the  l^ectre  o/Broekent  whidi 
consisted  of  a  gigantic  image  of  man  delineated  on  the  sky, — 
the  teuci  of  troops  perfc^ming  their  evolutions  oq  the  surface  ctf 
a  lake,  or  on  the  face  of  an  inaccessible  precipice,*-0T  the 
equally  extraordinary  phantasm  of  a  ship's  being  seen  in  the 
idr,  in  the  solitude  of  the  ocean's  waste^  notwithstanding  no 
.vessel  was  within  reach  of  the  eye, — are  all  now  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  unequal  refractive  powers  of  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  its  variable  temperature.  <<It  is  impossible,"  says 
Dr.  Brewster,  '<to  study  these  phenomena  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  nature  is  full  of  di^  marvel* 
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lOQS,  and  that  the  pg^^gnu  of  acieQce,  and  the  difiusion  of 
knowledgty  are  alone  capable  of  dispelling  the  fears  vhidi 
her  voodexs  must  necessarily  excite,  eyen  in  enlightened 
minds.'' 

In  like  manner,  to  those  unaware  that  each  mental  ftculty 
has  its  distinct  organ  in  the  brain,  the  proposition  that  these 
emotions  or  faculties  may  be  exeited  at  will,  as  when  we  call 
forth  the  different  notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  is  so  startling 
as  to  be  beyond  credibility ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  phrenolo- 
gist, who  has  been  wont  to  contemplate  the  great  truths  of  his 
science,  the  announcement  of  such  results  offers  no  Tiolenoe. 
This  field  of  scientific  research,  which  ofiers  a  hardest  rich  in 
new  and  valuable,  fkcts,  is  open  to  every  laborer;  and  we  find 
accordingly,  that  it  has  been,  already  entered  upon  by  many 
philosophical  inquirers.  We,  as  well  as  piany  others,  have 
witnessed  repeated  experimental  verifications  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  separate  organs  of  the  brain,  thus  calling  forth,  in 
an  intense  degree,  their  natural  language  and  action.  Although 
the  number  of  those  having  brains  thus  excitable,  is  compa»^ 
atively  small,  yet  in  every  soi^ety  of  a  few  hundred  indi- 
viduals, there  will  be  found  some  subjects  impressible  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  To  those  in  whom  soepticism  is  a  pre- 
dominant organ,  we  would  seriously  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  following  lines  written  by  Gsdileo  to  Kepler,  whiah  are 
not  the  worse  for  having  been  oft  quoted : 

^ffere,  ai  Padua^  ia  the  principal  prqfesaor  qf  philosophy^ 
whom  I  have  repeatedly  and  urgently  requested  to  look  at 
the  moon  and  planets  through  my  glasses^  which  he  pertu 
naeiotuly  rq/iises  to  do.^ 

We  would  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  general  subject  of 
NxuROi^GT,  by  bringing  before  the  reader  certain  portions  of 
a  report  on  experimental  investigations,  published  in  the 
^Evening  Post'*  of  the  6th  December,  entitled — 

''Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  public  audience  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
to  saperiutend  experiments  relating,  to  *  Neurology,*  and  to 
prepare  experiments  suitable  for  public  exhibition.'* 

The  committee  met  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  November,  and 
spent  several  houx9  each  day  in  the  performance  of  a  variety 
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of  ejqierimenUy  bat  as  a  general  inoprassionpreviGdledliiat  the 
t«8ults  exhibited  w^te  not,  on  the  vhole,  of  a  cfaaraGter  so 
'.marked  and  unequiTocal  as  to  be  v^rj  satkfactorjr,  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan stated  that  he  had  relied  on  the  expectation  that  some 
impressible  subjects  would  be  brought  to  the  meeting 
by  members  of  the  committee,  but  that  there  had  not  been  any 
of  a  character  other  than  very  imperfect  and  doubtful.  He 
raggusted  ihat  a  sub-committee  should  be  appointed,  vtho 
could  witness  experiments  in  greater  privacy  upon  some  sub- 
jects who  might  be  found  un  willing  to  appear  before  so  large  a 
jxumber  as  the  general  committee,  and  who  would  also  be  able 
to  bestow  more  time  on  the  investigation  of  the  subject  than 
could  be  done  by  the  larger  number.  This  suggestion  being 
adopted,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  that  sub- 
committee :— Hev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Messrs.  William  C. 
Bryant,  and  John  L.  O'Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Forry.  The 
Arst-named  of  these  gentlemen  was  prevented  by  absence 
Irom  the  city  from  being  present  at  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
periments made,  and  from  participating  in  the  report. 

We  will  present  in  the  first  place,  the  conclusions  of  this 
flub-committee : 

"  Sepori  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

^  The  sub-committee,  appointed  to  witness  private  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Buchanan,  beg  leave  to  report,  to  the  conunittee 
from  which  their  appointment  emenated,  that  they  have  held 
meetings,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  their  minutes  sub- 
joined. Their  object  has  been  to  give  to  the  subject  an  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time  cautious  and  candid,  and  to  present  a 
pimple  statement  of  their  observations,  to  serve  a  basis  for  the 
deductions  of  others,  rather  than  of  any  positive  conclusions 
of  their  own,  as  to  the  correctness  of  those  views  and  opinions 
to  which  Dr.  Buchanan  has  given  the  name  of  the  science  of 
'Neurology,'  as  discovered  and  developed  by  him. 

"For  the  sake  of  rendering  more  intelligible  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  and  appearances  observed,  upon  those  principles  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  which  they  are  presented  as 
illustrations  and  evidences,  the  sub-committee  present  also  a 
brief  and  general  statement  of  the  outUnes  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 
sfstem,  as  ftimiriied  by  fauBself,  at  their  reqiiest 
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''In  justice  to  Dr.  Buchanan^  they  at  the  same  time  feel 
bound  to  declare  the  highly  favorable  manner  in  which, 
throughout  all  the  intercourse  growing  out  of  this  investigation, 
they  have  been  impressed  by  the  evident  intelligence,  sinceri- 
ty, and  earnestness  of  convictions,  and  tmthfulness  of  conduct 
and  depofftment,  strongly  characterizing  tiiat  gentleman }  and 
that  they  are  fuUy  satisfied  of  the  honorable  motives  proinpt- 
log  his  prment  devotion  to  these  inv^Mtigatioas,  in  die  sole 
qiirk  of  a  student  of  science,  a  pursuer  of  truth,  and  a  fVi^iid 
of  his  race.  They  will  also  add  that,  feeling  every  reason  to 
believe  in  the  good  fliith  and  veracity  of  the  subjects  of  these 
ezperiaients — ^independent  of  those  experiments  whidi  were^, 
in  themselves,  of  a  nature  to  preclude  description*->-they  deem 
it  their  duty,  ia  view  of  Ae  eztraotdinary  facts  theyhaire 
witnessed,  to  say  that,  although  they  have  obtained  a  vety  it»- 
perfact  knowledge  of ,  the  system  of  Dr.  BuchanaUf  and  have 
been  prevaatad  by  the  pfessure  of  their  other  avocations  from 
bestowing  on  the  sulyect  a«  much  time  as  would  have  beea 
desirable  to  themselves ;  they  have  had  sufficient  eVjidence  to 
satisfy  them  that  Dr.  Buchanan'-s  views. have  a  rational  ex- 
perimental foundation^  and  that  the  subject  opens  a  field  of  in* 
vestigation  second  to  no  other  in  immediate  interest,  and  ia 
promise  of  important  future  results  to  science  and  humanity. 

*The  difierent  members  of  the  sub-committee  have  not  aA 
been  present  at  all  the  meetings  described  in  their  minutes. 
Sonne  of  them  have,  however,  in  private,  on  other  occasions 
than  those  here  referred  to,  witnessed  other  similar  experi- 
ments, of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  character, 
which  are  not  here  described,  because  not  witnessed  by  them 
collectively,  in  that  capacity  in  which  alone  they  have  to  make 
the  present  report     The  absence  of  Mr.  Bellows  from  the 
city,  at  the  time  of  submitting  this  report,  renders  it  necessary 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  his  participation  in  it.  The  minutes 
were  prepared  t)y  Dr.  Forry,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  of 
the  vtoioos  experiments.    The  papers  appended  to  this  report 
» are  a  brief  and  general  statement,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the 
outlmes  of  his  system  or  science  of  <  Neurology^'  and  thtf 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-committee. 
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**AM  of  which  18  respectfully  submitted. 

"Wm.  C.  Batart, 

"J.   L.   O'SVLLIVAK, 

"Samtol  Fohet,  M.  D/' 

Every  reader  must  determine  for  himself  the  degree  of  con^ 
fidence  to  which  the  statements  of  this  committee  ore  entitled. 
The  name  of  one  of  its  members  is  already  classical  in  the 
English  language ;  Dr.  Forry's  recent  excellent  work  on  the 
Climate  and  Endemic  Influences  of  the  United  States  has 
^yen  him,  though  a  young  man,  an  honorable  place  among 
the  scientific  observers  and  writers  of  the  day ;  while,  how- 
ever otherwise  obscure,  the  remaining  name  is  not  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  ihe  Review,  through  which  he  has  the  honor* 
monthly,  of  coming  into  a  relation  with  them,  grateful  on  the 
one  side,  and  not  unfriendly,  it  is  hoped,  on  the  other. 

The  following  outlines  of  the  principles  of  Neurology,  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  himself,  will,  in  connection  with  the  remarks 
already  made,  afford  the  reader  at  least  some  general  idea  of 
the  subject : 

"Gentlemen  —As  you  desire  from  me  a  sketch  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Neurology,  I  submit  the  following  brief  statement, 
hoping  that  its  brevity  will  not  render  it  obscure : 

The  word  Neurology,  as  it  relates  to  man,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  great  science  of  Anthropology,  because  the  sci- 
ence of  the  nervous  substance  necessarily  includes  all  the  man* 
ifestations  of  mind  and  life  connected  with  or  dependent  opon 
that  substance,  which  we  know  is  the  seat  of  life  and  the  organ 
of  the  mind. 

^'Physiology,  Pathology,  Insanity^  and  what  has  been  called 
Animal  Magnetism,  Mental  Philosophy,  or  Phrenology,  Crani- 
oscopy,  Physiognomy,  Education,  &c.,  are  partial  views  of 
the  phenomena  and  systematic  laws  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, which  constitute  the  science  of  Neurology. 

"The  characteristic  feature  of  that  system  of  Neurology 
which  I  have  brought  before  the  public  is,  that  it  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  means  of  cautious  ^and  decisive  experiments^ 
and  may  be  easily  verified  by  any  individual  who  has  the 
necessary  patience  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  the  sub* 
ject 


'^Tbe  ezperimenla  eonaist  in  exciting  the  yarioiis  fonctions 
of  the  nerrotts  substance  in  the  cranium  or  the  body  by  the 
application  of  tibe  proper  stimulattng  agents*  Every  article  of 
materia  medica  poaiewes  in  some  jform,  or  to  some  extent,  the 
power  of  exciting  and  modifying  the  functions;  Galvanismi 
Utectridty^Ma^etismy  and  Caloric,  possess  efficient  exciting 
powers ;  but  so  agent  that  I  have  used  possesses  so  efficient^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  congenial  an  influencei.  as  the  aura  of 
the  nervous  system. 

^This  Neuraura,  which  is  the  agent  by  which  one  individual 
mvkes  a  physiological  impression  upon  another,  when  in  con- 
tact, is  radiated  and  conducted  freely  from  the  human  hand. 
The  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  your  presence,  con- 
sist in  applying  this  Neuraura  to  the  various  portions  of  the 
bram,  upon  which  it  may  make  an  Impression  through  the  era- 
nium  and  the  face,  which  present  no  obstacles  to  its  trans- 
mission. 

'<To  develope  important  results  from  such  experiments,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  madce  them  upon  persons  whose  cere- 
bral action  is  easily  excited  or  deranged  by  slight  influences 
It  b  necessary  that  the  portion  of  the  brain  which  we  excite 
should  be  so  energetically  stimulated  as  to  become  predomi- 
nant over  all  the  ether  portions,  and  to  manifest  its  functions 
in  a  pure  and  distiet  form,  unmingled  with  any  different  or 
counteracting  functions.  It  is  also  extremely  desirable  that 
the  experiments  should  be  made  upon  persons  whose  mental 
cultivation,  sagacity,  and  integrity,  render  their  descriptions  of 
their  own  sensations  cautious,  exacts  and  worthy  of  implicit 
oonfideoee. 

As  my  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  many  phrenolo* 
gists  and  others,  and  have  generally  been  attempted  by  them 
during  the  state  of  somnambulism  superindnced  by  mesmeric 
operations,  I  would  remark  that  such  experiments  are  often 
higldy  deceptive  and  inaccurate.  Experiments  should  be 
made  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  subject,  and  free  from 
the  imaginative  excit^nent  which  bdongs  to  somnambulism* 
As  fiir  as  I  have  heard  of  the  result  of  the  somnambulic  ex- 
periments, I  know  of  but  feiiToades  m  which  the  operator  has 
not  been  misled  by  his  imaginative  subject. 
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«*An  extensive  course  of  eKperitnents  up(m  peraots  of  intel- 
figence,  in  their  natural  state  of  mind,  has  established  and 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  brain,  as  a  pfiyebologi- 
tal  organ,  toatiifesls  un  immense  number  of  mental  functions, 
and  that  there  are  no  phtenologieal  divisions  in  the  brain, 
other  than  the  anfractuosities  of  the  convolations,  and  that 
there^are  no  simple  primitive  oerebral  organs  manifesting  a 
pure  special  single  function,  unless  ^e  carry  our  subdivisions 
so  far  as  to  make  a  primitive  organ  of  each  constituent  fibre 
of  a  convolution. 

'The  number  of  cerebral  organs  which  we  may  recognize 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  arbitrary  arrangement,  as  we  may  di- 
vide the  brain,  for  convenience,  into  three,  four,  or  five  regions, 
or  with  eq^ual  precision  and  functional  accuracy,  into  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred.  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  subdivisions 
would  be  as  many  as  we  can  learn  to  locate  correctly,  and  is  a 
sufficient  number  for  practical  purposes. 

'  ^I<  is  established  with  equal  certiiiiitf ,  that  the  brain  is  as 
much  a  physiologieal  as  a  psychological  organ,  and  that  it 
maintains  ils  sympathies  with  the  body,  and  ezeraisea  its  con- 
trolling power  over  it  by  means  of  certain  conductot  oigans 
at  the  base  of  the  ^leephalon,  by  which  it  radiates  voUtienary, 
ctrculfttory  and  secetory  inflnenoes  to  the  mnscular  S]rsi^n  and 
other  tissues  of  the  body.  Eadi  portion  of  the  biain  has  an 
intimate  relation  of  sympathy  with  its  particular  region  of  the 
body,  and  axerciseB  a  modifying  influekice  npon  the  general 
circulation  and  innervaiion  of  the  system*  It  is  thioogh  the 
conductor  organs  that  the  special  relations  of  the  brain  and  the 
body  are  established,  and  all  the  physiological  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  operating,  upon  the.  brain,  may  be  as 
easily,  and,  indeed,  more  promptly  evolved  by  operatmg  upon 
the  corresponding  conductors,  which  transmit  their  influence 
directly. 

^Thns  do  we  explain  the  reklioafl  of  thia  brain  to  tbe  body, 
«ad  by  oarrynig  out  the  matheiaatioal  laws  of  eerebnad  physio- 
logy,, we  show  the  influenee  of  «ach  hdmiaphete  of  the  brain 
iq^n  the  opposite  hemisiAiexe,  and  tfavMgh  tfaat  npon  ttie  oor^ 
relative  half  of  th^  body* 


«n7Q  «x{dBJB  tibe  rdatioiifi  of  the  mind  lo  dte  bnun,.aBd  the 
peculiar  mode  or  laws  of  their  connectioD,  would  not  be  a  more 
difficult  task  than  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  braia 
and  the  body — either  of  which  would  seem  to  tlie  novice  a 
chimerical  undertaking. 

This  higher  psychological  philosophy,  however^  constitutes 
no  part  of  the  psychologic-physiological  system  to  which  I 
haTe  called  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  which  aims  at  ex^ 
tensive  education  and  medical  utility.  Of  this  system,  I  have 
given  you  a  few  imperfect  illustrations,  and  regret  that  I  have 
laot  had  the  opportunity  of  illustrating,  in  your  presence,,  the 
beneficial  influence  which  may  be  exerted  upon  the  sick. 

<*The  experimetnts  with  medicines  applied  to  the  fingers^ 
were  deaigaed  tp^  illustrate  some  important  principles  in  refer- 
ence  to  human  impressibility,  and  the  mode  in  which  medi- 
eines  produce  their  effects. 

'The  experiment  of  bringing  an  impsesslble  person  into  con-* 
tact  with,  the  head  of  another,  illustrates  the  laws  of  trans* 
mission  of  the  Neuraura,  and  presents  us  a  method  of  accom* 
plishing  a  perfect  diagnosis  of  disease,  as  well  as  of  exploring 
the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  ascertaining  the  characters  of 
partiealar  individcials^  This  method  which  I  have  been  for 
some  time  engaged  ift  applying  to  practice,  must  ultimaiely 
take  the  pfeoedence  of  all  other  methods  of  diagnosis  and  exr 
amJnatioB,  eithei  tet  character,  for  disease,  oar  for  the  establish*^ 
ment  of  scientific  principles.; 

''In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  principles  of 
Neurology,  have  been  established  by  innumerable  coincident 
harmonious  facts,  similar  to  those  which  you  have  witnessed^ 
and  that  unless^  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  utterly  false, 
or  unless  a  large  number  of  intelligent  observers  have  beeii' 
suddenly  seized  by  an  epidemic  and  methodic  insanity,  a  new 
class  of  facts  has  been  developed,  and  a  new  science  exists^ 
which  imperiously  demands  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  truth 
or  friends  of  inan,  and  which,  if  even  half  of  its  bright  pro- 
mise is  realized,  must  originate  a  great  and  happ];|  era  in  the 
history  of  human  progress. 

"With  high  respect,  enhanced  by  the  cordiality,  courtesy 
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and  promptness  with  which  yoH  have  engaged  in  yWir  recent 

duties,  I  remain, 

"Your  humble  servant, 

<<JoS.   R.   BUCHAKAV. 

"Messrs.  Bxyant,  Ferry,  and  O'Sullivan." 

We  shall  next  introduce  to  the  reader  some  extracts  from 
the  minutes  of  the  sub-committee.  As  these  minutes  alone 
would  cover  twice  the  space  alotted  to  this  article,  we  are 
obliged  to  exclude  the  greater  portion  5  and  to  decide  which 
shall  go  in,  and  which  shall  not,  we  find  no  easy  task. 

<»Sub-committee  met  on  the  11th  of  November.  Present, 
Mr.  Bryant  and  Dr.  Forry. 

"The  person  experimented  upon  was  a  lady  residing  near 
Poughkcepsie,  aged  about  forty,*  and  the  mother  of  large 
family.  She  declared  her  entire  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
phrenology,  as  well  as  the  locality  of  any  cerebral  organ;  and 
lest  some  doubts  might  be  started  upon  this  point,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her  has  been  ap* 

pended. 
«In  these  experiments,  Dr.  Buchanan  designed  to  show  that 

an  individual  whp  is  highly  'impressible,'  may  not  only  have 

the  special  functions  of  the  brain  excited  by  having  the  cor- 

resifonding  portions  of  his  head  touched  by  another  person, 

but  may  receive  the  ^neurauric'  influence  to  the  same  extent, 

or  nearly  so,  direotly  from  the  brain  of  another,  simply  by  his 

placing  the  end  of  a  finger  on  the  region  of  a  special  organ  on 

such  person. 

The  lady  having,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  placed 
the  ends  of  her  index  and'middle  fingers  upon  the  upper  part 
of  Dr.  Forry^s  forehead,  in  the  region,  as  designated  by  phren- 
ologists, of  the  r^ective  organs,  and  being  now  asked  what 
mental  emotions  she  experienced,  replied — ^'I  have  a  desire  for 
loiowledge,  and  particularly  to  know  all  about  this  subject.' 
Dr.  Buchanan  then  asked  her  what  her  motive  was  in  desiring 
this  knowledge,  to  which.she  answered  that  she  was  influenced 
alone  by  the  mere  love  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Buchanan  next 
raised  her  fingers  so  as  to  touch,  at  the  same  time,  the  region 
of  benevolence  in  Dr.  Forry 's  head,  and  being  now  interro- 
gated  as  to  her  mental  emotions,  she  said  in  reply  that  she  still 


( 
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Ind  a  denre  for  knowledge,  bm  that  &ere  was  now  a  modre 
added  to  her  wish  for  knowledge.    This  motive  she  declared 
to  be  a  'wish  to  do  good/  4bat  is,  she  desired  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mysteries  of  neurology,  with  the  view  to  be 
enabled  to  do  good  to  her  fellow-beings*    Her  hand  was  next 
placed  in  the  region  of  Dr.  Ferry's  self-esteem ;  instantly  the 
ivhoie  tone  of  her  manner  changed.    From  being  modest  and 
retiring,  she  suddenly  became  bold  and  assuming.    Jerking 
her  hand  from  Dr.  Forry's  head,  she  remarked  abruptly — ^'I 
do  not  like  this  sensation — I  feel  covetous.'    To  the  question 
of  Dr.  Buchanan,  why  she  felt  covetous,  the  reply  was,  ^I 
would  wish  to  get  means  to  make  a  display  in  the  world.' 
Plax^ing  her  hands  now,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  suc- 
cessively on  the  upper  fore  part  and  on  the  back  part  of  Dr. 
Forry's  head,  she  described  the  sensation  of  the  former  as 
mild  and  more  agreeable  and  causing  ennobling  feelings,, 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  was  unpleasant,  but  imparted  strength 
to  her  system — phenomena  which  accord  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Buchanan.    These  experiments  were  re* 
peated  with  similar  effects  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Bryant;  but 
when  she  came  to  the  region  of  skepticism,  she  suddenly  jerk- 
ed away  her  hand,  saying — ^*I  feel  nothing.'    This  result,  as 
Dr..  Buchanan  remarked,  is  a  phenomena  that  follows  in- 
variably. 

<<AsDr.  Buchanan's  system  modifies  very  much  that  of  the 
piirenologists,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  his  division  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  delineated  externally  on  the  skuU 
by  certain  regions,  as  those  of  skepticism,  insanity,  intoxiea  [ 
tion,  temperance,  levity,  &c,  is,  for  the  sake  of  convenience^ 
adopted  in  these  minutes  by  the  sub-committee^  without  in- 
tendii^  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  its 
details. 

••These  were  the  leading  experiments,  which  were  here  cut 
riiort,  as  the  lady  was  about  leaving  in  a  steamer  for  her 
home. 

''CBaTwicATJB — At  the  request  of  the  committee,  I  would 
state  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  lady  above  referred 
to,  and  well  know  her  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  phre- 
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W^PgSf  the  location  of,  any  of  tb^  -oigaw^  or  wir  0f  Ito  {Ml- 

"39  6f9€mwi^*8treet." 


**Sut>-committee  met  November  16th,  1842.  Experiments 
on  Mrs.  R.  Present,  Messrs.  Bryant,  O'SuHivan,  and  Dr. 
Forry. 

"Upon  our  arrival  at  th^  residence  of  Mrs.  R., — a  lady  of 
intelligence  and  respectability— whose  health  is  generally  del- 
icate, we  found  her  complaining  of  some  chilly  and  uncom- 
fortable sensations.  Dr.  Buchanan  began  by  holding  hisiiand 
for  some  time  on  the  organ  of  ^calorification,^  and  silently 
placing  his  band  on  the  various  portions  of  her  head,  which 
he  thought  might  have  a  restorative  effect.  In  the  course  of 
three  our  four  minutes,  her  chillness  was  removed,  and  her 
feelings  were  comfortable.  Dr.  Buchanan  then  remarked 
aloud  that  he  would  endeavor  to  excite  the  or^an  which  is  ttie 
cause  of  perspiration,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  distinct 
moisture  on  her  hands.  In  three  or  four  minutes,  we  found, 
on  examining  the  hands,  that  they  were  perceptibly  moist 
His  patient  being  now  in  an  agreeable  condition,  he  proceeded 
with  other  experiments. 

It  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  theory  that  each  finger  is  the 
conductor  of  a  particular  influence,  such  as  the  galvanic^  elec- 
tric, neurauric,  te;;  and  accordingly  she  describes  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  touohing  the  ends  of  ins  Angers  wieh  her 
own,  as  very  dilfecent  in  each  one.  Het  desetiptione  corresr 
poad  somewhat  with  th^  e&cts  attributed  to  each  of  these 
agents.  In  the  ring  fiog^^  Ae  says  there  is  a  ^jerking  motion,' 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  successive  thriUs  caused  by 
olectrio  agency.  On  touching  the  middle  finger,  die  avers 
there  is  produced  a  *stifiening  sensation  of  the  wrist.'  The 
index  finger  Qaused  an  effect,  which  die  describes  as  'stirnu- 
Ijjitiag  aiid  warming  to  the  arip. 

"Dr.  Buchanan  next  attempted  to  excite  mirt\fulneaa  by 
placing  his  finger  on  the  region  of  that  organ,  and  the  result 
followed  in  a  striking  degree,  three  or  four  titnes  successively. 
On  her  part,  the  tendency  to  laugh  was  irresistible,  and  she 
ach  time  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  until  rtitoved 
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by  Dr.  BodiaBaiL  The  lasalt  iotendfd  to  be  pvoduoed  was  im 
thisy  as  weU  as  the  foUawiiig  instanoefy  stated  in  writiogy  and- 
the  peisoDS  operated  upon  veie  keptvrhoUy  ignorant  of  what 
'vas  antidpated.  It  was  now  pfopostd  that  fie  Buefaanaa 
should  excite  the  organ  of  lemguage,  but  in  attempting  to  do 
sQf  his  finger  touched  the  localitjr  of  the  edjoifiing  organ  of 
calcukuionj  when  suddoily  Mrs.  IL  arose  fiom  her  chair  and^ 
comnienced  counting  the  flowers  on  the  waU  paper.  Counting, 
the  number  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  then  in  a  perpendiculax 
one,  of  a  side  of  the  room,  she  woi^  immediately  announce 
the  sum  totaL  So  completely  engrossed  did  she  become  in 
this,  that  she  took  no  notice  of  the  bystanders  further  than  as 
they  interfened  with  her.  view  of  the  walL  Her  mind  seemi- 
ed  entirely  abstracted,  as  it  were  in  a  monomania  of  calculationt 
This  experiment  was  repeated  seveml  times  with  the  same 
effect.  One  time  she  wished  to  count  the  thieads  in  a  floww 
oi  the  carpet. 

<<In  the  next  place,  Dr.  Buchanan  excited  the  organs  of  a^lf- 
esteem^  combativenessj  and  Jirmnes9f  ihdX  oi  philanthropy^': 
as  he  remarked,  being  naturally  strong.  The  effect  was  truly 
remarkable.  Under  the  influence  of  these  organs,  she  com- 
menced an  animated  conversation  with  the  company,  in  which 
she  took  the  lead,  and  soon  became  the  sole  speaker.  She  be^ 
gan  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  she  was  qualified  for  a 
higher  station  in  life  than  she  has  always  occupied,  and  that 
she  possessed  intellectual  powers  sufficient  to  exert  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  public  opinion.  She  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate in  an  eloquent  mamier  the  rights  of  her  sex,  during 
which  she  gesticulated  with  great  vehemence,  and  her  coun- 
tenance displayed  almost  unnatural  brilliance.  She  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  good  she  might  do,  if  placed  in  her  proper 
sphere ;  and  when  now  reminded  by  Dr.  Buchanan  that  the 
domestic  sphere  is  the  one  proper  for  woman,  and  that  he? 
own  feeble  constitution  and  delicate  health,  would  incapacitate 
her  for  such  exertions,  she  replied  in  a  proud  and  energetic 
manner — ^^But  the  mind  can  overcome  the  body's  weakness.' 
As  she  was  contmuing  her  harangue  in  the  same  vehement 
and  thrilling  style,  Mr.  Inman,  Dr.  Buchanan's  assistant,  who 
was  standing  behind  her,  approached  and  placed  his  fingers  on 

vol.  v.— wo.  8. 
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the  organs,  as  designated  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  humilUy  and 
physical  relaxation.  For  about  five  seconds,  no  apparent 
effect  was  produced.  Iti  the  next  five,  her  manner  changed 
greatly,  her  voice  lost  its  force ;  the  brilliant  animation  of  her 
countenance  almost  immediately  disappeared ;  and  her  arms 
fell  languidly  by  her  side.  The  change  in  her  countenance 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  we  have  ever  witnessed  un- 
der the  influence  of  any  mental  emotion.  Under  the  former 
iaflaence,  her  features  assumed  a  marked  and  striking  ezpres- 
pression,  as  if  flushed  with  excitement ;  her  eye  was  brilliant 
and  sparkling,  and  her  whole  bearing  was  that  of  exalted  en- 
thusiasm. But  under  the  influence  of  humility  and  despond- 
ency, her  countenance  in  less  than  a  minute  lost  its  tense  and 
flushed  appearance,  and  exhibited  the  collapse  which  always 
follows  high  excitement  of  the  human  system ;  her  voice  be- 
came feeble,  her  eye  was  cast  down,  while  tears  trickled  over 
her  cheeks ;  and  presently,  in  a  sad  and  moralizing  tone,  she 
gave  utterance  to  the  expression — ^^Ah !  but  I  am  only  a  poor 
weak  woman  !  and  what  can  she  do  V  She  now  spoke  of 
her  own  weakness  and  the  general  frailty  of  her  sex ;  and  in 
this  desponding  strain — the  language  of  physical  and  mental 
depression^ — she  continued  until  self-esteem,  combativeness, 
and  firmness  were  again  touched.  In  perhaps  a  single  mmute 
she  was  roused  once  more  to  the  highest  excitement.  The 
un wiped  tears  were  soon  dried  upon  her  cheeks.  In  this  con* 
dition,  she  was  even  more  determined  than  previously,  and 
seemed  resolved  that  nothing  should  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  great  designs.  'I  will  crush  under  foot,'  she  ex- 
claimed, 'the  monster,  Prejudictj  that  man  has  erected  as  a 
barrier  around  woman  j'  and  she  proceeded  to  show,  in  the 
same  excited  language,  that  she  possessed  powers  of  nund 
qualifying  her- for  the  accomplishment  of  great  benefits  to  man- 
kind, instead  of  being  confined  to  the  duties  of  domestic  life. 
The  organs  of  AwmtViVy,  despondency y  and  relaxation^  being 
again  touched,  the  same  remarkable  change,  above  described, 
was  renewed.  The  flashed,  excited  countenance  again  col- 
lapsed ;  her  arms  feel  languidly  at  her  side;  she  again  spoke 
of  the  frailty  of  woman,  and  despaired  of  ever  accomplishing 
her  great  designs*    In  this  state,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
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and  bnrying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  she  said,  'Gentle- 
men,  excuse  me/  Mr.  Inman  now  restored  her  by  placing, 
his  hand  on  what  are  called  the  restraining  organs^  and  by 
touching  that  part  of  the  intellectual  organs  which  gives  a 
clear  and  correct  consciousness  of  our  condition.  She  now 
looked  up,  and,  with  a  smile,  said,  in  a  natural  tone,  'I  fear, . 
gentlemen,  I  have  acted  very  foolishly.' 

^It  was  next  proposed  to  produce  drtam%nf(y  which  Dr.  bu- ' 
chanan  did  by  placing  his  finger  on  the  special  prgan,  lying 
on  the  side  of  the  head  anteriorly.    She  soon  closed  her  eye^ 
and  teemed  unconscious  of  surrounding  objects.     Her  hands 
and  lips  were  continually  moving,  as  if  in  reference  to  objects 
seen  in  a  dream.    When  waked  up,  she  said  that  many  scenes . 
had  passed  before  her,  but  that  her  memory  of  them  was  in- 
distinct   She  seemed  to  have  a  shadowy  recollection  of  many 
yivid  co.ors  and  brilliant  objects,  without  the  power  to  form  a 
connected  chain  among  these  events  of  the  land  of  dreams. 

a 

^Dr.  Buchanan  now  placed  her  hand  upon  that  region  of  i 
his  head,  which  he  regards  as  the  source  of  innervation  to  the : 
viscera  of  the  body.    The  effect  she  represented  as  agreeable*  ^ 
Placing  her  hand  in  the  same  position  on  Mr.  Bryant,  in  whom 
the  digesdve  functions  possess  less  vigorous  action,  the  influ* 
ence  conveyed,  she  described  as  not  so  agreeable  or  apparently 
beneficial  to  her.    She  was  then  requested  to  place  her  hand . 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  Bryant's  forehead,  upon  which  she  spoke  of. 
increased  intellectual  activity  and  stronger  powers  of  reason- , 
ing.    Whilst  her  hand  was  thus  resting  on  Mr.  Bryant's  intel- 
lectual organs^  it  was  quietly  moved  so  a^  to  touch  the  organ 
of  ideality  alone  with  one  finger.  Under  this  influence  her  head , 
hung  as  if  in  a  profound  revery — ^ber  hand  dropped  by  her  \ 
side,  and  she  made  uo  reply  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  inquiries;  as  to 
the  effect  produced.    Having  again  placed  her  finger  on  the  | 
same  point,  her  head  once  more  dropped,  and  she  let  fall  hecf 
hand  by  her  side  \  and  being  now  urged  repeatedly  to  say 
what  effect  she  experienced,  she  at  length .,  replied,  ^// ^it^ei , 
me  a  very  pleasing  sadness.^    On  being  further  asked  by  Dr.  \ 
Buchanan  whether  it  excited  her  judgment  or  reasoning  facul- 
ties, she  replied  that  it  acted  altogether  on  her  imagination." 
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^'Sub-committee    met    November     19th^  184ji. — Preaent 
Messrs.  Bellows,  O'SuUivan,  and  Forry.     Experiments  on 
Mrs.  R.;  continued. 

'Qr.  Buchanan  next  attempted  to  show  the  control  which  . 
can  be  exercised  over  respiration,  by  exciting  the  appropriate 
cerebral  organs,  called  by  him,  '^inspiration,  expiration,  and  re- 
straint" Under  the  influence  of  the  two  former,  her  breath- 
ing became  hurried,  labozioua,  and  panting.  Dnder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter,  the  movements  of  the  chest  became  slow^ 
and  were  partially  arrested. 

^'Dr,  Buchanan  then  proceeded,  at  tl^  request  of  the  copi* 
mittee,  to  excite  the  organ  of  calculation.  She  immediately 
drew  back  from,  the  company  in  a,  state  of  seeming  abotrac- 
tion,  and  fixed  her  gaze  intently  on  a  house  on  the  opposite. 
side  of  the  street ;  and  on  being  asked  what  attracted  her  a;t- 
tentiou;  she  replied  that  she  was  counting  the  bricks  ia  the 
wall  of  the  house.  She  then  arose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
and  still  seemed  intent  on  her  favorite  object.  We  now  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  her  strange  propensity,  and  to  dissuade 
her  frbin  this  employement,  but  she  insisted  with  much  ear- 
"  nestness  that  it  it  was  both  very  agreeable  and  very  rational. 

'^pr.  Buchanan  next  excited  the  moral  and  selfish  feelings 
alternately,  five  or  six  times  in  succession,  with  the  view  of 
calling  off  her  attention  from  surrounding  circumstances,  by 
the  lively  play  of  her  own  feelings.  The  former  she  describes 
as  agreeable,  and  the  latter  as  producing  a  disagreeable  excite- 
ment which  would  no  doubt  have  an  injurious  eflfect  on  her 
character.  As  he  touched  several  points  among  the  moral 
organs  in  succession,  his  hand  at  length  reached  that  of  firm- 
ness; and  as  he  excited  this  organ  and  that  of  its  antagonist^ 
fear,  she  remarked  that  the  former  seemed  to  increase  her  en- 
ergy, whilst  the  latter  appeared  to  enfeeble  or  relax  the  sys- 
tem. To  produce  an  unequivocal  physice^l  manifestation.  Dr. 
Buchanan  excited  alternately  the  organs  producing  physical 
sefnsibility,  or  sensibility  to  pain,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  or- 
gans producing  hardihood.  Under  the  influence  of  the  latter, 
he  requsted  her  to  remove  a  ring  from  her  finger,  which  she 
easily  took  off  and  replaced.    Then  having  excited  sensibility 
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to  pain,  she  was  requested  to  take  off  the  same  ring,  but  after 
several  attempts,  she  gave  it  up,  as  causing  too  much  pain,  on 
account  of  its  tightness.  She  tried  other  rings  upon  her  fin- 
gers, and  found  that  they  also  were  too  tight  to  be  removed 
without  causing  great  pain.  Hardihood  being  now  re-excited, 
she  removed  the  ring  with  ease.  To  show  how  complete  wsls 
her  insensiMIity  to  pain  under  this  influence.  Dr.  Buchana'a 
requested  one  of  the  committee  to  offer  his  knuckles  for  a  blovr 
from  hers,  to  diow  which  would  evince  the  greater  sensibility 
by  the  contact.  Although  her  hand  was  small  and  rather  deli- 
cate, yet  she  inflicted  several  blows  in  succession  upon  the 
knuckles  of  the  gentleman  who  offered  his,  with  so  much 
strength  as  to  eompet  him  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest  | 
whilst  to  Mrs.  R.,  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  sport,  pr6- 
dsctive  of  no  pain  whatiever.  Dr.  Buchanan  now  changcfd 
operations  by  restoring  her  physical  sensibility,  when  she  im- 
mediately began  to  feel  the  pain  from  the  braising  that  h^r 
knucldes  had  just  received.  She  now  appeared  to  suffer  mucti 
Kore  than  her  antagonist;  and  on  "being  requested  to  striMe 
again,  she  could  not  be  induced  to  make  ihore  than  a  gentts 
contact,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  blow. 


^^Thene  ihymologieal  experiments  were  succeeded  by  s(ev- 
enl  6f  a  more  Arikirig  and  simpler  character.  Dr.  BuchanUn 
excited  the  orgaii  4»f  pride,  the  exattation  of  which  was  nOt 
esntinii^d  ittore  than  a  ttinute  before  sfte  arose  frbm  her  chair 
and  Mi  the  cMopany;  (She  walked  about  the  room  in  silenc#y 
and  lefbaed  to  lelQfD  to  her  seat  to  undergo  experiments.  Dh 
BudnLnan  how  approacliM  her  4nd  excited  the  organ  of  hit- 
ssiKty,  when  she  trnmedifltely  resmned  her  place.  Upon  beitt|; 
asiked  Aie  feasoti  that  indsced  her  to  leave  the  chair,  she  saRl 
tiM  she  bad  fehan  nsdisposition  tii  sit  there  and  \^  gassed  te 
by  a  nvtaitm  of  genlMieii.  She  nd w  seetted  conseiolis  of tfte 
Impropiiety  of  Itiavitigtheconipany  so  abruptly,  and  promisHd 
Aat  ifefe  WaM.  n6t  do  so  again';  btft  tts  Dr.  Buchanan  re-eift- 
cited  this  ofgeki  fff  pride,  it  was  scarcely  a  faiinute  befeve  slls 
arose  b6m  her  fsliair  and  acted  as  ^^  had  previously  46tA. 
ihe  was  now  agani  subdued  by  excithigiRe  organ  V^Mttnflf)^, 
and  iMmglitbttck  to  the  chair. 
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'n!*he  committee  being  about  to  retire,  Dr.  Buchanan,  in 
order  to  place  her  in  the  most  agreeable  condition,  touched  an 
organ  producing  enlivening  effects,  which  he  denominates  the 
organ  of  kvity.  This  produced  so  much  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
that  she  moved  about  the  room  with  girlish  gayety  and  Ugbt- 
ness,  and  even  offered  to  dance  with  any  one  that  would  ao- 
company  her.  The  antagonii&t  organ  being  excited,  she  be- 
came dull  and  slow,  and  at  length  unable  to  stir.  From  this 
state  she  was  relieved  by  a  slight  re^xcitement  of  the  organ  of 
levity.  Her  husband,  observing  the  fine  effect  of  the  action  of 
this  organ,  requested  that  its  locality  might  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  so  that  he  might  excite  it  whenever  it  became  desirable 
to  enliven  her.  This  being  done,  Mr.  R.  held  his  fingers  on 
the  spot  till  he  produced  so  much  excitement  that  she  could 
not  contain  herself,  but  frolicked  around  the  room  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  exhilarating  gas.  This  excessive  excitement 
so  overcame  her  physical  powers,  that  she  sank  exhausted  into 
a  chair,  apparently  unwell,  with  a  chilly  rigor  and  other  un- 
pleasant sensations.  It  was  now  necessary  for  Dr.  Buchanan 
to.  use  means  for  her  restoration,  which  was  speedily  eflfected 
by  stimulating  other  portions  of  the  brain  which,  he  said,  re- 
established a  healthy  equilibfium.'' 


'^Sub-committee  met  November  d5th,  1848.    Present,  Ur. 
.'Bryant  and  Dr.  Forry.    Also,  Major  John  Le  Conle,  by  in- 
i  vitation.    Continued  experiments  on  Mra  It. 
:  .^Before  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  R.,  Dr.  Duchanan 

perfionned,  at  hb  own  rooms, several  experiments  upon  a  gen- 
.iteman  (Mn  0.,  of  this  city,)  whom  the  doctcHr  had  discovered 

to  be  sltgbdy  impressible.    It  should  be  remarked  that  Mr.  O. 

had  been  a  total  disbeliever  in  the  reality  of  the  neu/rarie  in- 
Auence,  until  he  had  felt  peculiar  sensations  in  his  head  from 
itbe  influent^e  communicated  by  Dr.  Boobanan.  The  object  of 
.  the  first  experiment  was  to  produce  that  somnolent  state,  re- 
imlting  from  the  influence  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  brain,  which 

Alight  be  not  in«ppropriii|ely  called  an  intelUeifml  or  nff^com- 

«>et««  #/e9.  Pr.  Bliohuian  requested  Mr.  Bryant  to  place 
.llis  hands  on  the  outer,  part  of  the  fomhead  of  Mr.  0«  In  this 
,  fMMition  Mr.  Bryant  held  his  hands  for  sereral  minutes^  while 

the  rest  were  observing  the  cotuHenMce  of  the  sul^ieot.     In 


9h&ait  two  minntew  we  dtflDeted  a  isingiilar  i^rpeanaos  about 
the  eyesy  aeon  after  which  Mr.  O.  nmiarked  that  it  had  passed 
off«  meaniag  that  he  had  felt  a  peeitUar  influence  which  had 
now  oeased«  Mr.  Bryant^  continued  to  hold  his  hands  in  the 
earns  position,  and  in  about  two  minutes  more  the  eyelids  of 
Mr.  0.  began  to  quiver  with  a  rery  rapid  motton,  and  gradu- 
ally closed.  They  opened  again,  winked  and  quivered  alter- 
nately for  a  few  moments,  and  finally  closed  firmly.  About 
this  time  we  observed  that  his  arms  fell  relaxed  by  his  side, 
and  one  of  his  legs  resting  on  the  other  fell,  to  the  floor,  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  fallen  asleep.  We  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
made  no  answer.  We  asked  him  whether  he  was  fiiUy  con- 
scious, and  he  nodded  assent.  Being  now  requested  to  open 
his  eyes,  he  raised  the  eyebrows  several  times  to  their  ez- 
tremest  height,  stretching  the  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  and 
rolling  the  eye-balls,  as  if  making  a  great  effort ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed  even  in  getting  the  lids  apait,  Mr.  0.  was  allow* 
ed  to  remain  in  this  state  a  few  moments,  mable  to  relieve 
himselH  Dr«  Buchanan  then  showed  Mr.  Bryaut  how,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  Mr.  O.  to  apply  his  fingers  on  the  back  part  of 
his  head.  The  fingers  were  applied  accordingly,  and  aknosi 
instantly  the  eyes  of  Mr,  0.  flew  opeU)  and  he  was  rtstore4  to 
|he  command  of  his  speech, .  On  resuming  this  faculty,  he 
aaid  that  he  had  been  conscious  all  the  time,  but  that  it  was 
.utterly  impossible  to  open  his  eyes  or  to  ^eak,  notwithstand* 
leig  be-  had  made  the  greatest  effort. 

^Dr,  Buchanan  now  attempted  with  hia  own  hands  to  pr<^ 
dnce  onuna/.sle^p-^e  condition  of  the  system  in  which  the 
intellectual  &oultie&  are  arrested,  wad  consciousuess  is  destroy- 
ed, while  the  animal  functions  are  vigorously  sustained.  For 
about  two  minutes  Mr.  0.  evinced  no  effect  on  his  countenance, 
ttverring  that  he  was  not  conseiiMis  of  any  iaqptession  being 
jtaade  upon  hun.  His  ceonitenance,  however,  appeared  ralhet 
dnil,*aiul  he  aeon  gave  way  under  tfie  symptoms  of  sleep. 
Hia.eyes  desed^  hisbead  hung  on  one  side,  his  linubs  relaxed, 
and  hift  body  rested  in  a  noliniag  pesitim,  as  if  completely' 
•wfef  tbo  Aominjban  of  deep.  ^He  is  saariog^?  tenarked  Mr. 
Bryant.  Ik*  Bu^haBsn  now  aiidieesed  sevtetal  semarks  to 
Us  sleeping  subject*  winch  reoatved  no  reply  or  saeognition. 
The  breedding  ef  Mr.  P*  iras  lather  heavy^  nocwgaaind  by 
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m  slight  moaning  noise*  Dr^  BQchanait  proceeded  t0  Tedtore 
him,  which  was  not  aooompUshed  so  promptly  as  in  the  case  of 
Inteliectual  sleep.  It  was  nearly  a  minute  before  he  was 
fully  recovered  from  his  deep.  He  did  not,  however,  believe 
that  he  had  entirely  lost  his  consciousness ;  bot^pon  beii^ 
questioned  as  to  what  had  been  said  to  him  during  his  sleep^ 
it  was  apparent  that  he  had  heard  nothing. 

<<The  committee  now  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  R  • 
The  first  experiments  consisted  in  the  application  of  medicines 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  practised  at  the  previous  sitting^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  a  medicinal  in- 
fluence may  be  imparted  through  the  hand.  Dr.  Forry  hav- 
ing brought  with  him  six  different  articles  of  the  Materia 
Mfedicay  each  was  tried  successively ;  and  as  none  of  these 
parcels — each  being  enclosed  in  double  papers — ^had  any  labels, 
the  result  couM  not  be  anticipated,  as  the  contents  of  each  pa- 
per were  nnl^nown  even  to  Dr.  Forry  himself.  A  decided 
effect  was  usually  prodoced  in  the  course  of  thirty  seconds  ^ 
and  most  of  the  effects  which  did  occur  were  sisailar  to  thos6 
observed  in  the  usual  mode  of  administering  such  metficineSL 
In  those  cases  in  wtiieh  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  describe  bet 
feelings,  the  experiment  would  aot,  of  oowse,  be  so  siK^cssfnl 
as  when  the  effects  wooUT  speak  for  themselves.  In  regard  t^ 
sulphate  'of  quinine,  however,  she  described  the  eflbet  wilh 
much  correctness,  as  'cooling  and  s^eogthening.'  The  nof^ 
cotics,  however,  told  their  own  story,  and  in  kingnage,  tooy 
admitting  of  no  two-fold  meaning,  A  paper,  for  instance, 
was  placed  in  her  hand,  (it  being  at  the  sane  time  held  by  Dt. 
Bkiofaanan,)  wliteh  speedily  produced  so  powerftd  a  nareotle 
effect  as  to  create  some  alarm;  and  it  wad  some  minutes  before 

she  could  be  recovered  by  Dr*  Buchanan  from  its  poisonovi 
iDfiuenee.    As  she  was  being  rsaloied  (o  a  state  of  Q0MGifn»- 

»ess,  she  made  several  efforts  ta  vesait ;  but  afiber  the  kpse  ef 

eight  or  ten  minotas,  during  which  time  varioui  'passes'  wmm 

made  for  her  leUefySha  seeaoad  qoite  reeetvered.    On 

adoB,  this  paper  was  fismid  lo  coBlain  the  esxMicl  of  strai 

ttiom,  (Jamestown  weed.)     One  of  the  papam  which 

been  previously  tried,aad  found  to  prodoee  an  irritating  effeei 

and  copperish  taste  in  the  mautti,'  and  which  was  laid  asite 

for  sobeefMut  trial,  was  now  again  presented.    IIm  effael^ 


tfr  U  now  pettiaps  pfoired  less  Irritatlttg^  ilie  <s8eri|)6d  aft 
%liliinlatiiig,  heating,  and  excitiing'  to  a  greater  degree  thaft 
die  couU  veil  bear*  This  wae  opened  and  found  to  eoniaki 
Cayenne  pepper.  Anotlier  paper  was  presented  wtiioii  induced 
naieolic  and  sickening  elects  somewhat  simifair  to  Aose  of 
the  Ansaonium.  It  was  immediately  rwaoYedi  and  the  papeiy 
on  being  opened^  was  foimd  ta  contain  epium. 

9  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Jfr.  Badianan  now  excited  the  organ  of  skepticismj  and 
she  soon  evinced  the  highest  action  of  the  faculty.  She  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  making  experiments  upon  her,  declaring 
that  no  efflscts  were  produced,  and  that  she  considered  all  such 
eflEects  as  perfect  noneense.  She  denied  that  any  effects  ha^ 
been  produeed  upon  her  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  either 
by  medicines  or  by  the  applicaction  of  the  hand.  Shedenonno^ 
ed  N^urdogy  as  a  ndicidotie  absnrdky,  and  endeavored  t6 
convince  one  of  the  committee  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  in 
believiog  in  aadi  a  pretended  science^  as  there  was  no  reason 
al  all  is  its  aapport  She  spoke  of  other  sciences  and  doctrine^ 
wkieh  she  deneunqed  in  similar  terms^  and  declared  that  sha 
iriied  only  en  fisiets  and  experience  and  the  evideooe  of  her 
a^n  senses^  Whatever  ptepositiiMi  was  advaaoed,  ^e  wonii 
always  aasame  the  negative  and  demamd  proof  of  its  tnithr 
She  denied  tke  eaistesoe  of  thunder  and  lightning,  saying  that 
as  she.did  net  eomprehend  them,  she  did  not  of  coame  belief^ 
ia  Ihetr  leality.  Being  asked  if  she  did  not  beUeve  that  fire 
would  bnra,  die  denied  sioet  positivdy  that  it  would ;  and  la 
INTove  the  neglative,  she  ran  ta  the  heated  stove  to  place  her 
fingers  on  it^  and  was  only  prevented  apparently  by  her  huis^ 
band's  grai^ping  her  han^  he  being  unwUiiag  that  her  fiagefes 
should  be  burnt  for  d»e  iUiitftratioMi  of  science*   .. 

^Her  mind  was  how  ibr  a  few  tsoments,  altlBmatdy  placed 
ia  a  stale  of  prafoand  faith  and  aatooanded*  skepticism,  shoa^ 
ing  how  eompletely  her  bdie€  in  anything  was  regulated  bf 
the  stats  of  the  two  oigaas. 

•  •.•••a. 

*^ese  ekperiments  being  concluded,  one  of  the  committee 
entered  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  R.  in  the  German  and 
Ttdosh  language's^  in  both  of  which  she  conversed  fluent  ly } 
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and  beiag  .asked  how  many  langoagea  she  could  ^[leaky  4te 
replied,  'five  or  six.'  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  her  H«*gii*^ 
powers,  Dr.  Buchanan  excited,  at  the  same  time,  her  organs 
of  memory  and  language.  Under  this  influence,  ^e  made  a 
long  recitation  from  the  Talmud,  in  the  Chaldaic  language, 
and  chaunted,  in  a  fluent  and  graceful  style,  the  fifty-second 
chapter  of  Isaiah  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  listeners  in  the  most  impressive,  distinct,  and  pleas- 
ing tone.  These  languages,  which  she  learned  in  her  youths 
she  has  now  almost  entirely  forgotten. 


'<Sub-committee  met  November  29th.  Present^  Measra; 
Bryant  and  O'Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Foivy. 

''The  subject  of  the  experiments  to-day  was  a  Mr.  M.,  a 
young  man  residing  in  the  city---a  mechanic ;  but  he  waa.not 
regarded  by  Dr.  Buchanan  as  auffioi^citly  impressible  to  pro- 
duce any  very  decided  results. 

''The  first  experiment  consisted  in  a  trial  of  strength  m  the 
arms.  In  the  first  place,  his  natural  strength  of  arm  was  test- 
ed by  means  of  a  carpet-bag  containing  some  books,  die 
weight  being  made  equivalent  to  his  utmost  muscular  power. 
Dr.  Buchanan  then  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relax  the 
muscular  system :  and  in  perhaps  ten  minutes,  he  was  unable 
to  support  what  he  had  previously  done  with  ease ;  nor  was 
he  able  to  sustain  it  after  a  large  heavy  volume  and  one  of  a 
•mailer  si«e  were  removed  from  the  bag.  Dr.  Buchanan  now 
reversed  the  operation  by  exciting  those  oigans  which  give 
tone  to  the  system,  when,  Mr.  M.,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues 
of  repeated  attempts  at  lifting  at  his  utmost  streligth,  was  so 
effectually  re-vigorated  as  to  be  again  able  to  support  witfi  ease 
the  greatest  weight  he  had  at  any  time  lifted. 

"The  second  experiment  was  intended  to  illnstrate  the 
peculiar  relaxation  of  the  nrascular  system,  which  attotds  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  Mr.  M«  stood  up  in 
front  of  him,  placed  his  hand  on  the  appropriate  organs  3  and, 
in  a  few  moments,  we  observed  Mr.  M.  recoiling  or  stagger- 
ing back,  as  if  unable  to  support  himself.  The  experiment 
was  several  times  repeated  with  the  same  result.  In  walking 
across  the  floor,  Mr.  M.  appeared  incapable  of  proceeding  in  a 
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straight  and  steady  maimer ;  and  one  time,  he.  became  ao 
weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  chair — ^when  asked  how  h» 
felt,  he  answered  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  too 
much.     ^'Dr.  Buchanan  now  remarked  that  he  would  enr 
deavor  to  excite  an  organ  in  Mr.  M.  of  which  he  (the  subject) 
could  not,  by  aay  possibility,  have  the  slightest  conception. 
But  as  Mr.  M.  possessed  only  a  moderate  degree  of  impres- 
sibility, Dr.  Buchanan  added  that  he  did  not  expect  to  produce 
any  rivid  manifestation  of  the  action  of  the  organ ;  nor  was 
he  sure  even  of  inducing  any  decided  result.    The  first  effect 
that  could  be  imputed  to  the  operation,  was  the  remark  of  Mr. 
M.,  that  his  mind  felt  like  a  perfect  blank,being  merely  conscious 
of  surrounding  objects,  without  the  capability  of  reflection.  Dr^ 
Buchanan,  all  the  time,  was  attempting  to  excite  the  organ  of 
insanity ;  and  he  now  modified  his  operation  by  touching  two 
portions  of  the  head  at  once,  requesting  the  committee  to  watch 
closely  the  results.      la  a  few  minutes,  we  discovered  the  ex-* 
pression  of  Mr.  M.'s  countenance  illumed  by  an  unusual  ani- 
mation ;  and  this  we  regarded  with  the  more  surprise,  as  Mr. 
M.,  who  is  usually  of  a  dull,  heavy,  and  diffident  deportment, 
appeared  quite  embarrassed  and  shy  whan  he  first  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  eommillee.    Soon  after  this  change  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  Mr.  M.  suddenly  inquired  of 
Mr.  Bryant  whether  he  was  not  the  editor  of  the  ^Evening 
'Post;  and  npon  being  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  he  arose 
and  riiook  hands  with  Mr.  Bryant  in  the  most  familiar  manner, 
saying,  1  am  very  happy  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  not 
on  accdmit  of  your  polities^  but  your  poetry.    As  remarked 
above.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  at  this  time  stimulating  two  portions 
of  the  head — one  the  region  of  insanity,  and  the  other,  the 
poetical  portion  of  the  organ  bf  ideality.  As  these  two  points 
were  the  only  parts  of  the  head  touched  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  we 
were  of  course  ^ruck  by  the  reitaarkable  coinddence.  Mr.  M. 
now  said  that  he  had  heard  much  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry,  and 
had  read  some  detached  pieces ;  and  he  also  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a  volume  of  his 
poems,  In  which  Mr.  Bryant  promised  thsit  he  should  be  gratis 
fied.     He  also  inquired  of  Mr.  Bryant,  in  great  earnestness, 
whether  he  did  net  tUnk  that  he  himself  might  leant  to  ^rite 
pos^^ and oooqriaiaisd  of  hissbsver  having  been  able  to  comr 
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pose  a  single  verse.  To  the  question  whether  he  did  not  now 
feel  as  if  he  could  write  poetry,  Mr.  M.  replied  that  he  felt  un- 
able to  get  his  ideas  together ;  and  if  he  did,  he  feared  that 
they  would  be  good  for  nothing.  It  was  then  suggested  that, 
as  he  did  not  receive  any  poetic  inspiration  from  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  he  might  perhaps  be  inspired  by  the  touch  of 
Mr.  Bryant  This  suggestion  he  seemed  to  adopt  as  quite 
plausible ;  and  Mr.  Bryant  accordingly  placed  his  hands  on 
the  regions  of  imitation  and  credulity,  and,  after  some  time, 
on  that,  also,  of  self-esteem.  Mr.  M.  now  not  only  talked  in 
glowing  terms  about  poetry,  but  recited  several  passages  with 
the  most  extravagant  enthusiasm  and  vehement  gesticulation, 
his  eyes  expressing  an  almost  furious  excitement,  and  seeming 
ready  to  start  out  of  their  sockets.  One  subject  was  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Campbell's  <Plef)6ures  of  Hope :' 

«0h!  iMradTratfi!  Tbf  trtoniph c«iwd awhile,  - 
And  Hope,  thy  neler,  eeeeed  with  Ifaee  to  flUrile, 
When  leagaed  Oppreeson  povr*!!  to  northern  wan 
Her  whiaker'd  pandoura  and  her  fierce  huann, 
Waved  her  dread  atandaid  to  the  breeae  of  mora, 
Peal*dlier  loud  drum,  and  twiiiifd  her  tnimpeiKom;  ) 
TumultumiB  honor  blooded  o^  her  tan. 
Pronging  wiath  to  Poland — and  toman! 

^^amawle  laet  Gbfliiqpion«  eet*' 

'^Another  consisted  of  a  patriotic  Indian  effusion,  denounc- 
ing the  white  man's  oppression.  To  the  question,  asked  aflei 
his  restoration,  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reciting  poetty, 
he  answered  in  the  negative.  Certainly  no  one,  fiom  his  gen- 
eral appearance,  would  have  suspected  him  to  be  the  least 
given  to  poetic  declamation.  Indeed,  now,  when  the  excite* 
ment  was  partially  removed  by  operating  on  the  antagonistic 
ovgaos,  he  was  unable  to  repeat  the  lines  from  Campbell  with- 
out assistance  in  the  way  of  having  the  first  word  of  nearl] 
every  line ;  and  when  requested  to  declaim  them  as  before^ 
merely  repeated,  in  a  subdued  voice,  such  parts  as  he  recoi 
looted,  expressing  by  his  actions  a  want  of  interest  in  the  sul 
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'^WhilBt  stfll  under  the  influBnoA  of  88lf*08teem>  and  soi 
remains  of  tho  eacitenie&t  pxoduoed  by  tfao  oigandf  insanif 
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1 31  set  forth  his  ideas  st  considerable  length  on  y«rlou» 
M  subjects,  for  the  special  edification  of  Messrs,  Bryant 
(FSullivan,  he  having  just  before  learned  that  the  latter 
lalso  an  editor.    He  made  an  harangue  against  party  poll- 
party  editors,  advising  Mr.  Bryant  to  confine  his 
^a  to  literature,  and  especially  to  poetry.    From  Mr. 
van,  he  attempted  to  exact  a  promise  that  he  would 
i  in  the  ^Democratic  Review,'  an  article  which  he  would^ 
^i  condition,  write  m  regard  to  the  rights  of  man.    la 
request  he  was  very  strenuous  and  exacting,  except  for  a 
[moments  whilst  Dr.  Buchanan  held  his  hand  on  the  orgun 
bumility,  when,  doubting  his  ability,  he  desired  Dr.  Bu- 
Un  to  furnish  him  with  a  few  ideas,  and  instruct  him  how 
grange  them.  The  contrast  apparent  between  the  powersof 
^ion  and  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment,  evinced 
Lim  while  under  the  excitement  of  the  intellectual  organs^ 
I  the  more  dull  and  ordinary  deportment  when  this  excite- 
i\t  was  removed  J  was  very  striking." 


ARTICLE  II . 

THE  PUaENOLOGICAL   CHABACTBR   OF    1>AN1BL  WBBSTBB, 

WITH   A   LIKBHBSS. 

The  PhrenologicT.1  developments  of  a  man  whose  powerful 
iteliect  has  rendered  him  as  conspicuous  at  the  bar  and  m  th« 
ouncils  of  the  nation  as  any  other  individual,  cannot  but  be 
articularly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  Phrenologist, 
nsome  respects,  he  stands  unrivalled,. and  even  unequalled, 
«th  in  his  head  and  character,  and  thereby  furnishes  one  of 
he  strongest  proofs  of  the  truth,  and  Ulustrations  of  the  prm- 
aples,  of  Phrenology  that  can  any  where  be  found.  , 

The  Ukeness  which  accompanies  this  number,  is  probably 
the  best  portrait  of  him  ever  published.  For  some  reason,  no 
portrait  of  him  ever  before  published,  mnch  lesembles  hmi, 
Int  thU  will  be  found  very  striking,  and  cbaractensuc.  The 
tiue  majesty  of  expression  peculiar  to  him  is  here  forcibly  re- 
presented, as  U  also  that  tremendous  power  which  appears  a» 
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well  in  Ms  face  as  in  all  his  inteRectua]  productions.  Its 
toTj  is  as  follows.  On  examining  professionally  the  head  oi 
a  talented  female  artist  in  Boston,  and  dwelling  particolarijr 
npoQ  her  talents  for  dmwing  and  painting,  I  was  taken  up  into 
a  painting  room  and  shawn  samples  of  her  paintings  as  an 
illustration  of  the  correctness  of  my  phrenological  conclusions. 
Among  other  miniature  likenesses  shown  me,  was  one  of 
PjurtsL  Websteb,  which  struck  me  as  so  infinitely  more  cor- 
net than  anythtng  1  had  ever  before  seen  of  him  that,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  I  obtained  a  copy,  from  which  this  was 
taken.  Of  the  original,  Webster  remarked  that  it  was  the 
only  likeness  of  him  ever  taken,  and  this  is  an  accurate  copy 
fVom  that,  unless  it  be  the  mouth. 

In  point  of  size,  Webster  is  large  every  way — tall,  yet  not 
dim,  but  heavy,  and  indicating  extraordinary /7ou;er  through- 
out. He  is  remarkable  for  physical  strength,  and  has  a  size 
and  power  of  muscle  rarely  found,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  very 
best  of  muscular  and  osseous  systems.  His  vital  apparatus,  is 
also  extraordinary.  His  chest  is  deep  and  capacious,  his  shoul- 
ders broad  and  square-built,  and  abdomen  large.*  Hjs  weight, 

I  should  judge,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  yet  there  is  no  loose 

» 

flesh  or  undue  degree  of  fat  ^  but  his  flesh  is  unusually  solid 
and  compact. 

This  evinces  great  power  and  compactness  in  the  brain  also. 
Neither  body  nor  brain  are  sprightly  or  active,  but  the  grand 
characteristic  of  both  is  strength,  power,  forct,  and  weight. 
Hence,  he  is  great  only  on  great  occasions ;  but  is  good  for 
little  in  a  small  sphere.  He  is  not  the  race  horse,  remarkable 
for  speed,  but  the  draught  horse  that  will  haul  two  tons  right 
along  through  mud  and  snow  drifts.  Without  some  powerful 
motive  to  wake  up  and  call  forth  his  tremendous  powers,  he 
will  accomplish  very  little,  but  goaded  on  by  a  powerful  stimu- 
lous,  he  will  carry  all  before  him. 

*  When  the  abdomen  is  small  and  slim,  it  indicates  that  the  expendi- 
iurt  of  animal  life  is  greater  tlian  the  re-supply ;  but  when  it  is  large, 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  it.  Hence,  consumptive  and  dyspeptic 
patients,  and  also  those  closely  confined  within  doors,  such  as  clerks 
^c,  will  generally  be  caved  in  in  front,  and  as  though  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal were  straight.  Such  should  remember  that  they  2xe  expending  vital- 
ity fssler  than  they  aie  making  \U 
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His  Inrain  meaaiireB  Uotniy^four  and  one^aurik  inehes 
armmd  BTentuality  and  Philopiogeiiithreiiefls^  one  o(  the  Teiy 
largesc  meBsaies  ever  recorded.  I  have  nerer  seen  a  healthy 
^raiaef  equal  sise,  and  doubt  whether  any  head  can  be  found 
endowed  with  an  equal  volume  of  brain.  And  then  his  bram 
ia  so  well  supported  by  his  great  chest  and  powerful  physiolo* 
gy,  that  it  is  supplied  with  all  the  enei^y  it  can  cB|iendy  andt 
will  sustain  luBi  best  in  a  long*coiitinued  and  tremendous 
effort.  Such  a  brain  would  enable  its  possessor  to  acquire  and 
Y^it^tstin-  an  extensive  and  commanding  influend^  in  society, 
and  even  in  the  nation^-^aninfluence  much  greater  than  it  issup- 
posed  to  be — and  to  sway  the  minds  of  vast  multitudes,  as 
well  as  to  feed  .those  minds.  A  man  endowed  with  such 
a  biain,  would  be  the  founder  and  arbiter  of  his  own  for- 
tunes; would  be  self-made^  and  rise  to  eminence  in  ^pite  of 
almost  any  difficulties  that  might  impede  his  advancement  to 
grealoess  and  renown. 

The  tarious  parts  ei  his  brain  are  well  suppoited,  so 
that  he  has  few  weaknesses  or  excesses.  His  organs  of  Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem,  Comb^ti  veness  and  Destnictiveness,  sm  pro* 
dtgious ;  hence  his  farce  of  character.  Every  thing  gives  way 
befoie  him.  His  decision  of  character  is  so  great,  thai,  but 
fbr  the  influence  exerted  over  it  by  his  leasonmg  powers,  it 
would  become  downright  obstinacy ;  yet  as  it  is,  it  only  pro- 
duces indomitable  aperseverauce  and  unyieldiof  resolution. 
Such  an  organization  will  never  '^give  up  the  ship,''  nor  say 
^'I  can V  Self-Esteem  is  much  larger  than  Approbativeness^ 
and  hence  he  is  verjf  independent;  stoops  to  one — ^never 
minds  the  speeches  of  people,  and  pursues  a  straight-forward^ 
independent  course,  uninfluenced  by  praise  and  censure,  and 
regardless  of  advice.  His  large  Cautiou8n%»  may  sometimes 
ask  council,  but  his  still  greater  Causality  will  decide  for  him- 
self, and  then  his  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  will  do  just  as  he 
pleases.  He  would  never  mince  matters,  nor  stand  for  trifles, 
nor  do  a  little  petty  business,  nor  make  money  at  all,  unless 
by  the  quantity.    Hence,  he  will  never  accept  a  email  fiae.* 

*  A  shrewd  Quaker  in  Nantucket,  once  negociated  with  Webster  to 
enme  to  that  island  to  plead  an  impoi^ant  suit  for  him.  Webster  would 
not  go  for  less  than  a  thousand  dollars.    This  the  Quaker  agreed  to 


AequUkkreiiess  is  smally  pardcalarly  the  frrepart^  wUdi 
hoards  money*  Heace,  he  would  be  profaae  vith  it»  espectaUy 
8|iice  hie  Benevolence  is  very  large.  With  htm,  money  would 
cane  easy  and  go  easy.  He  is  generous  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  even  piodigaL  No  Phrenologist  who  looks  at  the  head  oi 
Webster  will  eay  4hat  his  motives  are  not  beneFoleot,  nor  that 
he  does  notimean  to  benefit  the  nation  in  all  be  says  and  do^.t 
Whoever  says  be  has  not  a  kind  heart,  does  not  nnderstaxid 
the  feelinn  of  the  num. 


Conscientioasness  is  feeble^  and  Marvellousness  is  ntterfy 
wanting.  Hence,  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  very  pious, 
though  Veneration  is  full.  Small  Marvellousness  with  his 
powerful  reasoning  organs,  will  prevent  his  believing  anything 
till  it  is  incontestibly /7rot;££?,  and  accounts  for  his  not  befieving 
in  Phrenology,  namely,  because  he  has  not  examined  its  proofi, 
and  will  not  be  ^ided  by  the  opinions  of  others.  Secretive- 
ness  is  only  moderate.  He  is  not  a  double-dealer,  and  usee  no 
DMre  poUey  aad  auwagement  than  sound  reason  diotates.  He 
n^yer  employs  cunning  beeause  it  is  natural  to  him,  but  only 
as  a  cause  in  order  to  pr?»duoean  effect  otherwise  nnattainable. 
Reemploys  no  low-lived  arts  or  artifices,  bUt  is  open,  sincere 
in  hi89professieoe,<oandid,.aiid  governed  by  truth.  Hie  hdul 
lalls  in  at  SeoretiveDeta  and  Acquisitiveness,  instead  of  bulg* 
iog  eut  and  widening  rapidly  from  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye  to  the  top  of  ihe  ears,  as  -do  the  beads  of  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates.   Appetite,  however,  is  very  strong. 

give  on  condition  that  Webster  would  consent  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  some  other  causes  to  be  tried  at  that  court.  Webster  agreed,  and 
gained  the  Quaker's  suit.  The  Quaker  then  ^lei  him  out,^^  and  cleared 
aoool  thoiKiand  by  ihe  operation,  besides  getting  his  own  suit  wilboot 
oost.  It  18  needitoe4o  add  that  Webster  gained  every  suit  in  winch  he 
eogaged. 

t  Will  not  his  very  large  Benevolence  account  for  the  stand  he  took 
in  regard  to  the  last  war,  in  his  aversion  to  see  human  blood  shed  ?  If 
to  revolt  at  the  untold  miseries  feind  horrors  occasioned  by  wars,  and  to 
tfy  to  prevent  them,  be  a  weakness,  it  eertainly  errs  on  the  side  of  ha- 
manity  I  and  is  infisitely  more  commendable  than  to  have  encours^ed  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  connected  with  it.  Martial  ambition  s 
entmo/ ambition. 
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His  Langaage  is  large,  which,  with  his  pdweifal  intellectual 
fac«Ui68,  enables  him  to  command  just  the  words  that  ex- 
piess  his  ideas,  and  render  him  clear  and  forcible.  His 
acktiowledged  perspietiUy  ofexpression,  results  from  his  large 
inteUeetaal  organs  combined  with  bis  large  Language. 

The  social  feelings  are  all  large,  Amativeness  particularly  so 
— as  large  as  is  almost  ever  found. ' 

Mirthfulness  is  very  large,  and  combining  it  with  his  large 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  gives  him  that  biting 
sarcasm,  and  tremendous  severity  of  invective,  for  which  he 
is  so  remarkable.  Scarcely  any  where  in  any  language,  will 
the  reader  find  as  much  cuttin^^  irony,  or  as  bitter  replies  as  in 
his  answer  to  Haines.  But  mere  severity  aloney  does  not  char* 
acterize  him.  His  bitterness  is  always  the  bitrerncss  of  logic, 
and  enforced  by  reason.  In  phrenological  language,  his  Mirth- 
fulness  combines  with  both  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  wi^i  his  large  reasoning  organs  on 
the  other.  ^ 

Ideality  is  also  large,  and  -  Sublimity  very  large;  striking 
illustrations  of  which  appear  in  great  abundance  in  all  bis 
public  efforts.  He  sometimes  perpetrates  poetry,  though  rarely, 
because  such  gigantic  power  of  intellect  disdains  the  tram<e.is 
of  verse  and  rhyme. 

His  large  Cautiousness  and  Causality,  weigh    ihe  whole 
matter  well,  and  select  the  be^t  means,  before  decision  or  ao- 
tion,aQd  then  his  great  Firmness,  Seif-£steem  and  Combative- 
npss,  stick  to  and  carry  out  that  purpose.    H^noe,  success ' 
wilialmost always  attend. hirxu 

But  his  most  conspicuous  development  .is,  bis  lugh,  bold, 
and  majestic  foreheif,d.  A  larger  mass  of  brain,  perhaps 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  found  in  the  upper  and  lateral 
portions  of  a  man's  forehead  than  that  contained  iu  his.  Both 
the  height  and  the  breadth  of  his  forehead  are  prodigiously 
great.  And  here,  in  all  candor  and  sober  earnestness,  let  us 
ask  the  disbeliever  in  phrenological  science,  if  he  can  behold 
'Such  a  noble,  such  a  splendid  forehead,  and,  in  connection 
with  it,  contemplate  ihe  giant  intellect  of  its  possessor  with 
indifference,  or  without  being  internally  convinced  of  the 
tnrth  of,  at  least,  the  ftnidomental  principles  of  phrenology? 

VOL.   V. — NO.    9. 
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Does  the  Almighty  Architect  pvodi^ce  such  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  workmanship  for  no  purpose  ?  Can  it  he,  that  tbe 
front  heads  of  a  Webster,  a  Franklin,  a  Sully,  a  Jeanuio,  a 
Sacon,  a  Socrates,  mean  nothing  more  than  those  of  the  moat 
ordinary  individuals  ? — Could  the  observing  of  all  ages  be 
permitted  to  stand  forth  and  reply  to  these  interrogatories,  iu 
the  language  of  fact  and  demonstration,  one  and  all  of  them 
would  thunder  out  a  negative  ;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind^that 
this  negative  is  a  full  admission  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  phenological  science ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  intelligent  of 
all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  as  far  as  observation  has  en* 
lightened  them  upon  the  subject^  have  believed  in,  and  taught, 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology. 

But,  to  return.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  one  grand  and 
striking  phrenological  feature  of  Daniel  Webster's  head — that 
which  towers  above  every  thin^  else,  is  his  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  reasoning  organs,  or,  more  especially,  his 
Causality,  And  here  phrenology  puts  the  question  right  home, 
most  direct  and  pointedly,  to  its  opponent — For  what  is  Daniel 
Webster  most  distinguished  ?  ,No  one  will  deny,  that  it  is  for 
gigantic  reasoning  faculties — for  his  deep,  logical,  and  original 
powers  of  thought,  and  comprehension  of  first-principles,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  most  formidable  subject,  and 
pour  forth  such  a  torrent  of  mighty  arguments  as  to  confound 
and  overwhelm  his  most  daring  adversaries.  Go,  then,  and 
measure  the  Causality .  and  Comparison  of  Webster,  and 
account  for  the  astonishing  coincidence  between  their  enor- 
'  mous  size  and  tlie  giant  strength  of  his  ratiocinative  powers, 
on  any  other  than  phrenological  principles — if  you  can.  if 
you  cannot y  you  viust  admit  that  phrenology  is  muB. 

Many  other  developments  of  his  head  are  striking,  particu- 
larly his  Language  and  Ideality  :  and  hence  the  grandeur  and 
the  beauty  with  which  he  often  clothes  his  burning  and  bril- 
liant thoughts. 

In  Henry  Clay,  the  reasoning  organs  dre  large,  but  the  per- 
ceptive and  semi-perceptive  are  still  larger:  and, accordingly, 
in  all  liis  great  etTorts,  we  see  a  greater  display  of  matter-of- 
fact,  statistical,  and  business  talent,  than  iu  Daniel  Webster : 
and  all  this  is  most  strikingly  coincident  with  the  di^erenct 
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of  deY€d«piiient  mdieir  respective  heads;  for,  in  Webster* 
the  reflectire  &culties  are  larger  than  the  perceptive  andsemU 
perceptiTe.  Let  phenological  scepticfl  account  for  this  per- 
£eoi  agreement  between  the  develepmeofSy  and  the  respective 
taleatSy  of  these  two  greatest  orators  and  statesmen  living,  or 
give  up  their  opposition. 


ARTICLE  IIL 

Bft.  JSWSLL^S  AOCOUNT  OF  THE  CHARACTEB  OF  THB  THUF  ijf D 
FftOBABZ.fi  MCBBfiEBSS,  MBKTIONEB  ON  FF.  HI,  AHD  30j 
^     '  OF  VOL  iV. 

The  readers  of  Vol.  IV,  will  recollect,  that  after  the  Joi^- 
nal'had  given  the*Phrtnologtcal  character  of  the  above  scull, 
as  dedneed  by  both  the  Editor  and  his  brother,  the  real  char- 
acter, as  furnished  by  Dr.  Jewell,  was  lost  while  in  the  print* 
ess  bauds,  aad  srftor  a  pait  of  it  had  been  eet  ttp.  The  foj- 
lowiag,  however,  wiU  supply  its  place  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
and  coincides  with  the  ]i]ditor^  description  from  memory, 
foimd  on  page  SOS. 

O.  S.  Fowx.£B  Esq. — 

Ihar  Sir : — The  following  sketch  has  been  drawn  up  from 
recollection,  aided  by  a  few  scattering  notes  taken  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1821,  during  a  residence  in  the  Philadelphia  Alms 
House  as  a  medical  student.  This  as  you  are  aware,  was 
several  years  before  Phrenology  had  made  any  progress  in 
thisconntry,  at  a  period  when  it  was  scarcely  known  among 
its,  and  prior,  I  believe,  to  its  having  been  publicly  taught  and 
acknowledged  as  a  science,  pither  on  the  continent  or  in  Eng- 
hmd.  Without  the  most  remote  reference  whatever,  to  any 
single  or  combined  phrendlogical  developments,  but  purely 
from  motives  of  curiosity  and  interest  which  I  felt  in  the 
peculiar  traits  of  character  as  eihibited  hy  the  individual  in 
qaestion,  did  I  preserve  hi3r  scull,  the  same  which  I  presented 
you  for  examination  some  time  since. 
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Whtti  jrour  favorite  science  became  p^pdar  and  was  appn- 
aiate4  and  honored  by  men  of  intellect,  its  inyalnable  tmdls 
realized  and  its  great  principles  advocated  by  an  intelligMt 
copimunity,  I  remembered  this  scpll,  and  some  of  the  events 
that  occurred  in  the  history  ol  her  to  whom  it  bekmged*  When 
I  examined  it  carefully  and  compared  it  with  what  I  knew  ef 
its  owner,  I  thought  I  could  trace  a  resemblance  between 
the  phrenological  developments  which  it  exhibited  and  the 
character  of  its  once  fair,  yet  foul  and  degraded  possessor* 
Subsequently,  I  placed  the  cranium  in  yonr  hands,  and  when 
I  heard  your  description  of  the  mental  developments  of  the 
living  character,  after  you  had  cuq  your  fingers  over  the  bones^ 
I  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that  particular  configura- 
tions of  the  scull,  do  indicate  particular  mental  powers.    You 
were  delighted  with  the  description  of  this  girl's  character, 
with  which  1  afterwards  preattited  you,  and  by  your  desire  I 
cheerfully  furnish  you  with  a  copy,  allowing  you  the  privilege 
to  make  such  use  of  it,  as  may  best  promote  the  interests  «f 
the  mental  field  of  inquiry,  in  which  for  years  you  have  been 
an  ardent  and  successful  laborer. 

'  Aqn  S.,  aged  i25  years,  of  sanguine  tempetainent,  hair  ofa 
fandy  color,  Complexion  fair,  frame  rather  delicately  formed, 
and  a  gisl  of  depraved  habits  and  an  abandoned  character, 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Alms  House  Infirmary  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1821,  laboring  under  symptoms  of  the  Venereal  dis- 
ease. After  a  residence  of  a  few  days  in  the  ward  Xo  which 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms  assigned  hert  hei  behavior  was  so 
exceptionable,  that  the  nurse  was  obliged  to  reprimand  bar 
with  severity ;  but  this  only  enraged  her  passion,  and  in  her 
revenge  she  threatened  the  life  of  the  nurse,  when  she  was 
sent  down  into  the  cells  for  disorderly  and  vicious  behavior. 
Here  she  remained  closely  confined  for  seVeral  days,  whan 
finally  she  was  ordered  to  the  women's  medical  ward,  for.>a 
pulmonary  afiection,  which  had  developed  itself  during  l^r 
confinement.  In  this  ward,  after  fin  illness  of  several  wa^bi, 
she  died  with  extensive  abcesses  of  the  lungs. 

During  her  stay  in  the  women's  ward,  I  had  an  every^^qy 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  herwant  of  moral 
feeling,  deep  depravity  and  vicious  prppfBinsiues.     She 


a  proBtiune  of  the  lowest  grade.    Scbdbled  m  one  of  these 
hauEls  of  sia  ajid  inlkmy  wkh  whioh  onr  mlies  are  potltited, 
slie  was  dftiniliar  wilh  the  iudulgeoee  of  every  vice  and  its- 
t vio-sister  crime.     She  had  once  beea  handsome^  aad  stiU 
carried  about  her  the  marks  «f  early  beauty,  but  now  sadly 
marred  by  the  effects  of  dissipation  and  disease*.    In  her  per- 
son, she  wa?  exceedingly  neat  and  dean  to  a  £miU,  aDd^erery 
thing  around  ber  bed,  showed  an  atteqtion  to  order  an^ 
airangemeut,  seldom  observed  fn  persons  of  her  rank  in  8oeie«* 
ty.      Of  her  hair,  which  was  abundant,  she  was  very  proud» 
devoting  much  time  ia  combing  and  dressing  and  preservingi 
it  in  prder,  and  always  contrived  to  saake  her  persDU  appear- 
to  the  best  advantage.    With  all  theae  evidenees  el  ceaoslif 
uess  and  neatness,  she  possessed  a  temper  of  saiank  iniudooeh. 
A  constant  brawler,  passionate,  qvanrelsomey  an  iavetemlft 
swearer  and  ever  ready  with  sqme  balderdash  or  hiUinsgattI 
slang,  for  all  who  cvesaed  ber  pslh ;  in  short  she  w«Sja  iutotUk 
the  ward^    Ji  was  said  ef  her  by  some  .one  wbe  had:  ba4  ft 
previous  knowledge  of  hef  life,  that  she  had  killed  ''her  man ;" 
nor  could  I  doubt  for  a  mament  ber  readiness,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  any  act  of  murder,  Wbea  nwiw  exdt^iMM* 

Her  propensity  for  thieving  was  on  several  occasions  mani- 
fested, during  her  Sickness,  haying  been  detected  pilfering 
irom  patients  lying  near  her  bed.  Nor  was  she  less-wanting  in 
cunning  and  deception.    An  instance  of  this  trait  was  shown 
by  her  only  a  few  days  bffef e  hef  (^cjath ;  having  purloined  a 
ring  from  the  finger  of  a  girl  lying  insensible  in  the  next  bed 
to  whdtt  she  lay,  she  was  accused  df  the  theft,  hut  WeWlyde^ 
nied  it,  nor  could  it  be  found,  until  after  her  death,  when  it 
was  disooveied  to  have  been  cmieealed  abottt.hetf  penon. 
PoMesBUig  all  this  wretehedness  of  ohturaoter,  she  jlill  retaiMi 
a  degree  ornoble-mindedness  atod  henshroleiies.    WhsR  in  a 
pleasanSinuKKl,  she  was  ready  to  d6a  favbr  fosany  4>al  wooM 
«Bk  h  at  her  hands.    She  delighted  to  tkke  the  fide  of  .lh« 
oppressed,  and  often  interfered  with  tl^e  discipline  of  the  ^asd» 
if  she  tlunight  any  impositum'  was^hemgiplrafslised  of)  c the 
psitienlsf  fids  featnro  Sf  hei  character  wi^  exemplified  oft 
oM  ocoasian  in  the  commencement  of  her  sickness,  by  •fghk 
bg  like  a  tigress  for  an  eld  bed^riddon  wuoifv^i^  the  imsd^ 
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tfi  whoiB  «he  oeuceived  one  of  the  attendants  had  gtren  im* 
Qpdeocd.  Her  death  was  an  awful  one.  Becoming  very  petu- 
li^Qt  as  her  strength  foFsook  her,  she  uttered  the  most  horrid 
imprecations,  and  even  in  the  very  hour  of  dissolving  nature, 
she  sent  forth  voUies  of  blasphemy  from  her  dying  lips. 
- .  How  near  yiiur  esiamination  of  the  scull  of  this  poor  de- 
hided  and  wicked  creature,  as  also  the  examination  tnade  by 
your  brother,  corresponds  with  the  description  i  hereby  forward 
you,  will  be  shawh  by  a  reference  to  the  aoeotint  you  hare 
4tawn  up,  mad  also  to  a  recollection  of  the  interview  we  had 
in:  a  public  lecture  deliv'eredby  you  lasrt  winter,  was  one  year 
^go  in  Phfladelphia,  when  in  the  presence  of  hundredis  and 
witbavt  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  individual  above  re- 
fipred  toi,  whose  scull  I  handed  you  for  examination,  you  gave 
an  opinion,  which  for  its  near  approach  to  the  description  I 
afterwards  read,  both  astonished  and  delighted  the  audience 
and  the  exactness  of  which  was  overwhelming  to  many  pres* 
tfUt,  who  had  previously  doubted  the  truths  of  phrenology. 

I  remain  dear  sit,  yours  &c,| 

'WltSOK  JflWSLL>  M.   D. 

PUladetj^dmy  Fekpuary  lUh^  t848. 
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T^rmWfOhpQf^CAh  Alk^AXAC  AND   FSTCBOLOQIOAlb  ASV9A$.f 

HO.  n»   IS^      GLASGOW,   SCOTLAND, 

■  Tlii^  Amual  gives  evideoce  lof  abfltty  and  phrenological 
heal  0D  the  pan  of  its  editor,  and  b  well  lealculafed  to  recom- 
Siend  add  diffuse  a  knowledge  oi  the  science  it  advoeales* 
But  it  ie  its  fso^ice  qf  am  Journal  aione^  wbieh  we  design  to 
idvidw  at  preesnt;  bereaftev  we  hope  to  tvansfer  some  of  its 
liweUent  articles  to  tbe  pages  of  ihe  Journal. 

After  cecmmeniding  ^he  admirable  oomrage;  Mrength,  and 
Ibrce  of  ipind  display sd'^  in  the  first  fi«e:Nbs.  of  VoL  lY., 
#iid  passing  stiU  stronger  eensures,  it  commences  with  a  crili* 
IJism  of  the  pr^tfMtms  of  the  vtpA  Jou  'f Shsencdogy  and  Physi- 
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olofy  Ain>lied  to  Edncation  a«d  Self-Improtremeiit/'  in  refcT- 
enoe  to  which  it  remarks. 

'  "Now,  in  assuming  to  have  the  power  to  give  the  knowledge  *how 
to  increase  and  decrease  any  particular  organ,*  there  seems  to  us  almost 
a  realization  of  the  competency  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  originalTy  projected  hy  a  celebrated  naval  novelist, 
Ihohero  and  victim  of  which  actually  came  to  his  deathbed  by  its  use  I 
That  inlelleet  can  be  cultivated,  expanded,  and  improved — that  moral 
iSeelings  can  be  increased,  invigorated,  and  iniensified  in  their  action,  as 
well  as  ^6  violent  action  of  the  propensities  be  subdued,  is  matter  of 
every-day  observation.  But  that  Mr.  Fowler  can  show  any  plan  by 
which  a  defective  color,  (nne,  or  veneration  is  to  be  ^increased,'  is 
dearly  advancing  a  proposition  which  is  tantamount  to  an  overthrow  of 
lh€  very  basis  upon  which  the  whole  science  of  Phrenology  rests.,  Un- 
der  this  system  well  may  we  exclaim,  •Phrenology  shall  guard  us 

•Fran  a.  Fomkr'a  mtudtwadhma  ths  mmodm  pestjisnge.' 

^  ^Bvt  it  is  our  duty  as  reviewers,  fo  detect  this  s#iore,  and  however 
oraeb  we  should  rejoice  at  such  s  discovery,  in  the  meantime  eonfesa 
fwmlves  so  far  fatalists  and  phrenologists  as  to  be  in  ignorance  af  the 
pbtt  how  thia  ^consammtlion,  aa  ^voutly  la  be  wished/  is  to  be 
effacled." 

• 

.  That  is,  the  organs  cannot  be  increased  or  decreased j  either 
in  chiUrtnoT  in  adnka^by  the  haliitual  exereiae  of  their  &ciiU 
collies,  and  the  dootrkia  that  they  can,  ^^is  an  an  overthrow  of 
the  Tory  iasu^^  af  Phrenotogy.  Really,  Mr.  Rariewer,  either 
yon  hnve  yet  fo  learn,  or  I  to  unlearn,  a  most  important  lesson 
in  Phrenology ;  for,  we  are  directly  at  issue.  Deville,  what 
say  yon  ?  BaBey,  what  say  gou^  and,  ye  who  have  actually 
enlarged  some  organs  and  diminished  others  by  exercising  the 
faculties  of  the  former,  and  removing  stimuli  from  those  of  the 
latter,  what  say  you  ?  What  say  facts  f  To  criticise  this 
point,  is  to  show  how  little  the  author  of  that  criticism  knows 
about  it.  In  suck  strictures,  I  glory ;  for  fact^s  will  compel 
every  candid  observer  to  admit  the  soundness  of  my  conclu- 
saona.  Wfaaii  tell  the  world  that  edue4^km  has  no  inineiice 
in  either  increasing  or  decreasing  the  organs^  even  in  children  ! 
I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  ao  plain  a  point,  but  fix  my  re* 
potation  cm  it,  and  am  willing  tD  fall  whan  thai  dbatriAa  £Uta. 
He  coDtimiea : 
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<'To  illustrate  our  propoekion— fluppose  that  it  be  franted  that  certan 
idiosyncratic  changes  are  invariably  attended  by  certain  cerebri  idio- 
cratic  changes,  and  that  the  coincidence  in  position  in  the  encephalon 
is  always  harmonious — what  does  this  pfove  ?  Not  that  these  change* 
in  the  same  individual  arose  from,  and  in  natural  consequence  of,  the 
changes  produced  by  circumstances,  and  brought  ^bout  by  the  inter- 
nal action  of  the  mind  upon  itself: — no:  say  rather  that  these  ment  * 
(or  cerebral,  and  consequently,  material)  changes  look  place  by  vii  luc 
of  an  inherent  law  of  our  organism,  whieh  decrees,  that  though  tie 
character  be  the  same  in  every  Individual  throughout,  yet,  Bevcrthf- 
leds,  each  individual  must  follow  the  great  law  of  our  organization 
which,  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  decrees  palpably  progreaHve  (Uvil- 
opment  and  maturity  in  particular  facuUieSt  and  clasati  ofjaadiiu^ 
which  decrees  **tint  youth,**  stuono  manhood,''  and  *'w£ak  ou> 

AOE."^ 

Reader^  judge  for  youiseWeafaetween  him  and  me.    I  have 

examined  this  point  more  attentively  than  all  others  for  ten 
yearsy  and  can  be  conTinced  that  Phrenology  is  not  tjroe  a« 
easily  as  that  this  doctrine  is  not  tiue.  The  PhreuologisUi  of 
this  coyntry  are  with  me^  to  .a  jnatii  and  ao,  I  venturo  to  say, 
are  the  practical  phrenologists  of  Ei^land—- others  are  iaci^- 
ble  of  judging. 

^ Again,  it  it  praanaued  tfa«  a  knowledge,  of  the  phHosophy  of  ih» 
komtn  miad,  ae  levealed  Ur  Phtendogyi,  is  Baffieienl^  if  oavried  miir 
practical  openitioni  to  deliver  ns  from  tSKwy^  if  o^  lU  the  evils  ^Ht 
which  the  flesh  is  heir,'  Warm  .rsthosiMts  in  phreaoiogical  seieaco 
though  we  be«  we  caimot.  for  the  sake  of  the  very  basu  of  |he  eystem* 
admit  this  proposition.  Jf  Mr«  Fowler,  can  ahow  us  «how  to  attsia 
a  good  phrenological  head  and  organization,'  we  should  be.  most  haf^y 
in  handing  over  to  his  philanthropic  care  all  our  British  convicts,  to 
have  their  *rude!y  shaped  heads*  turned  hi  to  *good  organizations,'  and 
returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  to  *speak  daggers*  to  the  souls  of 
their  judges,  as  well  as  astonish  the  hardihood  of  those  phrenologists 
who  had  ventured  to  speak  lightly  df  their  moral  sentiments."' 


oTer  yoor  BriliBh  eofiiidts  ^tfkiie  children^  atid  I  pio* 
ihise  to  giTO  them  good  phrenologicftl  orgtnizatioos.  The  in^ 
fluence  of  parenlage  1  alloir  to  bo  great)  but  not  too  great  to 
be  conquered  by  an  assidoons  appticaltoB  of  the  pbrenologieal 
doctrine  of  habitually  exciting  their  moral  and  intelleetuftl 
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AciAiieSy  and  removing  causes  of  excifemeat  fiwin  theur  paa* 


**  Article  vi«  'To  Phwnologbtf /  oentaim  a  few  breed  hiete  lo  Bivh 
ther  JoDathon  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  Joomal,  upon  a  like  pnn* 
ciple  to  that  of  the  application  cif'  the  HenderBon  Beqnest.  Many 
^ratnitoas  donationa  fignre  on  the  following  page,  and  a  'go  and  do* 
likewise'  hint  to  Hhe  philanthropic^  la  boktiy  thrown  out'' 

Wondor  where  this  writer  learned  to  guess  f  Certainly, 
be  IB  no  ^Yankee ;"  for»  no  idea  was  more  foreign  to  my 
Iboiights  when  the  article  alluded  to  was  penned,  than  the  ono- 
8o  bunglingly  ^'guessed''  out  Besides,  that  is  the  only  beg^ 
ging  article  introduced  into  the  Journal  during  my  editorabipk 
Probably,  no  similar  appeal  will  be  made ;  for,  I  desire  sub* 
acribers  to  purchase  the  Jour^ial  becattsc  they  g$i  the  value  qf 
iheir  manejfj  and  not  to  benefit  me,  and  this  I  said  in  No.  IQn 
Vol  IV.  Henlso  says:  Yet  it  is  wonderful  that  a  monthly 
Phrenological  Journal  like  this/'  [so  weak,  90  meagre,  so 
poorly  conducted,]  ^'should  be  so  weU  supported/' — IIeshoal4 
have  saidt  ^'eo  much  M4er  supported  than  the  'Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Jotinml  ctre?*  was,"  notwithstanding  all  its  learo« 
ing  and  ability^  and  philosophy. 

"Article  ii.  «Phrsnolooical  Exammations,'  eonliinf  boms  moat 
extraordinaiy  *fine  statements/  such  as  would  even  shock  the  tender 
sensibilities  of  a  Layaterlte.  We  learn,  from  the  various  cases  le- 
ported  in  this  artidst  that  it  is  Mr.  Fowler's  practice  to  manipulate 
pabliclj,  'before  large  audiences/  such  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the 
proper  plade  to  make  those  preliminaiy  inquiries  as  to  the  age^  health, 
education,  circumstances,  &c.,  before  ascertaining  which,  no  phrenolo- 
gist is  competent  to  pronounce  a  philosophical  opinion  as  to  the  tnie 
mental  characteristics  Wfrflch  the  mind  will  unfold :  nor  do  we  know 
from  Mr.  TWler  whefter  these'  iM|siries  were  made  or  not.t  Casei 
No.  1  and  2,  geMMen  witb  *tmA  mbrv^lloesness  and  reneratieiij^ 
defined  •ob  sei^iUxdtktMUiiiifSt*  both  eC  whom  turned  oat  la  be  stfie* 
iiii,  slihoagh  dkflbriiig  wnMy  ii|  oter  belieii  and  mental  peeoiiarities* 
No.  8»  K>n  thd  »<b  of  Oemhert  at  ibs  New  York  fieeiety  Iibiai7« 

^  fn  the  ne^tt  Ifo.  of  the  Jdtintel,  I  shall  commence'  that  portion  of 
Ae  work  on  '^tSdticatton  a^d  l^elAImproTement,"  which  treats  of  the 
moral  improi^tnent  of  cbOdiDli. 

t  Note— O.  S.  Jbwtercihi  examine  heads  correctly  wifliout  them, 
AoQgfa  he  w6old  make  thehl  if  eoevenieat.       i   ' 
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we  gare  a  lecture  on  the  evidences  of  Phrenology,  and  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  proof  drawn  from  pathological  facte-'  These  'patho* 
logical  evidences/  it  would  appear,  are  greyness  of  the  htur  and  baid- 
iiess  of  the  scalp  and  accompanying  the  heightened  iietion  of  particular 
organs.  It  is  scarce  worth  our  while  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  re- 
futation of  this  absurdity. — it  is  just  upon  a  par  with  some  of  the  insaae 
notions  of  our  itinerating  manipulating  mountebanks,  and  should  have 
the  immediate  attention  of  Ufe  inventor  of  Rowland's  Macassar  oil  !* 

^     Then  Abercronibie  deserves  the  same  attention ;  for,  he  too 
advocates  the  analogous  and  equally  absurd  (?)  doctrine  that 
the  powerful  exercise  of  the  whole  brain,  will  cause  the  whole 
of  the  hair  to  turn  white.    See  his  account  of  the  man  who 
was  let  down  a  precipice  in  a  basket  attached  to  rope,  to  rob 
an  eagle's  nest,  and   who,  in  warding  off  the  attack  of  the 
ea^lewith  his  sword,  cut  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspended 
nearly  in 'two,  which  frightened  him  so  terribly  that  his  hair 
ttnmed  gtey  bfefore  he  tjould  be  drawn  to  the  top.    "Insane 
natio^n,'*  or  rather,-  **insane,"y«e/,  and  "mountebank'*  Jlber^ 
erombie  !    I  feel  assured  thatyac/9  hi  abundaneee  will  sustain 
this  doctrine,  whick^sonthe  same  footing  with  Oall's  "moun- 
tebank,'' "insane"  notion  that  baldness  ooeurs  on  Veneration 
y%  persons  Dot«d  Ibr^fecvent.  piety,' 

'  Uhless  ray  memory  is  at  fau1t,^the  doctrine  that  the  activity 
of  an'organ  is  indicated 'by'  ^'Aflfynew,  which  he  aUo  ridicules j 
— ^not  refutes— is  a  doctrine  (Jf  Spurzheim.  At  least,  he  a3serts 
that  sharpness  indicates  activity y  and  breadth, /;ot£7cr.  If  true, 
let  "(English)'l  Phrenologists  in  future  not  forget  such  "head 
marks."  The,  plain  fact  is,  the  writer  of  tha^t  article  is  not  a 
practical  phrenologist.  He  does  not  Jcnow  bow  to  read  char* 
acter  from  the  d^elopm^ntiy  and  th(;refore  judges  ue  by  him* 
self.  Philosophising  pbrenologiats,  hqiY\  in  the  old  world  and 
in  the  new^  have  always  opposed  mefoi^exatnining  heads,  bat 
they  haTe  the  wrong  end  of  .the  que^km.  .  The  antvprai:ti<^ 
have  been  "hoedout'^  in  this ' country  by^-^-Iet  tb#  AmerioaA 
public  say  whom — and. this  same  despised  jvroc/ica/  phreoolo* 
gy,  is  beginning  to  wprkin  England^  I  shall  soon  prepare  an 
article  in  defence  of  practical  phrenology,  for  the  «Iouraal,  and 
am  sure  that  the  revlje^e;r  will  bav«  y^t  to  eat  nearly  every 
important  stricture  passed  on  the  $r|rt  #ve  No9»  VoU  IV*    X 


*  » 

glory  in  hi9  strictti vea    Be  is  however  compaUed  4o  secy  sonlk^ 
good  things,  as  follows : 

I  "The  genera]  style  of  the  authofis,  however,  bold  an3  vigorous,  and 
although  many  of  the  metaphors  and  allusions  are  not  the  mos  elasn- 
cal  in  the  world,  yet  there  is  a  pllpabfe  plainness  abont  tnost  of  fais 
projkNntions  and  reasonings,  which  cannot  bot  prove  acceptable  to  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  the  people  to  whom  he  writes/' 

t  *<rhe  admirable  courage,  strength,  and  Ibtce  of  niind,  displayed  to 
Ae  writings  of  thfe  gen!tlemati,'call  Ibr  the  approbation  and  estMm  tif 
aH  weH-wishers  Vq  the  popnlsfrisatien  and  dmsemination  of  Phrpn^logy 
m  this  eoantry  7  and,  as  tikstrated  in  the  five  nniiibers  new  before  vs, 
should  be  mfifmeat  >to  rtmae  the  eeslt  aiid  animate  the  dsmanl  enthn* 
naam  which  vmr  alunbcr  in  the  besoms  of  aH  who  canintellsetuaQy 
•ppxeciate'te  importanee  of  Phreocrfogyv  apld  feel  spmeiWng  of  tbe 
philanthropic  ends  to -which  it  leads.;  and,  i|i  conclusion,  will  help  to 
alone  for  the  we«t  of  taste  and  refinement  visible  in  most  of  the  articles* 

« 

sod  indeed  peculiar  to  the  style  of  the  author/' 

To  the  ohaTge  of  seant  of  taste,  I  plead  guilty ;  bat  *  those 
who  sit  do^n  to>a  seimiijh  farestigationy  care  less  fov-beautp 
of  style  and  classical  taste  than  for  subfeei  mmiter.  Power  oi 
ntellect^s  tfere  tnore  aoeeptable  vfhen  adorned  wkh  eleganoe 
of  diction^  yet  my  organization  leads  me  4o  {rtaee  ^  far  high^t 
estimaife'OQ  m>aUet  thMi  dn  nnmner.  The^etyle'cf  ijodce, 
Binl0f,«nd*>ethef8  is  often  very  defediye,  hut  theur  mattmr 
throws  cmsiieys  abont  their  style  mto  the  back-gveisnd.  Troly 
sffefr/^  critics  will  never  mention  grammatMcal  iMtccwradea 
or  want  of  taste  in  the  style.  This  is  the  work  of  critios  0i 
novels  and  Belles  Letters^  and  utterly  beneath  the  nature  of 
sdentB  whose  end  is  /rt/M^  and  «whos^  means  are  fiusta  'and 
argitinenis* 


• » 


■v. 

THE    ARROOANCIB   OF   W£ATH. — BY  HT.    CHAlTiairO. 


« 


IW  vasqsJage^of  fashion,  which  is  a  ff^  of  r$nl(,preyentfy 
eontinmlljf  th^  free  expansion  of  men's  power^ir'  .Let us  hare 
the  greater  j^^tmlj  pf  occi^atioa^.    But  this  does  not  imjiily 


i^^^ih  iinon  the  proof  drawn  irom  v flf    ?.    <P      C 


m 


m 

'A 


luaD) 


vJcal  cTidences;  it  would  «PP"''  "^^^Vih"^^ 
S-  of  *e  sdp  and  ^-^XX^elT^i  t 
org.,..    I'"'^''*r'^riir«.t«ponaP'lV. 

notions  of  out  iUnwUng  ""'r^"'^.  |l  |  x 
the  immediate  .ttention  of  Ute  mventotof|  |  i  *^ 

Then  Abcrcrombte  deserves  m  |  . 

adrocatcs  the  analogous  and  ef .  ?      • 

liM  powerful  exercise  of  the  tf||  j^  ^   . 

of  the  hair  to  turn  vrhite.    Ai.  ,  '^  V 

was  let  down  a  preci|)ic«  'i  J  $  I  ^  <                             _^  «/»«? 

an  eagle's  nest,  and  wb-  'AU  ^  ^^'^*^!^vind 

•afele  with  his  swoj«,  <j  |    j|  *  ,,  on  ^^^^^ 

nearly  in  two,  which  / 1 4  /  ^tb,  '^P^^.v^ar 

tamed  gtey  before  ^  ^| '  T^w  V*es  ^^^'fj^ 
notion,"  or  rather  -  /  f             '^"^'iSd^  "^^^Ut^^ 

this  doctrine,  t  neoieaaary,  •»*  .  -oia»  ^'^ 

tebank,"  "in-       ^^  ^^  ^^^,,  ^    ^^,  ^^L,V^ 

«  peiMiia  •   ^  j„  ^vie  free  ««•  ^^?1«      ^'"^ '^  ^S^»** 

Uhlesf       joore  tbim  thole  ^•}ffo,»00^^';]^i.W»l<=«*; 

that  ^^     The  on\y  d«tVoCt»^^    •  ^«^e,  o€  tt^    ^^,  y 

JSS  for  tr«tH.      A  mau^n  V*^  ^^^ ,  ^tuldoot^ 

^^uld  b«  honored  and  Wco"'^^  neatly  dtessed;S^;a  at  *e 
^ch  a  »an.  However  c-f^Ii  splendid  ^:j;;;;  ,o.*»' 
a  respected     KU^eat  in  the  ^^__^^  ;«  wottn  i»  i 


,.eh  a  man   However  co^tse^-   aple.did  ^;;i  ,0.^ 

.  respected    s<^est  in  tb«  ^         jg  wotth  w  B««^ 

moat  brilliant  meetings-     ^  \  ,YidW  ««•  **  Lafs"  «^ 

•aloons,  and.  x.Vft.«  costatft*  *     .-tb  his  f****  ,    iuiboW*^'" 

made  to  trea<3L     «l\Y  these  ^^^l^,^,,^^  to  dtessj«*  J^y  ^i^^ 

ff«nkWorrt.-aa,-    and  \o««^*' V     -Btety  ?«*®"     jec«i>»  " 


wmethin^  ■«o1»1«.t  tb«»  t»*^;  outwatd  t<«t«^' 


•xall3  the  tniiwatd  abwre  the  iavard,  the  material  abore  the 
ejnritiial ;  because  it  ^rings  from  and  cherishes  a  oentemptible 
ptUle  in  superficial  and  transitory  distinctions ;  because  it  alisiH 
ates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the  tie  of  common  huuiani* 
tfy  and  bt^eds  jealously,  scorn  and  mntual  ill  wilL 


[MISCELLANY. 

J.  M.  Orowlejf^--^Wben  one  who  has  rendeMi  hioiself  worthy  ef 

ottrremembnMdce  lakss  bis  departufefrom  among  the  living*  it  is  a  duty 

we  owe  bis  memory  to  pay  some  tribute  to  his  virtues ;  and  mere  eS' 

peeially  whea  that  one  was  a  Phvenologistt  and  deveted  his  life  to  the 

|iToaii»lgatio&  of  our  benign  philosophy,  it  becomes «»,  as  phrenologistSr 

Is  recoid  his  name  among  the  benefaoton  of  mankind.    I  have  been 

kd  imo  these  refleetions  by  the  death  of  the  worthy  iadividualr  whose 

name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Mliole*    A  letter  from  his  widow  has 

just  informed  me  of  the  oielanebology  eventi  which  took  place  on  the 

I3ih  of  last  September,  at  his  resideneein  Utica,  N.  Y.;  and  as  I  was 

sMScialed  with  bim  while  liviag,  and  bed  an  opporftinity  to  leamsoms* 

tbiag  of  bis  chafsetsr,  I  feel  as  though  phrenology  had  lost  a  iaMMil 

sad  zealous  advocate;  his  wife  and  children  a  develed  husband  asd 

fiither ;  and  myself  a  friend. 

Wherever  J.  M.  Oiowley  became  known  he  always  made  friaads. 
His  own  moral  and  iateUectuid  qualities  were  ahsaya  conspicuous  in 
bis  conduct,  and  excited  tlie  same  faculties  in  others  ^  and  the  affiMlity 
and  wiUiagness  with  which  he  comraonicatBd  his  information  ahsajna 
oommaned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  aasoetal- 
ed.  Phrenology  was  bis  favorite  themes  and  he  loved  it  the  more  bs* 
•eaose  it  had  been  persesuied.  For  yesrs  before  his  death  he  was  a 
'aealous  pioneer  in  its  advan^knsat,  and  stood  up  in  its  defence  whelk 
the  gnat  and  wise  in  Uleratute  and  soieoee  had  est  their  face  gainst  it 
He  it  was  thst  first  eaciled  my.flnnd  to  an  iavestigstion  of  this  subjlMl; 
sad  had  it  not  Ifeea  for  the  accidental  circumstances  which  brought  in 
together,  I  might  this  day  have  beta  ignorant  of  a  truth  that  sages 
shoidd  be  proad^to  know. .  hithadeslh  of  this  friend  of  Phrenology, 
then,  we  have  lost  a  fellow  laborer  in  the  cause  sf .  ssiauesi*    Mbj  4Sm 
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pliiloiophj  wbieh  he  langht  while  liTiog  cheer  te  heals  ef  Uehe* 
reeved  family  in  the  lemembiBDce  that  hie  best  efibrli  weie-aade  te 
ifliprove  and  perfect  hamao  natoreby  teaehieg  how  to  oallnraie'aiid  de- 
veAope  the  higher  sentiinenlB  of  the  atiads  and  the  si^irefBaej  of  ifae 
intellect  over  the  feelings  and  propeneitiee  of  oar  nature.  Bj  tfate  phh 
loeophy  he  governed  himself,  and  so  wished  that  others  might  be  gi>- 
eerned.  J.  6.  FomtUM* 

Lexington  Ky.^  iVbo.  1842. 

This  gentleman  haift  left  a  valuable  collection  of  phenolefical  cafeU, 
eeulls,  drawings,  animal  sculls,  &c.,  &c.,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  Mrs.  Crowley,  Uiica  N.  Y.,  who  will  give  informatien  m 
\o  terms,  &c. 

Mesfiier  first  promulgaied  the  doctrine  ef  Atiimal  Magnetism  in  Ger- 
many in  1766.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  announced  the  dis- 
eotety^  (says  Willich  in  a  note  to  his  artipie  on  MagaetiAD^  in  the 
following  extmvagant  language,  which  may  yet  be  realized.  «*Behold 
a  discovery  which  promifles  unspeakable  advantages  le  die  human raee, 
and  immortsl  fame  to  -its  author !  6ehold  the  dawn  of  an  univeml 
revolution  I  A  newvaee  of  men  Afaall  arise,  shall  overspread  theeartb, 
10  embellish  it  with  their  virtues,  and  render  it  fertile  by  their  indostry. 
Neither  vice  nor  ignorance  shall  stop  their  active  eawer;  they  wiB 
know  our  calamiliee  only  from  the  records  of  history*  The  prolonged 
daiation  of  their  life  will  enable  them  to  plan  and  aceomplish  the  most 
laadable  undertakings.  The  tranquil,  4he  innocent  gratificatione  of  that 
primeval  age  will  be  restored,  wherein  man  labored  without  tolls,  lived 
without  sorrow,  end  expired  without  a  groan !  Mothers  wilt  no  kNiger 
'he  subject  to  pain  and  danger  during  their  pregnancy  and  ehiUMuiA; 
their  progeny  will  be  more  robust  and  brave ;  education's  now  ragged 
and  diffiealt  path  will  be  rendered  smooth  and  easy ;  end  hereditary 
oomplaints  and  diseases  will  be  forever  banished  from  the  future  auspi- 
oious  race.  FarentB  will  impart  to  them  the  activity,  energy,  and  grace- 
Mneas  and  demeanor  [of  the  primitive  world.  Fathers,  rejoicing  to 
iee  their  posterity  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations,  w^ll  only  drop, 
like  fndt  fully  ripe,  at  ^e  extreme  point  of  agel  AKlmalsand  plants, 
no  less  sneeeptibie  than  man  of  the  magnetic  power,  wHl  be  exempt 
from  the  repvoaoh  of  barrenness  and  the  ravages  of  distemper.  The 
flocks  in  the  fields,  and  the  jdants  in  the  gardens,  will  be  more  vigorotis 
.and  nourishing,  and  the  trees  will  bear  dore  beautiful  and  luscious 
4*ruits.  The  human  mind  once  endowed  with  this  ^mentfeiry  power, 
twiU  probably  rise  to  still  nfiore  sttbiimeand  astenfishing  effects  of  natute. 
.  Who^  indeed,  1$  able  to  pronomee  with  certainly,  how  &r  this  salutaiy 
influeoee  may  exiend  r'  f  < 
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We  fireqiittiitly  rteetTe  letters  like  Abe  foUawiog,  which  eoeounge 
lis  in  ibeeontmuance  of  the  Journal. 

O.   S.  FOWLBB— 

Dtar  &>>— Inclosed  are  two  dolliirs  for  the  American  Phrenologi- 
eal  Journal,  5th  Vol.  in  advance.  My  delay  in  sending  for  the  Jott»- 
naU.  was  caased  by  a  scarcity  of  the  **needflil."  I  can  hardly  spare 
the  amooat  at  present,  yet  I  mt/mt  kavB  the  Journal.  I  would  sooner 
wear  a  patohed  or  worn-out  eoat  to  church  on  Sunday,  than  be  de- 
prived of  the  Journal.  This  periodical  muai  /ive,  though  ail  othevs 
dU»  Were  my  means  of  support  as  extensive  as  my  desire'  for  its  sue- 
cese  and  piospetity,  I  would  subscribe  for  fifty  copies  instead  of  one. 
The  science  of  Phrenology  is  befinning  t»  gain  a  firm  footing  in  our 
eoniitry ;  its  progress  is  onward,  notwithstanding  the  violent  oppott- 
tion  of  the  great  Dr.  Hamilton.  By  the  way,  I  hope  you  will  in- 
form the  Doctor  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  that  he  is  not  en- 
tirely "alone  in  his  gkNTy.**  ^  Dr.  Albright  and  Rev.  Mr.  Longmere  of 
Blairstownt  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  will  make  a  couple  of  good  yoke-fel- 
lows for  Dr.  U,,  as  they  both,  not  long  since,  declared  before  the  audi- 
ence, at  the  close  of  a  phrendogical  lecture,  *^tbat  the  mimp  dobs 

HOT  FOSSBSa  ANT  FACVI^TIES." 


»    If  such  gigantic  intellects  as  these  are  not  snfiicient  to  help  the  Dr» 
out  of  the  labyrinthian  mazes  into  which  he  has  been  so  dreadfully  be- 
wildered, then  let  him  call  to  his  aid  the  editor  of  the  **Hunterdon 
Democratt'**  who  li  neariy  as  great  a  man  as  the  Dr.  himself.    Where 
will  be  the  &me  of  these  distinguished  (?)  gentlemen  in  a  few  years  to 
eomet    It  will  be  entombed  in  the  same  grave  with  that  of  the  super- 
stitious priesthood  which  existed  in  the  days  of  Copemieos  and  QalD- 
leo.     While  the  science  of  Phrenology  coniinues  to  shed  ;a  halo  of 
lustre  over  ihe  intellectual  world,  the  mysticism  of  those  incourageabfe 
unit-brained  metaphysicians  and  anti-phrenologists,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  delusive  chimera,  and  sink,  with  their  illustrious  authors,  into  oblivion. 
I  hope  you  will  not  give  Dr.  Hamilton  over  yet,  although  you  have 
kept  him  hanging  upon  the  hnrn  of  an  inextricable  dilema  so  long,  that 
1  fear  he  is  well  nigh  gored  to  death.      If  the  Dr.   should  still  continue 
to  show  symptoms  of  vigorous  hostility  to  the  beautiful  and  harmoni- 
ous superatructure  of  phrenological  science,  just  give  him  a  toss  or  two 
more,  and  then  leave  him  **alone  in  his  glory." 

Please  to  send  me  the  back  numbers  of  the  6th  volume,  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  them.     I  hope  soon  to  pay  a 

•  The  lecture  spoken  of  was  delivered  by  Professor  11.  Koosmancre,  who  but  re- 
eeotly  delivered  a  course  of  five  lectures  in  Bclvidere,  and  placed  the  sdenceonfinD 
•oiing.    They  have  a  Phrenological  Society  hose. 
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lisii  loyoDr  offiee  lo  tike  m  fhew  of  your  eztennte  ooDaelMB  «f  seolk, 
basts  kc  Please  infonn  me  whether  the  noniben  of  tke  Joomal  en 
be  ezchan^^ed  for  boand  irolames^t  or  what  the  cost  of  bioding  wiH  be4 
BrevoorL — ^In  the  first  No.  of  this  Toluiiie«  we  waiaed  the  poblic 
agsiDSt  patrDBizing  this  Phrenologist,  aad  the  fdlowiogt  eopied  tarn 
thenewspaperSf  will  serve  to  show,  not  oidy  that  our  tiiuuiee  wem 
desenred,  bat  also  that  he  is  not  embued  with  the  trae  mfini  of  this 
ecience.  That  this  scienee  shocdd  thus  be  di^raeed  by  the  eondact  ef 
its  ppofessors,  is  a  pity,  aad  yet  it  no  more  refleets  upoo  ihe  seienee 
ilselff  than  the  immdral  conduct  of  de^^ymen  refleets  upon  the  poie 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible.  The  Editor  of  the  Journal, 
ffiom  exposing  him  just  as  long  as  possible,  till  justice  to  the 
demanded  an  exposure,  and  it  was  made.  Readets  of  the  Jomalmay 
rtlp  upon  what  it  says  about  Phrenologists ;  for,  it  will  not  speak  Aes- 
iiiiiy^  especially  if  it  speak  unfaporabiy. 

Caution  to  the  Public. — An  itinerant,  leetnrer  on  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  calling  himself  Doctor  Brevoort,  who  had  been  **holding 
fortli"  ui  this  village  for  several  evenings  previous  to  the  hte  fire,  is 
worthy  of  being  branded  publicly  as  an  arrant  and  pitiful  knave. 
After  getting  up  a  mock-benevolent  concert^  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Voleit,  a  widow  of  great  worth  and  slender  means,  with  a  large  family* 
of  children  depending  on  her  for  support,  and  whose  dwdling  was 
oonsamed  by  the  flames  of  the  late  fire,  and  purloined  therefrom  a 
watch  of  small  value,  which  he  fouud  there,  this  he  pocketed  and  after 
staying  in  our  village  several  days,  absconded  with  it  in  his  possession. 
He  was  suspected,  prompdy  puraued  and  arreated.  The  watch  was 
fbund  upon  hiim^^^Qoshen  Democrat.. 

Ck>mplaints  have  been  sent  us  from  Dover,  N.  H.,  about  anolJier 
Yhrenologist,  who  will  have  full  time  to  repent,  and  p&y  up,  and  then, 
if  he  does  not  do  the  honest  thing,  he  too  will  be  exposed. 

t  Yc«i  ^  Twenty-five  centi. 
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SBLF-IMPKOVEMJBIfT. 

H&viag  abown  in  what  a  good  head  and  bodj  consist, 
namely,  in  balunce  or  equilibrium  of  action  between  all  the 
parts  of  eachyapd  also  how  to  improve  the  physical  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  how  u>  strengthen  and  expand  the  intellect, 
improve  the  memory^  and  conduct  the  miellectuai  education 
of  children,  we  proceed  to  show  how  to  regulate  and  govern 
the  feelings^  and  also  how  to  conduct  the  moral  training  and 
gorerr^ment  of  children.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  explain  some  important  principles  or  laws  of  PhrenoU 
ogy,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  this  subject 

The  firsft  great  law  of  Phrenology^  to  which  we  invite 
ipeeial  attention,  is  that  the  propeneiiies  should  be  guided, 
govemedj  directed,  and  restrained  by  the  moral  eentiments 
and  intellect.  Without  rendering  obedienee  to  this  law,  there 
is  no  virtue,  na  enjoyment  in  life ;  but,  this  law  obeyed,  all  is 
peace  and  hapjaness.  A  few  illustrations^  will  serve  to  ex* 
plain  both .  the  law  itself  and  its  importance.  Let  it  still  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  live  to  be  happy — that  whatever  aug- 
ments our  pleasures,  both  temporarily  and  ultimately,  furthers 
the  ends  of  our  beiug,  and  that  whatever  causes  pain,  is  wrong, 
and  should  be  avoided.     In  short,  we  need  only  to  be  selfish 
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— ^to  promote^  our  own  greatest  ultimate  good.  Our  own  hap* 
piness,  then,  and  also  that  of  our  fellow-men,  require  that  we 
govern  our  conduct  by  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect — 
that  we  never  exercise  the  propensities  but  <<by  and  with  the 
consent/' and  under  the  direction,  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties — ^that  every  exercise  of  the  propensities  not  thus  gor- 
erned,  results  in  misery,  both  to  the  individual',  and  also  to  sdl 
concerned. 

Thus :  the  exercise  of  Appetite,  by  itself,  indulged  for  the 
mere  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  without  the  intellect  to 
choose  the  kind  and  quality  of  our  food,  or  the  moral  senti- 
ments to  restrain  its  excessive  action,  will  often  eat  unwhole- 
some food,  and  in  excessive  quantities,  which  will  derange 
the  stomach,  undermine  the  health,  blunt  the  moral  sensibUi- 
ties,  benumb  the  intellect,*  and  sap  the  fountain-head  of 
nearly  all  our  physical  as  well  as  mental  and  moral  pleasures, 
besides  greatly  abridging  those  very  pleasures  of  the  palate 
sought  in  its  indulgence.  But,  let  it  be  indulged  under  the 
control  of  intellect,  let  the  latter  choose  the  best  kind,  and 
dictate  the  proper  amount  of  food,  and  let  the  moml  senti- 
ments restrain  its  excess,  and  the  consequences  will  be,  the 
greatest  gustatory  enjoyment  that  we  are  capable  of  experi'* 
encing,  as  well  as  abundant  sustenance  lo  all  the  other  physi- 
cal and  mental  fiftculties,  and  die  greatest  pleasures  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  sustenance. 

If  Gombativeness  be  exercised  alone,  without  the  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  it  becomes  mere  brute  force,  mere  bravado 
and  physical  fight,  bursting  forth  on  all  accasions,  quarreling 
with  every  body,  not  only  without  cause,  but  in  opposition 
to  right,  and  making  its  possessor  and  all  around  him  misera- 
ble. But,  let  this  organ  be  exercised  under  the  direetibn  and 
control  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  it  becomes 
moral  courage,  a  defence  of  right  and  troth,  and  of  the  op- 
pressed,  and  opposes  whatever  is  wrong  and  pernicious  in  its 

^  Gluttony,  like  the  shock  of  the  torpedo,  has  a  most  benumbing 
effect  upon  all  the  finer  fsellings  of  our  nature,  and  also  beclouds  the 
intellect  to  s  degree  little  realized  by  the  perpetrators  of  this  almost 
vti^ersal  crime. 
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tendency — than  which  no  element  of  our  nature  yields  its 
possessor  a  richer  harvest  of  the  most  pure  and  exalted  pleas- 
uxe,  in  addition  to  the  pleasiure  felt  in  exereisinff  this  feeling, 
and  the  beneficial  ends  obtained  thereby. 

Let  a  man  exercise  Acquisitiveness  as  the  robber  and  knave 
exercise  it,  without  intellects,  to  tell  him  that  this  course,  in 
the  long  rxm,  will  prevent  his  becoming  rich,  and  without  the 
moral  sentiments  showing  how  wrong  and  unjust  this  course;, 
that  is,  let  him  exercise  this  organ  without  intellect  to  point 
out  the  most  successful  course,  or  the  moral  sentiments  to  pre- 
vent his  getting  it  by  extortion  and  robbery,  and  other  similar 
means,  however  unjust,  and  this  organ  will  make  him  wretch- 
ed, and  also  all  whom  he  wrongs  by  his  dishonesty.  Hl^gotten 
wealth,  injures  all  and  benefits  none.  But  let  intellect  guide 
a  man  so  that  he  chooses  the  best  course  to  make  money,  and 
then  let  Conscientiousness  cause  him  to  make  money  honestly ^ 
and  pay  all  he  owes,  and  Benvolence  prevent  his  distressing 
any  one  by  his  efforts  to  acquire  property,  and  that  man  will 
enjoy  his  money,  and  enjoy  life  infinitely  more  than  will  he 
whose  Acquisitiveness  is  not  thus  governed.  The  merchants 
in  a  town  in  which  I  once  resided,  held  their  goods  at  so  enor- 
mous a  price,  that  they  drove  all  of  the  valuable  custom  to  a 
neighboring  town,  where  the  merchants  had  moral  feeling 
enough  to  ask  only  a  fair,  living  profit,  and  intellect  enough  to 
see  that  '^a  nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling."  The 
former  merchants  failed,  and  thus  defeated  their  own  object, 
but  the  latter  are  very  prosperous,  and  enjoy  much  more,  both 
in  the  possession  of  their  wealth,  and  in  the  thought  that  they 
obtained  it  honestly,  than  the  former  class. 

Let  a  mother  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  child,  but  let  her  not 
gtttde  her  maternal  love  by  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason 
nor  by  the  direction  of  her  moral  feelings,  and  she  will  spoil 
that  child  by  o^er-indolgence  and  mismanagement — an  occur- 
rence as  lamentable  as  it  is  commonr^but,  let  a  parent  love 
his  child  inidkeiuallffj  that  i8,lethiBiateUe(^beexerelsedafofi^ 
with  his  parental  attachment,  and  be  guided  by  it,  and  he  will 
manage  his  child  in  the  ies/  manner  possible,  and  also  seek 
the  moral  education  and  spiritual  good  of  his  child  by  train- 
ing him  up  in  the  way  he  ^uld  go,  and  the  happiness  of  both 
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— ^to  promote-  our  own  greatest  ultimate  good.  Our  jr  ^ 
piness,  then^  and  also  that  of  our  fellow-men,  Teqnig%    \ 
govern  our  conduct  by  the  moral  sentiments  a#l  ^   \ 
that  we  never  exercise  the  propensities  but  "br^  %  ^    ^ 
consent,''  and  under  the  direction,  of  the  intellri  4r  '^  * 
faculties— that  every  exercise  of  the  propeu^ 
erned,  results  in  misery,  both  to  the  indivfe  4 
concerned.  .  |  ^ 

Thus :  the  exercise  of  Appetite,  faji^^  t  # 
mere  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  ii^\%.\ 
choose  the  kind  and  quality  of  OO;  4.^  W  \ 
ments  to  restrain  its  excessive  ac  |  f  r'  r  ^  V^' 
some  food,  and  in  excessive  q'  I  ^  t^  S  %*  »   g 
the  stomach,  undermine  ^^^p^^\W%  \  «■ 
ties,  benumb  the  intellect,*^  1^1^^^^  ^ 
nearly  all  our  physical  as  y  |  %%\<\ 
^««*ides  greatly  abridginr/ 1'^\  6 . '^  **  * 

ight  in  its  indulgencf^  i^W^ 
control  of  intellect,  \r{>^%  uig,  is  far 
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dictate  the  proper  '1%%^  .  m  its  influence, 


besides  greatly  abridginr/  i  '^  4  6 ,  '^  \^ 

~  ilgenci 
ect,  h  > 

ments  restrain  its  /I  ^  .aerations,  while  friend- 

greatest  gustator '  ^  ^^,  will  increase  the  depravity 

eneing,  as  well/  ^  a. 

cai  and  mentf/  ^<j,  or  love  of  the  good  opinion  of  others, 

penditure  of  ^  moral  sentiments^  and  it  becomes  ambition 

If  Com'        *  ^  of  philanthropy,  and  seeks  to  keep  the  moral 
ing  influ     t!^^^  ^"^  spotless ;  and  let  it  be  guided  by  the  in- 
dictate    siii  it  becomes  inteJlectual  ambition,  and  seeks  end- 
and  r  fifl  *®  ^oi^J^s  of  literature  or  Xhe  fields  of  science ;  but 
wit'  ^  not  thus  governed,  it  degenerates  into  a  low,  animal, 
to  v^^*"^*  sensual  ambition^and  ambition  to  become  thegreat- 
'    jj  eater,  or  fighter,  or  duellist,  or  dandy,  or  coquette,  which 
^uses  unhappiness  to  the  possessor,  and  to  all  concerned.    If 
^jf.Bsteem  be  governed  by  intellect  and  moral  feeling,  it  im- 
pufts  nobleness  and  elevation  to  the  character  and  conduct, 
tirhich  sheds  a  beam  of  exalted  pleasure  on  its  possessor  and 
on  all  around  him,  but  when  no/  thus  governed,  it  degenerates 
into  egotism,  self-conceit,  imperativeness,  and  supercilious- 
ness, which  causes  ;pain  to  himself  and  all  affected  by  this 
quality  in  himu 
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In  short,  man  is  constituted  to  be  governed  by  his  higher 
faculties,  and  there  is  no  enjoyment  for  him  unless  he  puts  in- 
tellect on  the  throne,  and  the  moral  sentiments  as  rulers  of  the 
kingdom  of  his.  animal  nature.  Most  of  the  evils  existing  in 
society,  most  of  the  sufferings  which  stare  us  wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes,  liave  their  origin  in  the  violation  of  this  law.  Nor  is 
this  misery,  so  extensive,  so  diversified,  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  consider  that  niheteen-twentieths  of  the  time,  desires,  pur- 
suits, pleasures,  anxities,  &c.,  of  mankind  are  consumed  in 
feeding  and  gratifying  his  animal  nature  merely;  in  scramb- 
ling after  property ;  in  getting  something  to  eat,  altid  drink,  and 
wear,  and  live  in,  and  show  off  with ;  in  gratifying  his  love  of 
power,  or  his  grasping  ambition  *,  in  politics,  friendship,  and 
family  cares ;  in  eombating,  contending,  backbiting,  lascivious- 
ness,  and  like  animal  gratifications.  War,  love,  money  and  dis- 
p]Ay,sum  up  the  history  of  man  since  his  creation  to  the  present 
lime.  And  before  man  can  become  virtuous  and  happy,  his 
animal  nature  mu^f  be  subjeicted  to  the  control  of  his  morsLl 
and  intellectual  feculties.  This  animality  of  man,  is  in  striking 
harmony  with  the  fact  diat  a  large  proportion  of  the  brain  of 
man,  is  in  the  region  of  the  feelings,  while  but  a  small  moiety 
18  found  in  the  region  of  the  intelleet. 

The  question,  then,  returns  with  great  force,  on  the  meang 
of  subduing  our  animal  propensities,  and  of  improving  the 
tone  and  vigor  of  the  sentiments  and  intellect  A  more  impor- 
tant question,  can  hardly  be  asked,  and  the  answer  to  none,  is 
better  calculated  to  make  mankind  virtuous  and  happy. 

In  giving  this  answer,  I  must  unfold  another  law  of  on? 
nature,  equally  inportant  with  the  last— »a  law  perhaps  mote 
powerftdand  Arect  in  its  bearing  on  the  happiness  and  virtue 
of  man,  than  any -other.  It  is  this.  Their  exists  an  intimate 
reeipiocsl  relation  between  the  eonditiom  of  the  body  and 
Aose  of  the  €mimal prvpenHtiee,  each  being  as  is  the  other. 
liet  the  body  be  in  a  fevered  or  stimulated  condition,  and  the 
propensities  also  wfll  partake  of  the  same  morbid,  feverisb, 
vicious  action^  but,  let  the  body  l>e  healthy y  and  in  a  cool, 
qtdet  state,  and  the  pro|)ensities  will  be  in  the  same  qoieC, 
heaKhy  state,  and  theiefore  Bxaeh  thore  easily  governed  by 
the  higher  fiumfiies^  than  whsft  the(  body  is  disiordered.  As  this 
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law  is  yerjr  unportaut,  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  much  that  we 
have  to  say  ou  the  management  of  the  propensities  and  the 
moral  training  and  government  of  children,  the  reader  will 
pardon  my  presenting  and  illustrating  it  fully. 

Our  Jmt  proof  of  this  principle,  is  obsenred  from  the  pan- 
Hon  and  funetians  of  these  organs.  To  serve  the  body^  to 
pwform  those  fundions  belonging  to  man  asunanimalfVi 
the  ezduslre  function  of  the  basiliar  organa  Alimentivenefls 
/eeda  the  body,  AoquisitaTeness  lays  by  food,  clothing,  proper- 
ty, &c^  afid,  with  Constructiveness,  builds  houses  and  pro- 
Tides  other  means  of  physical  comfort  Gombatiyeness  and 
Destructiveness  defend  and  protect  the  body  first,  and  especi- 
ally life,  while  Amativeness^  Parental  Love^  and  all  the  other 
iNTgans  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  have  a  special  refi^ence  to  the 
iody,  and  its  functions  and  demands.  Hence,  they  are  lo(»ted 
dose  to  the  body  which  they  serve,  and  whose  wants  they 
supply,  so  that  the  inter-communication  between  the  two,  maf 
be  as  direct  as  possible,  and  be  focilitated  by  their  juxtaposi- 
tion. Hence,  also,  the  conditions  of  each  exert  a  more  direct 
and  powerful  reciprocal  influence  upon  the  other,  than  the 
body  exerts  uj>on  the  moral  sentiments,  or  the  moral  senti- 
ments upon  the  body.  The  moral  organs,  or  th^  higher^  te- 
ligious,  God-like  sentiments,  occupy  the  tijBgver  portion  p{  the 
head,  and  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  body,  so  as 
to  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  by  those  causes  which  mor- 
bidly excite  the  body. 

But  the  position  &nd  functions  of  these  animal  oi^ans,by 
no  means  furnish  our  strongest  proof  of  the  ajledged  recipro- 
cal .  relation  existing  between  the  body  and  4he  base  of  the 
brain.  WeU*kno  wn  facts,  or  rather  ranges  and  classes  offsets, 
place  this  point  beyond  all  doubt.  We  do*  not  quote  isobted 
iaets,  but  classes  of  &cts^  where  one  fietct  is  the  representative 
ef  millions.  Colds  and  fevers  do  not  inerease  Benafvolenee,or 
Devotion,  or  kindness,  but  actually  diminish  &em,  yet  they 
^eatly  augment  the  passions.  Let  a  child  be  somewhat  n&* 
well,  that  is,  let  its  bod§f  he  in  a  feverish,  irritated  condition, 
,and  its  propensities  .  will  be  roused :  k  will  become  peevish, 
erois,  petulent,  and  fretful,  and  cry  at  every  little  thing.  How- 
ever jkind  anul  fiirbearing  yon  are^  nedung  |iltaaei>  faot  erery 
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thing  irritates  it*  So  dyspepsia  renders  its  unhappy  subject* 
irritable,  peevish,  passionate,  and  fault-finding,  rather  than 
kind,  just,  grateful,  and  benignant ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
most  persons  laboring  under  physical  indisposition.  They 
find  faalt  with  every  body  and  every  thing,  are  ungrateful^ 
unreasonable  in  their  anger«  and  disagreeable,  because  of 
the  weakened  state  of  their  mora V  and  the  irritated  state  of 
their  animal  o^ans,  and  all  because  their  bodies  are  excited. 
Restore  their  bodies  to  health,  and  their  combative  and  de- 
stmctive  feelings  are  banished,  and  their  serenity  restored. 
Why  do  not  diseases  increase  our  kindness,  our  devotion^ 
our  conscience,  or  our  reasoning  powers  ?  Simply  because 
bodily  disease  is  imparted  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  the  ani- 
mal organs  JirsL  But  let  a  child  or  adult  become  so  very 
f&ck  that  fais  body  is  prostrated,  and  it  is  these  very  ant  ma/ 
powers  and  propensities  that  are  prostrated  first  and  most, 
while  the  moral  and  reasoning,  are  less  impaired.  In  this 
condition,  they  take  bitter  medicines  without  a  murmur,  and 
exhibit  a  mild,  heavenly  serenity  of  countenance.t 

But  let  the  body  begin  to  revive,  and  what  is  the  first  men* 
tal  mdex  of  returning  health  ?  Crossness,  irritability,  spite- 
fulness,  and  ungovernable  temper,  with  a  restoration  of  appe- 
tite and  affection,  or  a  revival  of  the  animal  nature* 

the  phenomena  of  death  also  accord  with  this  principle. 
The  extremeties  are  prostrated  first ;  sensation  and  nervous 
energy  rapidly  decrease,  the.  animal  passions  follow  in  quick 
succession^  and  connubial  and  parental  love,  appetite,  anger, 
revenge^  lave  of  the  world,  &c«>  are  all  deadened  before  th^ 
moral  or  intellectual  faculties  are  stupified.  Ix>ve  of  Ufo,  also 
an  animal  organ,  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  lets  go  its  hold  on  life,  befinre  the  moral  faculties  give 

*  Many  ehfldren  are  erost  and  flltempered,  because  Ibey  are  sickf 
aad  wtm  pmusked  bceaose  they  are  cross,  tint  is,  are  puniahed  because' 
they  are  eiek*  Better^ponish  the  mediev  or  nmses  #ho  do  net  know 
bow  to  nnke  Aen  good  by  keeping  tem  welL 

tNearly  or  quite  all  the  corpses  of  children  I  have  ever  seen,  have  ex* 
hibited  this  benign  eipression  of  the  moral  sentiments  far  more  than 
dormg  hfe,  which  shows  &at  the  propensities  die  first,  and  the  moral 
sentiments,  laM. 
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up, and  hence  the  dying  man  is  willing  to  depart:  his  loye4>f 
life  and  of  sensual  joys,  having  been  subdued  by  the  grim 
messenger.*  Dying  persons  often  attempt  to  speak,  but  caxk^ 
not,  because  the  organs  of  Language  and  memory^  being  situ 
ated  low  down  in  the  forehead,  near  the  body,  fail  before  the 
approach  of  death  sooner  than  the  still  operating  organs  of 
reason,  which  are  situated  higher  up.  Every  one  must  have 
noticed  that  dying  persons,  bid  the  last  earthly  adieu  to  their 
friends,  and  even  to  their  companions  and  children,  whom, 
through  life,  they  have  loved  niost  enthusiastically,  with  as 
much  coolness  and  indifference  as  if  they  were  to  be  gone  but . 
a  day,  and  yet,  their  still  vigorous  intellect  gives  wise  diree^ 
iions  as  to  their  future  conduct.  So  also  the  Christian  ^Dei 
graiioy*^  dies  in  the  triumphs  of  faith,  that  is,  in  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  moral  faculties  afler  the  death  of  his  aHimSd 
nature,  whilst  others  often  die  in  the  reversedox  painful  action 
of  these  organs.  After  presenting  this  principle  in  a  lecture  at 
Smithville,  N.  Y.,  an  elderly  deacon  stated  that  he  had  expe^ 
rienced  the  truth  of  the  above  principle.  He  said  that  be  had 
been  once  so  very  sick  that  he  and  all  his  friei^ds  expected 
every  breath  to  be  his  last,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  live,  no 
regard  for  his  wife  and  children,  although  both  before  and 
since,  it  was  particularly  strong,  not  the  least  ill  will  against 
any  one,  though  before  he  had  felt  hard  towards  several,  no 
regard  at  all  for  property,  and  not  a  worldly  feeling  lefl, 
although  in  the  entire  possession  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  every  thing  that  occurred: 
He  was  also  able  to  reason  and  think,  though  unable  to  speak. 
On  the  return  of  health,  his  domestic  and  other  animal  feelings 
returned.      He  said  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise 

*  How  beautiful  this  principle,  how  wise  this  provisiou,  merely  in 
rendering  deafli  less  psinftil  than  it  would  be  without  it.  If  we  died 
in  die  lull  vigor  of  the  propensities,  with  our  love  of  life,  of  property, 
of  family,  of  ambitioo,  and  other  worldly  desires,  bow  much  harder 
would  it  be  to  part  with  them,  or  rather  ta  be  tome  foieibly  firom  tbem, 
than  it  now  is,  af\er  the  weakening  of  the  body  has  deadened  our  k>ve  of 
life,  unclasped  our  hold  on  wealth,  weakened  c<HUiubial  and  parental 
love,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  our  earthly  desires  !  This  principle  will 
render  dying  less  painful  than  the  living  supposes,  espec^y  to  those 
who  die  a  natural  death,  that  is  die,  by  the^ocftioZ  wearingout  of  the 
body. 
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to  him,  that,  just  as  he  was  to  all  appeaifi^ees^  about  to  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  his  family,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  he  should 
have  legarded  them  with  such  perfect  indifference,  and  yet, 
that  both  h^ort  and  ajttr  his  sickness,  he  should  have  loved 
them  so  devotedly. 

Br.  yanderbttrg,of  New  York,  related  the  following  to  the 
author.  A  patient  of  his  took,  by  mistake,  a  preparation  of 
potash,  which  gradually,  and  in  about  eighteen  months^  teri* 
mtnated  his  life.  It  first  nutralized  his  love  of  his  wife  and 
child,  before  very  enthusiastic;  his  anger,  before  ungoverna- 
ble, next  fell  a  prey  to  its  ravages,  and  bis  ambition  next ; 
while  bis  still  vigorous  intellect,  noted  this  gradual  decay  of 
his  animal  nature-'-all  in  perfect  obedience  to  this  principle. 

The  proverb,  ^  oH  men  for  council^  young j  men  for  ae- 
/ton,"  embodies  this  same  pnnciple.  ^^ Action"  and  force  of 
chamcter,aro  given  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities,.  which  are  stronger  in  young  persons  than  in  old, 
only  becauae  their  bodies  are  more  vigorous.  Mihon  eom- 
meneed  his  Paradise  Lost  after  he  was  Jifiy^Hxttn  years  old, 
snd  decrepit  and  enfeebled  by  old  age.  The  moat  splendid 
intelleetaal  efforts  erar  pat  forth,  have  been  made,  by  men  in 
the  it^Unt  qf  l^k.  During  childhood  and  youth,  while  the 
hody  is  vigorous,  the  propensities  {ind  perceptive  organs  are 
extaordinariy  vigorous  anil  active,  but  the  higher  sentiments 
are  less  so ;  in  middle  life,  the  passions  and  inteUect  are  both 
powerful ;  but  the  talents  attain.their  maximum  of  power  qfier 
aga  has  enfeebled  the  body. 

So  also  the  memories  of  childiren  and  youth  are  astonishingly 
retentive  and  vigorous,  whilst  those  of  aged  persons  are  en- 
feebled, but  the  judgment  of  the  latter  is  strong,  while  that 
of  the  former  is  weak,  because  the  organs  of  memory,  being 
in  the  base  of  the  forehead^  are  vigorous  when  the  body  is 
vigorous,  and  become  enfeebled  by  age,  but  those  of  judgment 
are  in  the  upper  poition  of  the  forehead,  and  therefore  partake 
less  of  the  weakened  state  of  the  body.  A  severe  fit  of  sick- 
ness, when  it  leaves  the  body  in  an  enfeebled  state,  is  sure  to 
weakea  most  kinds  of  memory,  whilst  it  seldom  impairs  the 
JQdgment.  Not  long  since,  a  Mexican  called  to  deliver  a  lel^ 
tor  firom  a  firieod  in  Mexiofiw    la  conversing  on  Phsenolo^ 
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tie  wished  to  recall  the  name  of  an  old  school  mate  and  finenl 
of  his,  now  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  bnt  was  unable 
to  do  so,  though  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  For  fifteen  minutes, 
he  tried  hard  to  recall  it,  but  failed,  and  then  said  that  '^since 
his  suffocation  by  the  burning  of  charcoal  in  his  sleeping  room, 
which  came  near  killing  him,  he  had  been  unable  to  remem- 
ber names/'  Probably  half  of  my  readers  have  had  their 
memories  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  scores  of  cases  could  be 
narrated  in  which  an  improvement  of  the  health,  has  stiengdi- , 
ened  the  memory.  Were  I  to  give  a  receipt  for  improving  the 
memory,  the  firat  and  most  important  item  of  it  would  be, 
improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  bodj^ 

Again:  hunger  causes  anger  and  peevidmess.  Wives  and 
daughters  will  bear  me  witness  that  when  their  husbands  and 
fathers  come  home  hungry,  they  come  home  cross,  are  irrita- 
ble, and  ^pleased  wifh  every  'body  end  every  thing,  till  a 
hearty  meal  restores  them  again  to  a  pleasant  humor.  If  you 
wish  to  break  unpleasant  news  to  a  man  without  offending 
him,  or  to  obtain  a  special  favor,  approach  him  qfter  dinner ^ 
when  his  body  has  been  thrown  into  a  oomfortable  state. 
Those  in  England  who  solicit  donations  for  charitable  objects, 
never  once  think  of  applying  to  the  vtch  uid  great  tfll  q/ier 
dinner.  When  well  fed,  ferocious  ammals  are  tame  suid 
harmless,  but  when  hungry,  Aeir  ferooity  is  nngovemabie, 
and  their  destructiveness  lashed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury. 
So  the  ferocious  Indian,  when  he  wishes  to  kindle  his  thim 
for  war  and  blood  to  the  very  climax  of  rage  and  revenge, 
faata  a  week.  Now  why  should  the  irritated  state  of  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  of  the  body  in  general,  excite  to  morbid 
action  the  animal  propensities  merely  !  .  Why  should  not  hun« 
ger  increase  the  flow  of  kmd,  of  conscientious,  and  of  devo- 
tional  feeling,  instead  of  anger,  revenge  and  ferocity  ?  This 
principle  contains  the  answer. 

The  laboring  classes,  contrasted  with  those  who  are  abe^vo 
work,  fuinish  a  striking  iUustration  of  this  principle.  The  for* 
mer,  as  a  class,  are  far  more  virtuous,  sensible,  and  inteUigent, 
than  the  latter.  Laborers  are  scaioely  ever  guilty  of  robbery, 
theft,  counterfeiting,  aessult  and  battery,  murder,  or  atfy  other 
ertme,  unless  tliey  become  intoicioiLted,  white  moot  of  our 
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pickpocketBy  debauehes,  prison-birdB,  ftc.,  fee.,  lire  vithout 
labor.  <<Idleiie8s  is  the  parent  of  vice/'  while  labor  causae 
moral  purity*  The  reaeon  is  this.  The  energies  of  the  sys- 
tenny  must  have  same  avenue  of  escape.  Labor  carries  them 
off  through  the  muscles  |  but  vben  this  door  of  escape  is 
closed  by  fariiionable  idlenessi  its  next  door  of  egress  is  throu^ 
—not  the  sentiments  or  intellect ;  for^  idleness  never  makes 
men  better  or  more  talented— but  through  the  propenaiHet. 
Consequently;  Tice  is  vastly  more  prevalent  and  aggravated 
in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  than  in  the  lower.* 

This  principle  harmonizes  beautifully  with,  and  also  ex- 
plains, the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  those  who  stimulate. 
The  one,  distinctive  property  of  alcohol  and  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  is  simulating  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
Now,  if  this  principle  of  reciprocal  sympathy  and  reaction 
between  the  body  and  the  base  of  the  brain  more  than  the 
moral  sentiments,  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  stimulating  drinks 
will  excite  the  propensities  more,  relatively,  than  they  will  the 
moral  sentiments  or  reasoning  organs ;  and  if  they  do  thus  ex* 
cite  the  propensities  morbidly,  this  prindple  is  proved  thereby; 
but  if  this  principle  be  not  true,  they  will  stimulate  all  the 
fitcuMes  in  equal  proportion. 

That  alcoholic  drinks  powerfully  excite  Amativeness,  which 
is  located  in  the  very  base  of  the  brain,  is  a  universal  fact. 
The  vulgarity,  obscenity,  and  licentiousness  occasioned  by 
them,  are  proverbial.  Who  ever  saw  a  drinking  party,  that 
were  not  indecent  in  their  allusions,  given  to  the  relation  of 
obscene  anecdotes,  and  to  the  singing  of  lewd  songs,  if  not  to 
the  company  of  harlots  ?  In  England,  when  the  wine  is  in- 
troduced after  dinner,  modest  woman  always  retires,  because 
she  knows  tfiat  by  remaining,  her  delicacy  will  be  shocked. 
Wine  or  ardent  spirit  of  some  kind,  is  indispensable  to  any  and 
every  debauch.     Why  are  harlots  universally  drunkards? 

*  We  often  talk  mbout  the  ^^upper  classes/'  meamog  the  rich«  whs 
feel  themselves  above  thoee  who  labor.  As  virtue  is  above  wealth, 
ttid  as  the  laboriiig  classes  are  mere  virtuous  than  the  **higher  dassea*'* 
it  seems  that  the.  upper  dassss  are  the  lowest  (m  the  scale  of  ioM 
monl  worth)  and  that  the  *^%qfptr  ere M^f"  is  at  die  bottom.  Bfsn  who 
live  without  some  useful  maploymiiilfShOiddbeiifefiwsiliiotfaoiioMd. 
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JM  diis  principle  answer.  These  drinks  drown  the  voice  of 
eomcience,  blunt  modesty,  and  stifle  the  claims  of  morality, 
iiilellect,  and  virtue,  while  they  whirl  its  guilty  victiin  on  in 
her  sensual  career  of  merely  animal  indulgence.  A  man  or 
woman,  be  they  oTer  so  moral  or  virtuous,  when  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  not  sqfe.  Before  the  Jtrst 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  a  virtuous  woman,  without  using 
farce  J  she  must  be  partly  intoxicated,  and  the  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  most  women  when  stimulated.  And  if  this  be 
the  fact  of  virtuous,  modest  teomanj  what  is  tiie  fact  of  less 
virtuous  man  ?* 

These  drinks  also  excite  the  combative  or  contending  pro- 
pensity of  those  who  are  under  its  stimulating  influences.  So 
combustible  is  their  anger,  that  they  take  fire  at  every  little 
thing,  and  even  seek  occasions  of  contention,  and  more  bick- 
erings, broils,  fights,  and  duels  are  engendered  by  ardent  spirit, 
than  by  all  other  causes  united.  Who  ever  saw  men  fight 
unless  they  were  excited  by  liquor  ?  or  who  ever  saw  men  in 
liquor^  who  were  not  easily  angered,  and  <^all  fit  for  a  fight  ?" 
Byron  says  that  stimulants  always  rendered  him  '^savage  and 
suspicious.'' 

Alcoholic  drinks  also  stimulate  DestructivenesSyOr  the  bitter, 
hating,  revengeful  feeling ;  and  hence  drinkers  will  caress  their 
wives  and  children  one  minute,  and  beat  them  the  next.  More 
murders  are  caused  by  the  stimulating  influences  of  ardent 
spirit,  than  by  all  other  causes  combined.  Let  the  calenders 
of  crime  testify  on  this  point.  Hence,  also,  intoxicated  men 
not  only  rail,  curse,  break,  destroy,  vociferate,  and  threaten 
vengeance  more  than  when  they  are  not  intoxicated,  but  it  is 
then  that  an  old  grudge,  otherwise  long  since  buried^  is  raked 

*  How  is  it  possible  for  a  woman  of  delioate  feelings  to  tend  baiv  go 
to  balls  oc  parties  wheie  wme  or  spirits  are  freely  drank,  or  ooasant  lo 
be  for  a  moflieDt  in  the  company  of  men  who  stimulate  I  Surely  no 
modest  or  refined  woman  who  understands  this  principle,  could,  cm 
any  occasion,  allow  herself  to  drink  wine,  porter,  or  any  other  kind  of 
spirituous  liquors,  with,  or  in  the  presence  of,  those  who  do  nnderstand 
it:  because  she  must  see  that  she  thereby  renders  herself  liable  to  say 
and  do  what  it  would  make  her  blush  to  reflect  upon.  My  only  motive 
for  introducing  this  fact  here^  is  to  make  woman  ashamed  to  drink,  and 
Ihneby  render  th»  most  g^roisious-  bftbit,  tmpc^lar  among  mea.  -d 
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nf,  and  dire  Teogeance  sought  and  obtained ;  and  generally  a 
haman  being  can  serew  up  his  Destnictireness  to  the  sticking 
point  of  murder,  and  screw  down  his  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness below  the  remonstrating  point,  anfy,  or  at  least 
most  effectually,  by  ardent  spirit*  Gibbs,  the  ii^aman  pirate, 
who  committed  so  many  cold-blooded  murders,  confeased  to 
his  deigyman  before  his  death,  that  when  about  to  perpetrate 
some  act  of  oold-bloodei  murder,  his  heart  wonld  often  fiul 
him,  till  he  had  taken  several  potent  draughts  of  strong  liquor, 
which  enabled  himin^cold  blood  to  commit  any  act  of  cruelty « 
however  horrible,  and  upon  the  defenceless.  Fieschi,  the 
French  regicide,  wha  fired  the  infernal  machine  at  the  present 
king  of  France,  on  his  trial,  testified  that,  when  he  saw  the 
procession  coming,  his  heart  fiuled  him  ;  that  he  took  a  dram 
of  brandy  to  give  him  courage ;  that  his  heart  failed  him  a 
second  time,  and  he  took  a  second  dram,  but  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  the  fata'l  deed,  tfll  he  had  taken  the  third  draught, 
and  then  he  did  it  with  a  relish* 

It  is  the  excessive  exercise  of  the  animaUpropensities  which 
subjects  criminals  to  the  penalties  of  violated  civil  law.  It  is 
mainly  by  drinkers  that  our  courts  are  patronized.  Let  our 
intelligent  lawyers,  let  our  judges,  sheriffs,  justices,  &c.,  &c., 
answer  the  question,  ''Does  not  most,if  not  nearly  all  of  your 
criminal  business  have  its  origin  in  drinking?"  But  in  case 
alcoholic  drinks  did  not  excite  the  merely  animal  passions,  or 
in  case  tliey  equally  stimulated  the  moral  faculties,  or  especi- 
ally, if  they  stimulated  the  moral  sentiments  onlj/,  this  state 
of  things  would  be  reversed,  and  drinking  would  render  man- 
kind more  virtuous  instead  of  most  vicious* 

This  principle  explains  the  fact  that  intoxication  often  ren- 
ders a  good  man  a  real  demon  incarnate.  As  long  as  the  ; 
moral  and  intellectual  organs  predominate,  no  matter  if  the 
animal  propensities  be  vigorous ;  for,  if  duly  governed,  the 
more  the  fetter,  because  they  impact  force.  When  the  two 
are  about  equal,  with  the  moral  in  the  ascendency,  and  the 
aoimal  not  stimulated,  all  goes  right;  but  a  little  stimulant 
will  often  turn  the  scales,  and  give  the  ascendency  to  the  pro- 
pensities, and  thus  render  a  really  good  man  a  very  bad  one.  • 
But  mark  well  the  converse ;  it  netmr  renders  a  bad  maa  a  . 
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oooD  citizen^  nor  an  imflooral  man^  virtuouSi  becavtte  it  never 
stimulates  the  moral  and  intellectual  faeulttes  more  than  the 
animal  feelings* 

This  general  princple  explains  the  reason  of  the  custom  of 
drinking  grog  with  a  friend,  instead  of  drinking,  or  doing^  any 
thing  else.  As  Adhesiveness,  or  the  organ  of  friendship,  is 
located  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  ardent  spirit  warms  it  up  to 
Vigorous  action,  thus  augmenting  the  flow  and  intensity  of 
friendly  feeling,  and  hence  you  will  often  see  those  who  are 
half-slued,  hugging  and  caressing  each  other.  In  case  it  exci- 
ted friendship  alone,  it  would  do  little  injury,  perhaps  good, 
but  as  it  inflames  the  other  animal  passions  also,  drinkers  will 
be  the  warmest  of  friends  one  minute,  and  the  bitterest  of  ene- 
nues  the  next,  and  then  make  up  over  another  glass,  producing 
Aat  irregularity  which  has  been  shown  to  constitute  vice. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  or  parental  attachment,  is  also  located 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  hind  head,  and  hence  the  half-intox- 
icated father  will  foolishly  fondle  his  boy,  talking  to  him  all 
sorts  of  nonsense,  tobe  followed  up  by  a  cruel  beating,  thus 
destroying  even-handed  government,  and  spoiling  the  lad. 
Liquof  excites  conversation,  because  Language  is  in  the  low- 
est part  of  the  forehead  ;  but  as  the  reasoning  organs,  which 
manufacture  ideas,  are  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead, 
and  therefore  not  only  not  stimulated  but  actually  weakened, 
by  it,  the  drinker  talks,  talks,  talks,  but  saj/s  nothing.  He 
talks  words  only,  not  ideas.  How  foolish,  how  destitute  of 
sense  and  reason,  of  thought  and  refinement,  is  the  conversa- 
tion not  only  of  drunkards,  but  of  those  who  stimulate  only 
moderately !  Witness  bar-room  conversation.  A  Byron, 
half  intoxicated,  may  indeed  write  his  Don  Juan,  and  like 
productions,  may  compose  poetry  mostly  addressed  to  the  jvat- 
non«  of  men ;  but  no  one  in  this  state  ever  wrote  a  FaiadiBe 
Lost,  a  Thomson's  Seasons,  a  Locke  On  the  Human  Under- 
standing, Brown's  Mental  Philosophy,  or  Edwards  oti  the 
Win.  A  Pitt,  a  Fox,  a  Sheridan,  not  to  name  cases  in  our 
own  country,  may  be  eloquent  when  partially  intoxicated,  ]ret 
their  eloquence  will  be  characterized  by  sarcasm,  severe  in- 
vective, denunciation,  declamation,  hyperbole,  narration,  and 
a  sesaarkaUe  flow  of  woids^  lie.,  rather  than  by  argument. 
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or  profundity^  or  clear  dedttctions  from  fir9t  principles,  nor  will 
it  be  freighted  with  rich  ideas.  But  before  alcohol  can  pro- 
duce eloquence,  a  quality  £air  inferior  to  reasoning  power,  the 
individual  requires  a  peculiarity  of  temperament  and  pbren- 
ological  developments  not  found  in  one  man  in  millions ;  while 
it  will  destroy  that  o(  the  others. 

Another  ¥iew  of  this  .subject,  will  present  this  prinaiple  in  • 
still  stronger  light.  Alcoholic  drinks  not  only  $timubiie  tfa» 
merely  animal  propensities  more  than  they  do  the  moral  sen- 
timents, bat,  when  the  stimulation  has  subsided,  the  accom- 
panylng  re-oc/ion  i»  felt  upon  these  lower  organs,  as  much, 
in  proportion,,  as  they  were  stimulated*  Not  only  do  these 
drinks-  excite  Amativeness,  and  produce  Ucentiopsness,  buty 
when  it  is  not  goaded  up  to  morbid  action  by  the  presence  of 
stimulation,  it  is  weakened  more  in  proportion,  than  the  upper 
range  of  organs,  and  henee  the  deadening  of  connubial  and 
parental  love  in  the  drunkard,  and  the  consequent  abuse  of 
his  family. 

While  the  inebriate^s  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
are  stimulated  to  fighting  and  reyenge,  those  of  the  drunkard, 
and  of  the  drinker  whenever  re-action  takes  place,  become  so 
deadened  that  he  looses  all  energy,  all  spirit  and  efficiency, 
cannot  or  will  not  take  the  part  of  his  family,  nor  even  of 
himself,  so  that  a  tittle  boy  may  impose  on  bun  with  impupi* 
ty ,  and  is  too  irresolute  to  overconie  any  obstade,  or  effect  any 
difficult  object 

A  man  under  the  stimulating  influences  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
finds  his  Aequtntireness  excited  and  is  continnally  asking, 
how  mneh  will  you  give,  what  will  you  take,  how  will  you 
swap,  or  suddenly  becomes  very  rich,  or  he  bets,  or  else  seeks 
the  gambling  or  hiDiard  table  in  quest  of  a  fortune  at  once ; 
yet,  as  his  intellectual  organs  are  not  equally  excited,  he  is  gen- 
erally the  loser  in  his  bargains,  but  under  the  re-action  which 
follows,  has  little  or  no  regard  to  property,  little  industry,  or 
economy,  or  forethought  about  laying  up  for  the  future,  but 
squanders  his  all  for  liquor,  even  to  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  his  hungry  children,  and  the  clothes  from  off  his  wife's 
back.  Hence  it  is,  that  inebriates  are  universally  poor,  rag- 
gedy and  destitute.     If  John  Jacob  Astor  should  become  a 
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drunkard)  even  his  immense  estate  wotild  become  scattered  to 
the  winds.  During  the  exhilaration  produced  by  strong  drink, 
Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  become  unduly  excited, 
producing  a  boasting,  bragging,  swaggering,  self-convicted, 
haughty,  egotistical  spirit,  a  disposition  to  swell  and  dash  out 
in  gaody  style,  assume  airs,  attract  notice,  &c.,  &c. ;  yet,  during 
the  subsequent  reliction,  aU  regard  for  character  and  respecta- 
bility is  annuled ;  and  with  it,  ail  self-respect  and  regard  for  his 
reputation,  which  constitute  the  strongest  of  incentives  to  vir- 
tuous and  praise-worthy  actions,  as  well  as  restraints  upon  Tioe 
and  self-degradation.  At  first,  he  is  mortified  be]rond  descrip- 
tion if  seen  intoxicated,  afterwards  he  cares  not  a  farthing  for 
bis  creditor  his  word,  for  his  honor  or  anything  said  for  or 
against  him  or  his  femily,  is  dead  to  shame,  destitute  of  digni- 
ty and  manly  feeling,  and  associates  with  those  to  whom  he 
would  before  have  seorned  ev^n  to  speak. 

Again:  these  organs  of  ambition  always  combme  with  the 
other  organs  that  are  the  most  active.  Combined  with  Con- 
soieutious,  they  give  'the  highest  regard  for  merai  cbaracter, 
and  for  correct  moiives  ;  with  intellect,  a  desire  for  reputation 
for  learning  and  talents ;  with  IdeaHty,  for  good  taste,  good 
manners,  &c ;  but  combined  with  Combativeness,  for  being  the 
greatest  wrestler,  the  best  fighter,  &c. ;  with  the  other  animal 
propensities,  for  being  first  in  their  indulgence.  Hence,  as 
already  seen,  since  alcohol  weakens  the  higher  organs  but 
stimulates  the  animal  propensities,  and  also  the  ambition,  the 
two  combining,  render  him  emulous  of  being  the  most  licen- 
tious, the  greatest  fighter,  or  wrestler,  or  drinker,  or  swearer, 
the  most  vulgar,  &c.;  but  never  of  being  good  or  great. 

In  Easton,  Md,  in  Jan.  1840,  the  author  saw  two  young  men 
vie  with  each  o(her,,as  to  who  could  drink  the  most  grog,  no 
very  uncommon  thing  among  drinkers.  The  next  day,  one  of 
them  was  a  lifeless  corpse.  Why  should  the  ambition  of  ine- 
briates descend  to  the  animal  passions,  instead  of  ascending 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  ?  This  principle  contains  the 
answer.  Thus  alcohol  first  over-excites  the  ambition,  only  to 
direct  it  to  animal  objects,  and  then  deadens  it,  rendering  liim 
doubly  widced  bolli  ways,  and  of  course  proportionably  mis- 
erable. 
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It  equally  desHofB  hiB  firmneis  sad  power  of  vilL  He 
AnotM  the  right^  intellect  being  lessdeadened,  and  yet  pursues 
the  wrong,  having  lost  all  self-government.  Conscientious- 
ness may  remonstrate,  but  to  no  effect,  because  located  too 
far  from  the  body  to  be  proportionably  stimulated.  Religious 
feeling  may  lift  up  her  warning  and  persuasive  voice,*  and  firm* 
ness  say  no,  but  without  effect,  because  they  are  in  the  same 
predicament.  Alcoholic  drinks  destroy  the  balance  of  power, 
both  by  stimulating  them  to  excess,  and  then  by  deadening 
them,  thus  being  a  two-edged  swoid,  cutting  the  cords  of  vir- 
tue and  happiness  both  ways. 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  alcohol  stimulates  the  animal  pro- 
pensities, it  is  a  good  thing  in  ease  they  are  weak.  In  an- 
swer, better  have  them  too  weak  than  too  strong.  When  too 
weak,  it  is  because  the  body  is  feeble  and  must  be  strengthen* 
ed,  not  by  merely  stimulating  the  body,  but  by  invigorating 
the  health. 

If  jt  be  objected  that  these  drinks  sometimes  indnce  a 
preaching  and  a  praying  disposition,  I  answer :  this  never  oc- 
curs in  the  earlier  stages  6f  drink — ^never  till  it  has  so  deaden- 
ed the  animal  organs  that  large  and  more  vigorous  (because 
less  stimulated,)  moral  oi^ans  may,  in  one  case  in  thousands, 
take  on  more  stimulant  than  the  partially  deadened  propensi- 
ties are  able  to  receive,  but  such  piety,  such  religion,  such  in- 
tellect will  neither  fit  a  man  for  his  duties  in  this  world,  nor 
his  destinies  in  the  next.  I  grant  that  these  drinks  sometimes 
stimulate  the  brain  as  a  whole^  yet  this  very  rare  exception 
does  not  invalidate  the  general  law  under  oonsideration,  es- 
pecially since  it  occurs  only  where  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  decidedly  predominate. 

*  The  reUgion  of  the  Bible  is  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  the  moral 
sentiments  and  intellect,  and  requires  the  subjugation  of  the  propeusi- 
ties  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  besides  strongly  denouncing 
animal  passion  as  such.  But  all  adcoholic  drinks,  wines  included, 
stimulate  the  body,  and  thereby  (morbidly  excite  the  animal  propensi- 
ties and  thus  violate  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  Wine-drinking 
Christians,  therefore,  are  as  great  a  self  contradiction  as  hot  ice  or  cold 
fire*  On  the  other  hand  wickedness  consists  in  that  very  dominance  of 
the  animal  passions  which  aleoholic  drinks  cause.     As  well  then  talk 

about  wicked  Christians  as  wine-drinking  Christians. 
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In  C98e  alcoholic  liquors  excited  each  of  die  fae^kies  altke, 
why  do  they  not  render  the  pious  man  a  hundred  fold  moie 
pious^  and  the  literary  man  ten  times  more  literary  ?  Why 
not  deepen  and  widen  the  channels  of  thought  ?  Wl^y  not 
render  ordinary  men,  WebsterSi  Franklins,  Broughams  and 
Herschels,  and  these  intellectual  giants,  actual  Gabriels  in  in- 
tellect  ?  Or  why  should  they  not  excite  the  $»oral  faculties 
instead  of  the  animal  feelings  ?  Why  not  make  an  Infidel  an 
Enoch  ?  a  deist,  a  Wesley  ?  or  a  sceptic  a  Payson  ?  Why 
are  not  all  spirit-drinkexs  patterns  of  pisty  and  good  Biorals, 
and  also  stars  in  the  firmament  of  intellectual  greatness  ?  Let 
this  proposition  answer*  Not  only  does  it  not  Augment  the 
tiklents  of  talented  men,  nor  the  literature  of  the  literary,  nor 
make  the  profane  pious,  but  it  actually  reverses  this  stale  of 
things.  It  prostrates  talent,  beclouds  the ,  intellect,  darkens 
council,  renders  the  ideas  muddy,  and  before  its  approach, 
literary  attainments,  intellectual  greatness,  and  moral  purity, 
one  and  all,^  vanish  like  the  dew  before  the  rising  sun.  It 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  increases  a  certain  kind  of  elo- 
quence, yet  it  is  universally  a  sworn  enemy  to  good  morals, 
and  to  all  literary  and  intellectual  attainments. 

Again :  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  to  over-tSLX  any  oigan, 
draws  the  strength  from  the  other  portions,  and  concentrates 
it  upon  the  laboring  part,  llius,  an  overloaded  stomach  draws 
the  strength  from  the  muscles,  from  the  brain,  from  every 
other  part,  to  remove  the  load.  This  renders  us  drowsy,  dull, 
and  averse  to  both  mental  and  physical  action.  Close  mental 
application,  powerful  thinking,  or  intense  emotion,  impair  the 
appetite,  retard  digestion,  and  induce  dyspepsia,  because  they 
draw  off  the  energies  of  the  system  from  the  stomach  to  the 
head.  Now  if  this  well  established  physiological  principle 
appUes  to  the  several  portions  of  the  brain,  any  great  excite* 
ment  of  the  animal  passions,  actually  weakens  the  intellectual 
and  moral  organs,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  over-stimulated  animal  propensities,  tiius 
lashed  up  to  increased  action,  they  require  augmented  vigor. 
Every  observer  of  inebriates,  must  have  observed  their  utter 
inability  to  reason.  Propositions  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two 
are  (bur,  are  denied  by  them. 
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The  kifereiiee  then  beeomes  obvioas,  poverful,  and  t 
able^not  only  that  all  alcoholic  drinks,  but  also  that  whatever 
pretematuially  stimulates  the  brain  and  nerrous  system,  there- 
by excite  the  merely  animal  propensities  mainly,  but  weaken 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  No  more  can  any  human 
being  take  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form  or  degree,  or  opium, 
tobacco,  tea«  coffee,  mustards,  spices,  or  any  other  stimulant, 
without  thereby  proportionably  inducing  this  result,  without 
brutalizing  his  nature,  degrading  his  manhood  below  his 
beast-hood,  and  subjugating  intellect  and  moral  feeling  to  the 
sway  of  animal  passion,  than  he  can  ''carry  coals  of  fire  in 
his  bosom  and  not  be  burned/'  As  soon  will  any  other  law 
of  our  nature  fail,  as  this.  As  soon  will  the  deadly  poisons 
become  harmless,  or  water  run  up  the  inclined  plain  of  itself^ 
or  the  sun  rise  in  the  west,  as  stimulants  of  any  kind,  fail  to 
produce  animality.  Nor  is  there  any  middle  ground.  Every 
item  of  stimulant,  produces  this  animal  result  as  its  UgitimaU, 
its  eansiiiuiional  effect.  As  far  as  anything  stimulates  at  all, 
just  so  ftir  does  it  excite  the  prapensiiies  mainly ,  and  just  in 
that  proportion,  produces  vice.*  « 

This  principle  suggests  one  of  the  most  easy  and  efficient  of 
all  means  ot  subduing  the  propensities,  and  of  elevating  the 
moral  sentiments,  namely,  by  keeping  the  body  in  a  cool, 
quiet  state,  and  at  the  same  time  discovers  one  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  vice  and  misery  that  exists,  both  in  children 
and  adults. 

It  shows  that  the  way  to  reform  man  morally,  is  first  to  re- 
form him  physically.  Ministers  may  preach  and  revivals 
may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  without  laying  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  this  tree  of  vice.  Men  must  learn  to  eat  and  drink 
jSr«/— must  govern  their  appetites^  must  avoid  flesh  and  con- 
diments, and  live  mainly  on  vegetable  and  farinacious  food, 
before  they  can  expect  to  be  more  virtuous,  or,  consequently, 
more  happy.    In  violation  of  this  law  of  relation  between  the 

*  Id  a  small  treatise  on  Intemperatice»  founded  on  Phrenology  and 
Phynology*  the  aathor  brings  the  preceding  principle  and  train  of  re- 
marks to  bear  directly  upon  alcoholic  drinks,  showing  that  every  iden- 
tical drop  stimulates  the  propensities  proportiooaUy,  and  is  |miduetive 
of  vice  and  misery. 
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body  and  the  propensities,  pious  Christians^  go  on  praying  to 
God  to  give  them  grace  to  enable  them  to  overcome  their  easi* 
ly  besetting  sins,  with  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  other, 
poking  up,  and  adding  new  fuel  to,  those  very  fierce  fires  U 
animal  passion  which  they  are  vainly  praying  and  trying  to 
subdue.  So,  also,  parents  weep  and  pray  over  the  bad  tern* 
pers  and  wayward  dispositions  of  their  children,  and  try^  by 
every  known  means,  to  reform  them,  but  they  only  grow 
worse,  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  their 
physical  education  or  regimen.  Few  parents  know  how  to 
feed  their  children ;  and  the  final  result  is,  that  the  botUes  of 
their  children  become  disordered  and  inflamed,  and  thus  their 
propensities,  partaking  of  this  inflammation,  become  perma- 
nently and  pretematurally  excited,  and  permanent  depravity 
ensues.  In  consequence  of  the  feverish  excitement  of  their 
children's  nervous  system,  their  combative,  destructive,  selfish, 
lying,  and  oth  er  depraved  dispositions,  are  kept  under  c&Dr 
tinual  morbid  excitement,  producing  ilUtemper,  thievishness, 
lying,  ^c,  for  which  they  receive  repeated  chastisements  only 
to  increase  t]^se  depraved  propensities.  Rather  chastise  those 
ignorant  parents  and  nurses,  whose  utter  ignorance  of  the 
great  laws  of  our  being,  causes  much  of  this  depravity  by  de* 
ranging  their  physical  functions.  The  crying  of  children  is 
mostly  an  expression  of  their  combative  and  destructive  feel- 
ings, or  of  sickness;  hence,  by  keeping  them  in  perfect  health, 
which  might  be  done  if  the  laws  of  physiology  were  obeyed, 
they  would  cry  very  little,  and  be  always  mild,  amiiable,  and 
sweet  in  their  disposition,  and  require  no  chastisement. 

Infants  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  old,  cry  very  little,  till  bad 
regimen  has  disordered  their  bodies,  and  then  they  cry,  and 
show  anger.  Children  cry  when  they  are  sick,  and  because 
they  are  sick;  keep  them  perfectly  well,  and  they  will  cry  little 
if  any,  and  grow  up  infinitely  more  lovely  and  heavenly- 
minded,  than  when  brought  up  in  utter  and  continual  viola- 
tion of  ]the  laws  of  physiology.  Above  one-half  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  cities  and  villages,  die  under  four  years  old.*  Is 
this  shocking  mortality  a  part  of  the  original  design  of  nature  ? 

*  In  Syracuse,  the  deaths  in  1842  were  134,  of  these,  84  were  chil- 
dren uuder  5  years  old. 
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No !  It  [is  downright  murder,  by  the  toholesale  /  And  all 
from  wicked  ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents^  and  especially 
of  moihera/  Take  them  as  a  class,  they  are  as  ignorant  of 
physiology  and  the  laws  of  life,  health,  and  happiness  as  babes. 
Young  women  attend  to  everything  in  preference  to  fitting 
themselves  to  become  wives  and  mothers.  The  influence  of 
fashion  on  woman,  and  especially  on  t/oung  women,  is  most 
pernicious,  fir^  on  themselves,  and  secondly,  in  totally  dis* 
qualifying  them  for  becoming  wives  or  mothers.  They  knbw 
every  new  fashion,  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  feed  their  children.  Oh  woman !  woman !  ^how  art 
thou  &llen !"  <^hou  art  beside  thyself  ^'Much  fashion 
hath  made  thee  mad."  IFiU  thou  not  return  to  the 
simplicity  and  benignity  of  thy  original  nature,  and  again  fill 
the  sphere  appointed  thee  by  thy  God  and  thy  developments, 
namely,  that  of  educating  children  both  physically  and  mor- 
ally, and  making  home  a  ^'heavenhere  belo^ir  ?'' 

But  more  of  this  after  we  have  still  farther  shown  the  duties 
of  woman,  including  a  veeipe  for  finding  the  time  necessary 
to  attend  to  these  duties. 

The  leading  thoughts  now  before  the  reader  are,  first,  that 
true  and  ultimate  happiness,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
pensities under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and,  secondly,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  subdue 
these  propensities,  is  to  keep  the  body  hi  a  cool,  healthy  state, 
which,  as  regards  <:hildren,  is  peculiarly  the  duty  and  province 
of  woman. 

Another  way  to  subdue  the  propensities  and  cultivate  the 
moral  affections,  is  to  be  ourselves,  what  we  would  have  our 
children  be,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  them.  Imitation  is 
always  large.  Much  that  they  learn,  they  learn  from  seeing 
others  do  the  same,  and  much  that  they  do,  they  imitate* 
They  leam  from  example  a  hundred  fold  more  effectuallyi 
than  from  preeept.  Secondly,  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  in 
us,  excites  the  same  feeling  in  Uiem,  as  already  explained  on 
page  96y  of  the  treatise  on  Matrimony,  published  in  con. 
nexion  with  Vol  IV.  If  you  wish  to  render  them  conten* 
tioua  and  iH-natured>  ^ak  to  them  always  in  a  conunanding, 
angry  tone,  and  this  will  excite  Oombativeneea  in  them.    If 
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you  wish  them  to  be  kind,  be  kind  to  ihem;  and  so  of  aflee- 
tion,  taste,  intellect,  and  all  the  other  facnlttes. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  means  of  go- 
verning the  propensities  by  taking  each  one  separately,  analy- 
zing it,  seeing  exactly  what  will  restrain  and  diminish,  and 
what  excite  and  augment,  the  power  of  each. 

The  organs  that  require  special  control  and  direction, 
and  usually  restraint,  are  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Appetite,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
Approbativeness,  and  the  more  so  because  they  form  the  basis 
or  ^u6-strata  of  the  characters  of  most  men.  The  affections 
seldom  require  restraint,  only  proper  cKreetion,  and  so  of  the 
moral  sentiments.  Stricily  speaking,  no  organ  can  be  too 
large^  provided  it  be  but  properly  directed  ;  but  the  dangers 
of  misdirection  and  excess,  occur,  mainly  on  these  organs ;  so 
that,  parents  or  teachers  who  understand  how  to  edacate 
these  organs,  have  the  key  to  the  whole  character,  and 
if  any  individual  but  prop^ly  control  and  manage  these  or- 
gans, he  is  in  a  fitir  way  to  enjoy  life. 


COMBATIVENESS. 

Renstance;  self-protection;  defence \  personal  eourctge; 
presence  of  mind  in  times  of  danger ;  defiance;  opposi- 
tion; determination;  boldness \  resolution;  energy ;  the 
get-out-of-my-way  and  tet-me-andl'mine'alone  feeling; 
anger;  resentment;  a  threatening^  contrary  spirit. 

When  in  excess  and  not  governed,  it  degenerates  into  pug- 
nacity ,  and  gives  a  quick,  fiery  temper,  and  renders  one  con- 
tentious, ungovernable,  fault-finding,  cross,  and  ugly  in  feel- 
ing and  conduct,  and  sometimes  leads  to  fighting,  and  mob- 
bing. 

Adaptatioit.  Man  ha6  been  thrown,  by  his  Creator,  into  a 
W(»ld  beset  with  difficulties,  some  of  which  are  to  be  over- 
come by  Cautiousness,  which  ^^foreseeth  the  evil  and  fleeth 
Aerefiom/' and  others,  by  boldly  meeting  and  defying  dan- 
ger and  braving  difficulty.  Cautiousness  looks  out  for  the 
storm,  and  provides  against  it  as  &r  as  possible ;  Combatrre- 
aess  then  takes  the  helm,  and  resolutely  defiea  Hu^t  mmaXf  and 
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imparts  that  indefatigable  energy  and  determination  to  stick  it 
outy  ^hich  is  the  main  element  of  success.  This  organ  should 
be  cultivated,  because,  without  it,  nothing  difficult  or  import- 
ant can  be  accomplished,  yet  its  excess  and  perversion,  are 
most  disastrous  to  the  happiness  of  its  possessor.  From  its 
excess,  spring  most  of  the  bickering,  contentions,  lawsuits, 
wranglings,  threatenings,  animosities,  litigations,  and  ill-tem- 
per so  prevalent  in  society.  A  contentious  man  is  necessarily 
an  unhappy  man,  and  quarrelsome  children  are  a  torment  to 
themselves  and  to  all  around  them,  but  ^^blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers" for  they  shall  enjoy  life.  Has  the  reader  never  no- 
ticed how  much  more  agreeable  and  happy  his  own  feelings 
and  those  in  a  family  when  a  child,  is  mild,  pleasant,  sweet 
in  looks  and  words,  and  good  humored,  than  when  the  same 
child  is  cross,  u^y,  firetfnl,  spiteful,  disobedient,  hateful, 
and  crying  half  the  time  ?  In  other  words,  predominant  Com- 
bativeness  renders  its  possessor  and  all  around  him  unpleas*^ 
ant  and  unhappy* 

The  usual  conduct  of  parents  to  their  children,  is  calculated 
to  excite  this  organ  in  children,  in  the  most  direct  and  power- 
ful manner,  <^and  tijat  continually j*^  rather  than  to  allay  it. 
Most  parents  fret  or  scold,  or  blame,  or  punish  their  children 
daily  and  almost  hourly,  and  for  things  either  harmless  in 
tiiemselves,  or  else  perfectly  right.  For  example.  Children 
as  is  perfectly  natural,  make  a  good  deal  of  noise,  both  with 
their  tongue  and  feet.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Without  ac- 
tioBy  they  die,  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the'develop* 
ment  of  the  child's  body,  and  thereby  of  his  mind,  than  the 
noisy  plays  and  prattle  of  youtb.  Talking  incessantly.  hal<* 
looing,  &c.,  inflates  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  besides  developing  the  muscles — functions  of  the 
last  importance  to  them,  and  for  which  nature  has  amply  pro- 
▼ided  in  the  restlessness  and  talkativeness  of  their  natures. 
And  yet,  fifty  times  in  the  day,  all  their  innocent  prattle  or 
healthful  plays  are  broken  in  upon  by  parents  and  teachers,  in 
a  combative  spirit  and  tone.  ''Oh,  do  hush  your  eternal  clat- 
ter !'*  "Stop  that  noise  there,  or  PU  give  you  something  to 
make  a  noise  about,*'  (chastise  you)  or  **Do  be  still,  children, 
you'll  make  me  crazy  ;^'  or  ''There,  now  set   down  and  set 
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still !  if  you  stir,  or  make  another  bit  of  noise  for  an  hoar, 
Vi\  punish  you/'  or  some  similar  threat  or  imperious  com- 
mand. As  well  punish  them  for  breathing,  as  for  talking  or 
playing  boisterously.  They  cannot  stop  the  latter  any  more 
than  they  can  stop  breathing.  They  should  not  stop.  They 
are  but  yielding  obedience  to  an  irresistible  law  of  their  na- 
tures, and  should  be  encouraged  and  facilitated  rather  than 
repressed.  If  they  are  in  your  way,  let  them  go  om  doors  to 
romp  and  prattle  there :  but  do  not^  I  beseech  you,  continually 
irritate  their  tempers  by  requiring  of  them  what  they  cannot 
and  should  not  perform,  and  then  blameing,  or  punishing  them 
for  disobedience. 

A  child  takes  hold  of  a  table  spread,  and  Ihou^tlessly  puUs 
it  along  till  a  dish  or  t^o  falls  off;  for  which  he  is  severely 
punished,  though  be  knew  no  better.  Yon  tell  a  ehild  to 
bring  you  a  tumbler  of  water,  or  in  doing  something  with  much 
sprightliness  which  you  requested  of  him,  he  sl^s  down  and 
breaks  a  dish  or  does  some  other  damage.  Your  own  Acquis* 
itiveness  is  woimded  by  the  loss,  and  your  Combativeness 
raised,  and  thus  you  scold  the  child,  whereas  you  should  pity 
him.  And  so,  for  a  thousand  other  similar  things,  continually 
occuring  in  the  family,  children  are  blamed  where  they  are 
entirely  innocent,  or  deserve  commendation.  This  blkming 
and  findmg  fault  just  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  do 
things  exactly  to  suit  you,  or  because  it  is  not  done  exactly  as 
you  wish,  excites  their  Combativeness  and  reverses  their  Con- 
scientiousness, and  hence  they  also  grow  up  to  find  fault  and 
be  ill-tempered.  Their  Combativeness  is  kept  in  a  continual 
ferment,  and  consequently  becomes  morbidly  and  permanently 
active,  and  so  breaks  forth  continually  upon  themselvea  and 
even  upon  inanimate  objects. 

Or,  it  may  be  that  a  child  hits  its  toe  against  a  stick,  stone^ 
or  chair,  and  falls  down  and  hurts  itself.  The  over-tender 
mother  catches  up  that  which  caused  the  child  to  fall,  and 
whips  or  scolds  it  for  hurting  ^4ttle  sissy.''  The  next  day, 
another  child  occasions  pain  to  '^ittle  sissy/^  and  she,  follow- 
ing the  example  set  by  her  parent  or  nurse  of  punishing  what 
gives  it  pain,  beats  the  other  child  and  gbts  beat  back  again, 
and  a  regular  quarrel  ensues;  whereas^  if  the  parent  taught 
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lesssoDS  ef  foxbearaoce  and  forgiveness,  instead  of  reTenge, 
the  disposition  of  the  child  would  be  sweet  and  amiable. 

Sometimes  this  organ  is  too  small,  the  child  being  too  tame 
and  inefficient,  in  which  case,  the  child  should  be  provoked^ 
yet  not  so  far  but  that  it  will  rise  above  the  indignity  and  re- 
pel it.  As  a  general  thing,  children  shouTd  never  be  plagued 
or  soured.  Some  whose  Mirthfulhess  and  Combativeness  are 
active,  take  pleasure  in  teasing  children  just  to  see  them  get 
mad  and  rttort  in  a  saucy  manner.  This  is  most  pernicious. 
Parents,  if  you  love  your  families,  remonstrate  with  those  who 
plague  your  children  just  to  hear  their  pert  or  saucy  answers, 
and  if  they  do  not  stop  it  entirely j  turn  them  out  of  your 
faamly.  On  no  account  should  you  suffer  the  tempers  of  your 
children  to  be  provoked,  and  their  moral  feelings  lowered  by 
being  tantalised.  Ghildrea  get  much  of  their  xlUtemper  from 
being  ptagutd. 

But,  as  this  oj^an  seldom  acts  alone,  before  we  can  present 
all  we  hava  to  say  on  this  pomt,  we  must  analyze 

DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

t 

Executivtneas  I  indignation  ;  hatred  ;  apainrcauring^pun^ 
i$hingp.  retaliating f  exterminating  disposition;  harsh- 
nus;  sternness ;  bitterness  qf feeling j  revenge;  violence 
of  anger  ;  di^sumtion  to  destroy ^  killf  exterminate,  $*<*• 

Its  abuses  are  rage,  tevenge,  ciuelty ^  malignity,  malice  pre- 
pense, war,  murder,  fte. 

Adaftatioh.— Man  is  placed  undmr  the  dominion  of  certam 
physical  and  moral  laws.  Without  theiie  laws,  or  without 
causes  and  eflfects,  everything  woidd  be  chaos  and  confusion : 
nothing  could  be  effected  and  no  result  calculated  upon.  And 
without  pain  attached  to  tibe  viohition  of  these  laws  as  a  pen- 
alty, and  .pleasure  as  a  reward  of  obedience,  they  would  be 
powerless  and  useless.  Therefore  a  pain  is  productive  of  good^ 
and  even  necessary  to  our  present  state  of  existence.  De- 
stnictiveness  is  adapted  to  this  neoessity  for  pain,  and  enables 
us  to  cause  suffering  and  to  e$ulure  it,  and  also  to  destroy  what 
requires  destruction.  It  also  imparts  hardness  and  force  to 
the  character,  and  makes  its  possessor  feared 

This  organ  is  usually  very  active  in  children,  and  requires 
more  restraint  than  any  other.    It  gives  them  their  disposition 
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to  break  and  destrof,  and  a  love  of  harsh,  boisterous,  noisy, 
rough  plays.  It  also  gives  severity  of  temper,  and  violence 
and  vindictiveness  of  anger.  A  lad  in  whom  it  was  large, 
though  but  four  years  old,  became  enraged  at  a  brother,  and 
catching  up  a  fork,  plunged  it  into  his  neck.*  Children  in 
whom  this  organ  is  large,  become  violent  when  angry,  stamp, 
bite,  strike,  throw  themselves  upon  the  floor  and  bawl  loud 
and  long,  and  very  spitefully.  To  restrain  this  organ  in  chil- 
dren, forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  tasks  in 
conducting  the  moral  education  and  government  of  children. 
How  then,  can  this  be  done? 

Not,  surely,  by  showing  anger  towards  them.  This  only 
re-kindles  the  fire  already  too  fierce.  Anger  always  excites 
or  increases  anger.  ''A  sqft  answer  tumeth  away  wmth,  but 
grievous  words  stir  up  strife.''  The  exeiK^ise  of  the  moral 
sentiments  towords  a  person  in  the  exercise  of  anger,  as  effec- 
tually deadens  that  anger,  as  iee  deaden  a  fire.  VteX  your 
children,  and  they  will  return  t6e  conq^liment,  but  be  benign 
while  they  are  angry,  and  do  them  favors  when  they  refuse  to 
do  things  for  you,  and  you  ^'heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads.'' 
You  break  down  their  anger  and  conquer  by  k)ve.  Never 
chastise  them.  This  only  adds  new  fuel  to  the  fierce  fires 
already  consuming  your  own  and  their  happiness,  by  power- 
fully exciting,  and  thereby  enlarging,  the  very  organs  yon 
wish  to  subdue.  The  exercise  of  organs^  enlarges  4hem,  and 
the  way  to  reduce  the  tone  and  power  of  organs,  is  to  let  them 
slumbsr;  hence,  exercising  your  own  CombaUreness  and 
BestrucUveness  towards  them  in  inflicting  punishment,  only 
violently  exoites,  and  thus  re^ugments  the  very  organs  yoa 
wish  to  subdue.  You  cannot  punish  a  ^hild  wiUiout  ezeras* 
ing  Combativeness  and  Destru6tiveness  towards  it,  and  yoa 
cannot  ex»rcise  tbeie  oifai»  towards  it  without  re-increasiag 
these  oigaQs  in  it  Children  shauid  never  be  punished.  Ne 
one  should  evsr  be  punishsd ;  though  diildreoi  and  all,  should 
be  allowed  topunieh  themselves.     The  Deity  never  punishes 

*  This  ehild  lives  in  a  tavern,  and  is  teazed  continually*  A  public 
house  10  certainly  no  place  to  bring  up  children.  They  learn  ail  diey 
should  not  know,  and  little  thst  they  should,  and  form  associations  of 
a  tnost  luinous  cfaaiacter.  ' 
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QSy  though  he  allows  ns  to  punish  ourselves*  His  entire  go- 
'  vernment  is  conducted  on  the  principle  that  all  our  sins  are 
punished,  and  good  deeds  re  warded,  in  the  very  act  and  its  con- 
sequences. He  never  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  us,  but 
lets  us  bring  the  punishments  of  his  violated  law,  down  upon 
ourselves.  The  notion  is  as  erroneous  and  as  fatal  as  it  is 
general,  that  God  punishes  sin  and  sinners.  Not  in  the  least. 
Not  a  pain  does  the  Almighty  ever  inflict,  other  than  we  incur 
and  inflict  in  the  very  action  of  the  laws  violated.  Pursue,  then, 
the  same  course  in  regard  to  them,  that  the  great  Parent  of  the 
universe  pursues  towards  us.  His  government,  is  a  perfect 
model  after  which  we  may  safely  pattern.  All  the  punish- 
ment that  should  ever  be  inflicted^  is  to  show  them  how  and 
wherein  their  wicked  conduct  makes  them  unhappy. 

This  bold  and  startling  doctrine  requires  defence,  and  shall 
have  it.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  absolute  punishment,  to 
make  men  better,  but  it  always  makes  them  worse.  Our 
worst  boys,  are  those  who  have  been  whipped  most^  and  our 
worst  men  are  those  who  have  often  been  in  jails  or  prisons, 
and  the  oftener  the  worse.  Punishment  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily hardens  the  heart,  instead  of  softening  it,  and  excites 
Combativeness  to  rage  and  retaliation.  No  fact  can  be  more 
extensively  or  lamentably  proved  than  ia  the  fact  ihat  pt^ish- 
ments  make  men  worse. 

But  my  main  proof  of  this  bold  announcement,  will  be 
found  m  the  following  beautiful  prmciple  of  Phrenology* 
The  moral  sentiments  are  the  natubal  and  legitimate  an-- 
t agonists  qf  the  propensities,  and  the  natural  punishers  of 
their  inordinate  action.  The  former,  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  latter,  as  efiectiially  counteract  and  antagonize  them, 
as  an  alkali  does  an  acid.  A  person  by  even  the  feeble  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  in  reference  to  a  dor 
wed  aminal  indulgence,  will  have  that  unholy  desire  effectual^ 
ly  subdued.  We  have  only  to  bring  these  higher  facultiea  to 
bear  upon  Che  lower,  and  the  victory  is  gained  without  a  strug^ 
gle.  The  grest  trottbte  is,  that  men  do  not  exercise  their  higher 
ftcultiea,  in  conjunction  with  their  lower ;  but  they  exereies 
one  at  a  time,  the  main  thing  that  men  require  to  make 
them  rirtuous  and  happy, is  to  train  tfaenr prbpensitiesto  act 
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in  unison  withy  and  obedience  to,  (the  former  implies  the  latter,) 
their  moral  sentiments  and  intellect.  A  few  illustrations  wil 
explain  and  prove  this  point. 

Veneration  is  a  perfect  anticeptive  against  animal  pasi»ion. 
No  oDe,  even  in  the  feeble  exercise  of  the  thought,  ''Thou 
God  seest  me''— ^none,  while  realizing  that  the  eye  of  his  Ma- 
ker is  fixed  upon  him,  and  that,  if  he  does  this  or  that  wicked 
act,  he  does  it  before  his  God,  and  in  violation  of  his  laws,  can 
knowingly  commit  sin ;  and  were  I  to  recommend  one  of  the 
strongest  checks  upon  vicious  indulgence  I  know  of,  I  would 
recommend  prayer,  I  well  remember,  that  when  a  boy,  on 
my  father's  having  discovered  anything  wrong  in  my  con- 
duct, he  would  call  me  up,  and  talk  to  me  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  me  condemn  myself,  and  assign  my  own  punish- 
ment, and  appoint  a  period  for  inflicting  it.  That  day  ar- 
rived, he  would  summon  me  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing it,  but  before  doing  so,  being  a  religious  man  and  a  deacon, 
he  would  often  take  me  aside,  and  pray  with  and  for  me. 
The  praying  had  an  infinitely  greater  effect  than  the  whipping. 
Set  Veneration  in  opposition  to  an  easily  besetting  propensity, 
and  it  will  do  more  to  check*  that  vice,  than  all  the  punish- 
ments that  can  possibly  be  inflicted.  This  is  equally  true  of 
children,  and  of  every  individual  for  himself.  Keep  "thenar 
qf  Ghd  continually  before  your  eyes,''  and  it  will  undoubt- 
edly tend  to  cool  off  the  propensities.* 

*  In  thus  reoommending  prayer  and  piety  as  an  antidote  for  sinftd 
deaireSf  I  am  far  firom  recommending  sectarianism,  or  even  going  to 
church  Sundays,  especially  if  arrayed  in  fashionable  attire,  and  wearing 
a  big  bu8de«  It  is  not  all  gold  that  shines,  nor  all  piety  that  claims  to 
be.  I  refer  more  to  private  piety,  and  not  at  all  to  outeide  pretenees  or 
ceremonies.  Sectarianism  makes  few  better,- but  many  worse;  yet 
communing  with  one's  own  heart  and  his  God,  wQl  make  all  better, 
and  none  worse. 

The  author  hss  sometimes  been  accused  of  being  ineligions.  This 
is  an  enoneoDS  inference  drawn  from  occasional  sQnsions  in  his  writ- 
ings to  modem  reliponism.  The  reader  will  find  occasional  ivmaifcs 
in  tkin  work  from  which  his  religious  sentiments  may  be  parttaUy 
l^eanedt  but  they  will  find  his  views  on  this  point  more  at  lai^,  and 
in  a  body,  in  his  work  intitled  ••The  Natural  Thedogy  of  Phrenology," 
just  published.  It  will  appear  in  the  next  Tolume  of  the  Joonial,  en- 
larged and  improved. 
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ConscientiousnesSy  also,  properly  trained,  holds  a  powerfiil 
check  xipon  animal  indulgence.  Few  men  have  the  moral 
hardihood  to  do  wrong  knowinghf,  while  they  wte  feeling  if 
to  be  wrong.  Few  persons  van  sin  while  conscience  is  active, 
unless  B  perverted  intellect  or  conscience  considers  the  act  jus- 
tifiable. Most  persons  feel  justified  in  their  wickedness,  how- 
ever criminal  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  this  erro- 
neous opinion  of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  constitutes  the 
great  fountain  of  wickedness.  Children  should  be  taught 
what  is  right  and  what  wrong,  and  then  have  their  conscien> 
oes  trained  to  resist  the  wrong  and  advocate  the  right.  If, 
wheiK^nscience  is  thus  trained,  they  do  commit  a  wrong, 
conaciGQee,t>n  reflection,  gives  them  so  much  pain  in  the  com- 
punctions t>f  a  guHty  conscience,  that  this  pain  will  prevent 
their  repeating  the  wrong. 

Benevolence  also  furnishes  a  powerful  check,  especially 
upon  excessive  or  perverted  Destructiveness.    If  a  child  hurt 
another,  put  Benevolence  over  against  cruelty,  by  exciting  the^ 
sympathy  of  the  aggressor  in  behalf  of  the  one  hurt  3  and  this 
will  prevent  the  repetition  of  cruelty. 

But  by  far  the  strongest  indacement  to  virtue  and  restraint 
upon  vice,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pain  or  punishment  caused  by 
the  coT^/Zic/ between  the  propensities  and  sentiments.  Kpun- 
ishment  be  the  end  sought,  no  punishment  can  be  greater  than 
this  arraying  the  moral  sentiments  against  vicious  indulgen- 
cies.  Well  has  Paul  said,  "Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  which  he  alio  we  th,''  and  wicked  is  he  that 
does.  The  warring  of  any  of  our  faculties,  causes  mental 
pain  of  a  most  intense  character,  but  the  contention  of  the 
higher  faculties  causes  the  very  climax  of  mental  an- 
guish. Let  me  appeal  to  those  who  have  had  a  conflict  be-- 
tween  their  pride  and  their  love,  that  is,  whose  affections  are . 
riviled  upon  an  object,  to  marry  whom  would  require  submis*^ 
sion  and  humiliation;  or  to  those  who  have  become  attached 
to  friends  who  have  abused  them;  or  to  those  whose  appetite 
for  strong  drink  conflicts  with  their  moral  or  teligious  faculties, 
and  who  are  slaves  to  a  passion  which  they  loathe ;  or  to 
those  whose  ungovernable  anger  often  breaks  forth  in  vioknce 
and  fury,  but  who,  thie  next  moment,  are  sorry  for  what  they 
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have  done  or  said,  and  would  give  the  world  to  recall  it ; 
or  to  any  who  have  a  powerful  conflict  within  their  own  bo- 
soms between  contending  faculties. 

An  incident  from  real  life,  will  show  what  is  meant,  and 
show,  too,  the  amount  of  punishment  inflicted  by  this  warring 
of  the  faculties.  A  young  man,  brought  up  under  religious 
influences,  imbibed  the  foolish  notion  that  it  was  wicked  to 
laugh,  in  consequence  of  a  very  pious  clergyman's  often  re- 
marking that  the  Saviour  was  often  known  to  weep^but  never 
known  to  laugh.  This  young  man's  Mirthfulness  was  large, 
and  would  often  break  forth  in  vollies  of  wit  and  lively  jokes, 
but  his  large  Conscientiousness  was  continually  rebuking  him 
for  this  lightness  and  levity.  Still,  MirthfuUness  was  a  part  of 
his  nature,  and  therefore  as  spontaneous  as  appetite  or  motion, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  restrained.  This  Mirthfulness  would 
out,  and  Conscientiousness  continually  condemned  and  lashed 
him  for  it,  and  this  conflict  of  his  faculties  was  most  torment- 
ing to  him,  giving  him  no  peace  of  bis  life.  Conscientiousness 
gradually  obtained  the  victory,  but  not  till  he  had  suffered  im- 
mensely from  the  conflict.  "^ 

Whether  considered,  then,  merely  in  the  light  of  punish- 
ment, or  in  that  of  a  restraint  upon  the  propensities,  no  other 
course  will  be  found  equal  to  that  of  counteracting  or  antag^ 
onizing  the  propensities  by  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect. 

Still  another  powerful  antagonist  of  the  animal  propensities 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wiix,  in  conjunction  with  die  intellect 
The  will,  of  all  other  faculties,  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the 
passions.  Were  I  responsible  for  the  moral  conduct  of  a  thou- 
sand youth  committed  to  my  care,  I  would  labor  mainly  to 
cultivate  self-government ,  and  to  set  their  moral  sentiments 
over  against  their  propensities.  Let  intellect  be  trained  to 
fereeive  the  best  course,  and  will  to  choose  and  adhere  to  it, 
and  their  possessor  will  ride  safe  in  the  sea  of  passion,  and 

*  In  educating  children,  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  array  one 
ftculty  agamst  the  legitimaie  action  of  the  others ;  bat  only  against 
teir  perverted,  exeesaivet  or  feeble  action.  In  this  in^luiee,  the  action 
of  MktUnliwas  was  rights  ao4hat  he  had  ^i  Ms  con^nodOBs  for 
nothiiigt  (hough  the  prinoiple  that  this  ooafliioltngof  the  Caedties,  is  the 
atf^ieat  kind  of  puaUhmoKM,  is  eqaaliy  iUwitial^  ~    '~ 
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througbthe  storms  of  tempution.  Let  your  childMa  go  forth: 
into  the  world  with  these  faculties  trained  to  choose  the  right 
and  refuse  the  wrong,  and  they  are  s^ft^  however  strong  the 
temptations  that  beset  them* 

To  strengthen  these  faculties,  they  must  be  eofereised;  and 
in  order  to  give  them  exercise,  children  and  youth  should  have 
the  r^t  data  placed  before  them,  and  then  allowed  and  rs- 
quired  to  choose  and  aeijifr  tAemsehes.  One  of  the  greatest 
erils  in  the  goTemment  of  children,  is  that  parents  do  the 
udUing  lor  their  children,  by  compelling  them  to  do  dras  and 
ao,  ttU  they  are  of  age,  and  then  send  them  out  to  encounter, 
all  at  once,  and  without  lh»  previous  training  of  tlwir  will, 
strong  temptatixms.  As  wdl  may  they  do  all  the  walking  for 
ih/m  children  till  the  day  they  become  of  age,  and  then  set 
them  off  on  a  long  and  difficult  journey,  at  the  mte  of  forty 
miles  a  day.  The  old  Puritanical  notion  that  children  were 
made  to  mind^^to  be  very  slaves  till  of  age,  is  erroneous,  and 
productive  of  immense  mischief  by  paralyzing  their  powers  of 
wilL    A  story  from  real  life  will  best  illustrate  this  point 

Near  where  I  was  brought  up,  there  lived  a  family  whose 
parents  governed  by  ahally  shan^t,  and  the  rod.  The  country 
was  new  *  and  the  young  people  were  very  wild,  vulgar,  and 
sensual.  Balls,  parties,  sleigh-rides,  &c.,  &c.,  at  which  drink- 
ing, carousing,  swearing, » and  licentiou^ets  abounded,  were 
numerous.  As  the  parents  of  these  children  were  religious, 
they  of  coinrse  wished  to  keep  them  from  beconung  contami- 
nated by  those  vices  that  surrounded  them,  and  especially  from 
these  balls  and  parties.  When  these  children  went  to  their 
£aurther,  requesting  permission  to  go  to  a  ball  or  party,  his  an* 
swer  was  "No  1  you  shanU  go.*'  They  plead  with  him,  "Fa- 
ther, we  ,want  to  go,  very  much,."  and  gave  as  their  reasons, 
that  sudi  and  such  of  their  mates  were  to  be  there.  "I  tell 
you  you  shan't  go,  so  there  !  If  you  do,  I'll  whip  you.  So 
go  if  you  dare.''  This  threat  deterred  them  a  short  time,  but 
left  their  desire  to  go,  increased;  because  opposition  alwayai 

*  The  author's  jhther  setfled  in  the  middle  of  a  Iwenty-fodr  mile 
woods,  and  the  anthor  was  the  foorth  cKfld  bom  in  his  native  town* 
in  a  wild  Mui  mottntaiaoiiB  imsticm  of  eowitry ,  on  the  head  wsteri  of 
the  Spaqoetomahi  Qaw«g^  and  Genesaeriyexs, 
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increafles  desire.  ^'Father,  mayn^t  we  go  and  slide  down  hill 
to-night?"  "Oh  yes,  do  go  along,  and  hold  your  tongue," 
This  was  only  a  contrivance  to  go  to  the  party j  whereas,  had 
their  parents  removed  their  desire  to  go  to  balls  and  parties,  no 
occasion  for  such  duplicity  would  ever  have  existed.  Thus 
by  various  pretences,  they  contrived  for  some  time  to  elude  the 
vigilance  %{  their  parents,  till,  at  length,  they  were  found  out, 
and  punished  according  to  the  threats  of  their  parent.  But 
by  this  time,  their  interest  in  these  parties  had  become  so  great, 
that  nothing  could  stop  ^thera.  Oo  they  would,  and  go  they  did ; 
yet  every  time  they  were  caught,  they  were  flogged,  which 
squared  the  account  with  their  parents  till  they  went  again. 
Still,  as  they  knew  no  reason  why  they  should  not  go  except 
that  they  would  get  a  flogging,  and  as  the  parties,  balls,  &c.^ 
gave  them  more  pleasui^  than  the  whipping  gave  them  pain, 
they  continued  to  go  till  both  health  and  morals  were  ruined. 
Though  whipped  severely  almost  daily,  yet  they  were  utterly 
ungovernable,  and  engaged  in  continual  war  and  rebellion 
against  their  parents.  They  lost  their  standing  in  society,  be- 
came addicted  to  several  vices,  some  of  them  died  in  conse- 
quence of  diseases  engendered  by  their  nightly  revels,  and  the 
others  were  unfitted  for  usefulness  and  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  m  consequence  of  their  bad  government,  or 
rather,  of  their  utter  want  of  government — either  self-govexn^ 
ment,  or  parental  goyernmenL 

Another  family  of  children,  whose  parents  lived  on  a  farm 
near  the  first,  belonged  to  the  same  church,  were  nearljr 
related,  and  had  the  same  moral  improvement  of  their  chil- 
dren at  heart,  were  governed  by  the  principle  we  are  advocat- 
ing. When  they  asked  leave  of  their  parents  to  go  to  balls 
and  parties,  they  were  answered  much  as  follows.  "Well,  my 
son,  let  us  talk  over  this  matter,  and  see  what  is  best  for  you . 
Who  is  to  be  there?  Is  Jim  Brown  going?"*  "Yes,  sir." 
"Did  you  not  tell  me  the  other  day  that  Jim  Brown  used 
naughty  words,  and  was  a  very  wicked  boy  ?  Do  you  want 
to  mingle  in  the  company  of  such  boys  as  Jim  Brown,  and 
learn  to  swear  and  fight  as  be  does  ?  for  we  insensibly  become 
like  those  with  whom  we  associate.     Is  not  Joe  Smkh  going 

*  Real  names  are  not  given,  because  some  of  them  are  yet  alive.     ^ 
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to  be  there  too  ?'*  "Yes  sir."  "Did  you  not  tell  me  that  Joe 
Smith  had  been  caught  stealing,  and  do  you  want  to  go  in 
company  witn  a  thief?  And  very  likely  Job  Fay  will  be 
there^  and  you  know  that  he  lies  and  swears,  and  is  bad  to 
his  parents.  Do  you  want  to  go  in  company  with  such  boys. 
Besides,  you  will  be  out  late  at  night,  and  perhaps  be  sick  to- 
morrow, will  see  and  hear  many  things  that  will  make  you 
unhappy,  will  make  me  unhappy,  and  above  all,  will  displease 
your  God.  Still,  if  you  really  insist  upon  going,  go.  There 
is  the  horse,  and  I  will  help  you  off ;  but  I  much  prefer  that 
you  would  be  contented  to  stay  at  home ;  and  if  so^  I  will  get 
you  some  good  book,  or  a  new  article  of  dress,  or  let  you  spend 
a  day  with  your  cousins,  or  go  a  fishing,  where  you  will  take 
full  as  much  pleasure  as  in  going  to  the  party,  and  without 
leaving  asting  behind.  And  now,  choose  and  act  for  yourself." 

Love  of  theee  pemiciaiui  amuflaments  was  thus  nipped  in 
the  bfudt  and  all  tkfire  to  attend  them,  effftetmlly  eradioated.' 
They  had  no  oceasion  lo  deceive  their  pairents  by  false  pre^- 
tence^  in  order  to  go,  but  lool^ed  uppn  them  with  averAoam- 
stead  of  pieasur e.  The  same  priaelple'  of  govcfrwnent  was 
employed  with  equal  suceese  in  regard  to  ah  other  matters^ 
aod  the  result  was,  that  the  £simily  became  leinarkable,  £Bur  and 
wide,  whetefver  it  wa»  known  (and  that  was  veiy  extensively, 
as  it  waaa  kkfed  of  miniatM's  and  laymen^s  tavenQ  for  their 
perfect  obedieace  e&d  their  high*toaed  mosal  fselings.  Theee 
children,  now  men  and  women,  aie  this  day  extcmsiva)^ 
kBOwn  for  the  gseatiaod  highly  salutary  moral  influence 
they  are  exerting.  WHh  natural  talents  and  adirantages  in- 
ferior to  dra  other  familyt  they  are  now  every  way  their  supe- 
riors, and  doing  immense  good. 

No  child  trained  in  a  way  similar  to  this,  by  reasoning  with 

him,  and  then  throwing  him  on  his  own  responsibilities,  can 

find  it  in  his  heart  to  disobey  the  wishes  (not  commands)  of 

his  parents,  and  the  plain  dictates  of  reason.    Or,  if  he  does 

occasionally,  a  course  like  the  following,  will  cure  him*    My 

little  daughter,  about  four  years  old,  after  her  xetum  fiK>8ii 

Michigan,  wished  very  much  to  go  from  my  leaidenoe  ^n  Wii- 

liamsbarg,  to  New  Yorii  city,  to  sp^nd  the  day  injmy  office,  at 

the  Museum,  and  in  seeing  the  ^ty«    i  promiaed  to  take  her 
VOL.  V. — xo.  1«. 
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the  first  fair  day.    The  next  morning  was  clear,  but  the  ^nd 
blew  very  hard.    She  plead  my  promise  that  she  might  go 
the  first  day  the  sun  shone.    I  reasoned  with  her,  and  told  her 
that  she  would  sufier  whh  the  cold,  and  be  almost  certain  to 
take  cold ;  but  without  success,  leaving  it  to  her  to  go  or  stay. 
She  insisted  on  going  that  day.    I  wrapped  her  up,  and  start- 
ed.   The  place  was  bleak,  and  a  cold  wind  blew  dead  ahead. 
She  was  often  compelled  to  turn  around  and  take  breath,  and 
soon  complained  of  being  cold.    I  urged  her  to  go  back,  and 
come  another  day,  telling  her  that  she  would  enjoy  it  much 
better. ,  But  no,  she  kept  on.    Again  she  complained  of  being 
cold,  and  again  I  insisted  on  turning  around,  yet  leaving  it  to 
her  own  choice.    She  chose  to  go.    T  told  her  that  we  should 
soon  be  too  far  to  go  back,  becau^  we  should  be  as  near  the 
ferry-boat  as  home.  She  complained  of  cold,  and  wanted  to  be 
carried,  but  woold  not  turn  about,  tiU  we  had  passed  the  phce 
where  I  told  her  she  could  not  go  back.    She  became  so  very 
cold  that  she  wanted  to  return,  bnt  the  ferry-boat  was  now 
nearer  than  home,  and  I  proceeded.    The  little  creature  suf- 
fered exceedingly  with  the  cold,  though  I  stopped  to  warm  at 
the  first  house,  where  she  suffered  again  in  getting  warm, 
.because  she  had  been  so  cold.    I  then  reasoned  with  her ;  re- 
called to  her  mind  my  advice  to  her  to  stay,  and  her  insisiing 
on  coming ;  showed  her  that  she  had  brought  this  upon  herself, 
and  told  her  that,  if  she  had  taken  my  advice,  she  would  hare 
gone  to  New  York  some  fair  day,  without  suffering  at  aU,  and 
have  enjoyed  it  much  more  than  she  could  enjoy  it  that  day. 
She  saw  her  error,  and  promised  always  to  do  as  I  advised  her. 
That  single  practical  lesson  did  more  to  secure  obedience,  not 
to  my  commands,  but  to  my  wishes^  and  also  to  make  her  go- 
vern her  desires  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  give  me  an 
infiuence  over  her  conduct,  than  any  other  lesson  could  have 
done,  except  one  like  it.  Its  influence  remains  to  this  day,  and 
widens  and  deepens  continually. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  nature,  a  principle  planted  in  the 
breast  of  every  human  being,  (and  children  are  only  KifU  men 
and  women)  tnat  we  are  not  morally  responsible,  not  guilty 
for  the  wrong,  nor  praiseworthy  tot  the  right,  that  we  do  in 
obedience  to  the  wills  of.  others,  or  when  compelled  to  do  or 
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not  to  do.  No  hyman  being  can  feel  gnilty  for  anything,  how- 
ever criminal,  in  which  he  had  no  free  choice,  pr  in  which  conf- 
pulsion  is  Qsed«  Free  will  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  vir- 
tue and  vice.  As  long  as  children  do  this,  or  do  not  do  that, 
because  they  are  told^  orobKged  to  do  or  not  to  do,  their  moral 
feelings  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  actions,  and 
therefore  slumber,  and  hence  become  weaker ;  but,  put  them 
pn  their  own  responsibility,  let  them  choose  and  act  ^  them- 
$elvesj  and  they  will  not  dare  knowingly  to  do  wrong,  or  to  re« 
fuse  to  do  ri^t  After  intellect  has  decided  what  is  right, 
C<»iacieDtiou«iess  is  brought  to  bear,  and  cotnpels  specific  per- 
formance, or  lashes  them  for  not  doing  what  they  know  they 
ought 40  do;  and  this  strengthens  their  moral  feelings,  but  the 
opposite  course  weakens  them.  Parents  should  as  soon  think 
of  doing  the  eating,  or  the  sleeping,  or  the  breathing,  or  the 
dying  for  their  childieny  as  their  wilting.  As  soon  as  children 
are  old  enough  to  obisy,  they  are  of  course  old  enough  to  un- 
dersiand  and  to  will.  Hence,  children  should  never  he  com- 
manded;  but  simply  reasoned  with  and  advised.  Let  them 
feel  that  with  them  rests  the  responsibility,  the  moral  charac- 
ter, of  their  actions  and  opinions,  and  that  on  them  will  the 
good  or  evil  consequences  fall.  Keep  it  before  them,  that  they 
were  created  to  be  happy  ;  and  that  choosing  the  right  course 
will  always  ultimately  result  in  happiness ;  but  that  every 
wrong  thing  they  do,  will  ultimately  render  them  miserable, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  the  main  ones  to  be  benefited  or  in- 
jured by  their  own  conduct.  Men's  wills  are  not  trained^  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  the  vice  and  depravity 
every  where  so  abundant ;  "original  sin,''  and  "total  depravi- 
ty" not  excepted. 

Nor  can  this  will  be  set  right  by  punishments,  but,  the  more 
they  are  flogged,  the  more  hardened  and  wicked  they  become. 
No  one,  young  or  old,  that  has  a  will  of  his  own,  but  is  ren-> 
dered  obstinate  by  bemg  driven.  Ask  yourself ^  reader^  if  you 
arewiUing  to  be  ^Mven,  or  if  being  compelled  to  do  rights 
weakens  y^ur  dasire'to  do  wrong.  Or  rather,  ask  yourself  if 
force  does  pot  jreod^r  you  much  more  contrary  and  obstinate 
than  you  wefo  befoie?  And  then  remember  that  children  are 
men  itnd  ^mfloMk  in  mtnifftuiB,  and  have 
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ourselves.  We  occasionally  find  a  poor  slave,  with  but  a  feeble 
willy  ready  to  yi^ Id  obedience  to  the  eommands  of  others,  but 
such  an  one  is  a  mere  cipher  in  society.  Who  wonld  wish  to 
be,  or  to  make  their  children,  like  him  ?  Strength  of  tvillj 
self-govemmtniy  ability  to  reaiat  itmptation  to  do  wrong,  and 
to  do  what  intellect  dictates  and  conscience  requires,  is  not 
only  as  important  an  element  of  character  as  mortal  man  can 
possess,  but  it  is  a  more  sure  and  general  restraint  upon  vice, 
than  any  other  faculty  in  man:  indeed,  this  is  its  sp^Jlc  office. 
Above  all  things,  then,  cultivate  this  element  in  your  children. 
Begin  with  the  first  dawn  of  intellect,  begin  the  first  moment 
tfiey  can  appreciate  the  difference  between  good  and  bad, 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  train  their  wills  daily  and  assiduously ; 
throw  them  on  their  oifn  responsibility ;  place  a  variety  of 
motives  before  them,  and  then  set  them  to  choosing  and  act- 
ing for  themselves,  and  always  see  to  it  that  the  conaeguencea 
of  their  choice,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  set  before  them ; 
and  Phrenology  for  it,  you  will  never  require  the  rod,  nor 
even  severe  rebuke.     They  will  be  ^a  lazo  unio  tAemselveaJ* 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  anti-flogging  doctrine  is  in^  open 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Solomon,  who  says  that  sparing 
the  rod  spoils  the  child ;  I  answer,  the  probable  meaning  of 
that  passage  is,  when  you  take  dovm  the  xod^  whip  till  you 
conquer,  and  spare  not  on  account  of  his  crying^  but  this  doe$ 
hot  say  that  it  shall  be  taken  down  every  Ajsly*  Phrenology 
also  says^  when  you  begin  to  whip,  whip  it  out,  make  the 
child  obey;  but  if  your  child  be  a  human  being,  endowed 
with  reason  and  moral  feeling,  you  can  conquer  by  love,  and 
by  the  childs  own  consciousness  of  what  is  right,  and  of  his 
obligation  to  do  it.  If  your  child  be  an  intellectual  and  moral 
idiot,  and  have  no  more  intellect  or  moral  feeling  than  a  horse 
or  an  ox,  then  govern  it  as  you  would  a  horse  or  an 
ox,  namely,  by  brute  force — by  physical 'pn^Sn  and  fear;  but 
then  what  morality  or  trirtue  can  there  be  in  doing  right  or 
not  doing  wrong,  for  fear  of  the  laeh  f  ISfo  more  than  there 
is  in  a  hmM^s  going  because  he  is  goaded  every  step.  The 
flogguig  discipline  blunts  alt  the  finer  -feefings  erf  oar  nature, 
degrades  and  debases  the  whipped  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyevof  UMnatss,  and  cultivates  the  low  and  the  bnsitsal  by  its 
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already  too  targe, 

IPar  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  the  odious  doctrine  that  chil- 
dren need  not  obey  their  parents  and  teachers ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly need  not  comply  with  their  wishes.  Indeed,  the  very 
end  at  which  I  am  aiming,  is  to  secure  this  obedience  most  e/- 
fetuaRy.  Oovem  by  love.  "Peksttasiok  is  better  than  force/ 
and  will  do  mote  towards  securing  the  desired  obedience 
One  man  may  drive  a  horse  to  water,  but  ten  men  cannot  make 
him  drink.  Reader,  I  put  it  to  your  own  feelings,  will  you 
not  do  a  thousand  fold  more  from  persuasion  than  from  force  ? 
How  is  it  with  your  neighbors  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  man 
on  this  point  ?  The  response  is  one  and  universal,  "I  can  be 
coaxed,  but  not  driven.^*  *•  I  can  be  led  by  a  hair,  but  not 
driven  by  a  cat  o*  nine  tails.*^  jtkii  the  answer  of  men  is  the 
answer  of  children.  If  this  principle  be  not  planted  in  a  law 
of  onr  nature,  then  nature  has  no  laws ;  but  if  it  be,  then  obey 
that  law,  and  never  again  resort  to  corporeal  punishment. 
Farced  obedience  is  no  obedience;  nor  does  either  law  or 
common  sense  regard  any  act  or  any  promise  extorted  by  force, 
as  binding  or  possessed  of  any  intrinsic  character,  good 
or  bad.  No  obedience,  is  better  than  forced  obedience.  If 
your  children  will  not  obey  voluntarily,  let  them  disobey,  and 
then  show  them  the  evil  consequences.  Never  require  any 
thing  o{  them  that  is  not  obviously  right,  and  clearly  reason* 
able,  and  then  let  the  mere  reasonableness  and  justice  of  your 
requirements  enforce  the  obedience. 

Bat  there  is  still  another  method  of  governing  quite  as  effi- 
cient as  any  yet  presented,  probably  the  most  so.  Parents 
have  an  organ  of  Parental  Love  that  makes  them  love  their 
children,  and  love  to  caress,  feed,  and  gratify  them.  In  re- 
turn, children  have  an  organ  of  Filial  love,  located  by  the 
side  of  Parental  love,  which  appreciates  these  blessings 
showered  from  the  hand  of  Parental  love.  Give  a  child  its 
daily  bread  without  unkindneds,  and  thdlt  child  will  love  you. 
It  is  natural  for  children  to  look  up  with  a  thoughtful,  affec- 
tionate eye  to  those  who  feed  and  clothe  them.  Much  more 
wwhen  yira  oateM  tbmik  GlfiiidfeB'fialtirii%  lore  those 
!«rha«^t  Ibetakitttty  $  jsiadi  moio  theif  p^trents^  who  siMUd 


treat  them  affeciionately.  Garees  children  and  gratify  thetn 
as  often  as  possible  by  taking  them  out  to  walk  or  ride,  by 
feeding  their  intellects  and  making  them  presents  of  toys,  gar* 
roents,  &c.y  and  any  child  will  feel  spontaneous  love  and  grat- 
itude to  its  benefactor.  Affection  and  gratitude  are  indigenous 
in  the  soil  of  the  youthful  heart,  and  they  are  virtues  which 
should  by  all  means  be  cultivated.  This,  those  who  have  the 
care  of  children,  have  every  possible  opportunity  of  doing. 
They  are  obliged  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  in  doing  this 
their  duty  and  pleasure,  they  can  plant  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  love  in  the  bosom  of  any  child,  however  hardened  or 
abandoned,  that  can  never  be  erased,  and  will  make  those  chil- 
dren the  most  faithful  servants,  the  most  willing  and  obedient, 
imaginable.  Let  children  but  see  in  you  a  disposition  to  grati- 
fy them  as  far  as  is  prop^,  and  because  you  love  them,  and 
to  deny  them  nothing  except  their  own  good  requires  it,  and 
they  will  soon  love  you  with  a  pathos  and  fervency  which  will 
make  them  bound  with  delight  to  fulfil  your  every  wish, 
(not  command.)  Your  every  request  has  but  to  be  made 
known,  and  they  experience  the  most  heart-felt  delight  in 
gratifying  their  beloved  benefactor.  Pursue  this  course  a  sin 
gle  year,  and  the  worst  child  that  ever  was,  will  be  subdued 
by  it.  There  is  no  withstanding  its  power.  Kindness  will 
melt  a  heart  of  stoncy  and  produce  kindness  in  return.  The 
principle  that  every  organ  in  one,  excites  the  same  organs  in 
another,  applies  with  great  force  to  this  train  of  remarks,  and 
shows  that  punishment  excites  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness,  and  that  kindness  and  affection  will  excite  these  (r^ 
colties  in  return. 

Above  all  things,  do  not  flog  children  to  school.  This  whip^ 
ping  ideas  into  children,  does  not  excite  the  intellect nal  facul 
ties  and  therefore  does  not  enlarge  their  organs.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  punishing  children  to  make  them  learn, 
for  it  creates  loathing  and  hatred  of  books.  Make  learning  a 
pleasure,  which  can  be  done  by  proper  instruction,  and  they 
will  never  need  to  be  whipped.  Still  more  absurd  is  it  to 
try  to  whip  religion  into  children. 

The  principle  of  dtverHant  may  alio  be  applied  with  great 
utility  in  subduing  violaAee  of  temper,  attd  indeed^  appetke. 
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or  any  of  the  other  faculties  that  require  restraint.  Some- 
thing disj^easea  your  child,  and  it  breaks  out  in  a  violent  fit  of 
lage  and  crying.  If  you  punish  the  child,  even  though  you 
ultimately  subdue  it,  yet  you  excite  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness  to  a  still  higher  degree  than  it  is  already.  If  you 
say  nothing  to  the  child,  but  let  the  fit  go  off  itself,  its  duration 
also  increases  it ;  but  if  some  of  the  elder  children  or  one  of 
the  parents,  start  up  somethmg,  perhaps  some  music  or  noise 
out  of  doors,  or  amusement  in,  up  jumps  the  child  and  away 
he  goes,  forgetting  his  grievance,  and  thus  these  organs  become 
quiescent  at  once — sooner  than  by  any  other  method,  and  of 
course  are  increased  and  inflamed  less. 

I  insist  upon  it  that  children  whose  Combativeness  and  Be- 
8tr activeness  you  wish  to  restrain,  should  be  crossed  as  Utile  as 
possible.  Everything  not  positively  pernicious,  should  be 
alldwed  thorn,  and  their  tempers  provoked  as  little  as  may  be, 
for  every  fit  of  angei,  enlarges  and  inflames  these  organs. 

One  of  the  functions  of  Destructiveness  is  to  endure  pain. 
A  child  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  if  whipped,  hardens  him- 
self up,  and  feels  if  he  does  not  say,  "Put  it  on,  you  old  hea- 
then tyrant ;  I  can  bear  all  you  can  give  me  without  crying." 

But  if,  contrary  to  the  well  known  laws  of  mind  already 
pomted  out,  you  still  insijst  on  punishing  your  children,  do  let 
me  entreat  of  you,  above  all  things,  never,  on  any  account,  to 
punish  your  chUd  in  a  passion.  To  punish  them  in  cold  blood, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  telling  them  that  you  bate  to  do  it,  but 
their  good  and  your  own  conscience  compel  you,  is  bad 
enough,  and  excites  and  increases  the  organs  you  are  trying 
to  snbdoe ;  but,  to  chastize  them  in  a  passion,  and  because 
you  are  fnad,is  both  barbarous  in  the  extreme, and  calcalated 
more  than  anything  else  to  rouse  their  organs  and  blunt  their 
moral  sensibilities.  Said  the  mother  of  the  first  family  of 
children  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  the  father  of  the 
second  family,  "Why,  mide  H.,  you  are  the  most  cruel 
man  I  ever  saw,  because  you  punish  your  children  in  cold 
blood.  I  ean  never  whip  my  children  unless  I  get  right  down 
mady  and  then  I  hve  to  tuck  it  on  like  fury,  till  I  got  over  it ; 
but  you  are  cool  about  it|  and  every  blow  or  two^  stop  and 
tell  (hamhow  you  Me  to  whip  Ibem.    I  lo$m  to  whip  mine." 
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ALIMENTIVENESS : 

Appetite ;  desire  for  nutrition;  hunger;  the  finding  in-- 
stinct.    Excesses  f  gormandizingy  gluttony  j  4^. 

Adaptation. — ^Man  i3  an  eating  animal.  By  a  law  of  our 
nature,  every  exercise  of  mind  and  body — every  action  of 
every  nerve  and  muscle,  causes  an  expenditure  of  vital  energy. 
This  expenditure  must  of  course  be  re-supplied|  or  a  speedy 
exhaustion  would  soon  ensue.  To  supply  this  waste  of  vitali- 
ty, man  is  provided  with  a  digestive  apparatus,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  food  into  nourishment,  and  Alimentiveness  gives 
iL  craving  for  this  food,  in  order  to  keep  the  stomach  supplied 
with  it.  Created  with  this  demand  for  nutrition  but  without 
a  desire  to  eat,  man  would  soon  forget  to  eat,  or  become  too 
deeply  interested  in  other  things  to  afford  the  time ;  but,  this 
demand  for  nutrition  is  adapted  to  appetite,  and  appetite  to  this 
demand,  and  the  result  is,  pleasure  in  eatings  and  pleasoie  in 
expending  the  energy  derived  from  food. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  consist- 
ed in  their  eating  of  the  forbiden  fruit ;  and  if  there  be  ond 
cause  of  diversified  and  aggravated  depravity^  grater  than 
any  other,  it  is  man^s  eating  impvoper  kinds,  and  enonnous 
quantities  of  food,  and  in  drinking  uftwholesomie  drinks. 
What  occasions  more  vice  ctnd  misery  than  alcoholic  drinks?  a 
few  illustrations  of  which  have  just  been  given.  Well  may 
intoxication  be  called  ^^the  parent  of  all  the  vices;''  for,  as  just 
seen,  it  lashes  up  the  propensities  to  inflatned  and  vieiotis  ac* 
tion.  That  same  principle  by  whieh  akobolio  liqaon  pro- 
dnce  vice,  namely,  the  intimate  relation  between  the  body  and 
the  base  of  tbe  brain,  applies  equally  to  whatever  sttmnlales 
ttie  body  or  inflames  the  blood.  Flesh  is  conceded  on  all  hands, 
to  be  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  to  be  highly  cormpting  to  the 
blood.  Now  add  to  the  principle  that  stiibulants  recite  the 
propejuities  mainiy,  the  fact  that  a  flesh  diet  is  a  strong  stiswi* 
lant,  and  soon  becomes  putrid  in  the  stomach,  thus  corrupt^ 
ing  the  blood,  and  you  have  one  prolific  cause  of  the  piey«* 
lenee  of  vice  in  our  caycass-eating  ^e  and  nattdn.  Tea, 
coffee,  condiments^  spices,  candies,  green  ootti^  green  ituit, 
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batexs.  trashy*  aourcroat,  pickles^  cacomt^ais,  and  maiiy 
othor  articles  of  diet,  produce  the  same  result,  wbiie  over-eat- 
iug,  or  ttie  enormous  stuffing  and  ggrmundizingi  so  prevalent 
in  all  classes  of  commvinity,  are  much  worse.  They  all  de- 
grade man^  animalize  his  nature,  fill  our  prisons,  penitentia- 
ries, and  mad  houses,  and  spread  their  baneful  influences  over 
all  classes,  especially  over  the  bottom-upper-cxvisi  classes.! 

Gluttony  is  as  bad  as  drunkenness,  and  far  more  prevalent. 
The  temperance  reform  will  soon  reach  to  intemperance  in  eaf- 
ing^oi  its  Work  will  only  be  begun.  On  no  subject  do  we  need 
more  light  than  on  diet,,  on  none,  require  more  reform. 

But  I  design  rather  to  call  attention  to  this  subject,  than  to 
lay  down  rules' for  eating^or  show  the  eflfects  of  diflerent 
kinds  of  food  on  the  mind  and  body.  In  regard  to  the  feeding 
of  children,  however,  I  have  yet  to  remark,  that  I  believe 
milk  with  bread,  pudding,  &c.,  to  be  as  good  an  article  of  diet 
for  children  as  any  other;  and  that  good  home-made  bread, 
manufactured  from  flour  not  literally  killed  by  being  ground 
to  death,  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  flour,  is  even  bet- 
ter; that  puddings  made  from  indian  meal  are  excellent;  as 
are  also  peas,  beans,  rice,  N.  E.  breai,  &c.,  and  that  the  plain, 
farmers  fare  of  olden  times,  of  which  meat  formed  but  a  small 
portion,  was  infinitely  better  than  are  the  iTrwrovements  back- 
wards  of  nineteenth  century  cooking. 

It  has  all  along  been  maintained  that  it  was  the  appropriate 
and  specific  duty  and  sphere  of  woman,  and  especially  of 
mothers^  to  educate  their  own  children  intellectually,  and  to 
train  them  morally  and  physically,  and  they  have  been  pro- 
mised a  reciepe  for  finding  the  time  requisite  for  discharging 

*  Bak#is  bi«Bd»  fextBented  to  00ath#  and  that  hf  ampfUOf  so  «s  tp 
make  it  ywyporotts  aiod  t^y*  tkat  >  litd^  flour  may  make  a  great 
loaf;  bakers  cake,  corered  over  with,  sugar  ^ui  poison  paints^  though 
not  trash  exactly,  are  much  worse  thaa  trash*  Every  family  should 
bake  their  oum  bread.  {I  regard  bakers  bread,  cakes,  ifec,,  as  most 
unwholesome^  and  as  one  great  cause  of  physical  disease,  and  this,  of 
moral  depravity.  Eaters  of  bakers  bread,  look  into  this  matter.  Mr. 
Britt  »  addSBvocfa^  to  do  soioedMi^p  to  r^srmwm  eily  iaA  vliage 
Mdng  vp00mt  trhioby  in. aU.  ooiiscielicd^  teqnisM  il#  ;He^  appsvin  lb 
lMT»4alMi  hold  ^  An  ial^eeiia  ika  ngkt  pi^ 
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these  momentous  duties.    That  recipe,  wo  now  proceed  to 
give.    Its  items  are — 

First.  Do  that  first,  which  is  most  important,  and  other 
things  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance,  leaving  un- 
done those  things  that  are  less  necessary.  And  what,  I  ask, 
next  to  providing  food  and  clothing,  is  more  important  than 
preserving  the  health,  educating  the  minds,  and  training  the 
moral  feelings  of  children  ?  Happiness  is  the  great  end  of 
life,  and  mind  is  the  instrument  or  the  chief  seat  and  source 
of  all  our  enjoyments  and  sufferings.  All  our  pleasures  flow 
from  its  proper  exercise,  all  our  pains  from  its  improper  exer- 
cise ;  so  that  the  proper  training  of  this  mind,  contributes  more 
to  human  happiness  than  almost  anything  else.  Mothers,  yoa 
cannot  find  ant/  thing  to  do  more  important  than  the  physical 
and  moral  training  of  children.  As  are  your  children,  so  is 
the  worldydLXid  as  is  your  training  of  them,  so,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  they.*  Te  mothers  it  is  who  hold  the  keys  of  man's 
destinies — who  start  us  immortal  travellers  in  the  path  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  or  of  sin  and  misery.  On  you  an  aw- 
ful responsibility  rests.  Woman  must  reform  our  race.  She 
has  the  power  and  the  disposition^  but  lacks  the  knowledgt, 
Hark !  Hearest  thou  the  sound  of  yonder  long  and  loud  blast 
of  a  trumpet?  It  is  the  angel  of  Truth,  summoning  woman 
to  a  grand  assemblage.  And  now,  behold  woman  of  all  ages 
ranks,  occupations,  colors,  and  nations,  stands  before  him. 
Hear  what  he  saith.  "Lo  I  come  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Millennium.  Woman,  my  business  is  with  you  alone.  As 
are  ye,  so  are  your  children,  and  so  is  the  world.  I  come  to 
regenerate  the  race,  to  'prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,'  to  ban- 
ish vice  and  misery,  and  establi^  happiness  and  peace  on  earth 
by  reforming  you.  Your  life  is  now  a  burden  and  a  bubble, 
<a  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illusion  given ;'  I  come  to  make  it  a 
reality  and  a  pleasure.  Ye  now  spend  your  precious  exist- 
ence in  trifling ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  to  your  nature  and  your 
natural  duties.  Ye  unmarried,  what  are  ye  doing  ?    Ye  young 

*  I  wbuid  not  iiiidemte  the  importtiiM  of  hetedftny  iaflnencefr  ia 
tke'formalion  of  diaraeter,  but  this  wili'  b»  tMal»d^  of  by  ftself.  H#* 
reditary  influences  and  edneation  togeflier^  mtke  uy  byib^Uie  mosttn* 
portant  items  of  character,  and  thus  mainly  atHpe  tfaa  dffiliDm  of  inao* 
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women,  how  dp  ye  ^peqd  your  time  ?  In  changing  (he  fashions 
of  your  dresses  every  few  days  either  for  the  convivial  ball  and 
party,  or  to  profane  the  holy  sanctuary  of  your  God !  Ye  have 
other  and  more  important  duties  to  perform — duties  to  jfour 
race,  not  to  your  toilet,  God  has  sent  me  with  this  mandate^ 
'^Prepare  ye  for  becoming  wives  and  mothers.^'  Strip  off  your 
man-made  ornaments^  and  array  yourselves  in  theo  rnamenta 
of  your  nature*  Be  TQnBsxLV£s,as  your  God  cbsatxd  you, 
and  no  longer  blaspheme  your  Maker  by  prefering  artificial 
ornamenrs  to  the  beauties  and  graces  of  your  nature.  Be 
TOuasxLvxs,  and  you  will  be  infinitely  more  lovely  and  happy 
than  now.  Bs  toueselvjbs  ;  for  now,  a  part  of  you  are  par- 
lor toys  or  puppet  shows,  and  the  rest  are  kitchen  drudges  or 
heathen  slaves,  Bs  toubs£lv£s  !  for  you  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  educate  those  sons  which  will  guide  and  govern  the 
world.  For  your  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  all  coming  ages, 
s£  roirx8SLV£s ! 

And  ye  mothers,  pause  and  consider !  Stop  short!  for  ye 
are  spoiling  Gods  works,  whereas  ye  were  placed  here  to  bur- 
nish them.  Now,  ye  are  most  unprofitable  servants,  but  will 
ye  not  learn  wisdom  ?  0  mothers !  mothers !  your  race  is  im- 
ploring salvation  at  your  hands !  Ye  can  beslow  it,  and  ye 
must.  Go  your  way  ;  first  learn  your  duty,  and  then  DO  it/' 

Woman  Izttens,  weeps,. repents,  and  reforms;  the  roillen^ 
luum  dawns,  and  our  race  is  saved ;  vice  is  banished,  misery 
follows^  and  paeans  of  praise  break  forth  from  all  flesh. 

Woman !  what  is  thy  duty  and  what  thy  sphere,  as  indicate 
ed  by  thy  Phrenological  developments!  Maternal  affection, 
how  atroi^  how  yearning,  infinitely  more  so  than  paternal 
love.  Why  ?  To  mftke  the  training  of  3roung  immortals  both 
thy  duty  and  thy  highest  pleasure.  And  thy  fifie>  moral  sen^ 
sibiUty,  admidnbly  fits  thee  for  moulding  their  morals ;  instiK 
hog  im^  theiir  tender  minds  the  first  lessons  of  morality  and 
virtue,  and.  exciting  abhorieece  of  vice.  The  deep  gushing 
fouxtain  of  thy  pure  eomiuhial  love,  also  gives  thee  a  power 
over  thy  haiband,  that  efldcls  him  and  his  influence  beyond  all 
computation,  and  this  greatly  swells  thy  power. 

And  now,  ^oman,  wielding  a  morAl  power  so  tremendous^ 
and  an  under  current  of  intellectual  influence,  so  extensive,  and 
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SO  efficient  too,  is  it  proper,  is  it  right  for  tkee  to  spend  tfiy  pre- 
cious  existence  in  making  cors  letts  and  then  committing  satcide 
therewith  ?  in  making  bran  bustles  and  cotton  bosoms?  in  al- 
tering the  jibs  of  thy  bonnets  and  the  quirks  of  thf  dresses 
every  few  days?  in  making  and  wearing  gewgaws,  andjn 
being  fashionable  ?  in  making  morning  calls  and  attending 
evening  flirtations  at  balls  and  fashionable  parties?  in  making 
and  exciting  love  ?  in  coquetting,  and  securing  admiration  ? 
God  forbid  that  the  end  of  thy  being  should  be  so  low,  5o  ut- 
terly insignificant  or  else  disgraceful !  No !  tjiou  art  perveri- 
ing  thy  nature  and  abusing  thy  power.  PooKsh  slaves  to 
wicked  fashion,  will  ye  not  cast  oflf  your  self-forged  fetters, 
and  rise,  in  the  power  of  thy  nature  to  the  proud  elevation 
and  glory  of  thy  native  sphere  ? 

But  to  ba  more  specific.  The  author  has  elsewhere  shown* 
that  two  meals  per  day  were  better  than  three.  Habituated  to 
them,  they  would  be  abundantly  sufficient,  and  we  should  eat 
probably  one-third  less  than  now,  and  be  better  every  way, 
This  would  save  woman  a  great  deal  of  time  now  devoted  to 
cookery.  Now,  as  soon  as  woman  is  out  of  her  bed  in  the 
morning, she  must  hurry  and  worry  to  dress  the  children  and 
get  breakfast;  as  soon  as  the  breakfast  table  is  cleared  off,  she 
must  turn  around  to  get  dinner;  and  that  over,  she  must  pre- 
pare sapper,  and  then  put  her  children  to  bed.  Young  women 
spend  their  days  in  sewing  or  reading  novels,  and  their  even- 
ings in  exhibiting  bran  bustles  and  cotton  breast- works,  and  in 
singing, courting,  and  s^liingy  and  married  ^omi»iifico9king, 
drudging,  and  scolding. 

Seeondly :  woman  does  twenty  times  the  amount  ot^euring 
tiecessary.  If  she  would  have  one  permanent  fashion  for  her 
bonnets,  dresses,  &c.,  she  would  not  need  to  take  otie  stitch 
where  she  now  takes  ten ;  and,  if  die  sought  dwtabU  materi- 
als only  tor  her  dresses,  slie  woukl  save  maiiy  of  the  ceiMlning 
sticbe^  She  often  works  on  an  infaats  cap  three  wMks, 
though  this  head-confiner  only  injures  the  child  erery 
wa^'-'-and  all  for  looks.    So  with  things  imwubetable.     Trae^ 

*  P.  18  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Journal,  iii  'that  department  of  which 
^is  is  a  parf,  merely  Phrenology  applied  to  Edacafioa  and  Sel-Im- 
provement. 


many  of  these  stitches  are  taken  by  milliners,  dress^makers, 
artificial  flower  makers^  &c.,  &c.,  but  this  is  by  woman,  and 
takes  the  time  of  woman,  from  preparing  herself  to  educate 
her  children.  Besides,  sewing  is  most  pernicioua  to  the  health, 
and  the  debility  induced  thereby,  kilU  more  women  than  spin* 
itumu  Kquior  kills  men  ;  besides  so  enfeebling  many  mothers 
that  their  children  are  sipkly  and  die  young,  or  live  simple- 
tons.    Woman,  it  is  foolish,  it  is  wicked,  it  is  suicidal  for 
you  te  sit  and  sew  so  much.    Fashion,  thou  art  a  whole  sale 
mmdefer  of  woman.  Caaso  diy  carnage !    Stop  thy  tortures ! 
Another  groat  wusle  of  fioae  oonaiats  in  the  tmaUness  qf 
our  famUUs.    After  suitable  kitchen  utensils  aad  arrange- 
ments haTe  been  made,  it  it  not  more  than  double  the  wof  k  to 
foed  a  hundred  than  to  fl^ed  seven.  To  nave .  the  kUdun  drudge 
ery  of  .women,  I  maintain  tliat  parents^  chiidreo,  grandebil- 
dren,  and  their  wires  and  husbands  should  Uve  tof^ether  in  one 
great  family  -4hat  onr  houses  should  be  much  krger  that 
now,  capable  of  accommodating  one  Qr  two  hundred ;  that  it 
should  be  oommon  family  property,  and  a  home  for  all  who 
chose  to  stay  or  to  rettim  ^  and  that,  if  a  son  or  grandson 
chooses  to  estabtirii  another  family  colony,  he  should  do  so,  and 
on  tlie  same  lai^  scale,  capable  of  accommodating  hundreds 
of  his  descendants.    This  will  save  four-fifths  of  the  time  now 
spent  in  proridin^  meals  for  small  families,  besides  cherishing 
family  afibocion,  and  obviating  the  painful  feelings  attendant 
on  the  separation  of  paifents  and  diildren,  and  their  dispersing 
over  the  gk>be ;  one  to  the  West,  another  to  England,  a  third 
to  a  city  or  neighboring  village,  another  to  the  South,  and  an- 
other to  the  broad  ocean.     This  would  also  save  the  time  of 
retail  merchants,  for  then  goods,  groceries,  &c.,   could    be 
bought  by  wholesale,  at  nearly  ha/f  their  present  costs.* 

So  also  abandoning  tea  and  coffee,  besides  obviating  much 
sicknfess  caused  thereby,  would  save  that  enormous  amount  of 
time  now  consumed  in  cooking  and  drinking  them.  And  then, 
too,  we  ahottid  live  nMioh  longer^  and  be  much  better,  if  we 
ale  but  it  stdgle  disk  at  a  meal,  and  ihis  would  save  a  great 
amotmt  of'Ifme  noiT  apaMiin  pamp^mig  the  ap^tito,  and  de- 
aCfoyoig^tlMs  health. 

^  See  pp.  74  and  116  of  Vol.  tV,  Joutnal  department ;  the  ar  ticlee 
enticed  ««Exil(diig  Evils  and  Iheh  remedy.'*  . 
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Merely  ia  the  ways  thus  mentioned,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  lime  of  woman  now  spent  unnecessarily,  would 
be  saved,  to  be  devoted  to  preparing  herself  for  becoming  the 
instructors  of  her  children.  The  mother  of  Bishop  Doane,  of 
N.  J.,  educated  herself  that  she  might  educate  her  son.  She 
actually  learned  the  languages  in  order  to  teach  them  to  him. 
The  mother  of  Wesley,  was  the  principle  educator  of  that 
great  and  good  man.     Mothers,  go  ye  and  do  likewise. 

I  kAow^  indeed,  that  woman  labors  under  difficulties  almost 
insurmoantable  in  making  theee  proposed  changes.  I  appreoiate 
-the  fact  that  the  nature  of  woman  is  to  adapt  benelf  to  the 
^requisitions  of  man.    He  governs  the  market  and  reguktles 
the  demand ;  she,  adapts  the  supply  accordingly.    Married 
woman's  affection  for  her  husband^  makes  her  comply  with  his 
wishes ;  and  unmarried  woman's  desire  to  get  married, niakes 
her  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  young  men,  even  to  the  per- 
version of  her  nature.    Many  of  the  faults  of  woman^  are 
laid  at  the  feet  of  man.    He  makes  woman  mn  against  her 
nature,  and  thus  depraves  that  nature^  which  re-acts  on  its 
author  by  injuring  his  children.    Man  is  most  criminal  as  re- 
gards his  relations  with  woman,  and  is  the  author  pf  much  of 
her  sins,  as  well  as  of  his  own.    It  19  right  that  woman  should 
conform  to  the  taste. and  requirements  of  men,  as  far  as  she 
can  without  violating  her  nature  and  abridging  her  usefiilness, 
but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  farther.    If  man  should  require  her  to 
appear  imclothed  in  public  or  private ;  or  Uke  the  Hindoo  wife, 
to  commit  suicide  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  or  com* 
mit  other  violations  of  her  nature,  she  should  not  obey.    Nor 
should  she  obey  when  his  perverted  and  depraved  tastes  re- 
quire her  to  immolate  herself  on  the  suicidal  altar  of  tight-la- 
cing, or  of  lashionable  life.    Woman,  thou  hast  sense  enough 
left  to  tell  thee  bow  far  thou  mayest  adapt  thyself  to  his  tastes ; 
there  stop.     Your  own  nature,  is  your  guide.    Your  own 
nice  sense  of  right  and  of  propriety,  will  be  a  s^fe  chart  and 
compass  by  which  to  be  guided^    Let  not  yout  neluml  lord 
and  master  degrade  your  angelic  nataie  to  your,  preaem  faHen 
state.    Come,  arouse  thee,  arouse  thee,  boA  iMhnM  and  aia- 
gle,  for  the  day  of  your  salvation  iadawning,  and  your  field  is 
all  ripe  for  the  harvests    Plead  no  l^tigQT  ^  want  of  /tme  for 
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pieparaig  yourselres  to  adocale  and  train  your  childreo.  And 
let  the  first  study  to  which  you  turn  yourself  for  a  knowledge 
of  your  duties^  be  PhrenologyJ*  Teach  youmlve^  that  you 
may  teach  your  sons.  Study  dietetic  that  you  may  know 
ho  w  to  feed  children  so  as  most  effectually  to  develop  all  theit 
physical  and  mental  powers.  Teach  your  children  what  they 
should  and  should  not  eat,  and  above  all  things,  keep  them 
from  eating  green  com,  cucumbers,  pickles,  and  gie^i  Iruit. 

If  your  child  eat  too  much,  do  not,  in  order  to  restrain  its 
appetite,  t^  him  he  $han^t  have  any  more ;  because  this  will 
only  increase  his  desire  for  it;  nor  should  you  give  him  all  he 
wants ;  for  this  wiU  only  indulge  and  thus  strengthen  this  fiic- 
ulty ',  but,  give  him  about  what  y on  think  he  should  eat,  and 
then,  when  he  has  about  disposed  of  that,  let  a  noise  or  some 
amusement  be  started  out  of  door,  or  in  another  room.  Up 
ha  jnraps  from  the  table,  and  off  he  goes,  forgetting  his  din* 
ner;  then  keep  him  oat  and  engaged^so  that  he  will  not  think 
of  food  till  the  next  meal.  Do  not  give  Mm  a  piece  bettaeen 
meals^  for  tUs  will  only  stimulate  his  appetite  to  still  greater 
activity.  Feed  children  regularh/  as  to  both  time  and  quantity, 
and  on  very  simple  but  nutricious  fare. 

If  you  mttet  punish  your  children,  one  of  the  best  of  cor- 
rections will  be  found  in  denying^  them  some  luxury  of  the 

^Sparsheim,  while  in  Boston,  remarked  that,  women  learned  phre- 
nology more  readily  than  men/and  I  have  generally  found  them  more 
iniertsied  in  the  science  than  the  other  sex.  They  certainly  stand  in 
more  nee<f  of  its  aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  maternal  dnties,  than  men 
do  in  the  disdiarge  of  their  daties.  I  am  disposed  to  offer  them  every 
facility  ia  my  power  for  the  soqsiiltion  of  this  knowledge,  by  adoiil- 
tiag  them  to  my  leelares  free^  aad  by  giviag  practical  instmctioo  to 
elasaes  of  ladies.  I  am  also  inclined  to  eQeoQrBge/enia&  ieachere  amd 
praciicioners  of  Phrenology,  promded  they  will  confine  their  labors  to 
teaching  the  science  !to  their  own  sex^  and  to  examining  the  heads  of 
females  and  children^  and  giving  professional  advice.  Whether  it  be 
proper  for  them  to  lecture  before  promiscuous  audiences,  and  to  examine 
the  heads  o£  gentlemen  or  not,  I  leare  to  be  decided  by  their  own  sense 
of  propriety.  No  other  object  do  I  desire  more  than  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Phrenology  jamong  our  mothers  and  daughters*  Let 
our  women  understand  Phrenology,  and  our  republic  is  safe,  otherwise, 
it  requires  to  WJinsured. 
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palate^  or  keeping  them  on  a  akoit  aHawasee.  Thus,  a  boy 
becomes  angry  at  table  because  he  cannot  have  vbatever  be 
wants,  and  throvs  down  his  knife  and  fork,  dedaring  that  he 
will  not  eat  any  more  unless  he  can  get  what  is  wanted.  Take 
him  at  his  word ;  send  him  from  the  table,  and  see  to  it  diai  be 
gets  nothing  more  till  the  next  meaL  Fasting  on  bread  and 
water,  wiU  sabdne  the  propensities  when  nothing  eke  will  $ 
first,  because,  as  most  people  eat  too  much,  it  deaxs  out  tbe 
system,  and  this  improves  tbe  body,  and  thereby  the  baa^  of 
the  braiB,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  about  as  aaret^  a  pon- 
ishment  as  they  erer  will  experience. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  may  a  craving,  hankering,  moifaid  ap- 
petite and  a  tendency  to  eat  too  much,  be  subdued,  I  an* 
swer,  by  eating  Uaty  not  at  a  meal,  for  this  is  much  like  leav- 
ing off  drinking  graduaUjff  which  usually  ends  indiinking^latf 
more ;  but  by  eaimg  fewer  tneaie-^y  keeping  away  horn 
the  table,  e^eeially  from  the  supper  table ;  and  by  ooafining 
youvself  to  one  dish  at  each  meal.  A  single  week's  abstinence 
from  supper,  will  sensibly  weaken  a  morbid  appetite,  and 
greatly  aid  the  stomach  in  throwing  off  oppressive  burd^ft 
with  which  it  is  so  often  almost  crushed.  Also  let  a  friend 
make  passes  with  his  hands  from  tbe  middle  of  the  ears  down 
to  the  chin,  and  from  the  same  point  upward,  the  former  to 
increase  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  magnetizing  its  poles  in 
the  face,  and  the  latter  by  de-magnetizing,  or  carrying  off  in- 
flammation from  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness.*^ 

The  stomach  is  a  kind  of  chemical  laboratory*  ExcessiVe 
eating,  causes  the  food  tq  lie  on  the  stomach  undigested  till 
it  fennents  or  souss,  which  f(Nrms  an  atieU  This  .acid  must  be 
removed ;  and  the  most  effectual  method  is  by  takingalkaties 
or  acids  that  combine  with  and  neutraliee  the  kind  of  acid 
in  the  stomach.    We  want  more  light  on  this  subject. 

*  ShervrooS'amagnetie  pills  and  plaster,  will  probably  be  found  one 
of  the  very  best  remedies  for  chronic  affections  of  the  Stomach, 
liver,  and  lungs  extant. 
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AQUATIVENESS. 

Thirst ;  kwe  qf  the  toaier — qf  drinkingj  washing,  baihingp 
swimntingf  sMing,  tfc. 

Jint  in  ffont  of  AUmetitirendss^  is  one  or  more  organs  which 
create  a  love  of  drinking^  bathings  sailings  &c.,  whidi  might 
be  catted  Aquatireness,  or  Btbativeness,  or  Thirst,  as  thought 
best.  Bathing  is  Unauestionably  most  excellent^  iiot  only  as  a 
promoter  of  health  and  physical  happiness,  bnt  as  a  morai 
curaitve^-'^aa^  a  preventive  of  vice  and  promoter  qf  virtue. 
By  cooKng  off  the  body,  or  carrying  off  a  feverish  irritation 
of  the  system,  it  removes  inflammation  from  the  propensities, 
and  promotes  m<»ral  feeling. 

As  a  punishment,  if  punishment  must  be  indicted,  cold  wa- 
ter is  much  better  than  the  whip:  The  whip  increases  the 
feverish  heat  of  the  system,  cold  water  diminishes  it ;  and 
secondly,  it  carries  out  the  principle  of  diversion  mentioned 
above,  with  great  eiffect.  A  story  from  real  life,  will  best  illus* 
trate  this  point. 

My  father  always  made  it  a  rule  to  conquer  his  children 

the  first  time  he  took  them  in  hand ;  he  reasoned  thus :  Tf  I 

subdue  them  ihe  first  time  I  undertake  with  them,  t  shall  get 

the  upper  hand  of  them^  and  can  keep  it  easily ;  but  if  they 

come  off  victors  the  first  time,  they  will  have  the  advantage 

of  me,  and  be  still  worse  the  next  time.    My  brother,  L.  N, 

Fowler,  when  about  three  years  old,  cried  for  a  piece  of  cake 

winch  he  saw  some  one  have,-  As  there  was  no  more  he 

coold  not  be  gipittified.     He  cried  more  and  more  tUl  fether 

was  sent  for^  when  he  ^ras  offered  bread  and  butter,  and  or* 

deied  to  atop  crying  ;  he  refnsed  the  bread  and  butter,  and 

cried  still  kntdir.    He  was  threatened  with  punisbment,  bat 

oidy  or'.ed  th^  worse,  and  beoame  very  angry.    My  father 

sentfg^a  rod,  and  began  to  chastise  him,,  whipping  a  blow  or 

two,  and  then  talking  to  him.    This  made,  him  still  more  an^ 

gry,  and  the  punishment  was  continued  with  increasing  se** 

verity  till  all  left  the  house  crying  with  sympathy  for  the  auf* 

fering  boy,  but  not  daring  to  remonstrate,  for  they  well  know 

»y  fiitber's  d9tammBAioa  to  conqtoes  hk  cbildf en^  espeeially 
VOL.  v.— 13. 
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the  first  time  be  punished*  My  brother  h^  oat  tiU  my 
iather  dared  not  whip  him  any  lougery  for  fear  of  whipping 
him  to  death.  Compelled  to  give  up,  he  was  careful  not  to 
cross  his  son's  track  for  more  than  a  year,  and  feared  that  he 
should  never.be  able  to  subdue  his  wilful  spirit.  One  ramy 
day,  as  myself  and  brother  were  playing,  in  the  rain  frough, 
which  answered  the  place  of  our  modern  rain  water  <cistemi 
my  father  told  us  both  to  go  in  out  of  the  rain«  I  obeyed,  but 
my  brother  looked  up  at  him  and  lauded  in  a  saucy*,  defying 
manner.  My  father  agaii\  said^'^o  in,  or  Pll  duck  you.'' 
My  brother  laughed  again  sneeringly,  when  my  i^er  oanght 
him  up,  and  stripping  off  his  clothes,  soused  him  all  oyer  into 
the  water.  He  came  up  panting  but  not  quite  subdued.  A 
moment  was  given  him  to  breathe,  and  he  was  soused  under 
again*  He  came  up  the  second  time  subdued  and  pleading 
for  mercy,  promising  to  be  a  ^ood  boy,  and  always  to  mind. 
"Oh,  but  you  have  been  a  very  naughty  bpy  \  you  don't  pre- 
tend'to  mind  me,  and  I  intend  to  keep  ducking  you  till  you 
will  always  do  just  as  I  tell  you,"  said  my  father ;  and  again 
soused  him  under.  As  he  came  up  the  third  time,  be  appear- 
ed so  thoroughly  penitent,  and  promised  so  faithfully  to  do 
everything  he  was  told  to  do,  that  he  was  let  off,  and  always 
afterwards  remained  the  most  faithful  and  obedient  child  in 
the  family. 

My  brother  tells  an  excellent  story  of -a  Sr.  Taylor  con- 
quering a  very  wayward,  wilful  daughter,  about  five  years 
old,  by  similar  means.  He  had  tried  the  rod,  and  tried  coax- 
ing, but  all  to  no  purpose.  Nothing  he  could  do  had  yet  con- 
quered her.  She  would  break  out  into  most  violent  fits  of  an- 
ger, throw  herself  on  the  floor,  and  beat  her  head  against  it, 
strike,  kick,  and  exhibit  the  utmost  fury  of  anger.  He  beard 
my  brother's  lecture  on  the  tmining  and  government  of  chil- 
dren^ in  which  he  advocates  the  use  of  the  coM  waier  shower 

*  I  have  long  tried,  but  ihnii  far  in  vain,  to  persuade  my  bibther  to 
pve  his  lecture  to  the  public  in  a  printed  form,  but  he  steadily  declines, 
first  from  want  of  time  properly  to  prepare  it,  and  secondly,  the  want 
of  the  necessary  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  printing.  Aceord- 
ing  to  my  own  views  of  it,  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all  to  compare  with 
k  on  this  sabject.  Its  faets,  or  fllttstrative  anecdotes,  vte  most  exedlanl. 
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kah  «B  aa  eftetssliBBans  of  AibdaiBg  tingo\renta1>le  ohiUrefn, 
and  Ifae  next  morning,  Us  daogliter  havifig  ene  of  her  mad 
fils,  he  pomod  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head.  Still,  she  re* 
maai^  incorrigible.  He  tried  another,  she  Still  held  mit;  he 
tried  the  third,  and  Ihe  fourth,  till  at  last  she  submitted ;  a 
thing  he  had  «et^r  before  been  able  to  make  her  do.  After 
that,  two  or  three  pitchers  of  water  poured  upon  her  head, 
always  snbdiied  her.  It  produces  this  effect,  first  by  the  sub- 
den  shock  it  girea  the  whole  system,  especially  when  poured 
upon  the  top  *  of  Ae  head,  where  the  great  pole  or  centre  of 
Mtnsaiwn  is  located,  and,  secondly,  by  its  general  cooling  effect 
on  ttie  system^  and  thereby  on  the  propensities* 

My  brother,  in  defending  these  views,  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  very  justly  remarks,  that  cold  water  ts  certainly  cool- 
ing ;  that  men  never  fight  in  the  rain  ;  that^  in  cases  of  mobs, 
if,  instead  of  getting  out  the  militia  and  firing  guns,  you 
would  get  otft  the  fire  enfgines  and  throw  water^  the  mobites 
would  soon  scud  and  scan^per  for  shelter,  and  disperse.  Try 
this  coarse,  a^nd  the  rowdies,  as  ^  soon  as  they  get  thoroughly 
drenched,  will  be  glad  to  crawl  onl,like  drowning  rats,  and  go 
home  to  change  and  warm. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Animal  Chemistry,  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  health  is  the  product  of  proportion  between  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  skin,  and  stomach,  and  that  their  dispropor- 
tionate action,  produces  disease.  The  skin  is  generally  less 
active  than  it  should  be,  and  should  therefore  be  stimulated, 
and  nothing  will  excite  it  mote  effectually  than  bathing;  es- 
pecially in  cold-water.  Again :  a  large  proportion  of  those 
diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  originate  from  colds.  Consump- 
tion, rheumatic  affections,  pleurisy,  head-ache,  most  kindB 
of  fevers,  &c.,  &c.,  are  induced  by  colds,  which  consist  in  a 
stopping  of  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Bathe  oft^,1ncold  water, 
and  the  activity  of  the  skin  will  be  so  great  as  to  resist  colds, 
and  thus  ward  off  the  diseases  consequent  on  them.  Nearly 
every  fnorning,  for  eight  years,  both  winter  and  summer,  with 

and  tateresting.  A  few  of  them  wiQ  be  iolrodaced  into  this  work«  but 
not  without  credit.  That  in  relation  to  his  own  docking,  is  one  of 
tbem.  I  hope  to  persuade  him  to  publish  it  within  a  yean  It  wiH 
make  an  ezeelient  help-meet  for  this  work.  The  two  Bhould  be  amal- 
gamated. 
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three  exceptifDos  of  about  a  month  eaefa^  the  ambor  has  prac- 
ticed washitig  his  body  in  cold  water,  and  follow  with^  the  fleah- 
brush.  The  first  exception  oecurred  in  Waehiogtoiiy  in  the 
apring  of  1838,  and  was  followed  by  a  serere  cold  and  feyeis 
which  laid  me  up  nearly  all  the  summer.  The  second,  oocur* 
led  in  the  fall  o(  1839,  i|nd  was  succeeded  immediately  by  a 
cold«  but  lesssevere  than  the  first,  a9  the  omission  was  shorter 
The  third  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  and  la^ed  about 
two  months,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  cold>  whieh 
can[ie  near  throwing  me  into  a  consumption,  and  has  but  just 
been  arrested,  and  mainly  by  a  feithfUl  application  of  cold 
baths  every  morniog.  At  np  other  .periods,  for  eight  yeais, 
have  I  had  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  cold,  and  presume  I 
shall  not  soon  have  another.     . 

All  children  are  extremely  fond  of  playing  in  the  wat^. 
This  disposition  should  be  encouraged.  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  cold  water  is  always  advisable  for  chiidrea;  this 
sliauld  be  determined  by  experience  and  the  constitutions,  ages, 
&c-  of  the  children.  The  feci  anay  ahaays  be  washed  in 
cold  water  with  safety,  whether  in  children  or  adults.  Jeffer- 
son attributed  his  uniform  health  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
he  washed  bis/eei  in  told  water  regularly  every  Qight  The 
injury  done  by  wet  feet  to  the  health,  is  in  part  understood, 
and  cold  feet  always  indicate  physical  debility.  .  Wasbinf 
the  feet  in  cold  water,  is  sure  to  make  cold  feet  warm  and  keep 
them  so,  and  this  will  wonderfully  improye  the  health  and 
spirits.  Wash  your  children's  feet  and  keep  them  warm,  yet 
put  little  on  them,  and  give  them  abundance  oiroom:  *6ojiig 
barefooted  in  the  summer,  will  benefit  boys,  rather  than  injure 
them  Bare  arms  and  an  opra  heck,  so  that  the  perspiratioa 
can  escape  freely,  will  improve  the  health ;  in  Ikot,  the  more 
the  surface  of  the  body  can  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
better. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS, 

Love  qf  acquiring  property  as  euck  ;  if^  feeling  of  mine  and 
iiineyOrofelaimj  rightful  posaessiony  and  ownership  ;  econ- 
^9  /  frugality ;  a  saving  dispasitian  ;  love  of  trading  ; 
thrift  ;  taking  care  that  nothing  gees  to  waste,  or  is  de- 
stroyed, 

^  Adaptation. — Man  requires  to  lay  by  ia  store,  a  full  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  of  the  boun- 
ties of  nature,  at  the  time  of  their  production,  sufficient  to  last 
till  another  supply  is  produced  by  the  hand  of  nature*.  With- 
out this  organ,  after  we  had  supplied  our  present  wants,  we 
should  waste  the  balance,  and  soon' be  out.  An  exchange  of 
property,  or  trading,  is  also  very  beneficial  to  both  buyer  and 
seller;  besides  interchanging  the  commodities  of  every  clime 
with  those  of  every  other.  We  need  clothes  houses,  tools, 
commodities  innumerable,  and  property  of  all  kinds,  laid  by 
against  a  time  of  need ;  this  organ  is  adapted  to  this  requisi- 
tion. It  also  tends  to  restrain  that  waste  and  profusion  which 
the  other  faculties  would  otherwise  occasion ;  and  prevents 
vice  by  producing  industry  and  economy. 

The  proper  rdgulation  of  this:faculty,is  all-important  )t 
dioald  be  sufficiently  active  always  to  procure  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  that  is,  to  furnish  the  other  faculties  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  legitimate  gratification,  and  to  secure  industry 
and  economy,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  hoard  money. 
Phieiiologfy  abovitnates  .both  tha  miser  and  tbe  spendthrift, 
bat  eommends  frugality  and  thrift.  To  say  that,  at  the  pre^ 
seal  ikae,  listo  oi^n  is  alto^tber  too  litge^  ia  but  to  utter  a 
tnM&Bm  too  apparent  to  reqmre  proof  Men  now  act  as  though 
to  make  money,  waa  the  9ummum  bonum  of  life,  tbe  great 
end,  attd  object  of  existence.  They  eeem  to  imagine  that 
theee  is  oa  enjoydient  in  life  exeept  inf  riehes,  and  benoe,  in 
their  eager  chase  after  money,  tliey  forego  most  of  the  etijoy- 
■tenia  q£  Kfe,  and  hasten  tteir^dearti.  Let  obildfen  be  taught 
to  value  money  m^nfy  us  an  entf^  aUd  yerto  allow  nothing  to 
be  waeled  or  aqftandeted.  ^  Prod^Hly  is  a  pfolMe  iriee,  fra- 
gpktilf,afittUfiil 
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Tfab  organ  is  larg^  in  most  children,  and  usually  requireB 
restraint.  It  is  the  inordinate  activity  of  this  organ  whidi 
makes  them  want  everything,  and  also  think  that  all  they  want 
is  their  own ;  merely  beeau^e  they  dtHrt  it.  They  claim 
Uiings  because  they  toan/  them,  and  do  not  seem  to  underotand 
the  difference  between  what  belongs  to  them  and  what  to 
Others.  Thiashould  be  early  taught  ihem,  and  this  &eulty 
put  under  the  dominion  of  the  moral  seniimenis  and  intellect. 

In  order  to  subdue  it,  do  not  snatch  or  force  from  them  tbiiigs 
which  they  may  haT«  gotten  hold  of,  but  persuade  them  to 
give  them  up  voluntarib/j  or  else  let  them  retain  them.  Not 
long  since,  I  entered  a  family  in  which  were  children  from  two 
years  old  and  upward.  The  youngest  two  had  become  inter- 
ested in  my  oharts  and  almanacs,  on  account  of  the  pictures 
in  them,  and  were  mussing  and  tearing  them.  Their  mother 
eaught  the  books  and  jerked  them  fr6m  them,  which  madened 
them  and  made  them  cry  violently.  I  handed  the  books  back 
to  the  children,  first  makmg  them  promise  they  would  not  in- 
jure them,  and  then  that  they  would  return  them  when  I  asked 
fcr  them.  This  promise  they  readily  made,  and  when  I  left, 
they  surrendered  them  without  a  murmur.  Let  childr^i  be 
induced  to  promise  to  do  what  is  right,  or  not  to  do  what  is 
wrong,  and  they  will  not  dare,  to  do  otherwise,  because  coo- 
science  will  compel  them  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

Never  let  children  know  that  they  are  one  whit  the  better 
because  their  parents  are  wealthy  or  likely  to  be  left  rick,  L<et 
the  purse  never  be  a  standard  of  valuation. 

In  tho  children  of  rich  par^its^  this  organ  is  aknoet  abrays 
smalL  Hence,  diildren  left  rich,  almost  always  aqdander 
their  father's  earnings,  and  die  poor.  In  such  eases,  let  diis 
organ  be  cultivated.  Get  them  a  box,  and  encourage  their 
dropping  their  pennies  .and  shillings  into  it,  rather  than  to 
spend  them  for  cakes  and  candies,  and  give  them  money  for 
this  purpose.  After  they  have  husbanded  a  sufficient  sam^ 
buy  for  them  a  sheep,  or  some  kitad  of  property  thai  will 
bring  them  in  something,  or  else  put  out  their  mot)iey  upon  m* 
UreH  ;  and  eneoun^fe  Ihem  to  7ay  1^  for  the  future.  Whe& 
cbildien  have  everything  that  heart  lean  wish,  fiinushed  sit 
their  handsy  they  have  no  occasion  to  ciikirate  the  laying;mp 
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quality^  and  hence  this  organ  becomes  small^  and  this  vesults 
m  their  spending  the  property  left  them  by  unwise  parents. 
A  youth  n  richer  without  a  cent^  but  with  mdustrious  and 
economieal  habits,  than  with  thousands  in  pocket  but  wiiAaut 
economy*  Do  not  leave  children  wealthy,  unless  you  wish  to 
carae  and  ruin  them ;  for  the  correctness  of  this  advice,  I  ap*- 
peal  to  the  observations  of  the  reader  in  regard  to  those  within 
his  knowledge  left  wealthy.  I  would  allow  no  man  to  settle 
ten  thousand  dollaxs  upon  either  of  my  children,  and  if  I  were 
worth  mittions,  I  would  set  them  to  earning  their  own  pro- 
perty, simply  furnishing  them  the  mean«  of  doing  so*  Money 
givm  to  childven,  is  never  prised.  They  know  nothing  of  its 
worth,  unless  ihey  have  atguired  it  ihetiuelveSf  but  they  set 
great  value  upon  what  their  awn  efforts  have  procured.  Oive 
them  a  chance  to  make  theii  own  podcet  nioney,  and  you  will 
prevent  prodigality  and  secure  industry.  If  a  farmer,  give 
your  son  a  piece  of  ground  and  time  to  cultivate  it;  with  a 
part  of  its  pfoducts  let  him  buy  a  pig,  or  sheep,  or  calf,  and 
feed  it  on  the  rest,  and  so  go  on  to  augment  his  property  till 
he  is  okl  enough  to  set  up  in  business  for  himseld  So  if  you 
are  a  merchant  or  &  tradesman.  Youth  should  have  a  chance 
to  earn  money,  and  then  have  the  disposal  of  all  they  make, 
yet  of  but  little  more.  Unless  really  in  distress,  parents  should 
never  poeket  the  earnings  of  their  children,  but  should  let 
them  have  an  opportunity  of  making  all  they  feel  disposed  to 
make,  and  then  have  the  entire  disposal  of  it;  except  that  they 
should  he  odviseiL 

There  are  two  organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  one  for  making 
money,  another  for  keeping  it ;  the  former  occupying  the*  back 
and  lower  portion  of  old  Acquisitiveness,  and  within  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  ear,  and  the  part  that  saves  it,  occu- 
pying  the  forepart  of  it  The  upper  portion^  also,  probably 
creates  a  desire  for  ooparinerehip.  The  money  making  part 
of  Acquisitiveness,  is  generally  large  in  American  headsy^ 
hence,  their  '^mpassing  sea  and  land  to  make  one^'  dollar; 
but  their  money-keeping  organ  is  usually  small ;  hence,  their 
ex^vagioice  and  wastefulness. 
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SECRETIVENBSS, 

Policy  ;  management ;  acting  under  assumed  aspects  ;  dis^ 
guising  one^s  real  sentiments ^and^  purposes;  ^nesse; 
evasion^  cunning,  reserve  j  playing  Opossum. 

ADAFTATioir. — ^Man  requires  defence.  CombatiTenesa  de* 
fends  and  protects  us  by  boldly  meeting  bxA  drying  threaten- 
ing danger  $  CauUonsness  protects  by  forseeing  the  eyil  and 
fleeing  therefrom,  and  Secretiveness  protects  by  emplo)ang 
stratagem,  hoisting  false  colors,  operating  behind  the  cnrtaiDy 
and  pretending  to  do  one  thing,  yet  really  doing  another.  Its 
abuses  are  hypocrisy,  deceit,  lying,  slander,  douUe*deaiing,ftc 

There  are  twt>  or  more  functions  or  subdivisions  of  this  or- 
gan, or  else  seyeral  members  of  this  secretive  family^  The 
fore  part  of  this  organ,  exercises  the  function  of  policy^  or 
manages  well ;  employing  a  shrewdness  and  tact  in-  obtain- 
ing ends  by  hidden  means ;  the  upper  portion  refuses  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  either  falsifies  outright*  or  erades  every  ques- 
tion asked,  and  the  back  and  lower  portion,  has  io  do  with 
ne^hborhood  scandajil,  secrets,  lie.  Those  in  whom  it  is 
•mall,  pursue  a  strait«forward,  open  sincere  oourse,  do  as  they 
agree,  never  work  the  wires ;  are  what  they  seem  to  be,  and 
hoist  no  false  colors.  Those  in  wfatom  it  is  large,  appear  to 
be  driving  at  one  thing,  when  in  reality  they  are  druring  al 
another ;  move  with  adroitness  and  cunning,  are  oily,  mystert- 
oos,  enignmtioal,  guarded,  foxy,  atid  always  employ  policy, 
artifice,  and  stratagem  to  effect  their  ends. 

*  In  every  instance  in  which  1  have  seen  die  upper  portion  of 
diis  &calty  magnetized,  the  patient  hasjasserted  the  most  pdpaUe  and 
downright  fateehoods,  one  after  the  other,  each  ctenying  the  preeding,  to 
be  itself  contradicted  in  the  next  breath.  Thus,  I  asked  one  with  tUe 
faculty  magnstised,  wbers  he  came  from  tonky.  •*FniBi  New  York, 
no,  from  London,"  said  he.  What,  from  London^iMtey  j^  I  enqmrad. 
««No,"  said  be,  ••bom  PbUadelphia."  I  told  him  he  came  from  A«* 
bum  that  day.  This  he  roundly  denied,  though  it  was  the  fact*  mid 
dien  said  that  the  Aubam  prison  had  been  lemoved  to  Syneuse  l^kaf 
iay.  The  truth  ooold  not  be  got  out  of  him,  even  though  there 
no  possible  motive  for  deoeiviDg. 
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Rib  a  pforerb  tfaet  '^ildien  and  fools  alvaya  qroak  Ihe 
trttih/^  Childfen  never  falsify  -till  tbevhave  be^i  taught  td 
do  80,  either  by  example  or  pt ee^t  rareBts  are  by  no  meane 
imffifiimiLy  careful  on  thie  point  They  tell  their  children 
more  hes  than  they  are  aware  of.  ^If  yen  do  that  again  V\\ 
whip  you/'  exclaims  a  rexed  parent  The  next  day  the  chdd 
oouuni^  the  same  offirncet  but  the  punishment  is  not  admhiis* 
tered.  The  ct^ld's  confidence  in  the  parent's  intidgrity^  is 
weataied,  the  parent  degrades  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  chUd 
as  a  liar,  and  the  chQd  does  not  heed  subsequent  tbreatil. 
A  few  days  ago,  while  standmg  on  the  wharf  in  New  York,  a 
lutle  ^1,  some  fire  years  old,  stepped  seyeral  times  on  the 
edge  of  the  dock -to  witness  the  rushing  of  the  waters  between 
the  dock  and  a  ship.  Two  or  three  times,  her  fitdier  eom* 
manded  ber.net  to  go  ftere  again ;  at  last,  he  threalened  that  if 
flhe  did  go  there  again^  he  would  throw  her  into  the  river.  A 
minate  aiierwards,  I  stepped  up  to  the  girl  and  asked  her,  in 
his  beajring,  if  Ae  reaUy  thoughi  her  father  would  throw  her 
into  the  river  if  die  wanttfiere  again.  She  bang  her  bead^ 
but  said  nothing ;  for  dhe  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  her 
fiuher  woidd  ^ot  fulfil  so.  morderoiM  a  threat,  even  though  she 
should  violate  his  command.  In  other  words,  he  had  Ued  to 
has  in  thnatening  lo  do  what  she-knew  he  would  notdo. 

Make  lew  t»roflirises,  few  ftrelttenlligs,  to  your  children,  and. 
ecrupuloilriy  fiiUU  every  one  of  them.  It  is  natttral  for  chiU 
dren  to  take  their  parents  and  others  at  their  word ;  and  be* 
lieve  that  they  teU  the  truth.  The  sentiment  of  truth  grows 
nalnro/SI^  in  the  soil  of  thehiiman  heart ;  and  confidence  hi 
flie  declarations  of  others^  Is  one  of  iie  blessed  fruits.  As  tfa^ 
k  w  regpards  ^very  man  as  honest  until  he  iBjbuTid  to  be  a  ras* 
caU  so  man  intuitively  regards  his  fellow  snien  as  honest,  tiH 
experience  prorea  them  to  be  rogues,  and  even  then  he  trusts 
fhem  still.  I  eavy  not  those  who  pride  tfiemselyes  on  being 
suspieious  and  always  on  ^e  alert  in  regard  (o  ttieir  fellow 
men.  It  is  hard  to  be  deceived,  but  more  sorrowful  and  deso** 
laleataB  is  titt^t  heart,  which  distnisis  and  su^vets  aU  aroutad 
fatal. '  HUb  suspicion  should  not  he  emplc^ed  in  the  brteatsof 
children,  at  least  by  deceiving  them,  or  tetting  ttbem  tmtmtfas. 

Mf  bsother  teUs  an  exceUent  story  in  illnstratiott  of  this 
poistt.  ^Amt^fi»f»mtorituiiMT9mumi^ 
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SDOie  pettf  falsohood,  aad  took  him  to  task  fcHr  it;  teUilig  him 
what  aa  awfully  wicked  thing  it  was  to  tall  lieB,  and  to  what 
an  awfal  place  liars  would  go  hereafter,  &e.  As  he  left  h^r, 
he  said  behind  her  back,  to  a  servant,  ^' Well^  she^U  go  th^s 
too,  for  she  told  me  a  lie  yesterday.'^  What  effect  can  the  ad< 
monitions  of  parents  as  to  telling  lies  have  on  those  ^ildrea 
who  have  caught  their  instructors  in  abenatioiis  firon  the  truth. 
Parents  and  teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  aot  to  doTiate  an 
iota  from  the  naked  truths  and  to  represent  things  preeu^  a$ 
they  are. 

Fashionable  life  is  only  one  continual  round  of  dacq»tioa 
and  mere  outside  pretences.  In  VoL  IV  of  the  Jooraal,  p.  i324, 
the  editor  defines  modem  politeness  as  ^^telllng  while  and 
black  lies,  and  playing  Pm  a  fool  and  your'e  another/'  <*(Hi, 
kow  do  you  do,  Miss  Fashionable  ?  Why,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you !  I  have  not  seen  you  this  long  time.  Why  ha^^  you 
not  called  hi^fore  f  Oh,  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Now  dan^i  gs 
yet  Do  call  again,''  &c.  But  no  sooner  is  she  gone  Uian,  in 
the  presenc0  of  her  childreUf  she  says,  ^TThat  old  thing  is  really 
hateful-^-I  never  could  bear  her,  and  don^t  see  what  she  calk 
so  often  for,  and  stays  so  long.  I'm  sure  /never  want  to  ses 
her  again."  Children  hear  both  her  pleasantness  and  com- 
pliments to  her.  face,  and  hi^r  back^Htnoig  after  she  leaves,  and 
learn  to  put  an  appearances  to  suit  oceuHons ;  that  is»  to  be 
deceitful^  and  make  pretence  Thus  is^  truth  sacrificed  M 
the  shrine  of  fashion,  and  the  moral  feelings  of  children  and 
all  who  hear,  lowered  down.  Let  truth  be  held  a»  Miwrf. 
Never  invite  persons  to  visit  you  unless  you  really  desire  to 
see  them.  Be  honest,  not  oply  because  '^honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  but  especially  to  make  your  children  so  \  for  truth  is 
more  valuable  than  rubies. 

Never  let  children  know  that  you  distrust  or  mistrust  them* 
Deal  with  them  as  though  you  thought  them  honest.  Take 
Hiem  at  their  word*  Never  let  them  know  that  you  tbinkthey 
can  lie,  till  the  proof  is  too  positive  to  be  denied,  and  then 
rather  exhort  and  encourage  them  to  do  heiier^  than  dUgrace 
them  for  having  done  wrong;  Beasons  fisr  this  wiU  be  given 
under  Approbativeness. 

It  is  perfetidy  proper  to  exercise  tteir  SeeretitwesB,  but 
always  tiader  Ika  doaniM:  of  CaBeeisi^ttpiesai     It  may 


properly  bd  ezeieiaed  in  wilhholdisg  jM>m€ftfiing»»  but  luiTer  iu 
false  coloring.  If  one  be  tryuig  to  jfenet  o»t  your  bmriness^ 
su  as  to  take  advantage  of  you,  you  roay  i^ot  lie  to  hitU)  yet 
may  say  notbing,  or  may  put  him  on  the  wrong  track  and  thm 
let  him  eatch  himself  in  the  very  ^are  he  has  laid  for  you^  but 
neveir  lie ;  and  employ  Secretireness  mainly  in  proieeiing 
yourself  J  seldom  in  deceiving  others. 

CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Precaution ;  care ;  eolicUude ;  fear ;  provUion  againsi 
tmani  and  darker  ;  apprehension ;  .fleeing  from  foreseen^ 
enils. 

ADAFFATioir. — Man  is  thrown  into  a  world  fuH  of  dangers. 
His  whole  journey  through  life,  is  beset  with  them  at  every 
step,  so  nuQier<>u8,  so  appallingy  as  to  threaten  him  contmually 
with  pain  and  death.  If  his  Maker  had  thrown  around  him 
the  shield  of  his  Almi^tji  protection,  so  that  no  evil  could 
p^ietrate  that  shield,  this  faculty  would  have  been  uncalled 
for,  ami  very  detrimental,  by  continuaUy  treating  false  alarms, 
and  keeping  Urn  in  suspense  without  cause ;  but,  if  he  had 
been  eneated  without  this  faculty,  these  impending  dangers 
and  difficulties  would  soon  destroy  all  his  peace,  pleasures, 
and  even  life  itseE  The  shield  of  protection,  mentioned 
abave>  would  have  been  cumbersome,  and  yet  man  must  be 
protected;  and  this  faculty  effectually  protects  him,  not  only 
without  inconvenience  to  him,  but  it  even  affords  \x\m  pleasure 
to  provide  against  prospective  evils,  make  all  sqfe^  and  take 
care  oi  every  thing. 

» 

Its  feebleness  is  followed  by  impnidence  and  misfortune,  its 
excess,  causes  unnecessary  fears,  procrastination^  irresolution^ 
and  cowardice* 

The  fact  that  this  organ  is  generally  large  in  children,  is  in 
beautifol  keeping  with  their  greater  need  of  the  oigan.  In^ 
experieneedf  their  muscles  wesdc  and  not  accustomed  to  vigor- 
ous ezeireisey  and  their  ounds  undiscipliped,  unless  CaiHious* 
Bess  were  entremaly  active,  instinctively  to  warn  a»d  protect 
them,  ttiSEy  would  9bon  be  destroyed.  Br w  a  mother's  tmdev 
ease  and  iooessanc  watchipg,  ave  inraAcient  to  preserve  then 
frooiMCideitts}  lor  acaielwi  obJAd  is.cwlimaUf  hvting  oi 
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tmming^  or  ctaning  itsetf,  or  faHingy  or  meeting  wtdi  a  thou* 
flaoe  acddentsfcom  carelessness. 

This  organ  is  generally  quite   large  enough  in  children, 
without  increasing  its  action  hy  frightening  them.     Its  ex- 
cess fills  its  possessor  with  'continual  and  groundless  alarm, 
and  thus  causes  a  great  amount  of  suffering ;  hence  this  excess^ 
riiould  never  be  induced  by  telling  them  frightful  stories,  or 
making  them  afraid  of  the  dark,  or  threatening  them,  &c. 
This  organ  is  too  large  in  most  mothers,  so  that  children  usu- 
ally inherit  too  much  fear,  and  then  these  very  mothers,  lov- 
ing their  children  so  intensely,  and  then  having  so  much  fear, 
are  doubly  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  children,  and  there- 
fore keep  oontinoally  cautioning  them,  telling  them  to  lake 
care,  or  that  they  will  fall,  &c.,  even  when  they  are  in  no  dan- 
ger, thereby  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  Add 
to  this,  that  parents  often  punish  their  children  by  shutting 
Ihem  up  in  a  dark  room  or  in  a  cellar,  or  threaten  them  con- 
tinually, and  we  have  abundant  cause  for  those  tisilse  alarms 
and  groundless  fears  which  render  so  many  lives  a  burden.  If 
fliift  organ  be  small,  scaring  them  may  do  them  good  by  exeit 
ing  and  enlarging  it ;  but  if  this  organ  be  large,  they  will  gen« 
•tally  look  out  for  the  breakers,  and  may  be  trusted  with  Che 
care  of  themselves,  if  not  of  the  younger  children. 

When  this  organ  is  too  large,  not  only  should  the  child  never 
be  frightened,  but  every  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to 
quiet  fear,  and  make  them  feel  safe,  so  that  the  organ  may 
diminish  by  inaction. 

Another  means  of  reducing  its  power,  is  by  offsetting  it  by 
Combativeness  ;  that  is,  by  exciting  cowra^c.  My  brother  tells 
an  excellent  story  in  illustration  of  this  point.  The  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  — — ,  of  Bennington,  Vt,  was  waked  up  in  the  even- 
ing by  a  terrible  noise  of  the  rats  scampering  and  sereaming 
over  his  head,  which  frightened  him  so  terrtbly  that  his  mother 
was  obliged  to  take  him  up.  His  father,  on  hearing  Ifab  faet, 
mid  this  would  never  do,  and  staid  at  home  the  neact  evening 
en  purpose  te  conquer  bis  fear.  Soon  after  being  potto  bed 
Ifae  next  night,  he  heard  the  sereamtng  and  rteing  of  fte  mts, 
a&d  became  again  terribly  frighleoed.  His  fitther  went  lathe 
bed|  intending  te  e^mptl  him  net  to  be  ecaMd;  but  the  poor 


agomzed  boy  caught  hold  of  hiis  iktbei's  neck  and  cteng  to  it 
with  the  grasp  of  desparatioo^  The  father,  cpo^Ued  at  last 
to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  violence  of  the  boy's  fear,  took 
him  J^,  and  cast  about  for  some  otter  means  of  subdaiog 
a  feeling  calculated^  otherwise,  to  render  him  wretched  for 
life,  by  making  him  a  prey  to  fears  wholly  groundless.  He 
sent  for  a  stick,  not  to  whip  the  Aoy,  as  many  parents  would 
have  done,  (though  this  course  would  only  have  increased  the 
evil,}  but  for  the  boy  to  whip  the  raU.  Giving  it  to  him,  ha 
encouraged  him  to  strike  oiithe  floor,  so  as  to  scare  awciy  the 
rats.  The  boy,  finding  the  staff  iu  his  own  hands,  felt  quite 
courageous,  struck  on  the  floor,  and  was  induced,  after  much 
persuasion,  to  go  up  to  the  wall  and  strike  on  it.  The  father 
helping  him,  noise  enough  was  made  to  really  scare  away  the 
rats  for  the  time  being.  ^^There,''  says  the  father,  ^^you  see 
yoii  have  scared  away  the  rats.  They  are  afraid  of  you,  so 
you  never  need  to  fear  them  again.  If  they  plague  you  again, 
strike  them  and  kill  them."  The  boy  finally  went  to  bed, 
stick  in  hand,  full  of  courage,  feeling  that  he  was  master. 
This  single'  incident  gave  Gombativeness  the  ascendency  over 
Cautiousness,  and  saved  him  from  becoming  a  coward.  Never 
tell  frightful  stories  to  children  having  this  organ  large,  nor 
allow  them  to  be  frightened  with  hideous  sights  or  sounds, 
nor  tell  them  that  ydu  will  throw  them  out  of  the  window,  or 
cut  off  their  ears  or  finger,  &c. ;  because,  if  they  believe  you, 
they  wiU  really  be  frightened,  but  if  they  do  not  believe  yoa, 
they  will  think,  the  less  of  you.  Cautiousness  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  higher  sentiments,  by  making  theni  fear  to  do  wrongs 
or  to  offend  Qod,l)y  violating  his  laws,  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
pensities. 

APPROBATIVENESS. 


^ 


Regard  far  eharacier,  reputmtion^  the  ipeeirAsv  ^  P^ophy 
what  others  think  and  say,  ^c;  desire  /or  a  good  vamm  f 
love  of  7|iAiSEj  popularity^  fame^  notority^  fyc  ;  pride  qf 
character  ;  ambition  to  became  distinguished;  feeling  qf 
sham^;  moriijication* 

Some  things  are  in  their  very  nature  shameful,  while  others 
ai:e  praiseworthy.  We  cannot  help  praisic^g  certain  actioi^ 
and  qiialities,  oor  help  regaxdiag  othess  as  ditigrMe^L    W^^ 
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naiuralfy  esteem  some  mea  and  despise  othezs.  Urn  «ri^ 
ginaly  constitutional  quality  of  pniieeworthiness  and  disgrace- 
falness,  as  applied  to  actions,  has  its  countefpart  in  Approba- 
tiveness.  Are  you  not  aahamtd  of  yourself,  and  that  is  a  fine 
boy,  are  appeals  to  this  faculty.  Its  excess  and  abuse  pro- 
duce vanity,  artificial  man  ners,  extravagant  decorations  of 
the  person,  out-side  show  and  display;  formal  politeness, 
iashionable  etiquette ;  a  boastful  spirit,  &c.,  &c.  Censure  and 
ridicule,  both  strike  upon  this  faculty. 

This  organ  is  large  in  most  children,  and  extremely  liable 
to  be  pervertedy  especially  in  girls;  hence  the  importance  of 
proper  cultivation.  Its  location  by  the  side  of  GotiscieDtioii»^ 
ness,  shows  that  it  is  designed  to  act  in  concert  with  it,  and 
thereby  produce  a  regard  for  mora/ character  mainly.  Praise 
should  be  bestowed  mostly  on  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
yet  it  is  bestowed  upon  riches,  fine  and  fashionable  attire:  a 
handsome  face,  and  even  upon  fighting,  gormandizing,  &c. 
Children  should  be  praised  mainly  for  intellectual  attainments 
and  moral  worth.  They  should  never  know  that  they  are  any 
better  because  they  have  on  a  fine  dress,  or  a  new  bonnet,  or 
are  handsome,  or  appear  splendidly  and  fashionably  attired; 
and  yet  most  parents  do  praise  their  children  for  things  wholly 
extraneous  to  themselves,  and  entirely  destitute  of  aU  moral 
character. 

When  this  organ  is  too  large,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  foster  or  feed  it  by  praise,  its  natural  food.  When  the 
child,  already  overstocked  with  it,  says  and  does  smart  things 
Ho  be  seen"  and  bdmired,  never  notice-  their  fishing  for 
praise,  yet  do  not  frown  on  them ;  for  this  also  excites  and, «ear« 
or  hardens  this  faculty.  Let  their  attempts  to  elicit  praise 
pass  unheededf  and  never  listen  to  praise  except  demanded 
by  really  praiseworthy  actions. 

Too  much  precaution  cannot  be  taken  not  to  mortify  or 
disgrace  them.  Sense  of  character  is  one  of  the  strongest 
promoters  of  virtue  and  restraints  upon  vice,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  conduct.  When  yonng  person's  regard 
for  character  is  gone,  all  hope  is  gone,  and  almost  certain  ruin 
awaits  him.  Mortifying  and  shaming  children,  is  directly 
calculated  to  sear  or  harden  this  faculty,  because  it  is  painful. 
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and  Ae  pak^ol  exercise  of  erety  ofgan,  benumbs  and  wisak- 
ens  it*  As  beeoming  fitmiliar  wilh  distreas,  blunts  Benevo- 
lence and  wears  off  its  tender  edges,  as  the  goadings  and  com- 
punctions a{  a  guilty  conscience  sear  and  benumb '  moral  feel- 
ing, as  oft-repeated  profanations  of  God  and  things  sacred, 
blmit  Veneration,  as  the  loss  or  nnfaitbfahiess  of  friends 
wounds  friendship  and  tears  asunder  its  tender  fibrils,  so 
shame  and  disgrace  blunt  sense  of  character,  and  weaken 
ambition.*  Great  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  to  keep 
their  reputation  with  you  and  with  themselves  good.  If  they 
feel  that^  they  are  disgraeed  in  your  eyes,  their  wounded  Ap- 
probativeness  excites  Combativeness,  and  they  feel  indignant  at 
you ;  more  especially,  if  you  shame  them  for  things  which  they 
did  not  know  to  be  disgraceful  beforehand.  The  reader  must 
have  often  seen  a  single  sharp  word,  or  even  a  slight  look  'Of 
displeasure,  strike  deeply  into  the  heart  of  children,  and  grieve 
them  exceedily,  even  though  iittlq  was  meant  by  the  parent. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  positive  cruelty  of  thus  lashing  up 
their  feelings  so  unmercifully,  this  shows  how  exceedingly 
tender  are  the  feelings  of  children,  and  how  much  care  should 
be  taken  topre$erte  this  tenderness  unviolated. 

If  this  organ  be  too  large,  and  it  be  desirable  to  reduce  it, 
do  not  feed  it)  but  put  intellect  over  against  it  by  reflections 
like  the  following.  ^Well,  sup  pose  they  do  think  thus  of  me, 
what  of  it  ?  What  if  I  cannot  appear  as  well  as  others  ?  Pm 
too  swisitive  on  this  subject ,  and  so  will  dismiss  it,  and  employ 
my  naind  with  other  matters. 

Do  not  educate  yout  children,  especiatly  your  girls^  to  be 
puppet  $howSf  nor  excite  their  love  of  display^  because 
neither  of  these  constitute  the  legitimate  function  of  this  fa- 
euliy.  Never  incite  children  to  karn  by  rewards,  premiums, 
tickets,  or  medals  for  excelling  in  study.  Nor  should  honorary 
oppoinimentM  at  colleges,  academies,  &c.,  be  distributed  to  the 
best  scholars.  Let  children  and  students  be  induced  to  learn, 
not  because  they  wiU  thereby  get  their  Approbativeness  in- 
flated by  praise,  but  let  the  intrinHc  value  qf  the  knowledge 
acquired^  and  the  pleaimre  derived  from  study  itself,  be  their 

*  On  p.  9fkoi  die  snthoc's  work  on  Mstrimony,  thb  prineiplr  wlH 
be  found  fidy  prssenfsd  sad  illufltnrteil. 


main  motive  for  study,  Suidy iog  for  the  sake  of  prai^e^  trill 
hardly  benefit  any  one,  but  studying  for  the  aake  of  studjTj  or 
for  the  pkamre  d^i  ved  from  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faciil* 
ties,  will  leave  a  permanent  good  befa&nd.  If  children  study 
because  they  are  praised  for  it,  ais  soon  as  the  prajae  iar  which 
they  study  is  discontinued/the  indueementto  stndy  ceases,  and 
their  books  are  laid  aside ;  but  if  they  study  beeause  of  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  $tiiay  itself,  these  induce* 
ments  will  always  excite  them  to  new  and  inccejEised  intelleet- 
ual  effort,  • 

The  portion  of  brain  heretofore  allotted  to  ApprobativeoesB, 
has  recently  been  found  to  contain  seyeral  organsi  one  of 
Jealousy,  which  lies  between  this  organ  and  CautiouBness ; 
Modesty 9  which  lies  on  the  inside  of  Approbativeness,  n^ct  to 
8elf*Esteem;  lo^e  of  dress,  lower  down,  and  love  of  fame  or 
public  life,  tii^er  up,  besides  several  others, 

S]fiLF-ESTEEM, 

"  I  am  better  than  kboo." 

Se^-respeci ;  ee(f-eanfidei^ce ;  ^^^aii^aeUon ;  Be^-eon^Uh 
cency ;  nobleness ;  digmiy ;  love  cf  power;  indepepemknct ; 
love  qf  liierijf  and  freedom  ;  thai  high-ioned  sense  qfhisnr 
or  and  manfy  feeling  which  despises  meannessj  commands 
respect f  and  aspires  to  be  and  do  something  worthy  ^fotufs 
self 

Its  abnees  are  pride,  haughtiness^  egotism,  swaggering  pre- 
tentions; a  domineering,  self-safficient,  artstocratical,  tyraniz- 
ing  spirit,  which  would  subject  all  othei^  to  obedionoe  and 
eervitude* 

* 

AnAFTAmm. — ^George  Ckimbe,  in  his  lectures  in  Philadel- 
phia, remarked  in  reference  to  this  organ,  that 'when  we  be- 
hold the  wonderful  exhibitions  of  power  displayed  in  the 
works  of  nature,  the  vastness  and  glory  of  the  starry  heavens, 
the  beauties,  wonders,  and  infinite  wisdom  of  Ihe  works  of 
creation,  and  especially,  when  we  behold  in  mute  astoniahment 
the  fells  of  Niagara,  we  feel  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  our 
own  utter  wmvrthiness  and  nothingness^  when  compared 
with  the  rest  <tf  ereation.  Left  to  feel  hie  own  ineignifiouice 
rad  littleness  as  it  is^  man  eevld  never  bold  npbisbead^  but 


would  be  borne  dovn  to  tbe  earth  with  thjs  orerwhehmag 
sense  of  utter  nothiogneas.  The  organ  of  Self-Esteem  is 
gwen  us  to  e^mnieraci  this  feeling^  and  make  us  feel  that  we 
are  something,  when  in  fact,  we  are  comparatively  nothing. 
Of  oooise  then,  nature  liesn  and  tells  us  lies.  From  this  doc- 
trine, I  dissent  in  toto.  Not  only  do  I  reject  the  define  that 
nature  lies  by  telling  us  we  are  something,  when  in  fact  we 
are  nothing ;  but  I  regard  man  as  <'the  noblest  work  of  God" 
within  our  knowledge.  I  regard  organised  matter  as  con- 
taining wonders  infinitely  greater  than  any  found  in  matter 
not  organized.  I  regard  man,  considered  merely  as  an  ani* 
mal,  or  the  functions  and  adaptions  of  his  physical  nature,  as 
infinitely  more  wonderful,  because  displaying  more  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  greatness  of  the  Creator,  than  all  the 
rest  of  creation.  But  man's  physical  nature  is  but  a  straw,  a 
cyph^,  when  compared  With  his  mental  and  moral  nature. 
Afind  forms  the  crowning  excellence  and  wonder  of  creation. 
The  world  was  made  for  man,  and  man  was  made  for  mind. 
In  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature  it  is  that  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  mainly  ex- 
hibited. Man  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  earth 
and  its  Maker.  Words  can  ne^er  express  the  wonders,  bean- 
ties,  and  power  evinced  in  tbe  creation  of  man^s  mental  and 
moral  natuie.  Man  therefore  holds  an  important,  and  an  ele- 
vated poddon  in  tbe  rank  of  creation,  and  really  ehea  possess 
exceUoncies  of  the  highest  order ;  and  Self-E^eem  is  given 
him  to  make  hkn  ^Qsjpreeui/e  these  high  e^ds  and  noble  quali- 
ties of  his  nature— 40  make  him  yk/ that  he  iBUfhat  he  is, 
and  thus  to  inerease  hjb  efibfts  to  become  in  conduct  what  he 
is  by  nature. 

Without  this  faculty,  or  with  a  poor  opinion  of  one's  capa- 
bilities, how  little  will  be  attempted  or  accomplished?  All 
effort  will  be  paralysed  and  the  character  demeaned  and  de- 
graded. With  this  faculty  fully  developed,  self-confidence  is 
inspired ;  Ae  aims  are  high,  the  whole  character  and  conduct 
are  ennobled,  and  a  digidfied  position  in  society  is  assumed. 

Self-reliance^  should  be  cultivated  in  children.  Instead  of 
helping  them  to  every  little  thing,  learn  them  to  help  them- 
selves.    A  man  that  ret^uires  to  be  waited  upon  a  great  deal, 
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wUl  never  accomplish  much,  but  those  who  rely  on  their  own 
exertions,  taking  hold  with  their  own  hands  of  whatever  is  to 
be  done,  will  effect  something  important.  The  story  of  the 
quail  and  the  husbandman,  will  illustrate  this  point.  As  long 
as  the  old  quail  saw  the  husbandman  rely  upon  his  neighbors 
to  harvest  the  grain  in  which  she  had  her  nest,  she  felt  safe, 
and  made  no  preparations  for  moving ;  but  the  moment  she 
heard  that  he  himself  was  to  harvest  it  the  next  day,  she 
changed  her  quarters,  Franklin  says,  if  you  want'  anything 
done  wetlj  do  it  yourself.  The  due  exercise  of  Self-Esteem, 
creates  this  self-reliance. 

Children  should  also  early  be  encouraged  to  feel  and  act  as 
though  they  were  worth  sometbingi  as  though  they  were  pre- 
paring to  become  men  and  women,  and  should  be  taught 
that  they  wejre  created  for  some  important  end.  Tbis^  so  far 
from  inflating  them  with  pride,  is  calculated  to  humble  them, 
or  at  least  to  increase  their  endeavors  to  fit  themselves  to  act 
w.ell  so  important  a  peurt. .  The  idea  is  quite  prevalent  that  this 
course  will  render  them  egotistical  and  self-sufficient^  but  from 
this  opinion  I  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting.  Self-Esteem  can 
be  andd^ould  be  cultivated,  and  so  cultivated  as  to  benefit ^  not 
injute*  Any  other  view,  implies  that  Self-EIsteem  is  a  bad 
faeoUy,  a  principle  wholly  refuted  by  Phrenology,  which 
shows  a//  our  primary  £Eiealties  to  be  good  in  their  original  na- 
ture and  primitive  funptions. 

If  your  boy  be  guilty  of  any  mean,  self^degrading  aet^  talk 
to  him  as  folloyrs.  ^ Why,  John,  I  tfiought  you  Were  too  much 
of  a  man  to  do  that.  If  you  want  to  wear  clothes  like  men, 
you  must  be  a  man  in  everything.  I  really  want  yiou  to  think 
more  of  yourself  than  to  do  that  again/'  &c.  Still,  to  gire 
him  a  little  cane  and  umbrella  when  it  rains,  to  dress  him  off 
with  frills  and  ruffles,  and  make  him  think  he  is  a  man  because 
he  dresses  like  one,  is  ruinous.  The  discriminating  reader 
will  mark  the  difference  between  cultivating  the  noble  and 
manly  in  feeling  and  conduct j  and  dressing  them  till  they 
swell  and  strut  and  vaunt  themselves  because  they've  got  a 
cane,  or  wear  a  fashionable  cloak.  When  I  see  a  boy  from 
six  to  twelve,  dressed  in  the  height  of  gentlemen's  fashion, 
winging  his  cane,  smoking  a  cigar,  talking  very  big«  perhaps 
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trying  to  swear,  threataiing,  and  priding  himaelf  cm  his  exie- 
riorif  I  think  his  parents  do  not  know  mnch,  and  thai  be  is 
entenng  the  broad  road  to  ruin.  . 

I  have  often  been  pained  to  see  Uule  girls  parading  the  pave- 
menty  siqperbijr  dressed,  with  a  muff  and  sun-ehade,  profusely 
raffled  off,  and  walking  with  as  muoh  self-importance  as 
though  they  were  queens.  Let  me  entreat  parents  i|ot  thus 
to  make  fools  of  themselves  and  puppet-shows  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  to  train  them  up  to  pride  themselves  on  their  intel^ 
kciual  and  moral  qualities  and  not  oft  their  exterior. 

Above  all  things^  do  not  try  to  make  your  jrtV/ti  young  ladies* 
Green  fruit  is  unwholesome  and  unsavory ;  so  are  green  wo- 
men. Let  girls  be  girls,  till  nature  makes  them  women.  Let 
them  romp,  rattle,  play,  and  appear  naturally j  till  they  them- 
selves assome  the  appearance  and  station  of  woman.  Trying 
to  make  them  women  while  they  are  girls,  besidas  fmveattng 
ezeratse  hi  playa  &0.7  aiidtlMis  retardiBg  tbe  prowlh  and  im- 
pairing iheir  headth,  renders  tbem  aniAoial  and  affscted,  and 
bedims  the  beanliea  and  the  graoea  of  natiu«. 

Self-Esteem  probably  comprises  two  or  three  organs,  the 
lower  pfat  of  it,  nfext  to  Concentrativeness,  exercising  the  func- 
tion of  unit ;  and  creating  love  of  liberty^  disposition  to  do 
one^s  own  thinking  and  acting,  to  choose  for  himself  and  take 
the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct ;  to  pay  one's  own  way 
through  life,  and  take  favors  of  no  one,  &c ;  and  the  upper 
portion,  experiencing  the  function  of  dignity,  elevation,  self- 
respect,  &c.  Love  of  power,  is  doubtless  located  near  Self- 
Esteem«  On  all  Napoleon  coin,  the  lower  portion  of  Self- 
Esteem  presents  a  most  extraordinary  protuberance,  while 
lovers  of  popular  liberty,  and  all  true  republican's,  will  be 
found  deficient  there. 

To  cultivate  Self-Esteein,  remember  that  this  poor  opinion 
of  yourself  which  oppresses  you,  this  sense  of  unworthiness, 
inferiority,  insignificance,  and  striking  iiiffidence  mider  which 
you  l&bot,  is  caused,  not  by  your  aeh^i  inferietity  B»d  tin- 
w^rlhinMSf  Imt  by  ydnt  flOkiall  SeW'EMeMi ;  that  yoa.  under- 
ratty  'yourself,  and  require  to  hold  up  your  head,  Bxtd  assume 
move  to  yimiseif.  Theit  te^  let  yoor  mCi^ect  eonnleiwct  this 
d^ttl^  Md  tlum  etilthnite  tlMi  feelin^^y  smidiiigjaacl  walk- 
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effideney  and  tncoesB.  PuiiM  Aoold  be  taken  not  to  set  chiU 
dren  to  doing  what  they  cannot  complete,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  leave  anything  unfinished.  Let  them  be  tan^t  to 
aecompluk  all  that  they  begin.  Making  children  ^ervi/e,  and 
reqniriiig  strict  obedience,  is  apt  to  weaken  this  feeling.  I 
know  a  ssTere,  ansleire,  tjrrankad  father,  who  has  two  ehUdien 
whom  he  roles  with  a  rod  of  kon.  In  one  of  tbem,  Firmness 
has  degmexated  to  ahnost  nothing,  and  in  the  other,  increased 
to  obstinacy,  probably  because  the  former,  a  dst^ht^,  had 
her  Firnmess  snbdned  and  towed  thwn  by  tfiis  tyranny,  while 
the  same  dfeeqpiHM  only  eeeited  aaid  imcremeed  that  of  the 
other  to  mulish  stnbbomness. 

PareaH  should  always  hold  an  evpm  hand  with  their  cIm1<- 
dien*  They  should  not  be  one  thing  to^ay,  and  another  to- 
moitow,bet  be  unifimn  w4  cMeif^ni  in  all  their  require- 
meats  i  and  when  they  undertake  to  make  themsrives  mas* 
ter,  should  i^ways  canry  it  through* 

My  brottiBr  tells  a  alory  in  illttstcalioa  of  this  point,  much 
as  follows;  Susan,  a,  giri  of  about  fourteen,  had  invited  her 
ptaymate  Sarah,  to  go  that  afternoon  to  pick  stmwberries. 
Sarah  came,  and  Susan  asked  her  mother's  consent  to  go.  The 
mother  r^usiyl  it*  Susan  plead  that  Sarah  had  come  to  go^ 
bat  all  to  no  porpofie.  At  last,  she  took  up  her  pail  and  start* 
ed  with  an  *^I  will  go^  so  there  J*  ^Well,  if  you  wiU  go  j  get 
good  ones,''  answered  the  mother.  A  daughter  wished  to  go 
to  a  ball,  which  her  mother  forbid  her ;  the  daughter  got 
ready;  the  mother,  seeing  that  the  daughter  wcutd  go,  said^ 
'^If  you  are  detenhined  to  go,  wmp  up  warm.''  Things 
like  these,  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur,  but  let  one  usi* 
form  fine  of  conduct  be  pursued.  ^"^ 
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ing  erect,  and  feoliiig  that  you  are  as  good  as  othen,  and  do 
not  indulge  this  feeling  of  humility  and  self-abasement.  If  it 
be  small  in  a  child,  do  not  command  that  child  much,  nor  con- 
quer or  snbdne  its  will,  but  try  to  elevate  him  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. Much  injury  is  done  to  children  by  ruling  them  with 
too  much  severity,  thus  breaking  down  their  independsQce  of 
feelii^. 

FIRMNESS. 

**  PsMTivuitui  ontfus  vnicit* 

Oecision  of  character ;  Jlxedness  qf  purpose ;  Mtabiliiy ; 
perseverance;  tenacity  and  continuity  of  opinion  and  con- 
duct ;  unwillingness  to  change. 

Abaptatxov.— After  man  has  sown,  he  mwt  wmil/Mltsii/- 
fyfbr  the  harvest,  or  he  wiH  laSi  to  obtain  it  Many  ends  can 
be  gained  only  by  hng^coniiniued  a^UeaHon^  9xiii  many  ob- 
stacles are  to  be  overcome  only  hj  perseverance.  That  «^r- 
'  severance  conqners  all  tfui^s,''  is  a  timo-hoooied  proverb ; 
but  fickleness  conquers  noMng.  Scientific  attainments  are 
not  the  growth  of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year,  but  of  a  lifetime. 
Many  kinds  of  business  can  be  rendered  profitable  only  by 
.  yeafs  of  patient  toil  spent  in  building  them  up.  Scarcely  any 
truly  valuable  end,  can  be  obtained  in  a  hutry.  Combative- 
jiess  may  overcome  some  ob8tacles«and  attain  some  ends  with 
despatch,  but  it  takes  time  to  overcome  and  attain  others.  To 
this  state  of  things,  or  this  demand  for  firmness,  is  this  &culty 
adapted.  Without  it,  little  good  could  be  accomplished,  littfe 
evil  suQcessfully  resisted,  but  with.it,  difficulties  va^isb^and 
temptations  flee  abashed.  Indeed,  I  never  knew  a  man  dis- 
tinguished for  anything  good,  bad,  or  great,  without  iL  It 
should  theref(»e  be  cultivated,  yet  not  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  mulish  obstinacy. 


organ  can  be  cnltivatod  by  holdiag  out  indMiaieats  to 
j9efsitisrs,and  by  rewarding  sucoess.  Bope  isdoubtless  loestt- 
ed  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  fo»^art  of  Fiimnees^  so  as  to 
wori(  in  eoi|^tmcl«oii^i9iYA  it ;  and  ceitainly,  nothing  ia^salculat- 
ed  to  ejratle  Finnness  mote  than  confident  hopes  of  snoooas, 
aadtMtvocombiMd^fitfm  oM^ih6stso«0esr^^         of 


effieieney  aad  011190000.  Pliin0  Aoold  be  taken  not  to  eet  cbil* 
dren  to  doing  what  they  cannot  compleley  and  not  to  allow 
ihem  to  leave  any&ing  unfinished.  Let  them  be  tan^t  to 
€iecompluk  all  that  they  begii^  Making  children  serviM^  and 
requiring  strict  obedience,  is  apt  to  weaken  this  feeling.  I 
know  a  severe,  austere,  tjrrankad  father,  who  hasfwo  ehUdren 
whom  he  roles  with  a  rod  of  kon.  In  one  of  them,  Firmness 
has  degmexated  to  ahnost  nothing,  and  In  the  other,  iflCKasad 
to  obetinacy,  probably  becanae  the  former,  a  dst^l^r,  had 
her  FimmesB  snbdned  and  eowed  down  by  tiiis  tyranny,  while 
the  same  diaeqiline  only  eweiied  aad  imertMed  that  of  the 
other  to  mulish  stnbbomness. 

Pannli  sboidd  always  hold  an  av^ii  hand  with  their  chit 
dfoa*  Thsy  diould  not  be  one  thing  to^ay,  and  another  to* 
mofiowybnt  be  unHform  ^pd  comi^ni  in  all  their  require* 
ments;  and  when  they  nnderiake  to  make  themsdves  mas* 
ter^  should  always  carry  it  through* 

if  y  brother  teUs  a  slory  in  ilIttS|tcMiQa  of  this  point,  much 
as  ftJlows:  Susan,  a  giri  of  about  fourteen,  had  invited  her 
playmate  Sarah,  to  go  that  afternoon  to  pick  stiawbemes. 
Samhcame,  and  Susan  asked  her  mother's  oonsent  to  go.  The 
mother  r^ua^  it^  Susan  plead  that  Sarah  had  come  to  go, 
but  all  to  no  porpope.  At  last,  she  took  up  her  pail  and  start- 
ed with  an  *</ wii.i>  go,  so  there.**  ^Well,  if  you  will  go,  get 
gtml  ones,''  answered  the  mother.  A  daughter  wished  to  go 
to  a  ball,  which  her  mother  forbid  her ;  the  daughter  got 
ready;  the  mother,  seeing  that  the  daughter  would  go,  said, 
**lf  you  are  deterihined  to  go,  wrap  up  warm.''  Things 
like  these,  dumld  never  be  aBowed  to  oecur,  but  let  one  uni* 
form  Ime  of  eonduct  be  pursued.         "^'  '""^ 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

**  JuBtitia  fiat,  si  coelum  ruat** 

M^ral  princifiie :  ^cnse  ^  juatice :  integrity  :  regard  Jor 
duty  :  pere^tion  qf  tight  and  wrongy  and  the  feeling 
that  right  tkould  hp  reworded  and  the  wrong j$%uushcd: 
Hnse  qf  moral  acconntabiiity,  qf  guilt,  and  incumbent : 
love  qf  truth  :  penitence  for  sins  qnd  disposition  iq  re- 
form: g^atiiude  for  favors  :*^  desire  for  moral  purjUy  and 
blamelessness  of  conduct. 

Adaptation. — The  hiim&n  mind  is  so  constit&ted  Ihikt  it 
cannot  but  regard  some  things  as  right  and  others  as  wrong, 
in  their  every  nature  and  constitution.  It,  ^herefar^,  recog- 
nizes certain  great  first  prmciples  of  right  and  fitness  as  ly- 
ing back  in  the  very  nature  apd  constitution  of  things,  and 
approves  the  right  but  condemns  the  wrong.  This  faculty 
does  not  decide  what  is  right;  the  other  faculties  do  this,  and 
then  Conscientiousness  enforces  what  they  regard  as  right.  It 
strives  to  do  the  fair  thing  between  man  and  man,  endeavors 
to  see  and  correct  faults,  and  embraces  the  true  and  the 
right  wherever  found.  Its  excess  causes  scrupulousness,  and 
self-condemnation,  and  makes  too  little  allowances  for  the 
faults  of  others,  but  requires  all  to  come  to  its  own  high  stand- 
ard of  right. 

The  importance  of  cultivating  this  faculty,  eqpecially  as  an 
antagonist  of  the  propensities,  has  already  been  pzesentedi  yet 
the  means  of  exciting  it  has  not  been  given.  T^is  organ  is 
usually  large  and  the  sentiment  strong  in  children,  so  that  it  has 
not  to  be  made  large,  but  only  to  be  kept  so  by  constant  and 
vigorous  action.  Its  usual  development  is  much  greater  in  chil- 
dren than  in  men,  owing  to  its  having  been  worn  smooth  in 
the  latter  by  the  dishonest  practices  and  principles  of  the  age. 
It  should  therefore  be  kept  up  by  frequently  asking  if  this  b  e 
right,  or  that  XMoXwrong,  and  by  closely  scrutinizing  the  moral 

*  Recent  diBCOTeries  point  out  a  separate  organ  for  gratitude,  located 
upon  the  sides  of  the  back  part  of  Benevolence,  and  penitience  as  join- 
ing it. 
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character  and  bearinga  of  all  oar  principloa  aad  practices. 
And  then,  let  her  montiona  be  alw^ays  heard  and  obeyed.  If 
her  standard  be  wrong,  right  it,  but  obey,  and  never  harden 
or  blunt  the  moral  aenaibilities,  by  neglecting  or  silencing  her 
warning  or  her  convicting  voice.  ' 

The  beat  way  to  axBlla  aad  enlarge  it  ia  chUdren,  is  to  ie^ 
just|to  /&a».  Every  AuNilty  in  one,  excites  the  correapooding 
factdtf  in  aoothar,  as  already  ej^laiiied.  Dealing  ju^y  and 
truly  with  them,  will  make  them  also  just  and  true,  but  vio- 
lating their  consciences  by  doing  what  they  think  wrong,  en- 
courages them  to  do  wrong  also.  Children  often  think  they 
are  right,  when  we  think  them  wrong,  and  punish  them  ac- 
cordingly. This  weaken^  their  sense  of  right,  and  paves  the 
way  for  their  committing  the  errors  or  abuses  upon  others 
which  they  think  we  are  committing  upon  them.  First  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  unrongj  before  punishment  is  admin- 
istered. 

If  this  organ  be  small  in  your  own  head,  to  cultivate  it,  just 
remember  that  its  deficiency  incapacitates  you  for  seeing  your 
own  faults,  and  that  Self-Esteem,  if  larger  than  Conscientious- 
ness, will  always  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  your  faults, 
or  put  them  in  a  bag  behind  you.  Remembering  this,  will 
enable  you,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  it.  The  fact  that  you 
do  not  fed  goiUy,  is  no  sign  that  you  att  not,  for-ttbe  smatfer 
ikfis  iiMsalty,  the  leee  it  condemns,  and  yet  other  things  b^ing 
equal,  thernoore  immoral  3Foti  are. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  one  poction  having  reference  to 
our  duties  to  our  fellow  men,  and  the  other,  to  Ciod  and  re- 
ligion* Comfoined  with  Oaueality,  it  reasons  upon  what  ia 
right  and  juai  ;  or  on  man's  moral  duties  aod  relations  to 
his  fellow  men  and  bis  Maker ;  with  Firnmess,  it  adheres  to 
what  ia  right  bacaiise  it  is.W|r^/,and  givesm^ora/decisiou; 
and  if  large  Cdmbativeness  be  added,  it  urges  om  the  canse 
of  trtith  and  juatice  willk  great  b(ddnes9  and  vigor ;  apd  gives 
moral  emBrage,  defimce  of  right,  truth,  the  oppressed,  &c. 
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HOPE. 

*•  XCan  nerer  is,  bot  always  to  bb,  Ueaied**' 

Jtntieipatien  ;  expeciati^  qf  9Ucces9  and  happinut  /  eheet' 

futnen;  dtspositian  i^  fnagf^fy  advantages,  and  to  tin- 

derrate  or  overtook  obeiades ;  coniemplaHng  the  Mghier 

akades  ^  ike  future     Abuses— a  visioiiarjry  cbimeriali 

Adapt ATiOK. — Man  feeds  on  hope.  The  future  is  before 
hiiDi  with  its  storehouses  of  good  and  ilK  He  desires  the  for- 
mer, but  wishes  to  escape  the  latter.  With  this  organ,  he  not 
only  desires  things,  but  expecte  to  obtain  them,  and  this  ex- 
pectation spurs  him  on  to  greatly  increased  efforts  to  attain 
his  ends.  Without  Hope,  but  with  all  his  intensity  of  desire^ 
he  would  long  for  objects,  but  put  forth  little  effort  to  obtain 
them,  because  he  would  not  expect  to  succeed.  Vivid  hope 
contributes  more  to  vigorous  effort,  and  this  to  success,  than 
almost  any  other  &culty.  Yet  this  success  often  induces  wild 
specul^ion,  attempts  more  than  can  be  accomplished,  and 
loses  all  in  the  failure. 

The  due  regtilation  ofthis  fMulty,  is  all  trnportant ;  for  then 
it  potffs  a  continual  tide  of  pleasure  into  the  soiri  by  enjoying 
the  anticipation  of  things,  and  also  gently  stiimilates  eflbrt 
and  sweetens  toil,  by  the  expectation  that  fidl  froition  will 
soon  crown  these  labors.  In  children,  this  oq[an  is  usually,  I 
think  I  may  say  ahoa^Sy  large,  and  forms  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  their  happiness.  Stiecess  in  business,  also  ^eooonrages 
it,  biit  repeated  and  continued  disappointments  often  crush 
the  Spirits,  annthUate  all  hope,  sadden  tibe  heart,  relax  effort, 
and  exert  a  withering,  Masting  influence  over  tiie  whole  soul. 
Those  otily  who  have  experienced  the  palsying  effeet  of  *4iope 
deferred,'^  ornshmg  their  spirits  l)eneath  the  weight  of  disap* 
pointment,  can  imagine  its  influence  over  the  whole  man, 
mental  and  physical.  External  ciroumstances,  by  elevating 
and  depressing  hope,  not  only  impair  and  diminidi  appetite, 
respiration,  circulation,  &c,  but  augment  the  power  and  energy 
of  the  intellect,  or  weaken  and  enfeeble  the  mind    Hence, 
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Hope  shonli  nerer  be  allowed  lo  tmg.  Gloomy  fofebofings 
and  despondency,  should  nerer  be  indulged,  bul  should  be 
dismissed  at  once.  To  dismiss  them,  especially  when  Can* 
tiousness  is  larger  than  Hope ;  remember  that  Awse  gloomy 
apprehensions  are  caused,  not  by  the  unftvorable  aspect  of 
your  circumstances,  but  by  your  small  Hope.  If  that  were 
la^r,  the  same  prospects  would  appear  to  you  in  a  rery  dif- 
ferent light.  I  pity  the  desponding  heart ;  yet  none  need  diss- 
pond.  If  they  cannot  obtain  all  they  widi,  let  them  be  con- 
tent with  what  tbey  have,  and  borrow  no  trouble  about  the 
future.  ^'Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  eril  thereof."  If  this 
organ  lie  too  large,  and  therefore  liable  to  lead  you  into  Ae 
opposite  extreme  of  Tisionary  schemes,  remember  that  your 
splendid  prospects  are  caused  by  the  magnifjring  influence  of 
Hope,  and  dock  off  half  or  two-thirds  from  what  you  really 
expect  to  obtain,  and  try  the  remainder,  which  you  may  fairly 
expect  to  obtain.  Guard  against  both  the  excess  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Hope.  Thousands  are  slaves  to  eitfier  the  deficiency 
or  the  esRsess  of  this  organ ;  the  former  making  the  worst  of 
their  fate,  and  suffering  in  apprehendiag  evil  i  the  latter  pro- 
ducing the  wfld  0Xtravii4!a&ceB  of  If  M,  and  resulting  in  the 
downfall  of  thousands  that  ensued. 

MARVELL0USNE8S. 

EaiiA  i  ieB^  in  m  special  Divine  Pravideace,  and  reliance 
upon  ii  far  guidance  ;  the  leading  el^nent  qf  true  piety  ; 
tmli^in  sitpematural  existendes  and  supernatural  mani* 
festaiUms;  a  reoHzatian  qf  the  presence  qf  Qodf  and  cam-' 
munian  with  Atm  ;  beUrfin  the  new,  strange,  mj^teriouSf 
andrsfmarkaUe. 

ABABTATioir. — ^That  a  spiritual  state  exists,  and  that  spirit- 
ual beings  exirt  in  that  state,  indoding  the  Supreme  Beitq;^ 
has  been  the  almost  universal  belief  of  mankind,  in  all  ages 
and  conditions ;  and  many  men,  even  of  intelligence  and  true 
mental  greatness,  believe  in  forewarnings,  dreams,  pre-mooi*' 
tiotts,  second-eights,  ghosts,  te.  Childreil,  dsO|  require  an  or«» 
gan  to  enable  them  to  place  oonfidenee  in  the  assertions  of 
odiers^  else  tfiey  covid  beMote  notMng>tiB  they  laApasitHm 
eviOmee,  whMi  Aelt  RtiHed  ebserf«tioiie  and  feeble  leasoofaif 
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powets  p«eclade.  To  this  8{»iritual  stato  of  being,  and  this 
requisition  for  belief,  this  faculty  is  adapted.  There  are  doubt- 
less two  .orgaoS)  one  for  trusting  in  Divine  Providence,  or  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  Will,  and  the  other,  belief  in  the  won- 
derful and  marvellous.  The  former  is  located  near  Venera- 
ti(Hi,  and  the  latter,  near  Ideality. 

Those  who  pride  themselves  in  believing  nothing  till  it  is 
demonstrated,  "will  do  well  to  read  in  Phrenology  the  exist- 
ence and  funetion  of  this  facuUy,  and  wUh  it  the  duty,  pleas- 
ure, and  profit  derived  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of  every 
faculty.  This  should  be  educated,,  yet  great  care  should  be 
taken  lest  it  degenerate  into  saperstition,  Reliance  on  God, 
and  resignation  to  his  ivilif  are  consoling^  joy-imparting  feel- 
ings, calculated  to  purify  the  heart  and  mend  the  life.  This 
organ  is  usually  small  in  the  American  head,  and  hence  one 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  modern  impiety  and  infidelity. 

VENERATION. 

Worship  of  a  Supreme  Being;  adoration  6f  a  €hd;  Rev* 
erencefor  religion  and  things  sacted;  disposition  to  pray 
and  observe  religious  rites  and  cerefnonies  ;  de^tion^ 

Adaptation. — That  the  sentiment  of  worship  of  God,  is 
calculated,  if  properly  exercised,  to  benefit  mankind  by  pro- 
moting moral  purity  and  general  enjoyment,  is  self-evident. 
Under  the  heads  of  Locality,  p.  127,  and  Destrnctiveness,  p. 
172,  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  religious  aentimeat,is 
presented.  The  means  of  exeitiug  it,  are  an  exercise  of  the 
devotional  feelings  bjf  those  around,  and  contemplation  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  Family  pKaty,  is  the  best  kind  of  piety,  yet 
it  is  very  scarce.  Most  pious  parents  hand  over  ihetr  diiUien 
to  the  clergy  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  for  religious  in- 
struction. As  well  hand  them  over  to  an  ^noramus  for  in- 
struetion  or  to  a  simpleton  for  advice ;  for  clergymen  are  aw- 
fully sbck  as  re^gacds  the  cultivation  of  true  ^ety  among  their 
people. '  Preaching  is  too  much  of  a  irade^  and  too  little  of  a 
permanent  ofiSspring  of  the  heart,  and  Sabbath  sdiool  teachers 
ttoad^  creeds,  sectariandogmae,  aiid  particular  dootrtnea,  which 
seldom  reach  the  he^rt,  more  than  they  excite  Vemration*  Ra- 
lying  on  alergym^n  and  Sabbatb  iebi^ol  tMohni  to  94iltivate 
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the reUgiMS  WBtimeBt in ehildim) i«> lel^iogon  a  broken  leed > 
and  wiU  curse  your  ctuUlreo.  Not  thai  1  would  abolish  or  am 
opp<^  to  eithusr,  but  they  soe  the  ohild  biU  once  ia  the  week, , 
and  then  but  an  hour,  and  under  circufojatancee  littie  calculat- 
ed to  excite  devotiou.  Veperation  requires  Aa^tual  exerciee 
in  children — should  be  permanenify  stimulaled,  and  that  hy 
the  every-dajf  conduct  and  conversation  of  parents.  They 
hare  every  opportunity  so  excite  thi^  sentiment,  and  should 
have  the  disposition.   . 

Let  me  be  undentood  to  give  emphasis^  to  the  remark,  that 
the  soltivatiflli  of  Veneration  should  be  htAituaL  Too  many 
rely  on  some  sudden^  operation  of  reUgious  influence,  and 
when  that  occurs,  they  tlilnk  the  end  is  obtained.  Far  from 
it.  A  m^or  that  bursts Mtcfien/y  upon  our  sight,  as  suddenly 
vanishes.  Jonah*s-gourd  that  came  up  in  a  night,  disappeared 
in  a  night.  Thfougfaout  aU  nature,  whateiver  ^rings  up  sod* 
daily,  dbappesirs  as  suddenly,  but  whatever  matnres  slowly, 
lasts  proponio^aUy  long.  So  also  in  the  world  of  mind.  The 
scholar  who  shoots  forward  in  study  with  wonderful  speed, 
leaves  little  trace  behind,  but  the  toiling,  plodding  student  re- 
tains the  knowledge  acquired.  So  emotions  kindled  suddenly 
vanish  suddenly^  but  those  of  slow  growth,  remain.  This 
constitutional  law  of  mind,  should  be  kept  in  view  in  con- 
ducting the  religious  education  of^  children. 

This-orgi^  is  small  in  iufants,  and  hence,  less  h^te  need  be 
made  to  secure  the  eonvennion  almost  of  if\fants,  than  often  is 
made.  If  pi«>per  attention  be  psod  to  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  there  is  no  gi^eat  danger  of  their  dying  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  converted. 

If  space  permit tedj  some  remarks  on  family  and  social 
prayer,  as  a  means  of  exciting  this  organ  in  children,  would  be 
in  place.  Forming  in  children  an  attachment  to  family  de- 
votion, will  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  children,  first, 
in.  th^  advantages  derived  from  th^  /eeUngs  tAemselve4f  and 
secondly,  from  the  restraints  they  afford  on  vice. 

VenesBlion  is  found  to  be  divided,  the  forepart  eirerctsing 
tba  feelinc  of,  worship  of  God^  and  the  loiter,  rd^peot  for  nmi« 
and  attKhiSMt  to  the  ancient  and  sacred*  It  is.^mphatieaUy 
the  eoii#ipimitf«e.fiMulty,.iin4  avoids  sudden  ehMig^an4i^adi<* 
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calatm.  Abmos  «toiiAf  be  xvfioraiedy  yet  abooUi  aot  be  too 
ly  saddeo.  The  respeetf cd  er  eonserratiye  paitof  VeneralioO) 
is  small  in  inosl  children^  and  indeed  in  the  American  head, 
being  probably  a  natund  conseqnence  of  cm  republican  insti* 
tiiCion%  or  n&et  mod-pubUcan  conduct  That  our  republic  is 
abused  till  it  prodoees  lawlessness  and  an  utter  want  of  re- 
spect for  age  and  yiitne,  is  a  matter  of  general  obserratioo. 
(hnr  children  are  provorbably  saucy,  and  our  young  pec^le 
notoriously  wanting  in  a  deferential,  respectful  feeling  and 
manner  towards  age  and  talent ,  Let  dii^  feeling  of  resf^a 
be  assidaoualy  cuUknidid  in  ow  youth,  <Hr  lawlessness,  impa- 
dence^  and  genetml  disorder,  will  be  the  result 

BENEVOLENCE; 

M^tmgnityi}  humamiy;  kiHdne9$;  ^^fm/mikjf  for  ihgm  in 
distr^a^  ;  wUKngnees  t^  make  peraonai  sacrifices  io  mmie 
othcra  happy;  an  aecammodaiingf  nHghiorfy  spirit; 
gtneraritjf.  Probably  two  organs,  the  lower  portion  giring 
active  kmdness,  and  the  upper,  jympaMy. 

ABAPTATioir.— Man  is  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  enjoying 
and  suffering,  and  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  fellow 
men.  If  man  were  incapable  of  experienchig  pain,  or  if  he 
were  isolated,  so  that  he  could  not  communicate  with  his  fel- 
low men  or  relieve  their  sufferings,  this  organ  wo«id  be  out  of 
place.  Instead  of  this,  not  only  is  he  capable  of  enjoying  and 
soffimng  himself,  bufhe  can  cause  others  to  enjoy  and  suf* 
fhxy  and  this  organ  is  adapted  to  this  eapabtlity  of  promoting 
the  enjoyment  and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  meo^ 

This  organ  does  not  appear  in  in&nis,  but  begins  to  be  de- 
Yeloped  at  about  two  years  old,  when  it  augments  Yery  rapid- 
ly so  that,^  within  a  year  from  its  first  appearance,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the  head.  The  reason  is  obrious. 
If  it  were  developed  before  two  years  of  age,  it  cotdd  be  of 
no  manner  of  service ;  for,  inftnts  caimot  do  any  good  to 
odiers;  but  a  little  before  the  age  of  two,  they  begm  to  walk^ 
and  can  get  licile  things  for  those  older ;  so  tbst  nature  re- 
tards the  development  of  this  x>ifan  till  its  feteulty  ean  have 
scope  for  exercise.    Its  development  in  infests,  woold  only 


exhamst  Ibe  eneigies  of  die  Bystam,  without  produeiag  any 
good  results. 

The  importaaoe  of  properiy  cvilhrathig  this  organ,  is  too 
apparent  to  require  comtnent,  first  beeause  of  the  noBiberless 
Itttie  &Tors  kind  diildrsn  can  eonftr  on  those  around  them^ 
by  bringing  luad  doli^  things  requested,  which  thehr  actinty 
satorally  predisposesthem  to  do,  and  secondly,  because  pleas- 
antness and  good-nature,  or  the  benign  manifestations  of  warm, 
gushing  BeneTotence,  as  they  beam  forth  from  e^er  feature  of 
tiie  fiflhce  and  action  of  flie  child,  and  shine  sweetly  from  the 
eyes  and  every  accent,  not  only  make  the  child  itself  happy, 
but  shed  a  continual  beam  of  ple»ure  on  all  who  behold  this 
anuabkness,  ahd  imalfeeted  goodness.  A  kiiid  citizen  is  a 
blessing  to  all  around  him,  a  hard-hearted,  selfish  van,  m  a 
eune  to  ail  within  the  i^ihere  of  his  infiuMce. 

Various  simple,  yet  efficient  expedients  may  be  adopted  to 
excite  and  increase  this  organ,  among  the  most  efficient  of 
whidi  is,  kindness  to  them.  Let  the  general  tenor  of  your 
conduct  towards  any  child,  however  bad,  be  kind,  and  evince 
an  interest  in  their  welfare,  as  well  as  a  diqiosition  to  gratify 
them  wheneter  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  and  Phrenology  for  it, 
that  child  will  be  kind  in  return*  Benevolence  as  naturally 
kindles  Benevolence,  as  fire  kindles  fire,  and  then  every  re- 
newed act  of  Mndness  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  of  reciprocal  good 
feeling. 

Another  means,  will  be  found  in  encouraging  liberality  in 
them,  and  taking  pains  that  their  liberality  always  brings  a 
re-si9ply«  Thus ;  give  John  an  apple,  and  encourage  him  to 
give  half  to  Charles*  If  he  do  so,  give  one  to  Charles  the 
next  dav»  and  encourage  him  to  return  the  favor.  If  either  of 
them  do  it,  take  pains  to  show. them  first,  that  they  lose  no^ 
thing,  and  in  return  they  gain  all  the  pleasure  offered  by  the 
gift.  If  they  refuse  to  give,  show  them  how  little  real  pleas- 
ure there  is.  in  selfishness.  Give  them  also  a  full  supply,  so 
that  they  may  have  somew:hat  more  than  they  want.  Show 
no  stint,  no  grudging  towards  them,  and  they  will  show  the 
same  generous  ^rit  towards  others. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  community  at  large,  there  is 
too  little  charity^ and  espedally  too  little  fubUe^rit.    Let 
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beautiful  parks  be  errected  for  the  common  good.  Let  ex- 
tensive fruit  trees  be  planted  by  the  wayside  for  the  poor  and 
needy.  Let  there  be  leas  of  that  all-grasping  iove  of  riches, 
which  amasses  immense  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and 
leaves  the  poor  so  very  poor,  destitute  of  even  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Too  many  things  are  now  bought  and  soldj  which 
9hold  be  public  property^  Were  it  possible,  the  very  air  we 
breathe,  would  be  bottled  up  and  sold  by  stint  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Earth,  that  common  inheritance  or  birthright  of  all 
the  ehildren  of  God,  is  now  bou^t  and  sold,  as  if  its  tittle 
could  be  vested  in  a  man-made  gov$nnmenL  Ev)ery  being 
borne,  has  an  original  right f  derived  from  his  beung  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  and  having  those  wants  which  can 
be  supplied  only  by  mother  earth,  to  the  use  {not  ou/nerMp) 
of  either  his  propprtion,  or  of  what  is  indispensable  to  the 
supply  of  bis  continually  returning  wants.  This  putting  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  your  pocket,  in  the  form  of 
a  deed,  is  an  outrage  on  the  unalienable  rights  of  man,  and  a 
curse  to  the  wicked  holder«^robber  rather,  for  he  thereby  robs 
others  of  their  just  rights.  As  well  fence  off  air  into  parcels, 
and  buy  and  deed  it  also.  A  ^ring  of  earth's  chrystai  font, 
is  not  jfours,  because  it  bubbles  up  on  land  which  you  have 
bought  of  ■'  '  Improvements  on  land  mojf  be  bought 

and  sold,  but  not  the  land  itself.  The  ^'squatters"  at  the 
west,  are  right.  Their  claim  is  from  God;  they  will  succeed. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  crowd  another  off  of  land  already  im* 
proved  ;  but  land  in  a  state  of  nature,  belongs  to  the  children 
of  nature  in  common.  It  cannot  be  bought  of  the  wild  in- 
dian,  for  it  is  not  his  to  sell — nor  of  Government,  for  Govern- 
ment cannot  buy  it  of  God,  nor  rightfully  keep  it  from  his 
creatures.  These  views,  radical  as  they  are,  and  so  utterly  ai 
variance  with  the  customs  and  opinions  of  society,  are  pretty 
plainly  confirmed  by  the  disasters  which  have  attended  the 
purchase  of  western  land  for  speculation.  To  buy  for  oceupa- 
iiony  is  right ;  to  buy  in  order  to  make  money  by  raising  the 
price,  and  making  the  poor  pay  a  high  price  for  the  natural 
privilege  of  living  on  it,  is  abominable.  Buying  the  privilege 
of  living  J  is  not  more  absurd,  in  itself  conside  jed.  This  buy- 
ing land  in  order  to  speculate,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  uor 
being,  and  this  violation  induces  a  penalty,  and  that  penalty 
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has  fallen  severely  oil  speculators  on  ^western  lands.  How 
many  thousands,  have  been  ruined  as  to  property  thereby ! 
and  they  ought  to  be. 

I  maintain  that  there  should  be  many  more  things  in  com- 
mon than  Uiere  now  is — ^that  large  amounts  of  pleasure 
grounds  and  grounds  for  raising  produce  of  all  kinds,  should 
be  comnion  property,  made,  owned,  and  enjoyed  by  all  who 
chose  to  take  a  part  in  it;  that  our  poor  should  be  thussup- 
ported — ^that  those  who  have  means,  should  say  to  the  poor 
mendicant,  come,  brother,  take  an  acre  of  this  land,  and  raise 
potatoes  or  beans  as  you  like  f6r  next  winter,  and  not  get  your 
living  in  this  miserable  way.  Help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
A  course  similar  to  this  would  banish  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, and  with  fhem  most  of  the  crimes  now  involving  the  en- 
ormous expence  of  our  prisons,  courts,  lawyers,  &c.  Poverty 
prompts  men  to  commit  many  of  these  crimes,  and  a  gener- 
ous poUic  feeling  in  favor  of  all  niankfnd,  a  generous  supply 
of  ttie  common  wants  of  our  nature  at  the  tuLnd  of  the  public, 
wonld  both  remove  the  cause,  and  kill  the  dispomtioo  to  steal, 
lie,  roby  murder,  te.  Kindness  will  subdue  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  the  most  hardened  criminal.  The  seTfiahness  of 
satiety  J  eauses  much  of  the  vietowntsa  of  society,  and  then 
this  vkirasDass  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  original  %va. 

Above  all  things,  this  enlarged  kindness  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  their  Christianity ;  but  do  professors  live  up  to 
this  law  of  their  Lord  and  master  who  "went  about  doing 
goodV  They,  of  all  others,  should  not  go  about  with  these 
gold  speculators,  riding  in  their  splendid  carriages,  living  in 
palaces,  furnished  after  the  manner  of  princes,  and  then  beg- 
ging money  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  Away 
with  your  proud  Christianity  (?)  your  aristocratical  Christi- 
anity, your  I-am-betUr-ihan-thou — hecause-I-arn'rich-Chris- 
lianity ;  your  money-making  and  money-hoarding  ot  miserly 
Christianty.  As  well  talk  about  hot  ice,  or  cold  fire,  or  hon- 
est rascality,  as  talk  about  rich  Christians,  iashionabiy  dress 
ed  Cbrislia&s,  or  GhristiaBs  wbado  not  spend  their  it/7,  (heir 
Hmejprepeif'tyf  energiia,  iMtn  Hi  doing  good,  and  in  the  ex* 
evcise  of  the  sentiments.  What  bow  passes  for  religion,  is 
no  moze  tiur  Christianity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  than 


it  k  the  religion  of  Satao,  nor  half  so  much ;  fcnr,  tAi$  is  the 
religion  of  the  propensities,  thai,  the  religion  of  the  moral 
senHmenis.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they  "had  all  things 
common^*^  and  <<went  from  house  to  house  breaking  bread  and 
giving  alms,"  but  now,  "if  you  get  over  mto  my  orchard  to 
get  a  fevir  apples  or  peaches  lo  eat,  I'll  set  my  dog  on  you,  or 
send  you  to  prUon,  you  huugry  rascall"— that  is,  you  are  a 
rascall  because  you  are  hungry.  I  do  maintain  that  linirig  our 
highways  with  fruit  trees,  so  tiiat  the  poor  could  pick,  and  lay 
up,  and  even  sell,  besides  being  shades  and  ormaments  to  the 
traveller,  would  empty  our  poor-houses,  jails,  and  prisons. 
Man  does  not  know  how  to  live. 

Phrenology  is  strongly  in  jEaVor  o( public  works^  and  of  asso- 
ciations having  all  things  in  cammonf  else,  why  its  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  ^Ldh^siveness*  But  we  have  not  time  nov 
to  follow  out  these  principles.' 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  kilUng  of  animabs  is  ifirectly 
calculaled  to  sear  and  weaken  this  facoUy ;  and  should  there- 
fore rarely  take  plaee.  Weie  flerii  di^  prodnetive  of  no  oOer 
evil  ooBsequenees  than  towering  down  and  haMenmg  Benev- 
olence, that  alone  shoiM  fiurever  annilate  so  barbaroiiB  a  prac- 
tice.* Destruetiveness  should  seldom  be  aHowed  to  eoniict 
with  Benevolenoe.  Tlie  enseltiss  practiced  upon  our  sadmak 
that  are  slaughtered  for  the  meat  market,  are  heart-eickening, 
and  incredible.  See  the  poor  calves,  sheep,  kCy  tumbled  to- 
gether into  the  smallest  possible  space ;  their  limbs  tied ;  unfed, 
bellowing  continually,  and  in  a  most  piteous  tone,  tlieir 
eyes  rolled  up  in  agony,  taken  to  the  slaughter-house  and 
whipped^  or  rather  pelted  by  the  hour  with  a  most  torturing 
instrument,  and  then  strung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  a  vein  open 
ed,  and  they  dying  by  inches  from  the  gradual  loss  of  blood, 
tlie  unnatural  suspension,  and  the  cruel  pelting — and  all  to 
make  their  meat  white  and  tender.  A  friend  of  the  author, 
who  lived  near  one  of  those  places  of  torment,  blood,  and 
stench,  had  his  Benevolence,  naturally  very  large^  wrought  up 

*  A  yoang  Isdy  ef  high  nonl  fs^igs  end  predomiiMBl  Bemvo- 
leoee,  leeiiii^  s  cdf  led  to  theslfli^[iifsr,n9Bd  sod  plead  vilhher  Ather 
to  purehsse  ilead  spare  ils  life.  He  dkl  so.  Sbenever  sBows  bemlf 
4oes|  sny&iogtiial  bssavei^  had  Ufc  ia  itrsad  tbis  ipW^. 


to  its  highest  pitch  of  action,  hj  the  hanid  groans  and  piteous 
exclamations  of  these  dying  animals^  aiul  was  compelled  to 
hear  the  blows  with  which  they  were  beaten.  At  last  he 
went  to  him  and  remonstrated.  This  produced  no  aflset 
He  vent  again  and  threatened  him,  telling  him  that  if  ho 
heard  another  groan  from  dying  anunals,  he  would  make  him 
groan,  and  in  so  positive  a  manner  that  the  cruelties  were 
abandoned.  To  kill  animals  outright,  is  horrible,  but  words 
are  inadequate  to  express  the  enormity  of  this  refined  cruelty 
now  generally  practiced  upon  helpless  dumb  beasts  by  these 
murderers  of  Ac  brute  creation.  Look  at  the  hideous  and  in- 
describably painful  expression  letfon  the  heads  of  calves,  sheep, 
hogs,  8tc.,that  we  see  in  market,  or  see  tumbled  into  a  cart  for 
the  glue  manufacturer. 

Another  barbarous  practice  against  which  Phrenology  loud- 
ly exclaims,  is  shooting  birds.  This  is,  if  possible,  still  worse, 
especially  when  the  little  warblers  are  of  no  service  after 
being  killed.  To  kill  them  suddenly  by  a  shot,  is  not  particu- 
larly barbarous,  because  they  suflFer  little,  only  lose  the 
pleasures  of  living ;  but  to  kill  them  from  the  love  of  killing, 
must  harden  the  heart  and  sear  Benevolence  beyond  measure. 
Its  |Wluence  on  the  cruel  perpetratory  is  the  main  motive  I 
urge.  Another  motive  is,  do  not  kill  birds  of  song  ;  for  you 
thereby  deprive  your  fellow  men  of  a  great  amoihit  of  pleas- 
ure derived  from  listening  to  their  warblings.  And  then  again, 
they  feed  on  worms  and  insects,  and  thereby  preserve  vegeta- 
tion. I  doubt  not  but  much  of  that  destruction  of  wheat  oi 
late  so  general  and  fatal  to  the  wheat  crop,  would  be  n'C- 
vented  by  an  abundance  and  variety  of  birds.  In  other  vords, 
take  heed  to  the  monitions  of  Benevolence,  and  co^^mit  no 
cruelties,  but  scatter  happiness  in  all  your  path,  ai^  you  will 
be  the  happier,  and  greatly  augment  the  happirvss  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


TOL.   T.— 14. 


IMITATION. 

Power  of  imiiating  and  copying ;  of  doing  what  one  sees 
'   done  ;  mimicry ^  fyc 

Adaptation. — ^If  man  had  no  faculty  for  copyings  if  each 
member  of  the  human  family  were  obliged  to  commence  the 
world  de  novo,  from  the  beginning,  and  without  adopting  or 
patterning  after  the  improvements  and  inventions  of  others, 
society  would  soon  be  resolved  back  into  its  original  elements: 
the  improvements  and  advances  of  each  generation  and  indi- 
vidual would  die  with  themselves,  and  man  be  utterly  incapa* 
ble  of  making  any  advances  in  civilization,  mechanics,  arts, 
science,  and  general  happiness.  He  could  not  even  talk  or 
write,  for  even  in  these  so  common,  so  indispensable  arts,  the 
enunciation  and  forms  of  letters  and  words,  must  be  tmt/a/cdl 
Each  must  do  as  all  the  others  do.  But  wiih  this  feu^ulty,  the 
inventions  of  every  generation  and  individual,  are  copied  by  aU 
the  others,  and  thus,  in  all  machinery,  mechanical,  mining, 
and  other  operations,  in  farming,  building,  the  sciences,and  all 
the  comforts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  improvement  on  im- 
provement has  been  accumulated  till  an  inmiense  amount  of 
mind  will  be  found  concentrated  in  them  all.  Good  writing 
and  speaking  require  its  exercise,  as  also  does  excellence  in 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  fact  in  almost 
every  thing  we  say  or  do. 

Hence,  the  importance  of  cultivating  this  faculty;  yet  this 
shoUd  be  done  in  conjunction  with  a n/6//ec/  and  the  mora/ 
sentiments f  which  will  lead  us  to  copy  only  what  is  of  real 
service,  a*d  avoid  copying  the  bad.  This  organ  is  always 
large  in  chiUrenj  and  is  one  great  means  of  their  learning  to 
do  what  they  see  done,  to  talk,  &c.,  with  such  astonishing 
rapidity  and  fecir#y.  This  also  causes  and  accounts  for  their 
learning  so  much  h^ore  rapidly  from  example  than  precept 
A  single  bad  example  vill  offset  a  thousand  wholesome  pre- 
cepts. The  vices  of  ba4  children,  spread  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  throughout  schools  amd  neighborhoods,  and  most  chil- 
dren show  a  ruling  passion  ioi  doing  and  saying  what  they 
see  done  and  hear  said. 
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Let  parents  imd  teadieft  mak^  the  mokt  «f  tbiis  ikcalty,  and 
set  sach  examples  before  their  children  that  they  will  be  tm- 
proved  by  copying  them,  and  avoid  saying  and  doing  what 
they  may  not  afay  and  do ;  for  copy  them  they  wilL  Matty 
boys  swear  just  as  a  parrot  says  *<pretty  poDy/'  because  they 
hear  others  swear. 

There  are  probably  two  organs  of  Imitation,  the  portion  next 
to  Benevolence  producing  a  disposition  to  mimic,  and  the 
lower,  next  to  Constructiveness,  giving  ability  to  copy,  take 
pattern,  and  imitate  the  arts  by  operating  with  Constructive- 
ness. 

« 

IDEALITY. 

1 

Good  taste;  refintTntnt  of  feeling  and  manners  ;  delicacy; 
sense  of  proprieiy  ;  fancy  ;  love  of  polite  literaturej  belles- 
lettresj  and  a  chaste  and  elegant  style;  that  faculty  which 
perceives  and  admires  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  the  exquisite, 
the  sentimental,  the  perfect,  and  the  fine  arts  generally ; 
whiek  gives  impaesioned  eiaiacy.  mmd  rapinre  qf  feeling, 
elegance  und  beauty  ((/*  styUf  and  inspiration  to  poetry 
and  oratory.  Jt.  sqfiens  d4fS»H  the  rofugh»r  ftcttutes.qf 
mmCs  nature,  and  creates  a  desire  for  improvement  and 
perfection. 

ADAPTATION. — All  nature  is  fall  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
All  the  creations  of  infinite  Wisdom,  besides  being  so  useful, 
and  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  they  serve,  are  encircled  in 
a  halo  of  glory  and  loveliness.  **The  lilly  of  the  field ,'^  not 
only  bears  eeed,  each  after  its  kind,  but  there  is  a  beauty,  an 
exquisiteness,  a  perffection,  a  charm  of  construction,  color,  &c., 
which  instinctively  excitesanddelights  Ideality.  What  pleasure 
is  greater  than  that  of  contemplating  the  beauties  of  creation, 
strewed  thick  around  us,  and  studding  our  path  wherever  we 
go  ?  BcautiTul  lawns,  meandering  streams,  extended  valleys 
skirted  with  hills,  beautiful  birds  decked  with  golden  plumage, 
moving  with  infinite  ease  and  grace,  beautiful  animals,  splen- 
did female  faces  and  forms,  captivating  and  charming  in  every 
accent  and  motion,  refined,  pure-minded^  accomplished,  and 
superbly  elegant  in  all  they  say  and  do ;  young  men,  hand- 


som^  ia  loolps  m4  *  pMpapeRSisg  ib  addcess,  beaitii^ul  paint- 
.  jj3gSj  highly  wrought  po6try>  all  charm,  delight^  purify  aad  ele- 
vate thesoul^  making  earth  a  paradise  and  man  happy. 

This  organ  al^o  rectus  the  manaeis  and  expressions^  and 
chastens  and  purifies  all  the  mental  manifestations,  and  thus 
contributes  greatly  to  virtue.  I  never  saw  a  culprit  with  this 
organ  large.  The  inmates  of  our  prisons  to  a  man,  have  this 
organ  small.  It  purifies  the  animal  feelings  from  dross,  con- 
verts gross  animal  passion  into  virtuous  love ;  softens  down 
the  rougher  characteristics  of  our  nature,  and  every  way  aug- 
ments the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Let  this  organ  be  cultivated  in  children  especially.  Let  them 
be  encouraged  to  observe  and  admire  natural  beauty,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  beauties  of  art.  Few  things  chasten  the  grosser 
manifestations  of  the  passions  or  elevate  the  soul,  more  than 
the  study  of  the  works  of  nature.  Nature,  how  perfect,  bow 
beautiful,  how  exquisite  throughout !  And  yet  her  beauties 
are  comparatively  a  sealed  book  to  most  of  her  children,  be- 
cause they  have  no  eyes  to  read,  no  time  to  contemplate  them. 

To  enlarge  this  organ  in  yourself,  cultivate  an  oba^rvation 
and  admiration  of  the  beautiftii  and  ^ettocx  in  nature  and  art, 
the  fomer  espectatly.  Cultivate  flowers,  and  take  fivquent  op- 
portunities to  observe  and  admire  them.  As  yoa  aloont  an 
eminence,  stop  and  cast  an  admiring  eye  abroad  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  or  pluck  the  pretty  flower  that  grows  be- 
neath your  feet,  or  let  your  eye  rest  on  the  gorgeous  rainbow, 
or  rise  in  the  morning  to  contemplate  aurora's  beautiesi  or  take 
a  walk  when  the  setting  sun  is  casting  his  last  rays  upon  de- 
lighted earth,  skuli^ig  the  western  sky  with  its  golden  rays, 
and  casting  a  mellow  richuess  over  earth  and  it^  beauties,  or 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  are  refined  and  agree- 
able in  expression  or  conduct,  and  avoid  the  company  of  the 
coarse  and  vulgar ;  admire  beautiful  forms,  both  finimal  and 
humaui  and  especially  cultivate  the  society  of  virtuous  and  re- 
fined women^  foi  the  exercise  of  thia  faculty  in  them,  will  ex- 
cite it  in  all  who  ar«  in  their  company;  and  this  organ  is  usu- 
ally much  larger  in  woman  than  in  man.  Read  books  the  style 
of  which  is  finished  and  the  sentiments  elevated, ,( works  of 
fiction  are  far  from  being  calculated  to  cultivate  this  sentiment. 
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but  often  contain  allusions  most  objectionable^  and  create  a 
wild,  erraticy  extravagant  fancy  rather  than  a  tnie,  refined 
taste,)  cultivate  personal  neatness  and  elegance  of  manner  and 
expression,  and  take  advantage  of  that  inexhaustable  store* 
house  of  beanty  with  which  nature  every  where  abounds. 

A  chapter  in  my  own  history.  Brought  up,  as  I  have  al- 
readf  rgnarked,  in  the  back  woods,  and  with  little  to  cultivate 
this  faculty,  this  organ  became  deficient  in  my  own  head,  t 
was  not  aware  of  this  dieficiency,  till  Phrenology  showed 
how  thin  my  head  was  in  this  region«  Immediately,  I  set 
about  its  cultivation ;  and  to  effect  this  end,  when  my  profes- 
sion required  me  to  travel,  I  took  every  opportunity  to  monnt 
the  drhrers  seat  on  the  stage,  or  walk  the  deck  of  Uia  steam- 
boat, that  conveyed  me  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  behold 
and  admire  the  ever  varying  scenery  that  presentei  itself,  and 
those  beauties  which  every  where  met  and  delighted  the  oye. 
I  ofteu  wander  on  the  hills  or  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  or  bay, 
and  employ  other  similar  means  of  exciting  this  fiusulty.  To 
what  extent  this  faoiXlty  has  been  improved,  I  leave  to  the 
jadgment  of  those  who  heard  and  <an  compare  my  style  of 
lecturing  and  writing  ten  years  ago  with  my  style  now.* 
More  time  to  perfect  my  productions,  (and  nothing  do  I  desire 

^  *In  one  important  respect,  that  of  writing,  the  comparison  is  unfor- 
tunate, becaose  then  I  published  but  little  and  tookinore  pains.  Every 
page  of  the  Journal  has  been  written  under  circumstances  most  unfo- 
Yorable — either  between  eleven  o*cIock  at  night  and  daylight,  after  the 
eihaosting  leetnres  and  labors  ef  the  day,  or  eke  in  my  office,  subject 
to  continual  interruptions,  and  without  any  time  for  re-writing  and  hardly 
f(ff  levisiQn.  If  any  ax^  diiposedto  find  fault  with  this  course,  I  reply, 
tiuVimleas  I  myself  continue  the  Journal,  no  other  person  will,  and  I 
hare  done  the  best  I  possibly  could  do.  It  must  have  died,  or  been 
conducted  as  it  has  been.  '*  Unaided  and  alone,**  I  have  been  editor, 
publisher,  supporter,  and  *<all  hands ;"  and  am  likely  to  be,  besides 
niy  rprofessional  duties  as  a  practical  Phrenologist.  JExamlnin^ 
htsds  19  my  prq/es^o/i— editing  the  Journal,  is  a  work  of  supereroga^ 
im-^^  burden  cMUUfnal'^  yet,  aAer  all,  in  sdsnHJic  produtiions^  fsx 
mete  attention  chonid  be  paid  WsiAf^maUtr  than  to  tbe  octianittta 
^  Sncea  of  atyle  merely^  The  btending^  ot  the  two  may  be  adv«s»* 
bk,  yet,  if  eittnsr  pvpdomittaiesft  it  efaosik]  be  tbevviclfecliMrf  md  piiif* 
losophieid  pf^Q¥4ai9i^oiw  ii»9niim9nM*   • 


2d0  nutsaoLooT  abtjazd  to  bdvcatioit. 

moTe,)  will  doubtless  show  a  decided  inprovemeut  in  the  man- 
fetation  of  the  organ  of  Ideality ;  yet  I  am  stiU  free  to 
confess  its  deficiency. 

There  are  doubtless  sereral  species  of  this  orga&«  adapled  to 
diSerent  kinds  of  beauty,  but  the  above  analysis  of  this^rot^i 
or  cluster  of  organs^  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
principle  which  he  can  apply  as  universally  as  he  pleases  to 
the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  Ideality. 

SUBLIMITY. 

« 

Concqiiion  qf  the  grandy  au^ul,  and  endless  ;  subKme  emtr- 
tions  excited  by  oontempiating  the  unldf  gremd,  vasi^  ro^ 
mantiCf  mugnijicentf  toweringj  sublime,  and  splendid  in 
nature  and  art,  such  as  the  dashing,  roaring,  foaming  cata- 
mct»y  towering  mountains,  flashes  of  lightning,  loud  peals 
of  thunder,  the  oommotions  of  the  elements,  the  stany  can- 
opy of  heaven,  ttc 

Adaptation. — Ideality  is  adapted  te  the  beautiftil  lawn  and 
th6  cloudless  Sky ^  Sublimity,  to  the  dark  rolling  alouds  rent 
with  Kghtning  and  echoing  with  startling  thunder,  and  the 
rocky  mountain  peak,  hiding  its  head  in  the  cloud.9  of  heaven, 
and  standing  alone  ^nd  sublimely,  a  monument  of  Almighty 
power.  The  above  analysis  of  the  organ  will  show  what  is 
calculated  to  excite  and  enlarge  it. 

MIBTHFULNESS. 

Wit ;  pifvepiion  qf  fke  absurd  and  Judicrons ;  disposition 

'  and  ability  to  joke  j  rhahefan^  and  Hdienk  ;  humor  ;  pleas- 

antry;  facetiousness ;  tntuiiive  perception  of,  and  dis*^ 

position  to  laugh  at,  that  which  is  improper,  iti-timed,  out 

,  o/place,  unbecoming,  ^c. 

AnAPTATiON.— <<X€if<f  A  and  grpu^  Jiit,^'  implies  that  there 
are  things  to  be  laughed  at,  and  thai  it  does  good  to  laugh  at 
them.  Seme  things  are  absurd  and  xidieulous  in  their  very 
fMUff^,  and  strike  the  mind  as  preposisrmts.  The  action  of 
aay  offgan  i8^Tidie«dous  when  not  exertvd  opqn  its  legitimate 
object.    Thus,  PhUoprogefiitiveness  is  adapted  to  ehtidren,  and 
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henee  canessing  them,  is  its  fidrfcira/fiiiiction,  bat  an  old  auud, 
fondling  a  lap  dog  or  a  eat,  oxcttes  Mtitfafttlness  because  she  is 
noi  exercising  this  organ  upon  its  legitimate  object  Com- 
batiTeness  fiighiing  a  man  of  sisav,  Cavtwosness-fearing  an 
unloaded  gon,  Destruetiveness  Tenting  itself  upon  stones  or 
sticks*  which  may  baye  occasioned  pain^aia  permnknu  of 
these  ieq[>ective  facalties^  and  therefore  ridieuhui  in  them- 
selves. 

There  are  probably  two  organs  of  Mirthfulness,  the  outer 
one^  towards  Ideality,  creating  the  disposition  to  laugh  merely^ 
and  the  inner  one  towards  Causality,  aiding  this  organ  in  as- 
certaining what  is  true  by  detecting  what  is  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  for,  what  is  absiird,  cannot  of  course  be  true.  This 
portion,  in  conjunction  with  Causality,  detects  errors  by 
ridictiUng  the  opponent's  positions— a  &vorite  method  of  ar- 
guing adopted  by  many. 

This  organ  is  usually  large  in  children,  and  hence  the  merry 
laugh  bursting  forth  so  often  and  so  heartily  from  them  while 
at  play.  Let  it  be  cultivated.  Let  mothers  often  laugh  and 
play  with  cliiUbrAi,  for  few  things  coi^ibuto  more  to  either 
their  health,  or  mDjaymemt.  I  have  no  opinion  of  gloomy 
melancholy;  k  nkags  down  the  spirits,  ^auMs  the  animal  and 
meniat  energies  lo  tag,  and  wealoms  die  wtioM  man.  Let 
lively,  cbeerftil  conversation  be  coltivated,  especially  aroimd 
the  fSuttily  heaftfa  and  in  die  social  party,  and  let  all  give  burth* 
to  whatever  will  attasellieee  around  us.  And  if  mnmd  sense 
ean  be-combined  with  it,  if  plnlosophy  and  rich  ideas  can  be 
expressed  in  a  lanj^able  maimer^  all  the  better.  This  doc* 
trtne.efindiilgiBgfun^is  at  varianoe  with  the  pious  but  erro-- 
neous  notioti  of  many  welUneaning  but  misguided  religtoft* 
ists,  who  think  a  t^ng/kee  is  Moeptable  to  God,  and  light  con*" 
tersaiion,  ofteidve.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  he  eeifainlyi 
woald  not  have  imiiinitod  this  la^gking  faimlty  in  the  breasr 
of  WMif  and  the  tmx  that  he  A«rthus  plaeed  it^is  proof  posi» 
ttve  that  it  is  ow  dutyi  aa  it  eertahUy  is  eor  pleaiiirs>  to  «Ktr-- 
ciseilbabillttaiy. 
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CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

Uniiy  and  continuity  of  thought  and  feeling;  ctpplieation  ; 
abiKiy  and  disposition  to  attend  to  one,  and  but  one,  thing 
at  a  time,  and  to  cotnphte  that  before  turning  to  another. 

Adaptation. — Many  of  the  operations  of  life,  and  especial- 
ly the  acquisition  of  knowledge^recimve  the  continued, united, 
and  patient  application  of  the  faculties  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Firmness  gives  continuity  as  regards  the  general  plahs, 
opinions,  &c.,  of  life,  while  this  organ  is  adapted  to  the  minor 
operations  of  the  mind  for  the  time  being.  Without  Concen- 
trativeness,  the  mental  operations  would  be  extremely  imper- 
fect, wanting  in  thoroughness,  and  too  vapid  and  flashy.  Il« 
absence  may  be  advisable  in  some  kinds  of  business,  as  in 
the  mercantile,  where  so  manylittle  things  are  to  be  done,  so 
ihany  customers  waited  upon  in  a  short  time,  and  so  much 
versatility  of  talent  required. 

The  whole  east  and  chamcter  of  the  Aakerican  people, 
evinces  the  almost  total  deficiency  of  this  faculty  in  character, 
nod  accordingly^  in  ninety^nine  ia  e^ery  biuidred  of  the  heads 
I  examinoi  its  ^tfftn  m  nmoHL  Tlie  eiTOsr  Mes  in  imt  defective 
system  o(  ^ueation--«^8peoially  in  our  crowding  »  many 
studies  upon  the  attention  of  .children  wd  yt>iith  in  a  day.  In 
our  common  schools,  a  few  minutes  are^voted  to  readuig,  a 
few  minute  to  fi4[>eUingi  a  few  more  to  writing,  a  few  note  to 
arithmetic,  £(c»  &e»,  all  in  ha(f  a  day..  By  the  time  Ckmceo- 
trativ^ieas  brings  the  organs  tequioped  in  a  givta  study,  to 
bear  upon  it,  so  that  if  begins  to.  do  them  good^  tbo  mind  is 
taken  off^  and  the .  attention  directed  to  another  study.  This 
i#  wrong*  When  the  mind  becomes  engaged  in  a  partienlaY 
4tndy  or  tHun  of  Ihon^t^  it  should  be  allowed  to  remmi  .fixed 
withoot  inlerri:vtion8,  uptU  fetiguo  is  indnf»d.  And  I  nm  of 
the  opinion  that  opt  more,  than  ovaor  two  atvdj^s  or  snlyeets 
should  be  thrust  upon  the  mind  in  a  day.  .  I  iudiiiia^to  the 
opiuion  that  a  single  study  at  a  time  should  be  the  stndy,  and 
the  others,  recreations  naerely.  Make  thorough  work  of  one 
study,  and  then  of  another.  The  Germans  devote  a  life-time 
to  a  single  study^  and  in  themj  this  organ  is  ususually  large. 
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It  is  much  larger  m  the  Englteh  and   Seonrii   tiiaii  in  the 
Americans ;  atid  is  not  generally  detrekped  in  the  Vreii^ 

head. 

The  means  of  cultiTating  thie  organ  may  in  pavt  he  drawn 
from  the  preceding  remarks.  Fix  the  mind,  and  let  it  remmn 
fixed,  on  one  single  subject,  for  a  long  tittle^  and  aVeid  imar- 
ruption  and  transition.  The  weavere  in  onr  ihetories  osnally 
hare  this  faculty  large,  because  their  nrhole  atttotion  is  re* 
quired  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  hour  after  hour  and  day 
after  day. 

The  precise  function  of  this  factilty  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. It  gives  continuity y  and  a  patient  dwelUng  on  one 
subject,  but  not  intensity  or  concentration  of  mind,  llese 
are  imparted  by  its  ahsencCy  and  an  active  temperament.  It 
dilutes  J  instead  of  concentrating  the  mental  faculties.  With 
this  organ  small,  and  an  active  temperament,  the  mind  acts 
with  energy  and  rapidity,  but  soon  despatdiesonedu!liject,and 
passes  to  another,  and  then  to  a  third. 


THE  SOCIAL  FACULTIES. 

In  the  author's.  w«ark  on  Matrimony,  published  ill  connee- 
tlon  wiihToL  iv.  of  tJafe  Jolurnal,  these  organs  will  be  found 
fully  analyzed,  so  that  their  analysis  here  would  only  be  a  re- 
petiffott*  A  few  woi^ds  in  regard  to  their  caltiTatiDn,  must 
thereforo.  auffice.  The  reliitions  between  parent3  apd  their 
ohildren  obould  be  of  the  mo^i  friendly  oharaGter,  wA  notbiqg 
should  be  ftUowed  to  int^vupt  or  lacemte  it;  Make  (hem  coni- 
fideatOf  ajod  tnduoa  tbem  tOt  dioietose  freely  all  Umt  Ironbles  joh 
delighlB-tlMMu  PareBtaand^obiidren  ehoqld  b^  9^imrat^  as 
little  M  jMwible^.aijDi&.a  {leife^t-  understandiiig  ahMld.b^  h^d 
bet WMU,  msn^.  Let,  parentis  Jaevef  assume  any  apiieaiance  of 
amipHty  m  dii^tmMr  Imi)  kitthemio  all  ifaey  caQ  to  <^tiTftte 
good  Ibetifiif  h#wje€0.  ^bk^n^  aiwl  tb«k  phildrea,  and  betweea 
childrw  Jmd  el^ldiw^'  I^  ifw^tti^  be  Mf^rated  bat  little. 
Special  cM^ebffiliJk  ^3m  1^.  tahsm^  lo  ebeoee  their  aesoeiateay 
for  Aey  a»9B^D;pew#iiM  iBiiA99i^fi!»  iiMhe  loraMlioa  of  eiMtr* 
acter. .  .A«ieei%le3(dMffi;;{shwld.hav^;.  igty  wjuthfNit  timm»  noi^ 


only  ^ill  one  powefful  &euUy  lie  doraant,  tet  all  tlie  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  ftom  society,  be  lost ;  yet  better  have  no 
associates,  than  those  at  all  objectionable.  We  should  all  love 
om  Jriendsj  a&d  as  often  as  may  be,  relax  from  the  mpre  se- 
vere duties  of  life,  to  indulge  it  But  let  no  formaliig, — no 
etiquette,  mar  this  friendship.  True  friendship  disdains  all 
the  trammels  and  falsa  pretences  of  fashionable  life,  and  un- 
bosoms the  heart  cordially  and  freely,  pouring  forth  the  full 
tide  of  friendly  feeling  without  any  barrier,  any  reserve.  The 
mere  recreation  afforded  by  friendship  is  invaluable,  espe- 
cially to  an  intellectual  mail,  as  a  means  of  health,  and  to  aug- 
ment his  talents. 

Philoprogenitiveness  can  be  cultivated  by  playing  with  chil- 
dren, and  indulging  it  in  witnessing  their  innocmit  gambols, 
&c.  The  elder  children  can  cultivate  it  by  taking  care  of  the 
younger,  and  the  younger  by  loving  dolls,  pets  and  toys  re- 
presenting various  animals.  Inhabitiveness  can  be  cultivated 
by  having  a  home,  staying  much  at  home,  and  improving  that 
home  by  setting  out  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  multiplying 
conveniences  about  it,  and  indulging  a  love  of  home  as  your 
home.  Moving  often,  by  tearing  us  away  from  the  place 
which  has  become  endeaiod  io  us,  iniermiiti  and  pains  this 
faculty,  and  thns  hardens,  sears,  and  enfeebles  it.  Children 
shouldf,  if  possible,  be  brought  up  in  one  house,  aad  home 
diould  be  rendered  as  delightfid  a  place  to  them  as  pes- 
siMe. 

Rismarks  on  the  eultivatfon,  reguUtion,-  and  tnians  of  re- 
straining AmativMess,  belong  properly  to  this  work,  butmight 
by  some  be  deemed  improper.  Stifi,  a  ftdse  deUetJey  in  the 
public  taste,  would  by  no  means  provent  the  amftmr  fibm  im^ 
parting  some  most  valuable  and  madhmeededhilbitaation  on 
Ms  important  point,  w«re  it  nbt  that  he  MatemplMesentating 
somewhat  mxtte  ftilly  into  this  sUb>)e<»t,  than  he  cMdril  here,  in 
a  separate  essfty,  to  be  i^lMied  in  a  ptiB|»bletftim,'(]^roba- 
biy  in  the  fall,}  shewing  w4ittt  the  true  ftetdion  and  legiti- 
mate exereise  ef  this  faeulty  ixo  aad  at  the  sa*ie  line  expos- 
ing tlie  evils  of  its  perversion,  and  the  means  of  gcMemingand 
vedMing'ifo  exeesstve  and  petwrted  aetloil>  iisstcitttig  some 
vktuable  hints  to  the  married,  and  being  a  kind  ef  supple- 
meht  to  his  works  on  mairiAidkiy  Ittd  himiiWPf  4mbmA. 
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THB  COMBlNATIOjrS  XEQXTI5ITE    FOR  PARTTCTTLAR  OCCUPATIONS. 

r 

The  prospectus  of  this  work  promissd  a  chapter  on  the  de- 
velopments requisite  for  particular  occupations  and  professions. . 
Space  is  left  to  give  9,  few  anly^  as  samples  of  others. 

A  TsAcfiBRyreqniFes  an  active  temperament,  to  impart  life, ' 
vivadtyy  smd  quieknef»  of  mind,  so  that  he  can  excite  and  • 
draw  out  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  large  perceptive  organs,  es-  • 
pecially  the  middle  or  literary  tange,  p.  66,  to  give  abundance  ' 
of  yac/«,  to  enable  him  to  pour  a  continual  stream  o{  informal  - 
turn  into  the  minds  of  children ;  large  Language  to  enable  * 
him  to  speak  freely  and  well ;  large  Phitoprogenitiveness,  io ' 
make  him  fond  of  children,  and  enable  him  to  ingratiate  him- 
self into  their  aflbctions;  large  Benevolence,  to  impart  real 
goodness,  to  make  him- seek  their  happiness;  large  Firmness! 
and  full,  but  not  large,  Self-Esteem,  to  enable  him  to  act  a  dig-' 
nified  part,  and  prevent  his  being  a  boy  among  boys ;  only 
average  or  full  Combativeness,  lest  he  try  to  Jlog  learning  or. 
goodness  into  them;  large  Conscientiousness  to  enable  him  to. 
deal jt«//y  himself,  and  cultivate  the  sentiment  o{  right  and'. 
truth  in  them ;  smaller  Concentraiiveness,  so  that  he  can  go 
from  one  scholar  and  thing  to  another  in  quick  succession ; 
large  Friendship  to  enable  him  to  get  and  keep  on  the  right  ■ 
side  of  the  parents;,  good  lungs, and  a  well  proportioned  head  i; 
and  especially^  large  Comparison  and  Human  Nature,  the  first. 
to  enable  him  to  essplain  and  expound  every  thing,  and  set  it 
ekarty  before  theni  l^  copiously  illu3trating  every  thing,  and 
the  latter  to  enable  him  to  adapt  himse]f  to  the  ever  varying 
characters  and  peculiarities  of  his  pujuls,  &c» 

A  LAWrt^,  requires  the  nervous  or  nervous  vital  tempera- 
ment to  0ve  Him  intensity  of  feeling  and  clearness  of  intellect ;  - 
large  Eventuality  to  enable  him  to  recall  law  cases  and  de^>' 
cisions.  and  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  and  iteTns  of  the' 
case;  large  Comparison  io  enable  him  to  pui  togetMr  diflfer-' 
ent  parts  of  the  law  and  evidence,  to  criticise,  cross^^uestibn,' 
iBusCrate,  apA  adduce  simiteir ddcMohsand  cases ;  large  Mirth-, 
folnefss,  to  enable  him  to  ridicule  and  employ  the  recft^^/i^  a(P 
absurdwm  m  argtutoent ;  very  fan^  ^ombi^ireness«  to  make 
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him  love  litigation  andfomentstrife,  instead  of  reconciling  the 
parties ;  large  Hope,  to  make  him  expect  success  and  promise 
it  as  certain  to  his  client ;  small  Veneration  and  Marellous- 
ness,  and  large  Self-Esteem  to  make  him  well-nigh  impudent, 
and  enable  him  to  hrow-heat  and  deny ;  large  Combatireness, 
Destructiveness,  and  Mirthfalness  to  make  him  sarcastic,  cut- 
ting, and  biting  in  his  repartees;  large  AcquisitiTeneas  and 
Self-Esteem,  to  make  him  think  his  ser vices  are. very  valuable, 
and  demand  large  fees ;  .large  Sfecretiveness  and  small  Consci- 
entiousness to  enable  himto  take  up  on  the  wrong  side  without 
scruple,  and  wrong  his  opponent  out  of  his  ju^t  dues  by  some 
quirk  of  the  law,  if  he  possibly  can,  and  to  gloss  over  a  bad 
case,  tell  a  smooth  white  or  black  lie  with  a  face  unchanged ; 
large  Language,  to  give  iiim  a  Umber  tongue^  large  Ideality, 
to  enable  him  to  supply  the  plaee  of  facts  by  ingenious  sup- 
positions and  a  decidedly  bad,  selfish  head,  adapted  to  bis 
calling. 

A  Clsrotman,  (as  he  should  be,  not  as  most  clergymen 
usually  are^)  should  have  the  mental,  or  motive  mental  tem- 
perament to  give  him  a  decided  predominance  of  mind  over 
his  physical  tendencies,  and  impart  the  thorough  and  sub- 
stantial to  all  he  says  and  does ;  a  large  frontal  and  coronal 
region,  the  former  to  give  him  intellectual  capacity,  and  the 
latter,  to  Impart  moral  worth,  high  moral  aims  and  feelings ; 
elevation  of  character  and  blamelessness  of  conduct ;  very 
large  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  to  render  him  truly 
philanthropic  and  disinterested ;  and  willing  to  sacrifice  per- 
sonal interests  upon  the  altar  of  human  happiness,  and  to  ex- 
cite a  strong  desire  to  make  men  happier  by  making, them  bet- 
ter ;  large  Veneration,  to  make  him  truly  godly  and  prayer- 
ful, so  th«it  he  may  excite  these  feelings^in  tbo^e  i^uround  him ; 
small  Secretiveness;  so  that  he  may  declai:e  the  t«A0&  council 
of  God  without  daubing  with  ufit^np^red  mctrteri  or  hide  the 
truth  in  round*about  expressions  ^  small  Acquisitiveness,  so 

• 

that  he  ottiy  c^re  little  fop  mon^y^  and  be  unable  to  drive  a 
close  bargain,  (yet  he  should  have  a  frugal  wife  andji^  generous 
pfopby  aq  thatiie.may  not  be  em^wOfCuiBi^.nor  faaiUMwed  by 
pecujaiary  afiairsf)  la^rge  Adhesiveness^  eo  ^h&the«ay  make 
all  w^o  know  bup  hpe  hi9^  a«d|flm.tl)eqii.ejer  ^  the.pAths 
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oftratbaod  rigbiWHMKiB ;  average  CombatiTcaieflB,  so  that 
he  may  be  mHAy  yet  not  taxM  nor  serevey  yet  not  a  ooirard 
iBoraily;  large  Pbitoprogenilirenett  to  render  him  interested 
in  die  moral  improTeibent  of  children ;  fiillor  large  Ideality,  eo 
that  he  may  not  oflfond  by  his  coareness,  bnt  please  with  hie 
elegance  of  sty  le  and  grace  and  ease  of  manners  and  delivery; 
hrge  GoiDi>ariaon,  to  render  him  clear  and  pointed  and  to 
enable  Iiini  to  exponnd  and  explain,  illustrate  and  clear  np 
Qotty  points;  noakeMmflelfftilly  understood  and  carry  oonvict ion 
to  the  understandings  of  all ;  full  Hope  to  render  him  dieer- 
M ;  large  Lcoiguage,  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  ease  and 
peispteuity ;  full  Coneentratirenees,  eo  that  he  may  impart 
oDeoeas  to  his  discourses,  yet  not  too  large,  lest  he  become 
pToay  and  proljs;  and  a  Uniform,  weU*balaiiced  head  to  ren- 
der lum  consosleiit  in  ecmduct,  aad  correct  in  judgment,  and 
exQie  the  better  feetings  in  those  tlnu  come  within  tfie  sphere 
0/ his  influence. 

A  Phtsician  requires  a  strong,  robust  temperan^ent,  so  that 
lie  can  endure  hardship,,  fatigue,  and  want  ot  sleep  and  food, 
and  stand  all  weathers  and  immense  labor ;  large  Perceptive 
OTgins,  so  that  he  may  study  and  apply  anatomy,  physiology, 
chyuustry,  and  botany  with  skill  and  success ;  large  Benevo- 
\etvce,  so  that  he  may  really  desire  to  alleviate  suffering ;  full 
or  large  Bestructiveness,  lest  he  shrink  from  inflicting  the  pain 
requisite  to  cure,  amputate,  or  cut  into  the  live  flesh ;  large 
Caiistructiveness,  to  give  him  skill  in  (he  surgical  part  of  his 
business ;  large  Amativeness  to  render  hitn  a  favorite  among 
the  women,  (and  physicians  are  generally  well  supplied  with 
this  commodity;)  large  Philoprogenitiveness,  so  that  he  may 
get  on  the  right  side  of  the  children ;  large  Combativeness,  to 
render  him  resolute  and  prompt ;  large  Cautiousness  to  render 
him  judicious  and  safb ;  and  a  large  head  to  give  him  power 
of  mind. 

A  MxHCBANTj  requires  a  light,  sprightly,  active  body,  so 
that  he  may  move  easily  and  rapidly>  and  be  anything  but  in- 
dolent ;  large  Acquisitiveness,  to  render  him  fond  of  making 
money,  bargaining,  buying,  selling,  and  handling  money; 
large  Hope,  to  make  him  sanguine  of  succesiB  and  dispose  him 
to  speculate,  and  buy  iMplf,  but  not  too  large itepeieiist  be 
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buy  max6  Iban  he  can  pay  for  and  ao  iNPaak ;  largs  Gftitbns- 
'nea9  to  reiuler  him  careful  and  proyideat;  large  or  very  large 
perceptive  organs  to  enable  him  to  judge  conrectly  of  the  quali- 
,ties  of  goods,  and  large  Ideality  added,  to  eaaUe^him  to  judge 
correctly  in  matcers  of  iMie  ;  large  Approbativenesa  and  less 
Self-Esteem,  to  render  him  polite,  affable,  courteous,  and 
familiar ;  Small  Concentrativeness  to  enable  him  to  attend  cor- 
rectly to  a  great  multiplicity  of  business  in  a  short  time ;  with- 
out being  confused ;  large  Adhesiveness,  so  that  he  may  make 
friends  of  his  customers,  and  thus  keep  them  full  Construc- 
.tiveness  so  that  he  can  use  his  hands  tolerably  w^U  in  packing^ 
impacking,  wrapping  up,  Jianng  vp  things  about  the  store,  &c. ; 
full  or  large  Secretiveness  so  that  he  may. throw  out  some  false 
colors,  put  the  best  side  of  his  goods  out,  and  keep  many 
things  in  his  business  to  himself ;  Conscientiousness  variable; 
large  in  some  merchants  so  that  they  may  deal  fairly,  charge 
only  moderate  profits,  and  have  but  one  price,  and  small  in 
others,  so  that  they  may  set  high  prices,  and  fall,  describe  poor 
articles  as  good,  and  fair  as  superfine,  and  make  money  fast 
for  a  little  while,  only  to  drive  away  all  custom  and  break. 

Mechanics,  require  large  Conatructiveness  and  Imitation, 
to  enable  them  to  use  their  hands  and  tools  with  dexterity, 
and  take  pattern,  orjniake  like  something  else ;  and  other  or* 
gans  varying f  according  to  the  kind  of  mechanical  business  in 
which  they  engage.  Thus:  A  Builder,  whether  of  ships, 
boats,  houses,  waggons,  sleighs,  &c.,  &c.,  requires  the  Motire 
Vital  Tenxperament,  wliich  gives  both  strength  and  endur- 
ance, and  a  love  of  physical  labor,  to  enable  him  to  impart 
strength  to  his  works ;  large  perceptive  organs  to  enable  him 
to  judge  accurately  of  the  form,  size,  proportion,  perpendicu* 
larity,  position,  &c.,  of  parts ;  large  Order  to  arrange  everything 
properly  and  keep  tools  and  everything  in  place;  large  Cal- 
culation to  help  him  compute  figures  with  ease  and  correctness; 
large  Causality,  to  enable  him  to  plan,  adapt  means  to  ends, 
create  resources,  contrive,  inake  his  head  save  his  heels,  in- 
vent, enable  him  to  take  the  advantage  of  *his  work,  and  be- 
gin at  the  right  end,  and  show  him  how  to  do  things,  and  what 
will  do  what,  with  a  good  shafe-of  Firmness  to  impart  perse- 
verence,  and  ftiU  (/Ombativenes^and  Bestructivcness  to  impart 
the  t^uisite  force  and  energy  of  tdiafacter.    ' 
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A  Faxxbb,  rog^iires  the  MotLTe^  or  tfie  Motir^Vital  or 
Vital-Motive  Tempenonei^  to  make  him  SodA  of  irork^  and 
enable  him  to  endure  it ;  large  ConatmetiTenaeB,  to  eoabte 
him  to  use  fais  farming  utensils ;  large  Iidiabitiveneas»  to  make 
him  love  Ms  iarm^  and  be  eotttenled  at  home,  vith  some  Ap- 
probatireoeas  to  make  him  take  aome  pride  in  improving  and 
adorning  it ;  large  PhilopfogeDitiTeBesS)  to  make  him  fond  of 
children  and  of  feeding  and  rearing  ammals*  and  improving 
their  breed ;  large  Adhesiveness  and  Friendship  to  render  him 
oeigfaborly  and  obliging;  a  good  inteilebt.to  give  hm  the  mind 
requisite  to  manage  and  €nTange  matter^  and  dispose  him  to 
improve  rainy  days  and  odd  spells  in  tfludy;  large  Aequisi- 
tiveness  to  make  him  frugal,  indttstiPiouSy  aind  thrifty ;  large 
Order  to  keep  all  his  things  in  their  places  ;t  and  a  good  de- 
velopment of  the  perceptive  faculties  so  that  he  can  judge 
accurately  of  land,  crops,  and  the  value  and  uses  of  things. 
The  developments  requisite  for  a  good  farmer,  do  not  HBeft 
essentially  from  those  requisite  for  the  mechanic  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  business. 

The  lighter  kinds  of  mechanical  business,  such  as  a  gold- 
smith, tailor,  engraver,  artist,  &c.,  require  the  nervous  tem- 
perament, to  give  lightness  and  ease  of  action,  and  much  the 
same  developments  as  the  mechanic  and  farmer  require,  ex- 
cepting that  Ideality  should  be  large  to  give  taste,  and  impart 
a  polish  to  his  productioqs.  The  Vital-Motive  Temperament 
renders  persons  averse  to  confinement,  dnd  gives  great  action, 
but  the  nervous  Indures  it  better. 

Painters  require  large  Co^rto  enable  them  to  judge  of^mix, 
and  apply  colors^  with  mdre  or  less  Ideality  in  their  applica- 
tion. House  painters,  should  have  much  of  the  Motive,  or 
Vital  Temperaments  and  large  Weight  to  enable  them  to 
keep  the  centre  of  gravity.  Portrait  painters  require  the 
Nervous,  or  Nervous-Motive  Temperament,  to  impart  delicacy 

*  The  l(lwer  portion  of  Fbilq>f0^niiliraMeB  gives  Ibadness  far  pet 

animaUt  the  upper,  for  one*s  own  ehiidfen. 

t  Mark  it  when  and  where  yoa  will,  the  fermerwho  hssnoplasb 
for  thiags*  and  noting  is  its  place,  m>  ^t  kt  c«i  never  fiad  then, 
willsmmiaiit  becsQseliewiiLfaHMeso  moehtitne  in  ftadliig . tfaiagi, 

lkaVt^'w^fi41M)i^kMi«ki«.troiri^l4it%teqtt^     :> 
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and  yefioemeni  of  feeling,  (I  AM  few  artists  vidnot  a  highly 
wroQ^t  temperamsnt)  large  Fozm,  Size,  Imitatton  and  Con- 
stmotiTOUeSB,  to  enable  them  to  copy*  draw^  and  pattern,  and 
to  transfer  the  likeniBss  to  canvass;  large  Color  and  Ideality, 
to  give  finish^  taste,  and  exqnisiteness  to  the  coloring ;  large 
Language,  Mtrthfulness,  and  Eventuality  to  amuse  their  ens- 
tomers  ud  give  them  a  pleasant  comitenanee  for  them  to  imi- 
tate ;  large  Caiitiottsness,  so  that  thef  may  make  no  false 
touches;  large  ApprobatLveness  to  give  him  ambition,  &c. 

Air  EitaizrBBK  requires  organs  similar  to  a  builder,  with 
decidedly  large  Fovm^  8i«e,  and  Calculation,  wiih  the  Hotii^e- 
Mentfil  Temperament. 

Ak  Eox'tob  requires  a  very  active,  exciteable  tempemment, 
so  that  he  can  exoiU  and  inierest  his  readers,  and  color  well ; 
iarge  Individuality  and  Eventuality  to  enable  him  to  collect  and 
whole-sale  facts,  news,  incidents,  phenomena,  &c.,  &c. ;  large 
Form  to  enable  him  to  spell  correctly  and  detect  errors  in  the 
proof-sheets;  very  large  Comparison  to  enable  him  to  illus* 
trate  and  explain  everything;  to  criticise, pick  flaws, show 
up  opponents ;  large  Mirthfulness  to  enable  him  to  make  fun 
for  his  readers,  ridicule  what  the  people  dislike,  &c. ;  large 
Ideality,  to  impart  good  taste;  large  Language  to  make  him 
fluent,  and  less  Causality,  so  that  he  will  have  more  words 
and  facts  than  ideas ;  (for  the  mass  do  not  love  to  read  ideas ;) 
large  Combativeness,  to  render  him  spirited  and  fond  of  con- 
flict, and  to  impart  force  and  energy  to  what  he  says,  &c. 

A  Statesman,  should  have  the  Motive-Mental  Tempera- 
ment, to  give  mind  as  such ;  a  strong  intellect^  to  enable  him 
to  see  through  great  public  measures  and  choose  the  best 
course ;  a  high,  narrow  head,  so  as  to  be  disinterested  aud 
seek  the  people* s  good,  not  his  own,  &c. 

This  adaptation  of  organs  to  particular  occupations,  might 
be  continued  to  any  extent,  but  these  will  suffice  as  samples  of 
the  others. 

In  conolusbn,  let  every  reader  ponder  deeply,  and  reduce  to 
practice^  the  principles  of  this  work,  ascertain  his  excesses 
«pji  defects,  and  then  assiduously  euUipate  and  habitually  ej> 
erdsA  the  organs  that  are  too  small,  and  remove  stimulants 
fiom  thoee  that  are  too  large,  and  thus  render  himself,  his  chil- 
dren,  and  those  around  him  the  better  and  the  more  happy. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
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(tmncr  adams;    with  a   fobtrait  of  ths   hxad^  thx 

9IZB   OF   UFB. 

Pew  men  of  our  age,  or  of  any  age  or  nation,  are  more  re- 
markable than  our  venerable  Ex-Piesident,  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Few,  if  any,  stand  more  conspicuously  before  the 
American  public,  or  furnish  as  palpable  and  striking  a  proof 
of  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology.  His  mental  and  moral  cha- 
racteristics are  really  remarkable,  and  no  less  so  are  his  phre- 
nological developments ;  and  the  harmony  between  the  two 
is  striking  and  perfect.  Our  object  in  this  essay  will  be,  not 
so  much  to  give  his  history,  or  show  what  are  his  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  as  to  give  his  developments;  fcr  every  tyro  in 
the  land  should  be  conversant  with  his  character  and  talents. 

In  stature  he  is  rather  low, stocky,  somewhat  fleshy,  though' 
not  fat,  and  not  a  pound  of  waste  flesh  in  him ;  with  consid- 
erable breadlh  of  shoulders,  and  a  remarkably  firm,  solid, 
dense  organization.  I  have  never  seen  an  organization  of 
equal  activity^ pow«r,  and  endurance^united  iA  any  one  man. 
Uis  activity  is  indicated  by  (he.  sba^fu^ss  of  bis  nose,  a»d  his 
eodaranee  by  the  falaess  of  hi»  cheek)  and  the  general  ramul* 
mn  af  his  pqason*    The  di^vebpaiflii^  of  his  ialefBal  ofgansis. 
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really  most  extraordinary.    He  is  not  gross,  but  evinces  a 
length  and  fulness  of  the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  apparatus, 
and  whole  internal  range  of  organs,  scarcely  ever  found  to 
exist    This  gives  him  that  capacity  for  endurance,  for  which 
he  is  so  remarkable.    Never,  siok,  and  an  old  man  of  ^eveoty- 
five,  he  has  all  the  ardor  of  feeling  and  vigor  of  intellect  usually 
found  iu  t,  man  of  thirty,  with  a  power  of  enduring  mental  la- 
bor altogether  unparalleled  in  our  country.    He  will  sit  up, 
night  after  night,  for  three  nights  in  succession,  laboring  with 
an  energy,  vigor,  and  assiduity,  that  will  exhaust  any  other 
man  in  Congress  in  a  single  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  appear 
in  his  seat  the  next  day.    No  man  in  Congress  comes  any 
where  near  him  in  preparing  reports,  searching  documents, 
and  enduring  mental  fatigue.  Look  at  his  speeches  also.  How 
full  of  intellectual  acumen,  power  of  argument,  and  intensity 
of  feeling.    What  he  does  he  does  with  all  his  might,  and  yet 
does  not  become  fatigued.    Who  now  in  Congress  will  speak 
more  hours,  or  with  more  power,  and  hold  out  with  even  m* 
creasing  vigor,  equal  to  this  venerable  old  man  ?     His  step  is 
yet  elastic,  his  manner  sprightly  and  lively,  without  any  of  the 
slowness  or  imbecility  usually  accompanying  old  age.    None 
of  his  energy,  pathos,  or  brilliancy  of  intellect,  has  yet  forsa- 
ken him ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  increase  with  each  re« 
volving  year ;  for  some  of  his  recent  orations  and  speeches  are 
pronounced  superior  to  all  their  illustrious  predecessors. 

Look,  again,  at  his  withering  sarcasm  and  overpowering  in- 
vective. Where  on  record  do  we  find  the  biting,  scorching 
severity,  that  this  old  man  so  pungently  utters,  evincing  that 
youthful  blood  still  courses  through  his  veins,  and  that  the 
fire  of  youth  still  burns  unquenched  by  years.  Where  is  the 
man  who  is  more  industrious,  who  accomplishes  more,  who 
dispatches  more  hard  intellectual  labor,  or  investigates  or 
writes  more,  than  he  does  ?  And  then,  reader,  look  at  his 
cheek,  its  fullness  and  density,  all  showing  unexampled  vital 
vigor.* 

'  *  Tt  will  be  recollected,  that  the  poles  of  the  internal  organs  are  in 
the  cAeei— thatof  the  atomach  oppoaite  tlie  molar,  oretoroaeb,  or  grin- 
der teeth,  of  the  heart  lower  down,  of  the  hinfs  higher  ap,  and  of  the 
ether  internal  orgsoa  in  the  same  seotton*    Aocordrogly,  those  whose 
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His  head  predooiUiatcs  neither  m  tength  nor  breadth,  but  is 
fair  iu  both.  Its  width,  hbwever,  is  considerable,  which  gives 
him  his  forct  of  character,  and  his  efficiency  of  feeling  and 
action.  Its  length  gives  him  those  higher  moral  and  philan- 
thropic qualities,  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  bis  charac- 
ter; and  the  two  combining,  render  him  most  efficient,  but 
always  in  a  good  cause. 

The  portion  of  his  head  most  developed,  is  that  above  and 
behind  the  ears,  marked  fig.  13,  embracing  Firmness,  Self- 
Esteem,  Approbativeness,  and  Conscientiousness.  This  sec- 
tion gives  the  aspiring,  elevating,  high,  ennobhug  qualities, 
and  renders  their  possessor  emulous  to  become  conspicuous, 
and  to  enter  on  a  public  career,  in  which  these  ambitious, 
ruling,  aspirino;  qualities,  can  find  exercise  and  gratification. 
They  also  enable  their  possessor  to  carry  sway,  assume  the 
lead,  take  the  helm,  and  exert  a  commanding  influence ;  but 
the  kind  of  influence  is  determined  by  the  other  faculties. — 
Combined  with  predominant  propensities,  they  give  a  dispo- 
Mtion  to  become  distinguished  in  animal  pleasures ;  with  the 
moral  sentiments,  the  disposition  and  ability  to  excel  in  vir- 
tue, philanthropy,  &c. ;  with  large  intellectual  organs,  in  learn- 
ing and  talents ;  and  the  two  latter  are  the  combinations  of 
John  Qiiincy  Adams.  He  could  hardly  fail  to  become  distin- 
guished, and  that  for  intellectual  and  moral  greatness.  And 
this  is  the  kind  of  eminence  which  this  distinguished  statesman 
has  actually  acquired.  In  this  respect,  the  inference  from 
what  his  character  would  be,  harmonises  perfectly  with  what 
it  actually  is. 

His  intellectual  organs  are  also  very  fully  developed.  The 
amount  of  brain  forward  of  the  ear,  is  actually  prodigious. 
The  ear  is  set  far  down  and  far  back,  in  the  head,  which  indi- 
cates both  power  and  activity  in  the  mental  operations.  This, 
with  his  mental  temperament,  or  the  sharpness  of  his  organi- 

▼ital  organs  are  strong  and  active,  will  be  plump  in  the  face  and  full  in 
the  cheek,  (as  is  the  case  wilh  children  and  youth  before  these  organs 
have  been  injured,)  while  dyspeptics,  and  ihose  predisposed  to  con- 
mmiption,  or  con6ned  from  fresh  air,  will  be  found  to  be  thin,  Bcntf* 
ney.  hoUow-cheeked,  sparerfaced,  tbin-visaged,  d(c.  See  No.  2,  p, 
51,  of  this  volume. 
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zations,  would  give  superior  natural  talents,  with  a  quickness, 
clearness,  and  power  of  intellect,  truly  extraordinary.  And 
then  his  bead  has  a  due  share  of  width,  (not  so  much,  how- 
ever, as  appears  from  the  smaller  drawing,  or  the  front  view), 
which  sets  this  intellect  at  work,  and  urges  it  on  to  powerful 
action.  A  better  balance  between  the  several  classes  of  or- 
gans, is  rarely  found.  Indeed,  all  the  organs  themselves,  are 
remarkably  harmonious  in  their  development^  so  that  little 
power  is  wasted^  and  what  there  is,  is  all  available.  The' 
importance  and  utility  of  this  balance  of  faculties,  is  little  un- 
derstood or  appreciated.  No  other  phrenological  condition 
imparts  proportionable  perfection  to  the  character,  or  happi- 
ness to  the  subject.  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  found  equal  even- 
ness and  strength  of  development,  united  in  the  same  person : 
and  this  is  one  secret  of  his  combined  greatness  and  consis- 
tency.   The  size  of  Mr.  A.'s  organs  is  as  follows : 

Tape  Measurements^  in  inches  and  tenths : 

Size  of  the  head  aronnd  Philopxogenitiveness  and  ludiTidaality*  SS.5 

Prom  ear  to  ear  (over  Flramess    •  .  •  •  1&.5 

''        "  around  Individuality        •  .  •  13*5 

*    *  "  over  Benevolence  .  14.7 

*        **  around  Philoprogenitivenesa         .  .  13. 

Occiput  to  Individuality,  over  Firmness  .  14. 


Calliper  Measurements 

Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness 
Opening  of  the  ear  to  Individuality 

Comparison 

Benevolence 

Firmness 

Self-Esteem 

Philoprogenitiveness 
Destrnctiveness  to  Destructiveness  ^ 
Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness 
Sublimity  to  Sublimity     . 
Ideality  to  Ideality 
Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness 


u 


it 


t< 


it 


tt 


14 


it 


u 


it 


cc 


7.8 

5.5 

5.0 
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6.5 

6.3 

5. 

6.3 

5.7 

6.3 

6. 

6.1 


'^  The  bust  from  which  this  examination  is  made  was  cast  from  life, 
and  as  Mr.  A.  had  very  little  hair  on  his  head,  it  ia  perfectly  accurate. 
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a&cial  Fmuliiea. 

1.  AraatiteBeas^  0  latge  21.  Idealityy  0,  large  pltm 

S*  Phtlopro^nttiiraaeBs,  6  large  B.   Sublimity,  6  lar^e  plus 

.  8.  AiUieaivenesa,  0  Urge  32.  ImitatioOf  full  to  laige 

4.  laliabUiveoeaay  6  large  23.  Mirtbfuliiesa.  6  large 

5.  CoBceQlrathreDeas,  6  large  24.  lodividuality,  6  lavge 
A«  VilativeDeas,  6  large  25.  Form*  6  large 

6.  CooibatiTenees,  6  large  26.  Size,  6  large 

7.  Destnictiveness,  6  large  plus  27.  Weight,  6  lafge 

8.  AUmentiveness,  6  large  28.  Color,  3  moderate  • 
0.  Acquisitiveness,  6  large  29.  Order,  6  large  plus   ' 

10.  Secret! veness.  6  large  30.  Calculation,  5  full 

11.  Cautiousness,  5  full  31.  Locality,  6  large  plus 

12.  Approbativeness,  7  very  large  32.  Eventuality,  7  very  large  plus 
13..  Helf-Esteem,  5  full                   33.  Time,  6  large 

14.  Firmness,  7  very  large  plus  34.  Tune,  5  full 

15.  Conscientiousness,  7  do.  36.  Language,  6  large  plus 

16.  Hope,  6  large  36.  Causality,  6  large 

17.  Marvellouaness,  2  smidl  minus  87.  Comparison,  6  large  plua 

18.  VeaerattCMi,  dlarge  C.    Suavitiveness,  large 

19.  Benevolence.  6  large  plus  D.   Human  Naiure,  7  very  large 

20.  Constructiveness,  6  large  plus. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  A.'s  developments  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  organs  are  largey  and  uniformly  developed.  By 
referring  tn  the  editor's  work  on  Education  and  Self-Improve- 
menCy  Iho  part  published  in  connexion  with  vol.  iv.  pp.  33  to 
44^  the  reader  will  find  remarks  on  the  importance  of  balance 
of  facnlties;  and  from  the  numbering  above  given,  he  will  see 
that  Mr.  Adams  has  this  requisite  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
Hence,  he  has  few  excesses,  few  defects,  consistency  of  cha- 
racter, and  correctness  of  judgment. 

The  predominant  organ  in  the  head  of  Mr.  Adams,  is  firbt- 
jrxss :  a  larger  development  of  <his  organ  I  have  never  seen, 
and  few  as  large.  This  is  evident  from  the  rise  df  the  head 
over  the  ears,  its  highest  part  (see  profile  view),  and  yet  even 
this  drawing  does  not  exhibit  its  prominence  as  conspicuously 
as  it  appears  on  his  bust.  The  other  parts  of  the  top  of  his 
head  are  hifeh,  but  this  is  higher  by  far — is  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
and  Ossa  upon  Olympus.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  an  im- 
mense development  of  the  lower  portion  of  Self-Esteem,  of 

16* 
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late  ascertained  to  be  the  organ  of  Will;  and  the  two  com« 
bined  render  him  doggedly  obstinate^  downright  muiuhj  and 
even  stubborn.  In  harmony  with  tfds  development,  m^  wd 
think  of  turning  a  north-wester,  or  moving  Gibraltar,  as  tam- 
ing him.  This  is  one  secret  of  his  success.  Phrenology  says 
that  he  Will  never  give  up  any  thing,  unless  forced  io  do  so 
by  dire  compulsiorij  and  if  he  were  ever  to  believe  in  Phreno- 
logy, this  change  would  even  militate  against  the  science. 

Bnt  this  prodigious  Firmness  combines  with  almost  equally 
large  Conscientiousness,  which  makes  him  adhere  with  dou- 
ble tenacity  to  what  he  considers  right j  and  oppose,  to  the 
last  extremity,  whatever  he  considers  torong.  I  regard  these 
two  organs,  taken  together,  as  greater  in  his  than  any  other 
head  I  have  ever  examined,  and  hence  his  moral  decision  is 
equally  great,  if  not  greater.  Hence,  for  him  to  believe  a  thing 
to  be  rightf  is  to  do  it  at  all  hazards.  This  accounts  foi  his 
pushing  his  abolition  views  into  the  very  eyes  of  Congress  and 
the  South,  time  after  time,  and  year  after  year,  and  that,  too, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  he  encounters,  all  the  opprobrium 
heaped  upon  him,  and  all  the  personal  danger  threatened  in 
case  he  persisted  in  urging  his  doctrines  upon  Congress  and  the 
)iation.  I  venture  to  predict,  from  this  development,  that  no- 
thing, not  even  the  cannon's  mouth  nor  the  certainty  of  im- 
mediate death,  would  prevent  bis  speaking  the  /riiM,  and 
espousing  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  as  he  understands 
them. 

These  predominant  organs  lead  and  give  tone  to  ail  the 
others.  They  form  the  centre  of  action,  the  ruling  motives, 
and  all  the  other  organs  combine  to  aid  them  in  execuiins 
their  desires.  Thus,  Combativeness  and  Destr^ctiveness  are 
large,  particularly  so ;  but  both  are  under  tlie  control  of  Con- 
scientiousness, so  that  they  become  moral  courage,  defence  of 
right,  opposition  to  the  torongjand  advocacy  of  natural  rights 
and  justice ;  and,  combined  with  bis  large  Beneyolaiipey  in* 
duce  his  support  for  the  oppressed,  and  his  indignation  against 
the  oppressor.  Few  men  have  this  feeling  in  a  stronger  de.* 
gree,  and  hence  his  untiring  and  deadly  oj^position  to  slavery, 
is  at  least  honest  and  heart*felt..  With  tbis  organization,  he 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  hostile  to  slavery ;  nor  will 


that  opposlliDii  ever  cease,  wMle  he  centmues  to  breathe.* 
The  eld  man'e  intenitons  are  honest :  hw  heart  is  right :  he 
JieU  aR  be  says.  Strict  moral  integrity  governs  the  man,  in 
all  he  says  m  ^oes.  He  would  sooner  burn  off  his  right  hand, 
than  say  or  do  what  he  thought  wrong.  He  is  trustworthy  to 
the  utBiost  extent^  and  just  the  man  to  manage  our  national 
afitiiSy  because,  to  an  uncommon  share  of  intellectual  acumen, 
he  adds  more  fnoral  feelings  and  a  stricter  sense  of  justice^ 
than  any  other  political  man  I  ever  examined.  In  fact,  he  is 
almost  the  only  political  man  I  ever  examined,  who  had  much 
Conscientioasness.  Senator  Tallmadge  has  it  large,  and  Wise 
has  some ;  but  neither  Clay,  Webster,  Tyler,  Van  Buren,  nor 
Benton,  have  any  worthy  of  mention ;  and  politicians,  as  a 
class,  are  almost  totally  destitute  of  it.  Hence  the  recent 
prostitution  of  our  government  to  the  base  principle  of  paying 
mea  for  voting  by  giving  them  a  fat  office.  <<  I  '11  tickle  you, 
if  you  'U  tickle  me'' ;  <<  I  Ml  help  put  you  into  office,  if  you 
will  give  me  an  office  under  you,"  is  now  the  motto  of  all 
political  parties;  but  John  Quiticy  Adams  would  no  more 
turn  a  man  out  of  office  because  he  voted  against  him,  or  give 
an  offlee  to  a  man  because  he  voted  and  electioneered  for  him, 
than  he  would  sit  in  a  bed  of  burning  embers.  Judging  phre- 
nologteally,  be  is  the  only  man  at  Washington  at  all  fit  to  be 
President  Hugh  Lawson  Wliite  had  an  excellent  moral  and 
intellectual  head,  and  General  Harrison  an  honest  one ;  yet 
not  one  of  those  now  before  the  public,  as  likely  to  be  selected 
for  that  high  office,  has  moral  feeling  enough  for  the  station. 
Woutd  to  heaven  we  could  once  more  have  an  honest  preei* 
dent ;  but  that  time,  I  fear,  is  past,  never  to  return.  At  pre- 
flout,  no  honest  man  can  be  elected  to  any  important  office } 

*  It  is  due  to  truth  to  state  publicly,  that  Abolitionists  generally  have 
large  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness.  Phrenology  thus  sanctions . 
their  dottrines  and  principles^  yet  this  does  not  by  any  means  sanction 
their  mtasutes^  On  the  other  hand,  Phrenology  condemna  these  mea- 
sutes  St  too  eombatii^,  and  thereby  ealeolsted  to  thwart  the  very  end 
sought.  A  SMNe  tomcSUatorjf  spirit  would  obtain  this  end  sooner.  If 
ibey  were  as  wdl  acquainted  with  the  heads  of  Soutbemevs  as  I  tin, 
Uiey  wuuld  use  that  ihey  could  sever  be  drivent  and  that  the  more 
tbey  ore  driven,  the  more  inflexibk  they  beoeme. 
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bat  the  man  wbp  cao  figure  most,  who  is  Ihe  in€st.ailfiiil|doii* 
ble  dealing,  cuunitig,  and  deceptive^is  ihe  one  lor  our  lova-to- 
be-gulicd  people.  This  state  of  things  is  lamentable,  but  will 
soon  cure  itself;  for  it  wiU  soon  drive  all  hone«t  men  from  the 
polls,  or  else  form  an  honest  party.  But  more  on  politics  and 
goveruinanti  in  some  subsequent  numl)er  of  the  Journal. 

As  already  slated,  Bepevolehce  is  large  in  the  head  of  Mr. 
Adams.  He  wishes  to  do  good,  aiid  seejks  the  public  good. 
He  is  truly  benevolent  and  obliging,  and  yet,  his  large  Acqui- 
sitiveness will  prevent  his  giving  much  money.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  help  others  to  he/p  /hemselve^,  and  seeks  the  public 
good  in  all  his  public  measures,  yet  he  will  do  more  freely 
than  he  will  giuCy  although  he  is  not  slow  to  give  in  cases  of 
real  need. 

His  large  Acquisitiveness  renders  him  frugal,  saviogt  indus- 
trious, close  in  bargaining,  and  desirous  of  acquiring  property ; 
yet  his  very  large  Conscientiousness,  in  combination,  renders 
him  strictly  honest  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions.  Such  a 
man  will  pay  every  cent  of  his  honest  debts,  but  no  more, 
will  hate  to  be  in  debt,  and  never  ask  a  man  to  call  twice  for 
what  is  justly  his  due,  and  this  I  venture  is  Joim  Qntncy 
Adams'  rule.  With  less  Acquisitiveness,  he  would  be  less 
particular  to  pay  all  he  owed  tp  the  cent,  and  would  feel  lessi 
obligation  it^  all  pecuniary  matters.  PAradozical  as  it  may 
seem,  a  man  with  large  Conscientiousness  and  smaller  Acqui- 
sitiveness, will  realise  his  pecuniary  obligations  less  forcibly, 
and  exert  himself  to  pay  them  less  vigorously,  than  the  man 
with  (/ouscientiousness  the  same,  and  Acquisitiveness  larger. 
To  be  perfectly  honest  in  money  matters,  aman  requirss  large 
Conscientiousiiess  and  large  ^cqnisiliventM  :  first,  to  make 
him  realise  the  importance  of  paying  his  debts,  and  secondly, 
to  render  him  industrious  in  order  to  provide  the  means  o[ 
paying  them.  John  Quincy  Adams  would  never  use  one  cent 
of  public  or.  private  money  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and 
would  adniiuistor  the  governmcut  as  ecouomioally  as  any 
other  man  except  Washington,  in  whom  the  eaoie  combina- 
tion occurs. 
•  > 

In  point  of  size,  relative  and  absolute,  ApprobativBoess 
stands  next  after  Firmness  and  Conseientioasness.    Phreno- 
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U^y  snys  thut  he  is  very  fond  of  praise,  and  loves  to  render 
himseif  conspicuous.  Yet,  as  this  t^'gan  is  next-door  neighbor 
to  CoDScieniiousness,  he  seeks  praise  for  moral  and  virtuous 
actions,  rather  than  for  riches,  cor  beaucy,  or  fighting,  &c.  His 
ambitioii  is  ezcessiTe,  yet  it  inspires  in  him  an  ambition  to 
become  good  and  great.  He  valnes  others,  and  wishes  to  bt 
valued,  on  the  score  of  good  motives  and  right  intentions ;  but 
if  he  does  i)ot  love  to  be  commended  for  his  talents  in  oppos^ 
ing  the  wrong  and  defending  the  right,  then  there  is  no  truth 
in  Phrenology.  His  manner  also  indicates  this,  and  displays 
a  little  egotism,  as  though  he  would  fain  attract  attention,  and 
secure  the  favourable  estimation  of  others.  Still,  his  ambition 
runs  mainly  in  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  channel.  He  is 
principally  ambitious  to  become  distinguished  for  talents,  and 
for  employing  those  talents  in  doing  good. 

Self-Esteem  is  large,  but  not  prt dominant,  lliough  large 
enough  to  give  him  weight  of  character,  dignity,  nobleness, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  his  own  qualities,  yet  it  is  not  so  large 
as  to  render  him  proud,  aristocratical,  or  tyrannical.  Mr.  A. 
is  a  true  republican  of  the  school  of  '76,  and  really  and  truly 
desires  the  liberty  and  the  equality  of  the  people,  rather  that) 
to  occupy  places  ol"  power  or  profit  He  is  mach  more  of  a 
Democrat  than  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Tyler, 
Thomas  Benton,  or  Martin  Van  Buren,  whose  democracy  is 
the  democracy  of  self-esteem,  or  of  exclusiveness,  and  of  **  I 
am  better  than  thouj*'  of  the  elevation  of  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  and  of  popular  liberty.  All  the  democracy 
contained  in  either  or  in  all  dieir  heads,  will  never  make  the 
poor  man  one  whit  the  better,  nor  tend  in  the  least  to  break 
up  the  **  bottom  upper-crust^*  of  society — ^that  relic  of  the 
feudal  ages.  Nor  will  the  democracy  of  Calhoun  ever  do  him 
or  any  one  else  much  good,  for  it  is  the  democracy  of  power 
and  authority.  But  John  Quincy  Adams  is  among  the  few 
trae4iearted  republicans,  among  our  politicians.  May  he  long 
coottnoe  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
natioa  a^inst  every  form  of  arbitrary  [)0wer,  and  in  favor  of 
universal  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

His  Marvellousness  is  small,  and  Firmness  large,  so  that  be 
will  not  believe  unless  he  is  compeUed  to  do  so  by  proof  posi- 
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tire.  Hence,  liis  disbelief  in  Phrenology.  Not  that  this 
ence  appeals*  to  Marvel lotisness :  so  tar  from  it,  it  requires  06^ 
servaiion  aloue^  to  prodtice  conviction.  Yet  small  MarreW 
lousness  and  very  large  Firmness,  bar  the  mind  against  this 
observation ;  and  this  is  thn  fact  with  regard  to  Adams  and 
Phrenology.  He  has  never  exantined  it ;  and  tliefefore  his 
opinion,  though  almost  infallible  in  regard  to  those  points  he 
has  examined,  is  utterly  valueless  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
An  old  man,  thus  formed,  will  not  easily  examine  or  admit 
new  things. 

Veneration  is  large,  and  this,  with  his  prodigious  Conscien- 
tiotisness  and  large  Benevolenoe,  would  render  him  a  traly 
devout  worshipper  of  his  God,  a  pattern  of  piety,  and  humble 
before  his  Maker. 

His  Imitation  is  decidedly  conspicuous,  and  hetKe  his  power 
of  mimicry  is  great.  In  his  speeches,  he  is  said  to  be  able 
to  take  off  those  whom  he  chooses  to  imitate.  This  organ 
combines  easily  with  Mirthfulness,  also  large;  and  enables 
him  to  show  up  things  iu  the  most  laughable  and  ludicrous 
light  imaginable,  and  to  caricature  what  he  wishes  to  over- 
^throw. 

But  his  Mirthfulness  works  mainlv  with  his  intel/eciual 
faculties,  especially  with  his  powerfnl  reasoning  organs.     His 
reasoning  powers  are  large  and  verY  active,  and  also  well 
supported  by  the  perceptive  faculties.    The  latter  give  the 
facti^  and  then  the  reasoning  organs  and  Mirthfulness  work 
them  up  into  sound  arguments,  or  else  employ  the  redueiio 
ad  abaurdum  iu  showing  up  the  ridiculousness  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  by  comparing  it  to  what  is  laughable  in  itself.     His 
Mirthfulness,  Comparison,  Combativeness,  and  Destructive- 
ness,  give  him  that  scorching  sarcasm  for  which  he  is  so  re- 
markable.    He  has  no  equal  in  the  withering  severity  of  his 
comparisons,  and  the  appropriateness  and  indescribable  humor 
of  his  illustraiions  and  criticisms.    No  point  of  his  character 
is  more  conspicuous  than  his  fun*making  disposition,  his  irony, 
sarcasm,  s&verity  of  invective,  and  power  of  ridirule ;  and  this 
quality  is  equally  pronnnent  in  his  head,  as  are  also  all  the 
organs  with  whicii  it  irsually  combines. 

His  intellectual  lobe,  as  already  remarked,  is  very  long  and 
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pfomiMnt ;  and  what  is  rare  and  in  valuable,  the  reflectiTes 
and  perceptives  are  all  about  equal.  IndividuaHty  is  large, 
so  tlMt  nothing  escapes  his  observation ;  Eventuality  is  very 
large,  so  that  nothing  ever  escapes  his  memory ;  and  Causality 
and  Comparison  are  both  large,  and  very  active,  so  that  he 
reasons  mainly  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  inlly  establishes 
his  positions  by  a  mass  of  concurring  facts  and  historical  re- 
fsrences,  which  no  one  but  John  Quincy  Adams  can  com- 
mand. No  man  in  the  nation  is  as  familiar  with  its  history^ 
or  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  as  Mr.  A.  Even  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  his  memory  of  facts,  fidelity  and  correctness  of 
quotation,  and  ability  to  communicate  information,  draw  up 
reports,  tic,  are  unequalled  by  any  other  man  in  the  United  - 
States.  In  all  matters  requiring  the  exercise  of  Eventuality, 
he  is  a  real  prodigy — the  wonder  of  all  who  know  him  ;  and 
on  his  bust,  this  organ  appears  very  conspicuously  developed. 
Liangnage  is  also  large,  and  hence  the  ease  and  power  with 
which  he  speaks.  In  all  matters  of  narration  and  argument, 
especially  wher^  the  two  are  united,  he  is  most  remarkable : 
every  thing  comes  in  so  apropasy  so  to  the  point,  so  naturally. 
He  has  sufficient  Causality  to  enable  and  dispose  him  to  rea- 
son from  first  principles,  and  give  him  a  deep,  strong  mind ; 
yet  Comparison  and  Eventuality  are  his  intellectual  fortes. 
These  organs  also  aid  him  in  compiling,  collating,  putting 
things  together,  and  detecting  the  drift  and  bearing  of  them. 
Comparison  and  Language  give  him  his  excellence  as  a  critic. 

Inbabitiveness  is  large.  He  loves  his  country,  and  is  a  trne 
patriot;  he  also  loves  home,  and  delights  to  improve  and 
adorn  it.  He  is  hospitable,  a  warm  friend,  yet  rather  exclu- 
sive, and  sets  a  peculiarly  high  value  on  woman,  and  on  marks 
of  oominendation  bestowed  on  him  by  her. 

Order  is  large :  he  is  therefore  methodical  and  systematic, 
and  having  Time  large^  is  punctual — always  in  bis  seat  al  thb 
•opening  of  Congress  in  the  morning,*  and  remarked  by  all 

*  Ooe  isorningf,  for  a  wonder,  he  was  ix  t  in  his  seat  when  Congress 
was  opened,  and  all  present  remarked  and  wondered  at  the  absence. 
The  faalt  was  mine.  He  eame  to  have  his  bxtH  taken  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, bat  another  gentleman  was  then  in  the  box,  and  he  was  delay- 
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who  know  him  for  his  punctuidity  aod  preciBion  os  ta  time. 
iVo  man  could  do  what  he  has  dono^and  still  dMS,  unleM  per- 
fectly  systematic  and  regular;  Agreeablemess  and  H«iiiaii- 
Natura  are  both  large,  hence  his  affability  of  ataoiiar  aod  ge* 
neral  popularity^  even  among  his  political  enanues,  and  the 
advocates  of  slavery,  whom  he  lashes  so  terribly. 

Cautiousness  is  not  large,  though  he  is  by  no  means  reck- 
less. Nothing  can  daunt  him,  nothing  scare  hioi  from  the 
path' of  duty,  nothiQg  intimidate  him :  so  lar  from  it,  Comba- 
tiveness  greatly  predominates  over  Cautiousness,  so  that  he 
fears  nothing,  does  not  heed  consequences  when  his  C^i^men^ 
tiousness  tells  him  he  is  right,  and  if  his  Firomesa  hastinee  de- 
cided on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Few  men  possess  his  bold- 
ness, fearlessness,  resolution,  or  energy  of  character,  Thoae 
threats  of  assassination  sent  to  him  anonymously,  would  not 
liave  the  slightest  effect  in  making  him  desist  from  his  line  of 
conduct  previously  marked  out.  Hope  is  also  large:  hence 
his  cheerfulness,  and,  with  Firmness  and  Self-Esteem,  his 
great  fortitude  and  vivacity  of  spirits. 

Ideality  and  SubliQiity  are  both  large  plus,  hence  his  good 
taste  and  burning  eloquence.  His  flights  of  &ney  are  certainly 
fine  and  lofty,  yet  do  not  enfeeble,  though  tl^y  oertainly  adom 
his  speeches  and  writings.    He  cannot  say  or  do  a  gross,  vul« 

gar  thing,  yet  is  by  no  means  fastidious.  The  following  linea  are 
quoted^-first,  because  they  so  perfectly  ilkistrate  many  of  the 
intellectual  qualities  above  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  contain  some  invaluable  moral  tmtbs  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  or  generally  practised.  Their 
origin  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  accompanying  re- 
marks; and  attention  will  be  called,  by  notes,  to  particular 
organs  illustrated  by  particular  lines  or  stanzas.  Not  that  po* 
etry  is  his  forte*-4t  is  only  his  recreation.  Still,  the  poetry  and 
the  sentiment  uniiedy  render  it  interesting  in  itself,  and  fur- 
nish as  good  an  illustration  of  his  character,  probably^  as  any- 
thing else  could  do,  particularly  that  part  of  it  in  which  he 
drops  his  irony,  and  is  serious. 

ed  some  five  minutes — the  only  tirae  for  many  years  that  he  bad  failed 
being  in  his  seat  when  Congress  opened. 
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THE   WANTS   OF  MAN 


"  Man  wants  bat  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.'' 


I. 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Ner  wants  that  little  kmg" 
Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so — 

Bat  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
^tf  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  mnster  many  a  score; 
And  "were  each  wish  a  mint  of  g^ld, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

n. 

What  fim  I  want  is  daily  bread, 

And  canvas  backs  and  wine ; 
And  all  the  realms  of  natnre  spread 

Before  me  when  I  dine. 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell, 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France 
beside, 

To  dress  my  dinner  well. 

m. 

What  next  I  want  at  heavy  cost, 

Is  elegant  attire ; 
Black  sable  fan  for  winter's  irost, 

And  silks  for  summer's  fire, 
Ajid  Cashmere  shawls  and  Brussels 
lace 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck — 
Atid  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace 

And  rabies  for  my  neck. 

rv. 

And  then  I  want  a  mansion  fair, 

A  dwelling  house,  in  style. 
Four  stories  high,  for  wholesome  air, 

A  massive  marble  pile : 
With'halls  for  banquets  and  for  balls, 

All  furnished  rich  and  fine ; 
With  stabled  studs  in  fifbf  stalls, 

And  oeilan  for  my  wine. 

V. 

I  "Want  a  garden  and  a  park 
My  dwelling  to  surround, 

A  thousand  acres,  (bless  the  mark,) 
With  walls  encompass'd  round. 

Where  fiocks  may  range,  and  herds 
may  low. 
And  kids  and  lambkins  plajr— 

And  flowers  and  fimts  commmgled 
grow 

.     All  £d«a  to  display. 

10 


VL 

I  want  when  summer's  Ibliage  falhf, 

And  autumn  strips  the  trees, 
A  house  within  the  city's  walls 

For  comfort  and  for  ease — 
But  here  as  space  is«nnewhat  scant 

And  aeres  rather  lare, 
My  house  in  town  I  only  want 

To  occupy — ^a  Square. 

vn. 

I  want  a  Steward,  Butler,  Cooks, 

A  Coachman,  Footnum,  (kooms; 
A  library  of  wdl  boand  books,         ^ 

And  picture  garnished  rooms, 
Corregios,  Magdalen  and  Kight 

The  Matron  of  the  chair, 
Guido's  fleet  coursers  m  their  flight, 

And  Claudes  at  least  a  pair. 

vm. 

I  want  a  cabinet  profuse 

Of  medals,  coins  and  gems; 
A  priuting  press  for  private  use 

Of  fifty  thousand  enu; 
Andplants,  and  minerals  and  shells, 

Worms,  insects,  fishes,  birds. 
And  every  beast  on  earth  that  dwells 

In  solitude  or  herds. 

DC. 

I  want  a  board  of  bnmish'd  plate. 

Of  silver  and  of  gold. 
Tureens  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight 

With  sculpture's  richest  mould; 
Plateaus  witn  chandeliers  and  lamps, 

Plates,  dishes,  all  the  same : 
And  porcelain  vases  with  thestami^ 

Of^evres,  Augouleme. 

X. 

And  maples  of  £ur  glossy  stain 

Must  form  my  chamber  doors, 
And  carpets  of  the  Wilton  grain 

Must  cover  all  my  floors, 
My  walls  with  Tapestry  bcdeck'd 

Must  never  be  outdone. 
And  damask  curtains  must  protest 

Their  colors  from  the  suit 

XL 

And  minvirs  of  the  laigest  pane 
From  Vsoice  mvst  be  bra^fhi^ 
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And  sandal  wood  and  bamboo-cane 
For  chain  and  tables  bought ; 

On  all  the  mantel-pieces,  clocks, 
Of  thrice  gilt  bronze,  mast  stand. 

And  screens  of  ebony  and  box 
Invite  the  stranger's  hand. 

zn. 
I  want, — (who  does  not  want  ?) — a 

wife,  (•) 

Aflectknate  asd  fair, 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life, 

And  all  its  joys  to  share : 
Of  temper  sweet— of  yielding  will. 

Of  firm,  yet  placid  mind  ; 
With  all  my  feolts  to  love  me  still, 

With  sentiment  reflnM. 

xnx. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs 

And  fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

Fromeiflht  to  half  a  score.(*') 
I  want,  (was !  can  mortal  dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave) 
That  «U  the  girls  be  chaste  and  &ir, 

The  boys  ul  wise  and  brave. 

XIV. 

And  when  my  bosom's  darling  sings 

With  melody  divine, 
A  pedal  harp  of  many  strings, 

Must  with  her  voice  combine  ; 
A  piano  exquisitelv  wrought, 

Blast  open  stana,  apart, 
That  all  my  daughters  may  be 
taught. 

To  wm  the  strenger'a  heart. 

XV. 

My  wife  and  daughters  will  desire 

Refreshment  from  perfumes, 
Cosmetics  for  the  skin  require 

And  artificial  blooms. 
The  Civet  fragrance  shall  dispense. 

And  treasurd  sweets  return ; 
Cologne  revive  the  flagging  sense. 

And  smoking  anber  aum. 

xvt. 

And  when,  at  night,  my  weary  head 

Begins  to  droop  and  dose, 
A  southera  chamoer  holds  my  bed, 

For  nature's  soft  repose; 
With  blanketoy  counterpanes  and 
sheet, 

Mattrass  and  bed  of  down, 
And  aooafortables  fcr  my  ftet. 

And  pllowi  fer  my  asewn. 


xnt* 

I  want  a  wann  and  faithful  friend('') 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour. 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power ; 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  I  'm 
wrong, 

My  inmost  soul  to  see; 
And  th&t  my  friendship  prove  as 
strong 

For  him,  as  his  for  me. 

xvm. 

I  want  a  kmd  and  tender  heftrt,(') 

For  others'  wants  to  feel ; 
A  soUl  secure  from  Fortune's  dart,(') 

And  bosom  arm'd  with  steri; 
To  bear  divine  ehaatiaemeat^a  lod 

And  mingling  in  my  plan, 
Submission  to  the  will  of  Grad(') 

With  charity  to  Man. 

XQC. 

I  want  a  keen  observing  eye. 

An  ever  listening  ear, 
The  troth  through  all  disguise  to 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hemr ; 
A  toime  to  speak  at  virtue^  Deed(^) 

In  Heaven's  subllmest  strain ; 
And  lips  the  cause  of  man  to 
plead,(') 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 

XX. 

I  want  uninterrupted  health 

Throughout  my  looff  career. 
And  streams  of  never  tailing 
wealth,(M 

To  scatter  far  and  near, 
The  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed. 

Free  bounty  to  bestow, 
Supply  the  helpless  orphan's  need. 

And  sooth  the  widow's  wo. 


I  want  the  genius  to  caocem  (^ ) 

The  talents  to  .unfold 
Designs,  the  vicious  to  r^eve^ 

The  virtuous  to  uphold; 
Inventive  power,  combining  skill, 

A  persevering  soulfC") 
Of  human  hearts  to  moiild  the 
willC) 

And.r^iMh  fiomPote  to  Pol^ 


xi^ 

I  want  the  seals  of  power  _ 
The  ensigna  of  ^aouaaad ; 


pi 
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Chaxged  bf  tbe  the  People's  ui^ 
bought  grace,(<') 
To  rule  my  native  Land — 
Ntor  crown  nor  sceptre  wodd  I 
nak 
Bat  from  my  country's  will, 
By  day,  by  niffht,  to  prv  the  task 
Her  cop  of  bliss  to  filL 

zxdi. 

1  want  the  roice  of  honest  praise(») 

To  follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thoafirht  in  future  dayd(') 

The  friend  of  human  kind, 
That  after  ages  as  thej^  rise 

Exalting  may  proclaim, 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 


ixm 

These  ane  the  waots  of  mortal  man* 

I  cannot  want  them  long— 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span 

ind  eanhly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absorbing  all,  , 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod, 
And  summoned  to  my  final  care* 

The  mercy  of  my  God,(*) 

And  oh !  while  circles  in  my  reins 

Of  iife  the  potple  stream. 
And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 

Oinature's  transient  dream ; 
My  soul  in  humble  hope  unscar'd 

Forget  not  thoa  to  pray, 
That  this  thy  want  may  be  prepared. 

To  moot  tko  Judgment  day. 

(a)  The  domestic  organs  large,  (b)  Philoprogenitiveness.  (c)  Adhe- 
siveness large,  (d)  Benevolence  large,  (e  and  f )  Firmness,  with  Mar- 
TelioasnesB  and  Veneration  lai^  (g  and  h)  Conscientiousness  very  large, 
with  Combativeness  and  Firmness  large,  (i)  Benevolence  and  Hope  added, 
(k)  Benevolence  very  laige,  and  Aequisttivenessless.  (1)  A  powerfbl  intel- 
lect, luder  the  dominion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  (m)  Firmness  added* 
(d)  Approbativeness  and  Self-Esteem  added,  but  controlled  by  the  higher 
sentiments,  (o)  Self-Esteem  and  Approbativeness,  under  the  control  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  and  combined  with  Inhabitiveness.  (p)  Approba- 
tiveness and  Conscientiousness  large— (r)  with  large  Hope  added,  (s) 
Veneration  and  Marvellousness,  with  Hope  added. 

This  poem  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  extraor* 
dinary  merit,  especially  the  latter  portion.  The  satire  contain- 
ed in  the  first  part  on  the  artificial  wants  of  the  present  day^ 
is  most  excellent)  both  in  conception  and  execution,  and 
evinces  large  Mirthfuluess ;  while  both  the  sentiment  and  eX"> 
pression  of  the  latter  portion,  must  find  an  echo  in  every  well- 
organised  mind.  Few  poetic  effusions  strike  as  many  chords 
in  the  human  lieart ;  which  coincides  with  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  nearly  all  his  organs  are  large  and  active. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Adams  possesses  a  rare  combination  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  power — greater  than  one  in 
aa  age.  Qualities  like  his,  could  hardly  fail  to  render  their 
possessor  distinguished ;  but,  with  the  advantages  of  havii^ 
been  thrown  into  public  life  young,  and  having  always  been 
in  a  responsible  and  conspicuous  situation,  he  could  scarcely 
fail  of  attaining  preeminence.    When  he  diesj  it  will  be  loiog 
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before  we  shall  '^  look  upon  his  like  again/^    A  truly  great 
and  good  man  is  John  Qulncy  Adams. 

His  physical  habits  are  worthy  a  passing  remark.  He  in- 
variably rises,  summer  and  winter,  b^ore  the  sun,  takes  a 
great  abundance  of  active  physical  exercise,  lives  plainly  and 
temperately,  bathes  often,  taking  much  exercise  in  summer  by 
swimming,  and  takes  special  care  of  his  health — ^not  so  much 
by  nursingy  as  by  hardening  and  invigaraiing  it  But  for 
these  habits,  he  could  never  have  been  the  man  he  is.  ^  Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise/' 


ARTICLE  II. 

Fnun  the  EdinbiuiB^  Phranologieal  Joumtl. 

KOTSS  OTX  TH£  CONKEXIOK  OF  TEMFERAMSNT  WITH  CXRSBRAL 
ORGANIZATION.      BY  MR.    E.   J.   HYTGHE. 

Amongst  the  active  powers  in  modifying  and  controlling 
the  bias  of  the  cerebral  organization,  the  temperaments  axe 
pre-eminent  Indeed;  to  such  an  extent  does  their  influence 
manifestly  operate,  that  many  philosophers,  by  over-rating 
their  power,  have  been  induced  to  consider  that  they  confer 
that  distinctive  mental  quality  by  which  every  man  is  charac- 
terised ;  and  like  many  other  philosophic  errors,  the  notion 
has  become  the  popular  creed.  Thus  in  the  bilious,  they  look 
for  gloom ;  in  the  sanguine,  they  expect  the  manifestation  of 
cheerfulness ;  and  when  the  nervous  predominates,  they  anti- 
cipate the  exhibition  of  irritability.  These  inferences  are  not, 
however,  correct ;  for  although  the  combinations  indicated  do 
occur,  yet  we  have  seen  the  conjunction  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament with  misanthrophy,  and  the  bilious  with  serenity ; 
and  matured  investigation  has  shewn^  that  these  qualities  are 
derived  from  the  preponderance  of  specific  cerebral  organs. 

The  temperaments  do,  however,  materially  modify  the 
mental  bias.  It  is  ascertained  that  they  induce  cerebral  en- 
ergy or  sluggishness;' and  the  only  debateable  questions 


late  to  the  laws  which  jregatate,  and  die  bonndatiet  of  theic 
inftuence.  With  the  view  of  eoQtxibating  my  mite  to  the  poa^ 
itive  or  eemi-positive  information  which  hae  been  collected 
on  this  subject)  I  have  transcribed  a  few  notes  which  contaia 
the  sum  of  my  observations  on  the  tempemmeats. 

I.  The  effect  of  national  habits  on  temperamant  deserve  in* 
vestigation.  There  is  a  national  type  of  head^  and,  to  somie 
extent,  a  national  type  of  features ;  and  the  more  limited  the 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  the  closer  is  the  approxima- 
tion to  one  standard.  In  like  manner,  national  temperaments 
exist.  The  sanguine  predominates  amon^st  the  northern 
tribes,  and  the  bilious  is  prevalent  in  the  Asiatics  j  and  whilst 
in  the  French  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the  nervous  tem* 
perament,  the  lymphatic  is  as  observable  in  the  Hollander. 

Now,  as  there  are  national  temperaments,  if  the  causes 
which  have  blended  the  diverse  into  one  temperament  be  dis* 
covered,  we  shall  learn  to  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
or  increase  its  influence.  The  power  sought  is  of  great  im* 
portance ;  for  the  high  endowments  of  many  men,  with  re- 
spect to  volume  of  cerebral  organs,  have  been  neutralised  by 
the  possession  of  an  inactive  temperament;  while,  in  others, 
madness  has  arisen  from  the  excessive  action  of  the  brain,  oc- 
ca^oned  by  the  piure  nervous  constitution.  Hence  it  is  that 
power  to  modify  the  temperament  becomes  desirable.  Nor 
is  such  power  of  a  visionary,  and  therefore  unattainable,  char- 
acter. We  know  that  too  much  study,  by  absorbing  an  undue 
share  of  nervous  energy,  can  impair  the  most  powerful  diges- 
tive organs ;  and,  moreover,  that  great  natural  powers  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  continuous  addiction  to  sensual  indul- 
gence, lu  these  cases,  then,  men  have  overcome  the  bias  of 
the  physical  and  cerebral  organizations ;  and  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  essential  quality  of  the  temperaments 
which  indicates  that  they  are  all-powerful. 

But  my  opinion  that  the  temperament  may  be  changed  is 
not  a  mere  hypothesis ;  for  many  facts  confirm  the  position, 
to  a  few  of  which  I  shall  refer.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Phre- 
nological Association  in  1840,  Mr.  Dellvile  related  a  case  in 
illustration  of  his  theory  that  change  of  the  shape  of  the  head 
is  concomitant  with  change  of  character ;  and  he  incidentally 
alluded  to  the  change  of  temperament  which  also  occurred. 
15* 
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When  Mr.  Derille  first  saw  the  person  refened  to,  <<  fais  t^n* 
perament  appeared  to  be  lymphatic  principally,  with  a  litde 
of  the  sanguine  and  nervous ;''  but  at  a  subsequent  intertriew 
when  his  pursuits  had  materially  altered,  his  temperament 
was  considered  to  be  '^bilious,  55;  nervous,  30;  and  san- 
guine 15."  Here,  then,  we  perceive  a  great  change — ^the 
eradication  of  the  predominating  temperament,  the  lymphatic, 
and  the  production  of  another,  the  bilious,  which  eventually 
prevails.  I  may  cite  two  cases  to  a  similar  effect.  The  tem- 
perament of  6.  F.  D.  was  originally  two-fourths  sanguine, 
one-fourth  lymphatic,  and  the  remaining  fourth  bilious ;  but 
at  present  two  parts  bilious,  one  part  sanguine,  and  the  re- 
maining portion  lymphatic.  So  the  temperament  of  R.  T.  A. 
was  formerly  two-thirds  sanguine,  and  one^hird  lymphatic ; 
but  now  it  is — ^nervous  20,  sanguine,  20,  and  bilious  10.  As 
these  changes  have  been  concomitant  with  an  increased  devo- 
tion to  intellectual  pursuits,  the  connexion  between  the  nervo- 
bilious  temperament  and  the  growth  of  the  intellectual  organs 
becomes  apparent.* 

The  notion  that  the  inherent  temperament  can  be  changed, 
is  also  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  Britisht  youth  the  san- 
guine predominates,  whilst  in  adults  it  is  less  prevalent.  In- 
deed, it  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  specimen  of  the  pure  bilious 
temperament  m  youths  below  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
presence  of  the  nervous  is  rare  ;  the  only  exceptions  being 
in  cases  of  great  intellectual  precocity,  when  in  fact  the  men- 
tal stature  of  manhood  is  attained  in  extreme  youth.  In  Sun- 
day schools  I  have  found  70  per  cent,  of  the  sanguineous  in 
boys,  and  above  80  per  cent,  in  girls.    The  bilious  appeared 

' «  *  In  such  cases  of  concomitance,  is  it  not  likdy  that  alteration  of 
tempenmleiit,  piodoced  by  advancing  age  or  other  constitutional  chan- 
ges, is  often  the  cause,  rather  than  the  effect,  of  increased  devotion  to 
mental  pursuits.— English  Editor. 

t  It  does  not  accord  with  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  influence  of  c7i- 
mafe  on  temperament ;  but  inasmuch  as  variation  of  climate  occasions 
the  formation  of  specific  physical  and  intellectual  habits  to  compete 
with  those  evil  results  which  might  be  entailed  were  it  not  controlled, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  climate  is  very  influential  in  the  produc- 
tion of  temperament. 


to  be  introduced  about  the  fifteenth  year ;  and  after  that  peri- 
od, the  influence  of  die  sanguine  temperament  gradually  les* 
seued ;  henoe  the  ratio  of  the  sanguine  in  male  adults  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  its  preyalence  in  boyhood.  The  change 
in  females  is  not  so  great,  but  the  nervous  temperament  is 
more  powerful  after  than  before  puberty. 

Farther,  we  find  that  the  lymphatic  temperament  increases 
with  the  advance  of  age,  so  that  persons  who  presented  little 
sign  of  its  existence  in  manhood,  display  its  predominance 
when  senility  arrives.  This  growth  of  the  lymphatic  is  most 
observable  in  persons  engaged  in  trade,  particularly  those 
whose  circumstances  do  not  require  much  anxiety  as  to  their 
prospects,  and  who  are  devoid  of  intellectual  taste.  It  ap- 
pears that  persons  in  whom  the  nervous  most  prevails,  are 
least  liable  to  the  encroachments  of  the  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, whilst  the  sanguineous  are  most  subject  to  this  degener- 
acy. 

11.  From  much  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  where 
there  is  a  general  commixture  of  the  temperaments,  most  ben- 
^eficial  results  ensue. '^    Indeed,  this  appears  a  law  of  nature; 

*  This  principle  harmonizeswith  the  following'  remarks  by  the  Editor 
in  his  work  entided  •'  Practical  Phrenology,"  1840,  p.  2i.    ^'Balance 
of  temperament' — But  the  best  temperament,  the  one  most  favorable 
for  true  greatness  and  a  general  genius,  for  balance  and  consistency  of 
character,  and  for  perfection  in  every  thing,  is  that  in  which  each  is 
stropgly  marked,  and  all  about  equally  balanced.   Is  there  too  much  of 
the  motive,  there  is  power,  but  nothing  to  rouse  it  to  effort,  and  the 
talents  lie  dormant.     Does  the  vital-motive  greaUv  predominate  over 
the  menul,  though  there  is  phyncal  power  and  enjoyment,  there  is 
too  little  of  the  mental,  too  little  sensibility,  too  much  grossness  and 
coarseness,  too  litde  intellect,  and  too  much  of  the  animal.  li  the  men- 
tal predominates,  there  is  too  much  mind  and  sensibility  for  the  body, 
too  nuich  feeling,  and  that  too  exquisite  for  this  coarbe  world,  together 
with  a  green-house  precocity,  and  too  much  sentamentalism  and  refine- 
ment.    They  might  be  apdy  compared  to  the  several  parts  of  a  steam- 
boat.    The  vital  is  the  wood,  water,  fire,  steam,  and  engine ;   the  mo- 
tive, the  hulk ;   the  mental,  the  freight  and  passengers.      When  the 
vital  predominates,  it  manufactures  more  steam,  more  vital  energy  than 
the  others  can  work  off,  and  there  is  a  resdessness,  a  pressure,  and  an 
4>verflowing  of  feeling  and  passion,  and  a  liability  to  burst.    If  there 
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for  it  is  rarely  that  we  fiad  one  temperament  only;  bnt  caies 
are  not  unfrequent  where  of  two  temperaments  one  so  pre- 
dominates,  as  to  nullify  the  antagonistic  power  of  the  other. 
Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  one  temperament  prevails.  The 
desirableness  of  a  mixed  temperament  appears  from  these 
facts — that  the  nervous  and  sanguine  impart  general  activity ; 
the  bilious,  the  power  of  untiring  action  ;  and  the  lym- 
phatic, that  degree  of  inaction  which  is  essential  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  brain  after  undergoing  fatiguing  employ- 
ment. Take  for  example,  the  case  of  6.  S.  He  has  a  pure 
nervous  temperament — he  is  characterised  by  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  cerebral  activity,  and  in  any  given  period  he  can  per- 
form an  uncommon  amount  of  intellectual  labour.  Bnt  when 
his  task  is  completed,  physical  prostration  and  mental  ex- 
haustion ensue,  insomuch  that  he  can  neither  think  nor  act. 
Now,  if  to  this  pure  nervous  the  bilious  temperament  had 
been  conjoined,  the  fulfilment  of  his  task  would  have  occupied 
more  time,  but  it  would  have  produced  less  consequent  fatigue; 
and  the  completion  of  the  old  task  would  not  have  precluded 
his  entrance  on  a  new  engagement.  And  by  the  addition  of 
the  sangume.  and  lymphatic  temperaments,  the  physical  sys- 

ii  a  decided  predominance  of  bone  and  muscle,  there  is  too  much 
hoik ;  she  moyes  slowly,  and  if  the  mental  is  also  weak,  she  is  ;too 
light  freighted  to  be  worth  ninning,  or  to  seeore  the  great  objects  of 
existenoe.  But  if  the  mental  is  greatly  predominant,  she  is  over  load- 
ed, in  danger  of  sinking,  and  incapable  of  being  properly  managed. 

But  when  these  temperaments  are  equally  balanced,  when  ihere  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  motive  to  impart  physical  strength  and  the 
love  of  labour  requisite  to  give  exercise,  and  also  of  brain  to  impart 
mental  eapaeit  aud  enjoyment,  heahh  and  long  life,  and  a  high  order 
of  talent,  will  be  the  delightful  result. 

Every  form  of  disease,  and  a  premature  death,  are  caused  mainly  by 
a  predominance  of  one  or  more  of  these  temperaments,  or  the  [weak- 
ness of  others,  or  their  exhaustion  or  want  of  action.  When  any  one 
has  assumed  the  ascendancy,  its  tendency  is  to  become  still  more  pre- 
dominant, aad  thereby  to  withdraw  the  strength  from  the  others,  on  the 
priinMole  th r  an  overloaded  stomach  withdraws  the  strength  from  the 
brain  and  muscles,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  should  take 
place.  This  uses  up  the  weaker  temperaments,  and  they  go  by  the 
^board,  carrying  health  and  life  with  them. — ^Ed. 
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tBBk  woald  have  reeeivad  that  nounibnieat  and  last,  upon 
whieh  the  proper  aetioa  of  the  brain  is  dependent. 

Bm  here  the  question  reour»— How  can  we  produce  this 
rendt  ?  If  we  cannot  entirely  emdicate  the  temperamental  ten- 
denef  of  a  man  like  G.  S.,  inereased  as  it  has  been  by  the 
growA  consequent  upon  halnC,  its  power  can  be  at  least  Urn- 
ice  i  to  the  individual.  Herein  proper  regulations  for  inter- 
mamage  will  become  beneficial;  and  the  moral  Useling  of  the 
person  who  possesses  a  temperament  to  an  injurious  excess  is 
appealed  to,  as  he  values  the  interests  of  his  oflbpting  and  so- 
ci^,  to  subscribe  the  maniage^iontract  with  an  antagonistic 
temperament.  For  as  surely  as  the  organic  tendency  to  scro- 
fola  and  insanity  are  tianstautted,  so  certain  also  is  it  Chat  tem- 
peraments also  are  hereditary.  Family  pimrsits  indicate 
family  features  and  family  temperaments.  From  sluggish 
terapraanients  those  of  an  active  character  rarely  emanate ; 
and  frmn  the  nervo-sanguine  in  man  and  woman,  we  usually 
find  the  same  combination  in  the  offspring.  Nor  is  this  all. 
When  two  peKsons  are  united  in  whom  one  and  the  same 
temperament  prevails,  it  is  not  only  fomid  in  the  issue,  but  in 
greater  abundance,  and  its  enei^  is  more  excessive.  And 
hence,  from  the  illustrations  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  continued  intermarriage  of 
the  pure  nervous  would  generate  a  cerebral  activity  provoca* 
tive  of  insanity,  and  that  the  constant  combination  of  the  lym- 
phatic would  ultimately  produce  idiocy. 

Further,  upon  the  intermarriage  of  antagonistic  tempera- 
ments, we  generally  find  those  temperaments  blended  in  the 
issue :  it  does  not,  however,  appear  from  whom  the  predomi- 
nating temperament  shall  be  derived — ^that  of  the  father  some- 
times prevailing,  and  occasionally  that  of  the  mother.  Thus 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  family  of  seven  children — all  possess 
the  combined  temperament  of  the  parents;  but  in  some  the 
fsither's  temperament  predominates,  and  in  others  that  of  the 
mother,  and  this  irrespective  of  sex.  The  general  rule  of 
temperamental  production  is,  however,  elicited — ^'  like  pro- 
duces like ;''  and  hence,  the  existence  of  temperaments,  their 
design,  and  the  evils  which  may  be  engendered  by  the  neg- 
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lect  of  due  regulatum,  dicmkl  no  more  be  foigotten  pnmu 
to  marriage-eettlement  than  motal  and  iateUeotual  qnalitiea. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  who  deroted  mudi  of  fak  atten^ 
tion  to  the  laws  which  regulate  tlie  transmission  of  qualites^ 
intimates,  that  the  influenee  of  the  temperamests  is  not  coofin* 
ed  to  the  physical  eonstitutioii,  but  also  prevails  in  inereasiBg 
or  curbing  mental  power.  He  says,  that  be  is  *^  disposed  to 
think  that  the  most  powerfol  minds  wiU  be  foimd  in  oApiiiig' 
of  different  bet editary  constiliilion ;''  and  that  he  has  ^  wit- 
nessed the  bad  effects  of  marriages  between  two  individaafe 
very  similar  in  character  and  colonr,"  So  abo  Mr.  Alezaa^ 
der  Walker^  in  his  very  curioos  wortc  on  ^  InterioaRiage'^ 
(page  410),  states  his  opini<m  that  the  **  union  of  diffsreDlteai<- 
peraments  slrauld  be  favoured ;''  but  adds,  that  ^  the  notiim 
that  the  bilious  might  advantageously  be  joined  with  the 
lymphatio  or  sanguine  is  founded  in  error.''  The  latter  opin- 
ion, however,  is  a  mere  hypot  lesis;  for  the  cembi&Btton  of 
the  sanguine  and  lymphatic  temperaments  is  common^  and 
the  conjunction  he  repudiates  is  desbable,  because  Uie  Tiva-^ 
oity  of  the  sanguine  oouateracts  the  sluggish  lymphatie^  and 
thus  t  a  n  of  the  brain  is  properly  regoinSed  by  being 
neither  too  excitable  nor  too  inert. 

IIL  From  some  observations,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
an  aflSnity  between  the  nervous  and  bilious  temperaments, 
and  intellectual  pursuits  ;*  and  that  the  predominance  of  the 

*  In  the  work  entitled  "  Practical  Phrenology,"  the  editor  remarks 
aa  foliows  in  regard  to  the  billous-Dervoua,  or  rootive^mentai  tempem- 
ipenL  **  One  having  the  mental  temperament  predominant,  the  motiTe 
full  or  large,  and  the  vital  average  to  full,  will  differ  in  build  Grom  the 
preceding  description  only  in  his  being  taller  in  proportion,  and  more 
spare.  He  will  have  a  reflective,  thinking,  planning,  discriminating 
cast  of  mind ;  a  great  fondness  of  literature,  science  and  intellectual 
pursuits  of  tlie  deeper  graver  kind ;  be  inclined  to  chose  a  professional 
or  mental  occupation ;  to  exercise  his  body  much,  but  his  mind  more; 
will  have  a  high  forehead ;  good  moral  faculties ;  and  the  brain  devel* 
oped  more  from  the  nose  over  to.  philoprogenitiveness,  than  around 
the  ears.  In  character,  also,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  will 
predominate.  This  temperament  is  sddom  connected  with  deprarity» 
but  generally  with  talent,  and  a  manifestation,  not  only  of  superior  tal- 
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ouigniiie  or  lymphatic,  iodieatef  the  proTaleiice  of  die  phfri- 
cat  syateaii  or  its  cogfnate  organs.  It  is  tnie  that  illoitntions 
0i  all  the  teiBf«rameats  may  be  found  in  men  uriio  have  at- 
lamed  eminenoe ;  for  we  find  the  nervous  in  Fuseli  ami  the 
bilioas  ia  Beranger^  while  strong  traces  of  Hie  saoguine  in 
MirabeaOy  and  of  the  lymphatic  in  Thomson  and  Fox,,  are 
diseoTerable.  Bat  we  shiUl  find  that  the  adverse  teayeia- 
menlfi  were  not  solitary,  but  combined,  although  in  less  de- 
fiee,  with  those  of  an  antafonistic  character;  andtliesii»of 
the  brains  of  the  iUustrions  men  in  questiony  was  as  &r  above 
the  iNrdioary  standard  as  were  their  actions.  The  life  of  M ir- 
«heau  shews  how  much  he  was  addicted  to  the  physioal  gmt- 
ificatimis,.  and  I  need  scarcely  indicate  what  Mroi^  inchioe- 
BftSAts  weie  requisite  to  incite  the  sluggish  powers  of  Thorn* 
eoa  and  Fox  into  activity. 

The  ooanexiAQ  between  the  temperaments  and  intellectual 
vigour  or  inertness,  has  been  recognised  by  many  observers. 
Dr.  Biowm  indeed,  con^dered  that  temperaments  are  not  ii^ 
nate  qnalkies,  but  that  they  are  produced  by  halnt  aloue. 
But  this  opinion]  is  partially  erroneous ;  for  however  much 
tho  temperament  of  manhood  may  be  engendered  by  the  spe-« 
cial  mental  developement,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  inherent  temperaments:  for  we  peroeive  their 
undications  in  infancy,  when  scarcely  more  than  the  organic 
fanctions  are  performed.  Nevertheless,  the  c(Mmection  of 
temperament  and  intellectual  habit  must  have  been  very 
strOcing  to  have  allowed  Dr.  Brown  to  make  so  strange  a  de% 
dttcdon.  Shakespeare,  with  that  masterly  observation  which 
has  rendered  his  portraitures  of  character  as  life-like  now  as 
when  they  were  first  embodied,  also  recognises  the  connection 
of  mentalization  and  temperament.  In  his  play  of  Julius  C»« 
ear,  the  following  pithy  lines  occur  :-^ 

'        *<  Let  me  have  men  aboat  me  that  are  &t, 

Sleek'headed  men,  and  enoli  as  deep  o'  nighte : 
Yond'  Gamut  hoM  a  lean  and  hungry  look,' 
He  thinko  too  muck.'  each  men  are  dangeroos." 

ents,  but  of  the  solid,  metaphysical,  reasoning,  investigating  intellect ; 
a  fondness  for  natural  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences,  Ac.  It  is  also 
ihe  temperament  for  auAorsMp  and  i3lesr  headed,  labouired  piodlMtlons. 
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The  reiadoi]  between  the  lymphatic  temperament  and  inert 
iaieiXecty  has  even  been  recc^fnised  by  savage  tribea.  Mr. 
Moffat,  in  bis  able  account  of  his  labonrs,  in  speaking  of  tht 
Bechnanas,  who,  it  appears,  possess  a  periodical  conclave  re- 
sembling our  Parliament,  say^,  in  reference  to  the  head  chief, 
*^  I  have  heard  him  inveighed  against  for  making  women  his 
senators,  and  his  wife  prime  minister — while  the  audience 
were  requested  to  look  at  his  body  and  see  if  he  were  not 
getting  too  fat^  a  sure  indication  that  his  mind  was  fitde  ex* 
ercised  in  anxieties  about  the  welfare  bf  his  people/^ 

It  is  a  well-attested  fact,  that  distinguished  warrior-states- 
men— men  whose  talents  were  as  strikingly  developed  in  the 
cabinet  as  in  the  camp — have  been  characterised  by  the  not-* 
vo-bilions  temperament.  Julius  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  Crom- 
well, and  Napoleon,  are  examples  of  this  fkct  Most  poets 
have  also  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment— ^the  portraits  of  Tasso,  Dante,  and  Alfieri,  andof  P(^, 
Campbell,  Keats,  Shelly,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  indicate  its  pre- 
sence. Great  thinkers,  like  Kant  or  Spurzheim,  have  possess* 
ed  much  of  the  bilious  temperament. 

Nor  is  the  rule  confined  to  public  characters ;  for  in  most 
cases  which  I  have  observed,  the  nervous  or  bilious  temper- 
ament hasi  rarely  been  found  in  coanection  with  the  addiction 
to  mere  animal  gratification;  but  where  there  have  been  strong 
propensities,  there  has  also  been  the  antagonistic  tendency  to 
intellectual  exercise.  But  in  those  men  in  whom  the  lym* 
phatic  has  prevailed,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  intellec- 
tual labor,  it  has  sprung  from  the  force  of  great  natural  tal* 
ent,  and  from  external  influence  or  necessity,  as  in  die  case 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  resulted  from  this  that  when  the  coTUi- 
ter-operating  temperaments  have  been  blended  in  equal  por- 
tions, and  the  brain  has  been  of  the  medium  class^  the  oi^ans 
to  which  the  are  related  have  been  alternately  supreme,  ac- 
cording as  internal  excitement  or  external  circumstance  has 
predominated. 

To  shew  the  connection  bistween  temperament  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  intellectual  or  animal  system,  I  may  notice 
the  different  intellectual  positions  occupied  by  the  nervous 
French  and  the  bilious  Germans,  when  compared  with  the 
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mestal  status  attained  by  the  IjcmpbaAic  Bntob.  It  Js  inifo** 
sible  to  trsee  the  pmgroa  of  liieititure  or  scietice  irHbont  os^ 
cinding  that  our  atlaittiSdots  ooiiid  oothatFe  beea  what  thigr 
are  if  these  countries  had  abt  soristed,  nrhilit  fthe  naoMff 
of  ft\r  UoUanders  are  ^engra ved  on  the  labiet  of  iiietiiQry.  .  H 
is  true  that  the  Dutob  eaa  boast  of  a  Grotinsy  a  Hufgemynad 
a  Boerhaave ;  but  these  -phi  intophers  did  not  possess  theisuH 
tional  tempefaoienty  the  bilious  liavnig  prevailed  in  tHek  ooii- 
stitution ;  and  hence  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a 
type  of  the  oKional  chal'actdr,  uo  more  indeed  than  could  the 
head  of  Eustache  be  considered  the  type  of  the  negfO'  head* 

Whilst  pursuing  these  iuvestigations^^niaiiy  persons  nrlie 
possess  a  large  entowmsot  of  the  sangoine  temperanienty.to^ 
gether  with  a  cerebral  organization  such  as  tends  to  justa^ 
pfaysicai  studies,  have  ceafossed  t|uit  their  gtreat  physical -vif- 
vacicy  is  an  impediment  to  cominoons  refleetioa  oo  abCraw 
subjects.  Nor  is  this  the ouly  obstaeie  to inteUeetualpvegtess 
which  is  dedved  from 'the  san^nrne  temperameat  JPtoi 
in  whom  thta  temperainefit  predominates  witLbe  foond 
meucing  a  study  wilh  much  rtgour,  and  with'  an  earnest  ^m^ 
tention  to  persist  in  its  attaiameiit ;  but  difficulties  soon  dis- 
courage,  the  brain  soon  becomes  too  tired  ftr  the  sMeation  to 
be  fixed,  and  the  unaccomplished  task  is  abandoned  whfa  ,as 
much  alacrity  as  it  was  commenced.  Nor  will  a  large  en- 
dowment of  Concentratireness  serve  to  fix  the  attention,  if 
the  sanguine  temperament  tr.o  much  prevail.  Stich  persons 
admit  that  they  poss«*ss  the  menial  inclination  to  concentrate 
their  energies  on  one  pursuit ;  but  they  iiitimate  that,  as  Aei^ 
physical  constitution  is  a  great  antagonist  to  the  coropletion-Of 
their  aim,  by  inducing  wandering  of  thought  and  enncri,  it  is 
only  by  rv'.peated  efibrts,  and  a  determination  of  purpose  ooa- 
tinued  day  by  day,  that  they  are  finally  successful. 

Again,  Sunday  scholars  exemplify  my  poshion.  Ask-  the 
teachers  to  indicate  the  restless,  fidgetty  children<*r.the  clodl- 
-watchers  and  untiring  trick-players«-*aud  in  nine  cases  out  of 
tea  the  boys  of  sanguine  temperament  will  be  pointed  to^  aod 
it  will  be  found  that  their  inclinalioo  to  frolic  arises  .more  from 
natural  physical  vivacity  ttianfromiftiiy  wilful  ilesire  to  oeg- 
-ted  their  leesons.  Agaia^  .we  do  not eboae  the  jieivoasfi 
17 
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CO  be  destroyed^  k  can^be  onlr  by  eradicating  the pcnrpermt" 
tifneni :  whictv  can  be  accompttshed  only  by  first  eradicating 
eke  lympfaatic  temperametity  otherwise  no  cerebral  change 
can  be  of  any  avaiL 

Y.  With  respect  to  the  comiectioo  betireen  tempemment 
and  isa^y  it  is  a  notieeabie  fact,  thai,  in  persons  who  are  char- 
acterised by  the  display  of  taste,  there  is  generally  found  a 
laige  share  of  the  nervous  temperament.  Innumerable  fiu:ts 
Mnfinn  this  poeition,  to  a  few  of  whieh  I  aUall  refer.  Tlie 
Fcench,  who  are  distinguished  by  tlieir  great  taste  in  the  dec* 
orative  arts,  possess  the  nervous  temperament.  Musical  com* 
posers,  more  particularly  those  of  the  Beethoven  class,  evince 
the  possession  of  the  nervous  constilniion.  So  those  mnvcal 
teachers,  who,  like  Mainzer,  regard  their  art  as  a  means  of 
Kuoistering  to  Ideality,  and  thereby  of  elevating  the  concept 
ttojas  and  taste  of  the  masses,  possess  a  large  endowment  of 
temperament*  Artists  also  exhif)it  the  concomitance  of 
tafite  and  the  nervous  constitution.  So  amongst  those  arti- 
zans  who  have  made  their  homes  graceful  by  simple  and 
Beautiful  decoration,  and  for  whom  their  own  fireside  and  the 
literary  club  possess  the  greatest  attractions,  I  have  found  the 
nervous  temperament  to  prevail.  Literary  men,  who  with- 
out any  practical  skill,  stilf  display  an  appreciation  of  the  fine 
artis,  possess  a  fair  share  of  the  nervous.  Again,  woman,  who 
is  acknowledged  to  possess  more  delicacy  of  taste  than  man — 
more  natural  refinement  of  manner,  and  a  greater  inherent 
aptitude  for  the  elegances  of  life — has  alsoi  a  larger  compara- 
tive share  of  the  nervous  temperament. 

In  consequence  of  this  coincidence,  some  philosophers  have 
been  induced  to  consider  that  taste  as  the  production  of  tem- 
perament alone — thereby  reviving  tho  old  fallacy,  which  as- 
cribes to  the  effect  of  temperament  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sarily of  cerebral  origin,  and  in  which  the  organic  influence 
can  be  readily  traced.  In  analyzing  taste,  take  decorative 
taste  for  example :  here  we  perceive  an  uppreciation  of  beau- 
tiful forms  ;  and  surely  the  co-operation  of  Form,  Order,  and 
above  all,  Ideality,  is  competent  to  produce  this  effect  with- 
out the  intervention  of  temperament.  And  yet  so  inseparable 
is  the  connection  of  taste  and  fineness  of  temperament  in  our 
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\iM9Lj  that  #e  tinroloatMiigr  loAttore  forcoanwoit  tbMjca* 
fiaeoBBt  ki  the  sanguiaooiuy  and  tubisi  wo  perceive  the  fflph; 
ianceaf  Che  pure  lymphataetempemaem,  we  do  not  eapffoi. 
theexhibitioaofdiBtingiiished  taate;   and  tbete  condaMM. 
axe  xareljr  nafounded.    Ueaee  in  aacf ihing  th^  originatipp  of ^ 
taeie  to  a  epeeial  oiigaiiiaation,  I  doubt  not  that  a. specific  tep-, 
peramenty  the  nervous  h|ui  the  same  tendemcy^  but  I  mer/sly 
deny  its  creative  po ver.    From  the  evid^ce  cpoleiaed  .in 
those  Notes,  it  appears  to  m^y  that  certain  teinperaoi^nts 
are  allied  to  specific  orgnns-r-tbat  in-  c^^AMsonutaAce  with  the 
growth  of  those  organs  is  the  growth  of  the  related  tempera- 
ment ;  and  that  the  nervous  has  an  affinity  to  thpse  organs  of 
intellect  and  sentiment,  by  the  co-operation  of  which  taste  is 
produced.    As,  however,  the  temperaments  and  organization 
possess  a  mutual  reaction,— -when  the  nervous  quality  exists, 
tc  is  so  fkr  influential  as  to  incite  and  sustain  the  taste-creating 
organs  in  action. 

The  few  facts  which  I  have  related  indicate  how  wide  a 
field  of  inquiry  has  yet  to  be  e^^plored  before  we  shall  have 
extiausted  all  the  facts  which  illustrate  the  connection  of  tem- 
perament and  mental  phenomena.  At  present  our  know- 
ledge on  4hia.  subject  is  very  limited;  and  he  who  kn^s 
most  feels  how  trifling  isthe  amount  of  information'  aecjiaitt^ 
lated,  compared  with  tl^at  larger  portion  which  is  still  unat* 
tained.  For,  notwithstai^tngthe  researches  which  h^ve  imn 
made  ixom  the  time<  of  Aristotle  down  to  Alexander  Walker^ 
the  very  constituent  of  temperament  is  as  obscure ,  now 
as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  Every  temperamental 
theory  has  been  exposed  to  startling  objections ;  and  \b^  hfiHr 
arguments  in  their  favor  have  been  derived,  and  not  £rpm  ir- 
refragable facts.  Hence  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that 
the  po9ilive  knowledge  to  be  acquired  frpm  most  obs0rv<> 
ttrs  is  confined  to  these  particulars — that  the  existence  ^ajid 
kind  of  temperament  is  deopted  by  physical  signs ;  and  that 
they  confer  a  tendency  to  cerebral  activity  or  sluggishness.- 

1  have,  however,  endeavoured,  by  tracing  the  tempera* 
ments'in  some  of  their  remote  results,  to.  show  that  their  in** 
fluence  is  not  limited  to  ipere  cerebral  excitation,  bt^t  that 
a  definite  relation  subsists  between  each  temperament  and 
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•ptifciie  daw  of  oigaiia  Mowa vet,  ilM  not^ooly  j^  tb«  ceie- 
brai  pavers  manifeat  a.want  of  pQwer,  if  tho  reUttei  iemper- 
ittiBiit  be  absent,  bnt  thatoa  tbe  eoBtoiiiMS  davctopiueBt  of 
tbe  dasB  of  organs  is  dependant  the  gvowilh^of  ita  allied,  tern* 
peratnent ;  and  hence  the  innate  temperainent  can'  be  endica* 
ixA,  These  results  prove  that^  if  ancteni  philoi^phetB'  over- 
estknated  the  function  of  the  temperaments,  of  hen  have 
ttnderrati6d  their  influence ;  and  it  behoves  us,  by  rigid  obser- 
vation, to  deduce  the  law^  which  regulate,  and  perceive  how 
far  extends,  the  indubitable  action  and  re-action  of  brain  and 
temperament. 

1.  IS  BroDiwick  Temce,  Islington,  April,  1842. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

To  tbe  fUBUft  of  Ae  Amerieaa  ^hMnological  Joanui. 
ANIMAL   AND   PHB£NO-MAON£TISM. 

*"  Mr^^-Premisina:  that  as  I  have  not  at  present  access  to  any 

MM,  and  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  deal  in  generab,  more 

llian  perhaps  may  be  desirable,  1  will  proceed  to  comply  with 

yow  request,  and  give  you  some  account  of  magnetism  and 

pkrano-magnetism,  as  they  have  come  under  my  observation. 

bi  July  last,  for  the  first  time  in  this  city,  I  witnessed  some 

etperiments  in  magnetism,  and  under  such  cireumstances  as 

ta  convince  me  of  the  truth,  substantially,  of  the  phenomena 

eldilbited.    Returning  to  Binghamton,  my  place  of  residence, 

I  tnade  known  to  several  scientific  gentlemen  my  conviction, 

and  the  result  was,  that  we  determined  conjointly,  to  institute 

4  series  of  experiments  for  our  mntual  satisfaction.    Availing 

MHrselves  of  Dr.  Douglass'  excellent  little  manual,  we  set  to 

work.    Dr.  Hand  met  with  the  first  success.    The  subject  was 

a  patient  of  his  own.  Miss  Martha  K.,  a  highly  respectable 

and  intelligent  young  lady,  aged  about  twenty,  in  delicate 

hMlth^  and  in  temperament,  I  should  think,  presenting  about 

att  equal  combination  of  the  nervous  and  bilious.     The  jBiat 


effortoreqairMffott  ihite  qusiteirofan  bmirtD  tii  bmir,sa 
cnrder  to  prddnee  stMp;  and  with  Hiw^nbJ«ct>  the  .time  w«ie 
nerer  reduced  M6w  some  ten  <ft  ftAeen  minuter.  At  Am,  tM 
the  meoiifeetetietts  wete  weak,  and  but  parttaD7  settafactory: 
gmdaall/  they  aasiimed  fonn,  distiaetneas  and  certainty.  Bert 
Sir,  I  must  nayrate  oiir  aMppugs  iii  die  acieace  wUla  more  par- 
ticularity. 

Yea  will  please  to  baiir  in  mind  that  we  were  all  beffnners ; 
haring  ne^  ft>  no  Ugtit  from  ezperiencey  and  little  definite 
knowledge  (torn  books.  Imagine  ne  then  in  a  prhMe  paflor, 
at  one  of  our  own  houses ;  Martha  K.  reoliniag  on  pillows  in 
a  rocking  chair,  her  eyes  securely  baatdaged,  and  the  Doctor 
conreniently  seated  before  her.  Yon  will  readity  gness  at 
die  truth,  that  we  were  as  much  delighted  with  our  snceess 
as  a  pareel  of  children  with  theif  holiday  banbles;  and  that 
our  experimeiits  were  conducted  witboot  much  order  or  con- 
cert We  first  satisfied  ourselree  that  the  subject  was  magu 
netically  asleep,  by  attempting  to  converse  with  her,  to  star- 
tle her  by  halloeittgi  by  sitakiug  her  and  pricking  her  with 
pins,  in  the  expectation  of  producing  tome  involuntary  mo- 
tion, M  sign  of  sensation,  but  in  vmn.  Dr.  H.  then  shewed 
us  that  her  musdes  were  rigid,  her  bands  would  follow  bis 
around,  as  the  needle  follows  a  bit  of  steel,  that  she  wmld 
languidly  reply  to  his  enquiries ;  and  that  while  she  was  so 
utteriy  insensible  to  any  demonstrations  we  might  make  up- 
on her,  hhe  was,  nevertheless,  keenly  alive  to  any  movements 
of  his  mind  and  his  physical  sensations.  We  therefore  fell  to 
maltreating  him  in  turn,  pinched  him  and  buffeted  him ;  at 
all  of  which  she  uttered  her  complaints,  declaring  that  we 
were  perpetrating  those  ill-natured  acts  upon  herself. 

There  were  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  present,  and  with 
OUT  cariosity  excited  to  the  utmost,  we  huddled  around  our 
poor  subject  so  closely,  as  to  produce  in  her  a  troubled  respi- 
ration and  many  manifest  signs  of  discomfort.  Upon  this  we 
fell  back  and  proceeded  with  a  little  more  deliberation.  The 
proximity  between  Dr.  H.  and  his  patient  being  somewhat 
lessened,  we  made  a  variety  of  requirements  in  writing,  to 
test  die  silent  power  of  his  will  over  her,  and  generally,  with 
the  most  satisfiictory  results.     She  would  place  her  hands  0!i 
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any  part  of  her  penon^  oross  ber  arms,  4ic<al0Wlyi  bat  surplj, 
as  named  in  the  written  request.  We.  next  dieeovered  that 
ajly  one  of  ns  might  be  plaoed  in  comiectiw  with  hereby  sim- 
ply  taking:  the  Doctor's. handy  b^  at  the  sasne  time  holdipg  her 
by  the  hand.  With  this  link  of  co&nectkw,  she  knew  us  read- 
ily ^  and  would  call  each  one  of  us  by  namei  and  converse  with 
us.  Indeed  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  was  acquainted, 
living  miles  away,  and  arriving  in  the  midst  of  tbeezperi- 
ments,  was  silently  ushered,  into  the  room ;  i^nd  on  establisb- 
ing  the  connection,  she  at  once  pronounced  his  name.  Watch* 
es,  penknives/  p^usil  cases,  &c.,  were  placed  in  the  Doctor^s 
hand,  and  she  would  name  the  articles  correctly,  and  tell  the 
differences  between  two  of  the  same  kind»  She  would  give 
the  hour  by  a  watch,  and  described  a  small  copperplate  engra* 
ving  with  considerable  accuracy.  In  the  exhilaration  ol'  the 
moment,  cats^  babies  and  puppies^  were  taken  in  the  af  ms  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  or  placed  upon  their  shoulders,  or  bon- 
nets put  upon  their  heads,  or  shawls  upon  their  persons,  and 
on  establishing  the  connection,  the  deeoriplion  thereof  would 
be  accurate ;  and  was  by  no  means  given  without  manifest 
symptoms  of  mirthfulness  on  the  part  of  Miss  Martha  K«  her- 
self. It  was  at  about  this  time  that  several <of  us  made  a  pusli 
for  the  buttery ;  and  one  furnished  himself  with  a  bit  of  cake, 
another  with  a  kimp  of  sugar,  others  tdth.  pinches  of  salt, 
pepper,  ginger,  tobacco,  &c.,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  connection  existed  between  the  ta&|es  of  the  magoet- 
izer  and  the  magnetized :  and  these  article^  were,  one  aiier 
another,  srtuffed  into  Dr.  H.'s  mouth,  without  any  knowledge 
ou  his  part  of  what  he  was  receiviijg,  until  the  taste  revealed 
it  to  him.  As  the  Doctor  tasted  the  several  articles.  Miss 
Martha  K.  would  move  her  lips,  express  her  relish  or  dislike 
to  them,  and  name  them  correctly. 

But  enough  of  this.  Doctor  H.,  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  others,  did  not  consider  Miss  Martha  K.  any  ibiiig  more 
tljan  a  fair  subject.  I  have  dwelt  upon  tlie  experiments  \rith 
her,  because  they  were  the  first  among  us,  and  elicited  witli 
us,  and  through  our  community,  an  uncommon  interest.  We 
were  highly  gratified.  Not  that  either  then,  or  subsequepaUy, 
results  were  always  satis&ctory.    Far  from  it.    The  woadcr 
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B,  not  that  there  sboald  have  been  fitiinresy  but  that  there 
should  be  any  suoeeas*     Oar  leal  poeitiTo  suceess  establiebei 
the  truth  of  the  ecience^  and  a  thoasand  failures  urill  fall  shoot 
of  proTing  the  opposite.      You  may  be  curious  toi  know  hovr 
this  matter  ^reni  down  with  our  eommunity.      Starting  from 
the  point  it  did,  it  was  recelFed  cautiously,  but  treated  fairly. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  haTs  the  ezperimente  witnessed, 
by  our  tnost  inteHii^ae  citizens.    Doctor  H.  is  a  large  man  of 
uncomBKm  mental  and  physical  power.    His  weight  is  aboinl 
two  hoHkedy  and  his  temperament  the  nervous-sangtiine* 
HiscoafideDeaonee>dstabIished  in  the  newly  disce*rered  agent 
and  his-  capability  as  an  operator,  with  great  good  natnre,  he 
answered  eMry  bddy's  catt;   and  without  any  preteace  at' 
Bsyatery,  did  hhi  best  upon  any  one,  whenever  and  wbersiMf 
requested  to  do  ee;      Mrs.  T.  an  educated  and  acoompHshed 
married  lady,  waii  Ibnndto  be  an  exeoHent  sobject.  8be  wms 
I  should  thMcy  some  twenty-three  or  four  yean  of  age,  ot  the 
sanguine- neriroos  temperhm^nt  and  in  good  health.    I  refiif 
to  her  paitkjriaffiy,  becanse  I  wish  to- notice  one  Iktte  eircam- 
Sluice  which  striiok  us  aU  forcibly  at  the  time,  and  because 
she  furaiabed  a  happy  illustration  of  the  trath  of  phreno^mag^ 
netina.      Dr.  iL  sosfetines  aronsod  hi*  paticmts  by  trmiBveise 
maflpipulatieMa;,  butaooia  frequently,  be  bade  them  to  awaha 
in  so  long  a  time,:thrde  or  five  minutes ;  and  rarely  would  they 
vary  enough  to  be  peroeplible.    Qfien  be  made  a  still  fiirther 
requisition,  teUing  them,  for  instance,  to  awake  in  five  minufes^ 
and  in  fivo  more  to  perform  some  specified  act;  when  they  would 
uniformly,  on  the  approach  of  the  latter  period,  sink  into  a  mag* 
netic  sleep,  do  the  dung  required,  and  again  awake.    On  a  cer* 
tain  oocusion,  MmT.  was  requested  ta  awake  in  five  minotes^ 
and  in  five  minutes  more  to  go  to  a  table  across  the  room  and 
get  a  particular  newspaper,  and  give  it  to  an  individual  whose 
name  was  mem ioned.  At  the  end  of  the  fiist  five  minutes,  she 
aw(Ae  and  entered  into  conversation.    She  took  her  Uitlo  son 
and  caressed  him;  and  oa^eing  enquired  of  whether  she  had 
been  toid  to  do  any  thing,  replied  in  the  negative.    As  the 
end  of  the  second  five  minutes  approacbedi  she  put  down  bet 
child,  kioked  wiUiy  around,  and  suak  again  into  sleep.  •    Ris- 
ing foona  her  chair,  she  weiit  to  the  table  ior  the  airwspapor, 
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but  it  witts  no  longer  there,  the  Doctor  having  purposely  le* 
moved  it.  The  ezpreasion  of  her  coantenftnce  at  once  became 
fall  of  intense  disappointment  and  distress ;  when  the  Doctor 
Qommiaerating  her  conditipo^  gave  her  the  paper ;  whereupon 
she  hurried  with  it  to  the  person  nam^d^  gave  it  to  him,  and 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

The  phreao-magnetio  experiments  widi  this  lady,  were  con- 
duQted  without  inducing  the  c<»iditioa  of  deep.    The  Doctor's 
fiagers  held  over  the  different  organs^  were  sufficient  to  call 
tbem  iato  greatly  increased  aiHivityy  to  desOroy  the  eqniiibriain 
of  the  braia»  and  to  produce  insanity.    lacompaay  with  sev- 
eral gentlemen,  on  an  evonifg  of  the  lwi(  winter.  I  had  the 
high  gratification  of  witnessing  the  predjVMioa  of  these  ezlxa* 
wlinary  phenomena.    Duriag  the  experunentSy  Mrs.  T.was 
in  almost  constant  conirersationi  and  her  words  andcounten- 
aitee  and  gestures,  ever  changing,  gave  perfect mamfeatations 
of  the  quality  of  the  different  organs,  under  the  excited  iaflu- 
QOf^  of  which,  3he  was  for  the  tioaue  being  bvoagbt 
.  After  a  preliiminary  chit«chat  of  a  few  miavlesy  Mrs.  T. 
^M^hingly  took  her  seat,  luid  the  Doctor  proceeded,  by  sioiply 
placing  his  fore  fingers  upon  the  designated  organs.     Under 
tlie  iaiuenee  of  .^n«tMiZenc«,  she  expressed  much  commieem^ 
tion,  and  desire  to  relieve  the  suffering  poor.    jSequiHitveneaf 
and  desiructivenesB  were  touched,  ismd  her  tune  changed  en- 
tirely :  any  fate  was  good  enough  fer  them,  and  she  would  not 
give  them  a  cent.    Mimentiveness  and  desirueHvene^ — she 
called  for  a  beef-steak;  and  if  there  was  none  in  the  house, 
she  was  willing  to  kill  and  carve  for  lierqdfl    Under  an  in* 
creased  activity  olmirihjulnessf  she  uttered  a  brillianisuccea- 
sioa  of  repartees,  which  would  have  done  hemt  to  a  profeaeed 
wit     ConsiruciiveneM  was  touched,  and  she  called  for  acale 
and  dividers ;  self-esUem  was  combined  >irith  it,  and  she  de- 
clared she  was  going  to  build  a  bridge,  a  sloae  bridge — no, 
that  was  not  great  enough  for  her  powers^T*an,acqQeduct,  like 
the  Gcoton.    Reverence  was  excited,  and  she  shnrnk  abashed 
within  herself,  and  wondered  bow  she  could  everiiave  been 
so  silly.    Philoprogenitiven^a  was  excited^  and  she  inquired 
for  her  child ;  cautiotisnes»,  and  she  was  sore  he  was  sick ; 
besides,  she  was  quite  certain  that  there  was  a  hoie  in  the 


hearth  at  home,  and  dry  straw  immediately  under  it  in  the 
cellar. 

This,  air^  will  give  you  a  glim{)se  at  this  department  of  our 
labors;  and  with  one  or  two  additional  remarks,  I  will  bring 
this  paper  to  a  clo^.    Very  shortly  after  the  first  experimeniK 
in  Binghamptom,  Magnetism  became  a  subject  of  interest  and 
attention  throughout  all  that  region.    In  the  town  of^  Union, 
the  singalar  fact  was  elicited,  that  any  one  could  be  put  in 
communication  with  the  particular  subject  then  in  hand,  by 
simply  putting  on  her  bonnet.    At  Great  Bend,  Pa.,  an  intelli«> 
gent  gentleman  and  scholar,  went  into  a  series  of  experiments, 
combining  magnetism  and  electricity.    I  will  not  undertake  . 
to  giye  you  any  account  of  them,  farther  than  to  notice  one 
fact  which  he  considers  demonstrated,  Tiz.  that  isolated  sub- 
jects are  thereby  rendered  much  more  susceptible  to  the  mag* 
netic  inflnmce.    As  a  reme^l  aid  and  agent,  mesmerism  has 
been  found  Hseful  among  us.    Nervous  headaches,  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism,  &c.  have  been  relieved  by  it.    Miss  Martha 
K.'s  health  was  much  improved  by  its  general  effects.    Mrs. 
T.  was  pHt  to  sleep ;  and  Major  R.,  who  sometimes  extracts 
teeth,  and  needed  strong  evidence  to  convince  him  of  the  rea- 
lity af  animal  magnetism,  was  sent  for,  and.  drew  a  highly  in- 
flamed tooth  from  its  socket,  without  producing  the  movement 
of  a  ntnisde.    Dr.  S.,  a  dentist,  having  ten  or  twelve  stumps  to 
dig  from  tfie  mouth  of  Mrs.  C,  she  was  placed  in  a  magnetic 
sleep;   and  this  ordinarily  unbearable  opersLtion  was  gone 
through  with,  without  giving  the  slightest  pain. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  laudable  undenaking  to 
dissenlltnate  knowledge  among  mankind,  I  remain 

Youts  very  truly,  J.  R.  ORTON. 


[The  fetlowing,  from  the  Cazenom  Eagle,  gives  a  fiulhfb]  sccotint  of  some  exp6ri- 

mento  made  by  the  Editor.] 

Phreno-Magnetisk. — We  have  been  disposed  to  class  the 
believers  in  Animal  or  Phreno-Magnetism,  as  members  of  the 
same  fanatic  fraternity  with  Millerites,  Bentonian  gold  hum- 
buggers,  &c. ;  and  until  recently,  have  had  no  evidence  to 
doubt  but  that  they  were  deservedly  so  classed.     We  -stated 
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ia  our  last,  that  Mr*  0.  S.  Fowler  purposed  gtniig  a  few  ex* 
periincnts  in  Phreno-Magnetistn.     On  Thursday  evening  last 
«  number  of  our  citiseiis  attended  his  lecture,  al  the  Presbyte- 
fian  Church;  at  the  close  of  which  he  proceeded  to  magnetise 
a  lady  whom  he  had  operated  upon  at  Syracuse  and  other 
places.    In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  boy  was  pronounced  to 
be  in  a  magnetic  sleep.    Mr.  F.  then  proceeded  to  make  ex- 
periments iu  Phreuo-magnetism  by  touching  tlie  dtHereot  or* 
gansy  which  produced  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the 
subject.  For  instance,  when  iune  and  miri/^tilneas  were  mag- 
Betisedy  the  boy  would  sing  and  laugh ;  and  benenolettce,  he 
was  williiig  to  part  with  every  thing  he  had ;  pAibprogBni- 
tioenesSf  he  would  caress  and  fondle  any  object  giFen  him  as 
lie  would  an  infant,  and  immediately  on  touching  the  organ 
of  desiruciivenesSf  he  would  dash  away  the  object  be  had  m 
his  arms,  and  commence  a  warlsire  on  every  thmg  aroond. 
.As  we  have  not  time  to  particularise,  we  will  only  say  that 
the  experiments  on  Thursday  evening  proved  satiafibctory  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  audience. — On  Saturday  evening,  the 
aame.boy  was  placed  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  and  the  same  ezpe- 
jriments  performed,  for  about  an  hour;  when  a  motion  was 
jaaade  that  the  boy  be  waked  up,  and  a  new  subject  magnetis- 
«dy  which  was  agreed  to. — Sherman  Bartholomew,  son  of  Mr. 
Rufb  Bartholomew,  of  this  village,  was  then  placed  upon  the 
stajQ4-    Some  dissatisfactiou  was  manifested  by  a  lew  unrufy 
apirits,  who  expressed  a  desire  that  some  individual  who  had 
not  been  operated  upon  should  be  fleeted  from  the  andieoce. 
This,  was  objected  to,  from  the  fact,  that  it  mighi  reqaise  a 
longer  time  to  magnetise  a  person  thus  selected  than  they 
woald  have  patience  to  endure.    Dr.  Loomis,  one  of  our  most 
respected  citizens,  then  stated  to  the  audience  that  he  had  mag- 
netised Sherman  twice  in  the  presence  of  several  individuals, 
who  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  could  be  no  conniv- 
ance at  *^  humbugging"  on  the  part  of  the  boy.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  magnetise  him ;  and  after  going  through  the  cere- 
mony of  6ui7i;7o/o^y,  and  the  hour  for  adjournment  having 
arrived,  the  Doctor  told  the  lad  he  must  wake  up  in  -three 
minutes;  to  which  he  replied  he  could  not.     The  Doctor  in- 
sisted, but  the  lad  persisted  in  the  declaration  he  could  not. 
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At  length  the  time  (three  minutes)  expired,  when  the  hoy 
said,  ^*  the  three  minutes  are  up,  and  I  cannot  wake  myselL^' 
A  number  of  individuals  looked  at  their  watches,  and  found 
the  boy  was  right  in  regard  to  the  time. 

A  lecture  with  experiments  was  also  held  at  the  same  place 
on  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  and  before  a  large  and  in« 
telligent  audience.  Two  subjects  were  magnetised,  and  a 
third  (a  young  lady)  was  attempted,  but  the  noise  and  confu^ 
sion  were  so  great  that  it  was  not  entirely  successful.  After 
a  repetition  of  the  former  exhibitions  on  the  subjects  separately, 
they  were  placed  in  contact  to  each  other.  Numerous  exhi- 
bitions were  then  made,  highly  curious  and  interesting,  as 
well  as  being  satisfactory  and  demonstrative.  One  of  the 
subjects  having  a  particular  organ  excited,  the  effect  was  in* 
stantancously  produced  in  the  other  by  giving  exhibitions 
pertaining  to  that  particular  organ.  The  Philoprogenitiveness 
of  the  one  being  excited,  they  both  began  fondling  as  though 
they  held  a  child.  One's  Combativeness  being  excited,  and 
they  both  showed  violent  fight.  One's  Benevolence  excited^ 
and  they  began  giving  away  all  they  could  find  about  them, 
as  knives,  combs,  &c.  Acquisitiveness  the  same,  and  they 
seaTch  for  anything  and  stowed  it  in  their  pockets. — Neither 
of  the  subjects  could  sing  more  than  a  ''goose,"  in  the  lanr 
guage  of  the  father  of  one  of  them — but  the  Tune  of  one  bet- 
ing excited,  they  both  commenced  singing.  Time  and  Tune 
both  being  excited,  they  hummed  with  the  most  accurate  time, 
beating  it  also  with  their  hands  and  feet.  Time,  Tunc,  and 
Memory  excited,  and  they  gave  the  words  of  songs,  singing 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  Time,  Tune,  Memory,  and 
Mirthfulness  excited,  and  they  sung  most  admirably  ''  Lucy 
Long,"  ♦'Jim  Brown,"  and  "the  Coon  a  sitting  on  a  rail." 
Mirthfulness  changed  to  Veneration,  and  they  sung  sacred 
music  Veneration  alone  excited,  and  they  uplifted  their 
hands  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  All  these  exhibitions 
vrere  of  the  most  demonstrative  kind,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  repel  every  idea  of  trick  or  previous  concert. 

The  most  remarkable  exhibition  was  in  the  potoer  of  the 
magnetic  will.    A  tumbler  of  water  was  magnetised  by  Dr. 
Loomis,  and  willed  to  be  a  certain  substance — ^as  for  exam- 
18 
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p]e,  he  willed  it  to  be  a  soloftlon  of  sugat — on  the  subject's 
drinking,  and  being  asked  what  he  drank  he  replied  sngar. 
Re  then  willed  it  vinegar  with  the  same  operation,  and  he  re- 
plied vinegar.  To  prevent  the  idea  of  a  coneert  between  the 
Dr.  and  the  subject,  some  of  the  audience  wrote  a  name  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  in — the  Dr.,  willing  the  name, 
the  subject  told  the  name  accurately  each  time,  save  in  strong 
beer  and  coffee, — the  nature  of  these  tastes  he  described  accu- 
lately  but  could  give  no  names — and  for  a  very  good  i^a^on, 
as  it  was  afterwards  announced  by  bis  father — that  be  had 
never  drank  these  beverages.  In  truth,  whosoever  could 
doubt  the  certainty  and  satisfaction  of  the  ezperin^Bts, 
would  doubt  his  senses  and  his  own  existence — and  indeed 
could  with  far  more  truth  be  called  irhsane  than  those  who  be- 
lieved demonsiraiion. 

The  greatest  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  hung  over 
a  story  related  by  Mr.  Fowler,  on  the  exhibition  of  strenjfth, 
&c.,  exhibited  by  the  magnetized  man  in  Utica.  His  referee 
/or  its  truth  has  been  written  to,  and  the  answer  we  will  pub* 
lish  next  week.* 

At  the  close,  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
sudience  in  favor  of  the  science.  A  strong  and  heary  Tote 
was  given  in  the  affirmative,  and  only  one  negative  person, 
And  he  not  a  resident  of  our  place. 

*  This  is  the  case  published  in  No.  1,  p.  30,  Vol.  Y.  of  the  Jom^ 
nal,  and  the  answer  to  this  letter  fully  confirmed  every  fact  stated  m 
this  remarkable  experiment,  and  was  also  published  in  the  Eagle. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Obitiiiiy.    1 
THE   LI9B   AND  CHABACTBA  09  SAMUJIL   X»XKAJI. 

Sahuel  EiRXHAM,  author  of  ^'  Kirkham's  Grammar''  and 
an  ^  Essay  on  Elocution/'  and  assistant  author  of  Fowler's 
Phrenology,  departed  this  life  on  Friday,  May  19th,  about  one 
o'clock,  at  his  late  residence,  103  Third  ATcnue,  New-Y<nrk, 


I 

mged  46  y«in.    He  wan,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term*  % 
Meff-made  man.    Bom  of  i^rents  too  poor  to  give  him  aajr 
mare  than  a  common  school  education  (generally  worse  than 
none  at  aU}»  be  yet  conlrived,  by  working  days  and  studying 
uigbls^  to  acquire  learning  sufficient  to  teach  a  country  school. 
Yet  a  mere  boy,  he  would  study  assiduously  by  fire-light,  and 
then  take  a  long  candle  to  light  himself  to  bed,  so  that  he  could 
read  and  study  most  of  the  night.    He  was  always  exercising 
his  causality,  either  in  discussing  isubjects,  or  studying  into  the 
abstruse  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  or  else  in  contriving 
soma  short-hand  method  of  effecting  his  ends.  His  uncle  HurU 
burt,  now  living  at  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co.,  N. Y.,  often  re- 
marked,  that  **  Samuel  never  did  any  thing  as  any  body  else 
did  it,"  He  was  full  of  new  notions,  improvements,  contrivan- 
ces,  &C.,  the  offspring  of  Causality ;   and  the  distinguishing 
organs  of  his  fore-bead  are  prodigious  reasoning  organs.    He 
evinced  large  Causality  through  life,  and  in  every  variety  of 
form  imaginable.  It  was  this  organ,  in  conjunction  with  large 
Compariaon  and  Language,  which  rendered  him  so  eminent 
as  a  grammarian.    We  do  not  profess  to  be  competent,  either 
in  theory  or  practice,  to  decide  upon  the^  particular  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  grammar ;  but  that  it  has  merits  of  a  high  or- 
der, 18  the  general  opinion  of  all  candid  and  careful  examiners, 
and  is  shown  by  the  immense  and  long  continued  sale  of  the 
work,  it  having  sometimes  exceeded  ihirfy  ihousand  ccpiu 
in  a  single  year.    It  was  more  plain  and  practical  than  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  enabled  scholars  to  learn  grammar  with- 
out the  aid  of  teachers,  besides  obviating  much  of  that  dryness 
and  di^ust  attendant  upon  the  old  tnethod  of  teaching  it.    Af- 
ter be  became  a  teacher,  this  inventive  Causality  already  men- 
tioned, sought  out  new«  plain,  concise  methods  of  teaching 
grammar,  and  these  he  embodied  in  a  work  in  the  form  of 
familiar  lectures,  which  with  indomitable  exertion  and  perse- 
verance he  introduced  in  person  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  thus  created  a  market  for  it.    Probably  most  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Journal  have  learned  grammar  wholly  or  in  part  by 
means  ot  its  instrumentality. 

But  it  is  with  him  as  a  Phrenologist^  mainly,  that  the  Jour- 
nal should  have  to  do.   His  head  measured  2\i  inches  around 
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Philoprogenitivess  and  Eyentuality,  but  wo«  more  hig^  and 
lotig  than  large  at  the  base.  In  person  he  was  rather  tall  than 
stocky,  yet  not  slim,  weighing  from  140  to  150  lbs.  His  wboie 
organisation  was  very  prominent yB^  well  in  regard  to  the  fea* 
tares  of  his  face  and  the  general  construction  of  his  body,  as 
to  his  phrenological  developments  and  mental  characteristics.* 
His  temperament  would  be  called  bilious-nervons,  or  motire- 
mental,  and  indicated  an.  unusual  degree  of  strength  and  aeH'- 
rity  of  both  body  and  mind.  He  was  never  idle — so  farfroia 
it,  he  undertook  too  mtichf  and  shortened  his  life  probably 
several  years  in  consequence,  first,  pf  excessive  application  in 
introducing  his  grammar,  and  afterwards  by  lecturing  on 
Phrenology,  superintending  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.  The 
consequent  enfeebling  of  his  body,  besides  hastening  his  death, 
rendered  his  literary  labors  less  complete  and  efficient,  and  his 
life  less  useful,  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  brolEeD 
himself  down  by  over  exertion.  As  I  viewed  bis  lifeless 
corpse,  and  remembered  that  he  was  only  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  possessed  a  constitution  or  organization  of  extraordinary 
power  and  endurance,  and  might  have  accomplished  bo  mndi 
more  in  the  long  run  with  good  health,  the  thought  sank 
deeply  into  my  mind,  *'  Thou,  too,  art  shortening  i/^  dayt» 
and  abridging  thy  usefulness,  by  excessive  and  continuoo^ 
mental  application :  beware,  lest  thy  end  be  like  his !''  I  mark* 
ed  and  partially  obeyed,  by  slackening  efforts  9^nA  seeking  re- 
creation and  physical  exercise.  How  many  thousands  of  our 
best  and  most  talented  men,  labor  beyond  their  strength,  and 
are  cut  off  (cut  themselves  off)  before  their  time,  by  over- 
exertion !  That  very  cerebral  activity  which  gives  them 
their  intellectual  powers,  also  causes  them  to  overdo,  and  cuts 
them  off.  Were  they  less  intellectual,  they  would  nndertake 
less,  use  fewer  and  feebler  exertions,  and  live  more  stowly, 

*  The  editor  intends  soon  to  propose  a  new  nomenclature  of  the 
Temperaments,  to  be  called  the  broad,  the  prominent,  and  the  shaip 
organization  >— the  first  indicating  vitality  and  animal  vigor,  analogous 
to  the  vital  or  sanguine  temperament :  the  second,  giving  great  strength^ 
force,  and  power,  and  being  analogous  to  the  motive  or  bilious  temper- 
ament; and  the  latter,  the  sharp,  or  active  and  feeling  organization* 
analogous  to  the  nervous  or  mental  temperament. 
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Imt  yat  the  toqugfer.'  Ye  wbo  ptnh  ytmr  labors  bt^etid  yMV 
sneoglb^  tak«  warning  and  beware,  lest  yonr  end  be  like  his* 

His  lar%^t  single  organ  was  Firmness,  wf^ieh  stooti  ont 
upon  the  top  of  his  head  like  a  Ittlle  monntain,  jforming  a 
kind  of  apex  on  tlie  back  part  of  the  top  of  it.  Self-i^steem, 
just  behind  it,  was  also  very  large,  and  hence  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  determination  of  character.  In  this  respect 
few  equalled  him.  Nothing  conld  discodrage,  nothing  turn 
him.  Once  set  upon  an  object,  like  the  ^  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  altereth  not,'*  he  knew  no  change,  but  in 
the  very  teeth  of  what  would  deter  almost  any  but  him,  he 
held  on  and  held  out,  trying  resource  after  resource  till  hie  suc- 
ceeded. In  the  whole  range  of  my  personal  acquaintance,  t 
know  of  no  man  his  equal  in  this  respect.  His  large  Self-Es- 
teem  insisted  on  being  well  waited  on,  and  reduced  to  partial 
servftttde  most  of  his  family  and  friends.  It  also  gave  him 
dignity,  manliness,  self-reliauee,  and  great  confidence  in  him- 
self. 

Approbativeness  was  less  than  Self-Eisteem,  accordingly  he 
cared  little  what  was  said  about  him,  for  he  was  conscious  of 
his  power,  and  confident  of  his  correctness.  He  could  seldom 
be  convinced  of  error  in  any  thhig. 

His  Veneration  was  large,  but  Marvellousness  small.  He 
adored  his  God,  especially  in  his  works,  and  isometimes  atten- 
ded charch,  yet  cared  little  for  religious  observances.  Indeed^ 
he  more  than  once,  in  conversing  with  the  writer,  passed  stric- 
tures on  what  passes  current  as  religion,  though  by  him  deem- 
ed counterfeit  and  spurious.  Still,  I  never  drew  him  out  on 
these  points,  while  in  health.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
his  religious  feelings  greatly  increased.  He  was  glad  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction  from  the  mouths  of  clergymen,  and 
expressed  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  him,  that  leading  doctrine  on  which  the  editor's  work  on 
Temperance  is  based,  and  also  incorporated  into  his  work  on 
"  Education  and  Self-Improvement,"  pp.  148  to  162,  (and  also 
on  the  same  pages  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  Journal,)  namely,  that 
there  exists  an  intimate  reciprocal  relation  botween  the  body 
and  the  base  of  the  brain,  by  which  every  condition  of  the  for- 
mer, whether  active  or  sluggish,  clear  or  obtuse,  &c.,  is  trans- 
18* 


fluttdd  instantaneously  and  powerfuUy  to  the  latter^  vnm  iltas- 
tratad.  For  several  years  before  his  death,  he  was  evidentty 
afflicted  with  an  internal  fever,  which  slowly  hot  effectually 
burnt  up  and  burnt  out  his  vUal  energies,  and  threw  bis  whole 
system  into  a  state  of  high  and  morbid  excitement  This  ivas 
evinced  bv  his  continual  thirst,  and  by  his  consumption  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  iceu^  water,  and  the  colder  the  better,  be- 
sides other  signs  too  unequivocal  to  be  mistaken.  Id  harmony 
with  this  fact,  and  in  connexion  with  the  principle  just  pre* 
sented,  he  was,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  one  of  the 
most  irritable  and  fretful  of  men.  Nothing  went  to  suit  him: 
he  would  scold,  and  blame,  .and  censure  all  about  him,  and 
QOthiog  would  please  him.  This  irritability  continued  to  in- 
grease  upon  him,  till  within  some  four  weeks  of  his  decease, 
when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  opposite  spirit.  Peaceable, 
resigned,  contented,  he  put  up  with  every  thing,  seemed  satis- 
fied, and  above  all,  manifested  perfect  resignation  to  his  im- 
pending fate.  He  knew  he  must  die  soon^  yet  was  williog  to 
depart,  and  enpouraged  those  around  him  to  be  cheerful.  The 
ipoment  I  heard  of  the  change,  I  prophesied  the  near  approach 
of  his  final  dissolution,  for  1  felt  fully  assured  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle,  and  inferred,  from  the  subsiding  of  his  animal 
feelings,  that  his  body  was  becoming  too  weak  to  keep  them 
e:Kcited,  and  therefore  that  his  end  was  come — and  so  it  proved 
to  be.  This  law,  in  its  application  to  death,  is  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful, and  finds  ample  confirmation  in  all  who  die  of  a  lingering 
illness. 

All  Mr.  K.'s  social  organs  were  large  and  active  ;  aod  the 
editor  has  had  repeated  proofs  of  their  power  in  his  character. 
His  friendship  was  strong,  sincere,  and  lasting.  He  loved  his 
children  devotedly,  so  much  so,  that  the  death  of  a  promising 
boy  almost  broke  his  heart,  and  for  some  time  unfitted  him  for 
business.  Just  before  his  death,  he  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  the  education  and  welfare  of  his  only  sou  and  child,  and 
wished  to  live  only  to  see  him  educated.  He  also  made  pro- 
vision to  have  his  son  sent  to  the  south  every  winter,  in  case 
his  feeble  lungs  required  it.  Inhabitiveness  was  large,  and  he 
talked  much  about  building  and  improving  a  home. 

Concentrativeness  was  also  large;  and  in  harmony  with  this 
development,  if  he  began  to  talk  upon  one  subject,  he  would 
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d^i^  npotky  ramify,  anlplify,  expound,  and  fally  present  thai 
one  eobjeot  in  all  its  Tarious  bearing&u  He  also  insisted  on 
Jinisking  np  whatever  be  tbuehed,  on  putting  on  the  last 
touches,  on  working  it  up  into  one  great  whole,  and  on  collat- 
ing, comparing,  and  completing  every  thing.  Often,  when  in 
conversation,  my  own  small  Concentrativeness  would  break 
off  from  one  subject  and  fly  to  another ;  but  when  this  took 
place,  he  would  bring  me  back,  and  have  his  talk  out  on  that 
one  thing  first. 

To  be  continued. 


MISCELLANY. 


Frivate  Classes  and  Pti/n7«.— For  several  years,  the  Editor  of  this 
Joamal,  though  solicited  by  hundreds  of  applicants,  has  uniformly  re- 
fused to  take  pupils,  unless  they  would  siay  with  him  at  least  one  year 
— Hiufficieody  long,  at  least,  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the  science, 
and  to  be  an  honor  to  Phrenology  and  their  instructor.    The  argument 
used  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  sinatterers  to  hail  from  him.     He  was 
led  to  this  course  particularly  by  the  arguments  and  persuasions  of  Mr. 
Rirkham,  though  he  never  fully  approved  of  the  policy.     Of  late,  he 
has  abandoned  it  altogether ;   and  now,  whenever  he  shall  be  in  the 
city  permanently,  which  will  not  probably  be  till  November  next,  he 
will  cheerfully  give  private  instruction  to  individuals  and  classes,  as 
IbUows : — ^Each  private  lecture,  one  dollar ;   to  classes  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  twenty-five  cents  each  lesson,  which  will  consist  mainly  in 
pointing  out  the  different  temperaments,  and  placing  each  other*s  hands 
on  organs  that  are  large  and  small,  or  in  pointing  out  the  location  and 
relative  size  of  the  organs,  that  is,  in  teaching  them  how  to  examine 
heads.    The  theory  of  Phrenology,  the  analysis  of  the  organs,  dec, 
the  pupil  will  get  from  books  and  public  lectures,  these  private  lessons 
being  designed  exclusively  to  teach  the  practical  part  of  Phrenology. 
Pupils  can  take  one,  or  twenty  lessons,  as  they  like ;  but  about  twelve 
will  prepare  them  to  examine  heads  sufficiently  to  learn  further  for 
themselves. 

He  has,  of  late,  had  several  fadtf  pupils  ;  an)  has  had  applications 
for  niore.  He  will  probably  form  classes  for  ladies  next  winter,  and 
will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  from  them  for  instruction,  partic- 
ularly from  teachers,  at  any  time.     The  more  Phrenologists  there  are, 
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ibe  better;  aad  tbe  editor  thinki  be  canooi lio •  bettor  eerriee  to 
aology«  hie  eowitry,  aed  hie  raeet  than  ihue  to  aid  itt  reani^  op 
ere  and  6ttiBg  lecturem  for  the  field  of  aetipiK    1  be  &cil  tiee  wliach  fat 
poeeeeeee,  for  conveying  the  greatest  poesible  amoont  of  inetniciioci  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time*  are  not  equalled  in  this  countiy,  if  in  any 
other.      To  a  long  and  successful  j^rneltce  of  Punnolog  «  he  adds  a 
cabinet  of  casts  and  specimens^  embracing  the  whole  of  Geo.  Combe's 
collection*  which  constitutes  the  cream  and  culling  of  the  celebrated 
Edinburgh  collection,  to  which  he  has  added  a  great  numbe  Hiid  rari- 
ety  of  national  and  criminal  casts  and  skulls,  and  the  busts,  taken  from 
life,  of  most  of  the  prominent  men  nf  our  own  country.  It  contains  er- 
ery  variety  of  developeraent,  touching- every  organ,  requiaite  to  make 
the  pupil  perfect  master  of  his  subject ;  and  as  these  lessons  will  be  giv* 
en  in  hit  cabinet^  surrounded  by  a  thousand  specimens,  animal  and 
human,  the  pupil  can  review,  recall,  and  impress  indelibly  every  point 
presented. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  require  and  Am^e  nearly  as  miBy 
froftssed  phrenologists,  settled  in  all  our  cities  and  villages,  and  seat* 
tered  through  our  country,  as  we  now  have  Doctors,— men  and  women 
who  shall  be  conciulled  as  regularly,  and  paid  as  much  as  Physians  now 
are— consulted  in  reference  to  what  organs  require  to  be  cultiTated  and 
what  restrained,  what  physical  organs  require  more  exercise,  and  • 
what  less,  how  to  preserve  the  health,  dtc.  dfc.  as  well  as  to  teach  the 
science  to  children  and  youth.  We  this  day  require  thousands  of  pro- 
fessed Phrenologists,  not  so  much  to  traverse  the  country  and  leciun 
publkli)  on  the  science,  as  to  teach  it  familiarly  and  practice  ii  sia- 
tionarily  in  neighborhoods  and  villages. 

Especially  do  we  need  female  Phrenologists  of  this  class.  The 
teachers  of  children  should  all  be  females,  and  all  be  Phrenolopsit, 
To  lecture  to  and  instruct  woman  in  Phrenology,  is  my  great  delight : 
and  never  again  will  I  charge  woman  one  cent,  (unless  extraordinary 
cases  should  sometimes  occur,)  for  attendance  on  my  public  lectures. 
Woman,  your  duties,  and  the  good  Phrenology  will  enable  yuu  to  do 
to  mankind,  is  your  pass,  your  ticket  of  admission,  to  all  my  public 
lectures,  if  not  to  my  public  classes.  And  I  do  pray  that  you  will  re- 
spond to  this  offer  by  a  fuU attendance*  And  1  am  almost  persuaded 
to  give  all  my  lectures  free,  relying  on  the  generosity  of  the  public  to 
defray  expenses,  and  compensate  for  time  and  labor.  I  know  Ameri- 
eans  seldom  contribute  above  coppers,  or  the  smallest  pieces  of  Hilver, 
(and  often  they  throw  in  brass  buttons  and  bogus,)  but  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principle  of  referring  this  matter  to  the  moral  sentimetifs^ 
and  making  phrenology  in  practice  what  it  is  in  fact,  a  high  moral  and 
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philaitliiopiB,  rather  than  a  pecmiiaiy  affair,  I  eolertaiii  not  the  ahadow 
of  a  doobt.     And  it  if  ili  aoon  come  to  this,  in  spite  of  the  parsimony  of 
the  pnUic  generally.      Nothing  excites  and  inarms  np  i)  e  better  feel- 
ings of  oar  natare  equally  with  phrenology*  so  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  the 
compensation  for  ralue  received  in  the  hands  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  editor  has  pursued  this  course  of  late,  and  though  the  contributions 
taken  up  have  not  covered  expenses,  yet  many  have  **  dropped  in  '* 
to  his  lectures  because  they  were/ree,  who  would  not  have  paid  for  an 
entrance,  and  thereby  have  become  believers  in  the  science  and  interested 
In  its  propagation.      Messrs.  Buel  and  Sizi  r  write  that  they  have  pur- 
sued  thu  course  with  great  success.    It  is  the  only  course  in  harmony 
with  4ie  dictates  of  Phrenology.      Let  it  be  tried  by  lectnrers,  and  its 
operation  reported  for  the  Journal.      In  Englan  1,  tl  e  plan  of  giving 
penny  lectures  is  becoming  very  popular,  and  has  the  sanction  of  their 
leading  Phrenologists,  Geo.  Combe  included.      In  praotice  it  is  found 
to  work  admirably.      The  principle  of  making  every  thing  cheap  has 
always  been  a  £ivorite  with  me,  and  been  a  cardinal  guide  in  all  my  pri- 
ces.    I  was  opposed  for  puttmg  my  prices  so  low,  ami  advised  to  raise 
them  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  science :    but  the  development  of 
Acquisitiveness^  whic)i  I  found  so  universally  large,  together  with  a 
little  experience,  made  me  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  advice,  give  many 
free  lectures,  and  charge  at  most  only  121  cents  per  ticket.      In  pro- 
jecting the  JournaU  I  at  first,  fixed  its  price  at  o  le  dollar,  and  if  that 
plan  had  been  adopted,  it  would  now  have  had  ten  subscribers  where 
it  has  but  one.       But  I  sufifered  my  better  judgment  to  be  overruled, 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  Journal,  and  have  long  wished  to  reduce  it 
to  one  dollar.       I  now  offer  to  take  twenty  dollars,   good  money,  for 
twenty  subscribers,  and  perhaps  fifteen  dollars  for  fifteen  subscnbers. 
It  is  now  my  desire  and  determination,  to  afibrd  every  possible  facility 
for  the  spread  of  Phrenology  among  all  classes  ;    and  in  my  way,  by 
cheap  publications,  private  lectures,  supplying  societies  with  libraries 
and  specimens,  dzc.  &c. :  and  I  wish  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sci- 
ance  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  on  the  good  cause. 


Woodstock,  Vt ,  Dee,  19,  1842. 
r    O.  S.  Fowler,  Esq.  ^ 

Dear  Sir,— Since  our  last  we  have  procured  but  one  subscriber 
lor  the  Journal,  which,  added  to  our  list,  makes  one  hundred  and  five 
subscribers  whicti  we  have  obtained  for  the  present  volume,  since  we 
saw  you  in  Philadelphia. 

Thus,  we  have  been  enabled  to  fulfil  our  promise ;   and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, been  the  instruments  of  much  good,  by  extending  the  circulation 
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of  yoar  inyalaable  Joaioal^  The  field  of  our  Ii&em  for  the  pasi  jnr 
has  been  limited,  as  you  will  perceive  wheo  yon  refer  to  the  jihccs 
where  the  subscribers  we  have  obtaioed  reside.  'i*hie  ahows  to  what 
an  extent  the  Journal  might  be  circulated«  if  its  just  elaiau  la  p^trowfe 
were  only  fairly  presented  to  the  public.  One  hundred 
die  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  between  VVindsoryCoon**  ami 
Vt«,  ii  indeed  a  small  number :  but  if  all  odier  pans  of  dio  United 
States  would  do  as  well,  your  list  would  be  as  large  as  yon  could  m'vA 
at  present.  We  are  wilting  to  continue  our  labocs  in  behalf  of  the 
Journal : — we  can  conscientiously  do  it. 

From  no  quarter  do  we  hear  any  thing  againsf )  but,  on  tile  othei 
iiaMl«  high  encomiums  in  its  favor.  Peisons  of  ioteU^nee  itJl  «•• 
ibat  your  work  on  Memory  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  they  hare  evet 
luad  on  the  subject  of  Phrenolof  y.  One  man  stated  to  us,  after  W  had 
read  it,  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  lor  twenty-five  dtrilars.  providiiig 
be  could  not  obtain  another. 

Widi  such  encouragement,  who  would  not  be  wHling  to  labor  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  truth  ?  Holding  these  Tiews.  we  are  anxtoos  to  do 
ill  in  our  power  lo  sustain  a  work,  which  is  destined  to  elevate  the  cfaa* 
nttter  of  man,  and  ameliorate  his  condition. 

Yours  truly,  Bvbu.  &  Susn. 


From  the  following  it  would  seem  that  some  attention  is  also  given 
to  the  subject  of  Phreno  Magnetism  in  Great  Britain  as  wull  as  with 
tis.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  he  has  made  some  neto  discoveries,  and  some 
modifications  of  the  old  ones,  which  wilt  do  moch  towarda  correcting 
hitherto  apparent  incongruities  in  the  practical  part  of  the  science.  If 
le  should  accomplish  anything  new  or  verify  what  has  heretoicire  been 
Jtscovered  in  our  philosophical  sittings  in  New  York,  it  shall  be  com* 
liunieated  to  our  readers  as  soon  as  convenient. — En. 

Extraordinary  Discoveries  in  Phrenology ^  aided  by  Animal  Mag- 
netism. — Mr.  S.  Hall,  (a  native  of  Sutton-in-Ashfield)  Governor  of 
the  Hollis  Hospirals,  Sheffield,  who  is  well  known  as  a  sound  practi- 
cal Phrenologist,  last  week,  accidentally  magnetized  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  young  man  by  the  name  of  VVllmot.  Ultimately  he  found 
his  influence  over  this  subject  so  great,  as  to  enable  him  to  test,  by  de- 
cided manifestation,  the  exact  position  of  crfry  faculty  hitherto  1^ 
down  on  the  popular  phrenologiral  busts  and  charts,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  only  been  partially  pccomplished  by  magnetism  before.  Nor 
is  this  all,  since  he  has  not  only  discovered  the  existence  of  several 
odiers  hitherto  undistinguished  among  the  multifarious  congeries  of 
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which  the  htrnisn  bratn  is  composed,  but  proved  thehr  rehtiTe  poillfafiii 
hi  a  manner  which  Iraves  no  doubt  of  his  correctness  on  the  mrnd  of 
any  person  who  (as  we  have  done)  witnesses  his  experiments.  Special 
organs  are  by  these  investigations  proved  to  exist  for  Velocity,  or  Lo- 
comotion; Gesticulation,  or  Attitude;  and  for  Industry;  besides  one 
for  explortni^  and  working  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  one  for  the  con- 
ception of  Material  beauty,  splendour,  and  sublimity,  as  distinct  from 
Ideality,  which  latter  Ukes  cognizance  chiefly  of  mental  and  moral 
beaoly  and  grandeur ;  one  for  Love  of  the  Tragic,  as  distinct  from 
Mirthfulness,  which  latter  is  an  instinct  of  the  Comic ;  as  well  as  modi* 
fications  of  several  already  recognized,  which  will  go  far  to  correct 
hitherto  apparent  incongruities  in  phrenological  science.  Mr.  Hall 
fonher  informs  us,  that  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  baa 
**  caaght  glimpses  of  other  territories  in  the  geography  of  the  human 
mind,  which  he  thinks  a  little  exploration  will  enable  him  to  map  out 
correctly  and  clearly.**  Under  these  circumstances  we  foihear  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  subject,  assured  that  Mr.  Hall's  ardent  pursuit  of 
knowledge  fully  entitles  him  to  the  honor  of  detailing  sucih  important 
discoveries  in  his  own  time  and  manner.  Mr.  H.  has  since  informed 
us  that  he  has  tested  his  discoveries  upon  other  individuals  with  com* 
plete  success ;  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  organ  of  jPity  (fihit 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  organ  by  Mr.  La  Roy  Sunderland),  the  otheit 
we  have  named  are,  so  far  as  is  known,  original  discoveries.  His  ex* 
periments  also  in  some  measure  corroborate  Sunderland's  theory  of  the 
duplicity  and  quadrupltcity  of  the  various  organs  formerly  laid  down 
only  in  parts,  each  component  having  its  distinct  though  relative  fone- 
tion;  as  well  as  the  theory  of  magnetic  polarity,  which  causes  the 
varioas  cerebral  faculties  to  give,  during  their  action,  pecoliarity  of  ex- 
pression to  the  features.  By  operating  upon  Mr.  Wilmot*s  cheek,  \A 
can  either  compress  or  distend  his  lungs  to  any  degree  he  eiiooses ;  ami 
has  produced  results  from  other  experiments,  which  incline  him  to  be* 
lieve  in  the  possibility  of  curing  the  hitherto  fatal  disease  of  «*  locked- 
jaw**  by  magnetism.  Several  intelligent  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  who  have,  in  operations  of  their  own,  observed  various 
novel  magnetic  phenomena,  suggested,  during  a  conference  with  Mr. 
H.  on  Thursday  evening,  tliat  a  development  of  the  instinct  of  Self- 
preservation  might  be  tested  by  slighdy  probing  the  ear.  In  since  test- 
ing this  upon  Mr.  Wilmot,  he  has  discovered  that  such  is  not  only  the 
case,  bat  that  the  love  of  life  and  the  impulse  to  preserve  it,  haveetdh 
a  special  organ.  The  certainty  with  which  he  has  tested  the  veiy  iMi» 
nnte  faealties  olostering  about  the  eye-brows,  and  the  thick  gimipeef 
otben  of  which  be  has  satisjBed  himself  other  regions  ef  the  head  «m 
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oomposed,  but  where  only  one  or  two  have  hitherto  been  marked  oot* 
induces  Mr.  Hall  to  believe,  that  the  number  is  much  more  than  dou- 
ble what  was  formerly  supposed;  and  that  the  present  busts  and  chain 
will,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  superseded." — Sheffield  IrU. 


■  J.  G.  Forman  Esq.  has,  of  late,  been  lecturing  to  crowded  houses  in 
several  places  in  Kentucky,  on  Phrenology  and  Magnetism.  Messrs. 
Buel  and  Sizer  have  been  lecturing  with  much  success  in  VermoDt, 
We  often  hear  of  their  having  made  many  converts  to  Phrenology. 
The  impression  they  leave  is  uniformly  favorable. ' 

"  J1$U  should  6c,— Mr.  Carter,  a  teacher  in  Randolph,  Vermont,  in- 
troduced Phrenology  into  his  school  with  marked  success,  both  as  to 
the  interest  and  progress  of  his  scholars,  and  the  approbation  of  their 
parents.  Phrenology  should  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools  m  a 
branch  of  Common  School  education,  if  not  in  preference  to  the  other 
sciences,  at  least  on  n  footing  with  them. 

• 

Mr,  H.  M.  Brown,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.,  had  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness,  after  which  he  forgot  the  names  of  his  children  and  even  of 
his  wife.  By  degrees,  he  slowly  recovered  this  power,  as  his  health 
gradually  improvedi  till  at  the  end  oCaiz  months,  he  could  recollect  thena 
<olerably  well. 

Wm.  A.  Garrison,  cousin  to  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  has  been  prac- 
tising Phrenology  and  Magnetism  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  for  some 
two  y^rs  past.  He  visited  this  country  to  augment  his  knowledge, 
and  has  just  returned  with  a  large  supply  of  works  on  Phrenology,  a- 
mong  which  were  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  of  Fowler's  Phrenology,  and 
several  complete  sets  of  the  Journal.  He  has  done  much  to  convince 
the  inhabitants  of  these  delightful  isles  of  the  truth  both  of  Phrenology 
apd  Magnetism,  and  promises  to  correspond  frequently  with  the  Jour- 
nal. We  hope  he  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  trust  the  West  Indians  will 
have  occasion  to  thank  him  for  introducing  so  valuable  a  science  to 
their  notice.     May  prosperity  attend  him. 

'  Book9  Received. — The  first  number  of  the  current  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal.  It  is  *'  intensely?  English  in  its 
ebasaoler*— philosophical,  rather  than  practical ;  able,  learned,  profound, 
but  less  illuatrative,  and  highly  orthodox  as  regards  Phrenology*  We 
kftve  veeeived  the  whole  of  the  volume  for  1842,  and  hope  to  find  room 
la  €ipy  aome  oC  its  artides  into  this  Journal. 
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ARTICLE  I.  - 
National  H^ads — JV6.  3 — ^Thx  Jbwb. 

(Continaed  from  p.  69,  toI.  IV.) 

Perhaps  no  nation^  as  a  nation^  possess  qualities  as  remark- 
able as  the  Jews.  Not  only  are  their  national  peculiarities 
bold  and  striking,  manifesting  themselves  on  all  occasions 
and  governing  them  in  all  they  say  and  do,  but  they  are  pec- 
uliar and  even  sui  generis,  differing  as  to  their  religion,  phy- 
siognomy, occupations,  &c.  &c.  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Jews  have  a  cast  of  countenance,  a  national  face  and 
physiognomy,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  faces  and  nations.  A  minute  description  of 
these  differences  will  not  be  attempted  here,  yet  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  nose,  its  resemblanoe  to  the  bill  of  an  eagle,  its 
breadth  along  the  whole  line  of  its  insertion  on  the  face,  the 
peculiarity  observable  in  the  under  and  upper  lips,  the  form 
of  the  chin,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  portrait  of  a  Jew,  ta- 
ken from  life,  will  enable  an  accurate  observer  to  designate  a 
Jew  wherever  he  is  seen. 

In  stature,  the  Jews  are  usually  stout-built,  short,  and  very, 
broad  and  capacious  at  the  chest.  In  other  words^  thoif  san- 
gnmer^ilious,  or  their  motive-mental  temperament,  greatly 
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predominates.      This  indicates  long  life,   great  irritabilitf^ 
much  selfishness,  and  strong  propensities. 

The  same  traits  are  seen  in  their  national  form  of  head.  I 
have  never  seen  the  head  of  a  Jew  which  was  high,  long,  ajid 
narrow.  Tbey  are  always  broad,  tod  getiemllf  \ow.  ^Tlie 
specimen,  from  which  the  accompanying  portrait  is  copied, 
will  give  a  fair  sample  of  the  extraordinary  width  of  their 
heads.  I  have  invariably  found  their  development  of  CJom* 
bativeness  and  De8tnietiven«9s  Iaige>  and  of  Acquisitiveness 
enormous,  so  large  that  the  first  few  JewiiAi  heads  I  examin- 
ed, I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  supposing  it  a  deform- 
ity. No  where  else  have  I  met  with  specimens  of  this  organ 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  them.  To  observe  it  conect- 
ly,  draw  aline  from  the  top  of  the  ear  to  the  corner  of  the  aye. 
Take  a  point  in  this  line  about  an  inch  forward  of  the  middle 
ot  the  top  of  the  ear,  and  elevate  a  perpendicular  about  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch,  and  you  have  the  organ.  Or,  more 
easily,  observe  whether  4be  head  widens  rapidly  in  pasring 
from  the  organ  of  Order  back  to  Acquisitiveness,  and  if  so  the 
organ  is  large ;  if  not,  it  is  small.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  a  Jew  in  whom  this  widening  was  not  enormous, 
nor  a  Jew  who  did  not  love  money.  From  the  wary  Jacob, 
who  contrived  to,  I  had  almost  said  cheat,  Laban  out  of  most 
of  his  property  (cattle),*  down  through  the  money  changers  in 
the  temple  and  the  Shylock  of  modern  times,  to  those  Jewish 
pedlars  who  traverse  our  country  in  such  numbers,  they  have 
been  remarked  the  world  over,  in  all  ages,  climes  and  circum- 
stances, to  be  extravagantly  fond  of  money,  and  especially  of 
traffic.  Who  ever  knew  a  Jew  get  his  living  by  hard  labor? 
Doubtless  there  are  such  cases,  but  they  are  rare.  And  not 
only  are  all  Jews  fond  of  trading,  but  they  are  most  adroit  and 
artful  in  amassing  wealth.  No  stratagem  is  left  untried,  eve- 
ry means  is  used  to  turn  a  penny,  and  every  turn  makes  them 
two.  Their  talent,  or  rather  instinct  in  this  respect,  exceeds 
any  thing  that  one  can  imagine,  who  has  never  seen  their 
mancBuvring  in  this  line.  The  short  words  ^  as  rich  as  a  Jew," 
•^  Jew  you  down  to  the  last  cent,^*  tc,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  cRftractcristie. 

I  have  never  eaammed  the  li^ads  of  many  Jcfwa.  becanso 


Ihey  are  too  fond  oT  looney  to  spend  it  on  objects  like  this. 
A  Jewess  in  Baltimore  was  examined^  and  brought  some  chiU 
dren  of  her  deceased  sister  of  which  she  had  the  care,  and  a 
lad7  la  Philadelphia,  whose  husband  was  once  a  pedlar  of 
GombSy  ho6ier7,  buttons^  &c.  &c.^  but  is  now  worth  his  millions, 
also  onee  called  on  me  for  that  purpose,  and  a  few  others,  yet 
w^  few.      Few  of  them  have  science  enough  to  look  into 
Phrenology,  and  those  who  have,  have  Yoo  much.    Mr.  Laz- 
ams,  a  teacher  who  came  over  from  £ngiiand  to  seek  employ* 
ment,  is  the  only  one  I  now  remember  to  have  known  as  be- 
mg  interested  in  this  science.     Money  is  their  all  in  all,  their 
idoly  their  €r09b    A  few  love  books,  yet  as  a  nation,  they  have 
but  one  desire,  one  end,  one  idea,  aod  that  is  to  make  money. 
And  money  they  do  make,  too,  with  a  celerity  truly  astonidh- 
ing.     They  deal  in  no  article  which  has  not  a  speedy  and  a 
certain  sale,  and  at  enormous  profits.      Thus,  they  keep  a 
pawnbroker's  shop,  and  never  give  a  quarter  of  the  real  val- 
ue of  the  articles  left,  require  2$  per  cent*  interest,  and  are  se- 
cured by  the  article  pawned,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
their  losing  a  cent.      Look  at  the  increase  of  money  at  this 
rate.      Take  but  a  thousand  dollars,  a  small  capital  on  which 
to  commence  business.     The  first  year  he  clears  8250,  and 
begins  the  third  with  111562,  the  fourth^  with  nearly  02000, 
the  tenth,  with  $7A45,  the  twenty  third,  with  above  jSlOO.OOO^ 
and  the  thirty^tbird,  with  above  a  million.     Nothing  is  reck« 
Qoed  out  for  expenses,  nor  is  this  necessary  in  estimating  the 
receipts  of  a  Jew,  because  his  incidental  income,  the  surplus 

« 

of  his  sales  over  and  above  the  amount  loaned  on  them,  &c.  &c. 
will  much  mare  than  cover  all  his  expenses  those  of  livix^  in- 
cluded. 

1  have  usually  fouud  Conscientiousness  large  in  Jews,  and 
yet  it  does  not  appear  in  their  dealings ;  for  few  can  deal  with 
a  Jew  without  getting  cheated.  The  gentleman  from  whom 
this  portrait  was  copied,  had  large  Conscientiousness,  and  yet 
he  committed  forgery.  In  this  respect,  their  characters  and 
their  heads .  would  not  harmonize,  only  that,  as  is  the  fact. 
Acquisitiveness  is  so  much  larger  as  to  stifle  its  voice. 

Constructiveness  is  usually  large.  It  is  so  iu  the  accompa- 
nying portrait,  and  its  original  had  the  most  remarkable  talent 
for  drawing,  sketching,  using  tools,  making  things,  &c.  &c., 
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that  I  ever  saw.  He  was  sent  up  at  one  of  my  lectures  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1838,  to  be  examined  publicly.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  possessing  this  talent  and  that  of  copying  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  then  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  character  ascribed  to  him,  he  called  for  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, and  drew,  on  a  paper,  an  excellent  Apollo.  A  better 
writer  I  never  saw.  These  aid  them  greatly  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  value  of  property.  A  Jew  rarely  if  ever  errs  m 
judging  of  the  qualities  and  value  of  goods,  and  lays  out  ihi 
money  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

These  organs  also  aid  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences^ 
and  accordingly,  we  sometimes  find  a  scholar  among  the  Jews^ 
but  if  a  scholar,  he  is  profound  and  erudite.  Our  best  Uirto- 
rians  and  oriental  scholars  are  Jews.  For  one  reason  of  this, 
see  vol.  IV.  p.  76,  Education  department.  Their  heads  are 
usually  large,  and  temperaments  active,  but  it  is  vital  activity 
rather  than  mental.  Amativeness  is  usually  very  large^  sod 
the  social  organs  are  generally  large,  as  is  also  Beoevoleooe, 
Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  Appetite,  and  Approbattveness.  Con* 
centrativeness  is  usually  small,  as  is  also  Marvellousness. 
Veneration  is  vaJriable.  Cautiousness  is  always  a  predomin- 
ant organ. 

The  articles  they  prefer  to  deal  in,  are  first,  jewelry  (is  it 
not  possible  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  name  Jew-elry,)  perhaps 
because  so  much  opportunity  is  allowed  to  take  the  advantage 
and  so  large  profits  are  usually  realized ;  secondly,  in  made- 
up  and  cast-ofi'  clothing,    in  musical  instruments,  toys^  &c. 
Their  love  of  keeping  pawn-brokers'  shops  is  remarkable,  and 
they  have  no  very  special  objection  to  the  reception  of  stolen 
articles,  provided  they  can  get  them  for  comparatively  nothing. 
Their  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  most  remarkable,  and 
ena1>les  them  to  take  advantage  of  their  customers,  or  rather 
victims.     They  know  when  to  abuse  and  when  to  persuade, 
when  to  threaten  and  when  to  flatter ;  and  the  moment  one 
crosses  their  threshold,  they  seem  to  know  by  a  kind  of  intui- 
tion, whether  he  is  a  spy,  or  wants  any  thing,  and  all  aboot 
him. 

Phrenology  will  undoubtedly  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
disputed  question  of  the  original  identity  of  the   Jews  and 
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N.  A.  IndiEBS ;  yet  th«  editor  has  not  examined  either  with 
the  view  of  settliog  this  point.  Their  general  similarity,  is 
somewhat  obvious,  except  thalt  the  Jews  have  more  Acquisi- 
tiveness than  the  Indians.  The  perceptive  organs  are  the 
alike  in  both,  so  is  the  general  fullness  of  the  side  of  tho  head, 
and  the  want  of  height.  Yet  I  would  not  venture  to  express 
even  an  opinion  on  this  point. 

On  the  whole,  the  study  of  the  heads  and  characters  of  the 
Jews,  wilt  be  found  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  and  in* 
structive  to  the  Phrenologist,  but  to  contain  one  of  the  strong* 
est  proois  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology  to  be  found. 


ARTICLE  II. 

DISSCRIPTXON  OF  THE  CHARACTEBS  OF  TWO  CASTS,  AS  DXDUGXp 
FBOJC  THJBia  PHRESIOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS,  BY  O.  S.  FOW- 
JLSR  AND  WM.  R.  STRACHAN.* 

In  complying  with  your  request  that  I  would  send  you  a 
written  delineation  of  the  phrenological  indications  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  two  casts  you  sent  me,  I  labor  under  difficulties 
which  few  can  duly  appreciate.  In  the  first  place,  to  examine 
a  head  without  any  knowledge  of  the  individual's  education, 
occupation,  influences, circumstances,  &6.  is  subjecting  the  sci- 
ence to  a  test  so  scrutinous,  that  few  Phrenologists  will  risk  it. 
But  to  examine  the  bare  skull  divested  of  all  skin  and  flesh, 
with  none  of  the  ordinary  means  of  estimating  the  tempera- 
ment, activity,  texture,  and  organization,  and  with  but  few  in- 
dications of  these  qualities  even  as  drawn  from  the  naked  skull, 
is  increasing  the  severity  of  the  test  to  a  degree  which  few 
can  sustain.     But  this  test  can  be  sustained  far  better  than  an 

*  Their  baring  been  directed  to  Philadelphia  prevented  their  reaching 
me  till  aboaC  four  weeks  ago,  since  which  I  have  not  had  a  leisure  mo- 
ment to  comply  with  your  request  till  last  week,  w^en  the  description,  de- 
signed to  be  inserted  in  the  June  No.,  was  necessarily  crowded  over  for 
want  of  room  into  the  July  number. 
19* 
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examination  of  the  east  alone^  where  the  indications  of  acti?i(f 
and  texture  are  «fe\v  and  indistinct.  In  examining  the  skuU, 
no  slight  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  its  thinnesa^  over 
the  organs  most  excited,  &c. ;  but,  in  the  examination  of  the 
ctist  of  a  skull  merely,  the  data  are  too  slight  to  expect  any 
great  things,  and  to  cover  many  inaccuracies  should  they  oc- 
cur, and  should  the  examination  and  character  be  found  to 
harmonize,  the  test  will  be  triumphant  and  complete.  Under 
circumstances  like  these,  nothing  but  science,  and  in  skillful 
handsj  could  predicate  character  successfully. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  have  invited  Mr.  Win.  fi. 
Strachan,  the  pupil  and  partner  of  L.  N.  Fowler,  to  give  an- 
other phrenological  description  of  these  casts,  both  his  and 
mine  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  before  either  was 
acquainted  with  a  single  opinion  expressed  by  the  other. 
Both  casts  are  low,  wide  and  short,  which  indicates  a  predom- 
inance of  the  animal prcpensiiies  and  a  deficiency  of  the  mo- 
ral sentiments,  thus  evincing  their  general  depravity  of  char* 
acter,  and  their  attraction  for  each  other.  They  were  doubt- 
less conurades  or  associates,  united  together  mainly  to  plan 
and  execute  crimes  of  the  blackest  hue.  In  addition  to  this, 
both  are  casts  from  skulls,  the  great  size  of  which  gave  them 
a  great  amount  of  power.  Yet  this  power  unquestionably 
took  a  selfish,  wicked,  and  even  criminal  directipn.  I  r^ard 
thefu  both  as  very  bad  heads,  and  capable  of  committing  al- 
most any  crime,  however  black  or  heinous. 

Cast  No.  I  was  doubtless  the  ringleader  of  this  diabolical 
confederacy.  I  infer  this  from  its  astonishing  width.  In  my 
whole  extensive  collection  of  American  criminal  skalls  and 
casts,  I  havo  few  as  wide  at  Destructiveness  as  this.  It  is  wi- 
der than  that  of  Thomas  Earl,  who  was  executed  at  Williams- 
port,  Lycoming  Co.  Pa^  May  24th,  1836 ;  wider  than  one  ex- 
ecuted for  murder  some  five  years  since,  in  Delaware ;  wider 
than  that  of  LeBIanc,  or  than  any  Indian's  with  which  I  have 
compared  it  except  that  of  Me-che-ke-le-a-ta,  an  Indian  chief 
most  notorious  for  his  bloodthirsty  cruelty ;  on  a  par  with  that 
of  Gibbs,  the  pirate,  who  killed  so  many  human  beings;*  wider 

^  A  sbip-mate  of  Glbbs  called  on  the  editor  a  few  days  ago>  requesting 
to  see  the  bust  of  Gibbs*    While  looking  at  it  he  remarked  that  he  had  oi^ 
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than  that  of  a  colored  man  who  committed  murder  in  Harris- 
bnrgh  some  twenty  years  ago ;  nearly  as  wide  as  that  of  Con- 
ley,  a  notorious  robber  and  murderer,  who,  in  company  with 
Lewis,  infested  the  mountainous  parts  of  Pennsylvania  some 
thirty  years  ago ;  wider  than  that  of  Patty  Cannon  or  Eben- 
ezer  F.  Johnson,  and  in  short  than  almost  any  of  the  skulls  and 
casts  in  my  collection. 

This  ahnost  unparalleled  width  must  tell  somewhere :  and 
doubtless  controlled  his  character. 

But  this  development  would  be  less  ominous  of  crime,  if  it 
were  not  developed  in  conjunction  with  Secreiiveneas  and 
Jlcquisitiveness*  The  whole  side  head  is  enormously  large. 
Hence  its  possessor  was  doubtless  a  criminal^  and  a  murder- 
er j  and  that  for  money — a  robber^  who  did  not  scruple  to  em- 
ploy any  means,  however  deceptive  or  cruel,  to  obtain  money. 

Nor  would  Benevolence  restrain  him  from  the  commission 
of  these  crimes,  lor  both  pity  or  sympathy  for  distress,  and  al- 
so active  kindness,  are  small.  The  whole  organization  indi- 
cates sensuality  and  brutality.  The  intellect  is  fair,  yet  the 
moral  sentiments  are  small,  so  that  his  intellect  was  the  servant 
of  his  passions.  He  excelled  in  planning,  and  was  shrewd  and 
knowing  in  his  business  or  trade,  practical,  ingenious,  very 
fond  of  travelling,  and  yet  fond  of  home ;  but  his  whole  intel- 
lectual lobe  was  taxed  by  his  propenmties  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  gratifying  his  animal  nature.  The  only  moral  organ 
at  all  conspicuous  was  Veneration.  Probably  at  some  period 
of  his  life  he  was  religioue,  yet  he  was  destitute  of  consiBtency, 
and  a  disgrace  to  religion.  Firmness  is  not  large.  He  was  fic- 
kle and  unstable  in  all  things ;  and  hence  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing and  alternating  passions. 

Self-Esteom  iasmcdL     His  associates  were  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  life,  and  his  associations  all  degraduig,  because  small 


ten  listened  to  Tories  told  by  Gibbs,  in  which  Gibbs  boseted  of  his  having, 
with  his  own  sword,  and  in  a  single  day,  killed  upwards  of  three  hundred 
human  beiags  by  cuttiag  off  their  heads,  running  them  through,  &c  When 
Gibbs  became  angry  he  would  of\en  threaten  him  (the  narrator)  that  if  he 
had  him  where,  he  would  like,  he  would  soon  make  him  "walk  the  plank." 
He  e?en  once  threatened  this  to  the  mate  of  the  U.  S.  man  of  war  in  which 
ihey  were  both  sailors,  for  which  he  was  punished. 
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Self-EIsteem  is  combined  with  small  Ideality,  and  a  coarse  an- 
imal organization.  Approbativeness  is  folly  developed,  yet  it 
also  takes  an  animal  turn,  and  creates  a  desire  for  praise  in  the 
manifestation  of  animal  passion.  His  wo.ak  moral  organs  left 
him  utterly  regardless  of  his  97M>ra/ character  and  standing. 

The  social  organs  are  all  large.  Amativeness  is  very  large; 
he  was  probably  licentious,  profligate,  and  dissolate.  If  he 
married  he  probably  proved  inconstant,  and  abused  his  wife. 

Parental  attachment  was  strong.  He  loved  childreii,  yet 
the  enormous  size  of  his  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness 
probably  caused  him  at  times  to  abuse  them»  He  loTedhome 
yet  probably  travelled  from  place  to  place  much.  He  was 
very  companionable ;  fond  of  society,  and  al  wajrs  the  cenlze 
of  a  club  of  ro  wdie&  He  contrived  to  get  a  good  many  wh 
men  in  love  with  him. 

Combativeness  was  prodigious,  and  Cautiousness  smalL 
Fear  neither  personal  nor  of  the  law,  ever  deterred  hfan  from 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Secretiveness  are  his 
largest  organs,  and  enormously  large  they  are ;  so  large  as  to 
round  out,  and  fill  up  the  whole  side  head.  His  intentions 
were  bad,  and  every  act,  device,  and  stratagem  imaginable 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends.  That  part  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness which  creates  the  desire  to  get  money  is  large^ 
that  which  holds  oti  to,  and  makes  a  good  use  of  it,  is  smaii 
He  was  always  poor,  seldom  paid  his^  debts,  and  got  money 
as  he  could,     Marvelloosness  was  large. 

In  fine,  I  consider  it  decidedly  a  bad  head,  governed  by  the 
propensities,  particularly  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Acquisitiveness,  which  doubtless  exerted  a  controlling  influ* 
ence  ov<%r  the  character. 

Cast  No.  3.  resembles  that  of  No.  1.,  except  that  it  is  long* 
er,  lower,  and  not  quite  so  broad.  But  for  its  almost  utfer 
destitution  of  the  moral  sentiments,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
head,  but  with  this  destitution,  added  to  his  predominant  Se- 
cretiveness and  Acquisitiveness,  I  fear  his  large  reasoning  or- 
gans were  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes.  His  large 
Causality  was  always  at  work  on  something,  and  probably 
plotted   mischief.     His  attachments  were  remarkable:  so 
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much  so  as  to  give  his  head  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  fe- 
male. He  was  a  real  crony,  hut  I  fear  kept  bad  company, 
because  all  his  tendencies  were  downward^  all  his  associations 
vicions  and  grovelling.  I  should  also  think  him  given  to 
drinking  and  kindred  vices.  Love  of  money  and  Causality, 
are  his  two  largest  organs ;  hence  he  employed  the  latter  to 
aid  the  former  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  ^' raise  the 
wind,  *'  without  earning  much  if  any  thing.  He  cared  not 
how  he  got  money,  nor  how  he  spent  it,  so  that  he  could  but 
get  it.  I  doubt  whether  either  of  them  were  industrious.  I 
regard  both  as  bad  skulls,  and  as  liable  to  turn  robbers  and 
murderers. 

1  have  written  the  above  by  piece  meal,  at  intervals  from 
professional  engagements,  so  that  I  could  not  do  justice  to 
myself  or  the  science,  and  yet  have  done  the  best  that  circum- 
stances would  allow.  I  hope  Mr.  Strachan  will  have  done 
better. 


No.  1 — Presents  the  cast  of  a  male  skull — ^the  developments 
of  which  indicate  that  the  possessor  should  have  been  known 
for  marked  and  decided  qualities  of  mind. — I  would  premise, 
however,  before  entering  at  length  into  a  description  of  the 
character — ^that  the  examination  of  casts — particularly  a  cast 
of  the  skull,  can  never  constitute  a  fair  and  candid  test  of  the 
truth  of  Practical  Phrenology. — ^The  Skull  approximates 
nearly  to  such  test,  as  a  skillful  practitioner  can  then  decide 
vriih  tolerable  certainty  upon  the  Temperament,  and  with 
exactness  on  the  relative  activity  and  non-activity  of  particu- 
lar organs — ^but  even  then,  equal  justice  would  demand  that 
information  with  regard  to  circumstances  and  education  should 
also  be  given. 

With  this  explanation  due  to  Phrenology,  I  will  resume  the 
interrupted  delineation  of  the  character. — The  Braiti  was  rath- 
er above  the  full  size ;  its  fibre  coarse.  His  Bodily  Powers, 
'where  vitality  and  ability  to  relish  physical  pleasures,  endure 
fatigue,  to  live  and  enjoy  life  are  estimated,  should  have  been 
excellent. 

His  head  being  full  and  even  in  the  various  regions^  parties 
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uiftrlj  the  Propensities  and  Moral  Sentiments,  he  was  capable 
of  passing  for  an  ordinary  good  man,  or  a  vert  bad  ohb— 
the  bias  of  his  character  for  good  or  evil  depending  in  some 
measure  on  circumstances;  although,  as  a  bad  man,  he  would 
without  doubt  become  far  more  notorious  for  the  depth  of  his 
depravity  than  conspicuous  as  a  good  one. 

He  should  have  manifested  much  shrewdness,  tact,  and  low 
cunning,  was  much  disposed  to  assimilate  in  character  with 
the  tone  of  whatever  society  chance, has  thrown  him  into. 

His  Intellectual  Qualhies  were  those  giving  judgment  of 
physical  properties  and  strong  powers  of  observation,  rather 
than  originality  or  the  higher  kinds  of  reasoning. 

So  far  as  relates  to  his  Moral  Faculties,  although  I  cannot 
decide  on  the  fact,  whether  Uiey  were  cultivated  or  not,  he 
had  the  elements  of  Gratitude  quite  strongly  developed ;  and 
though  proud  and  self-confident,  has  natural  respect.  He 
should  have  displayed  on  certain  points  much^credulity,  and 
that  of  a  decided  cast. 

Had  great  obstinacy  and  setness  of  character  when  particu- 
lar organs  were  appealed  to,  but  was  not  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently firm.  His  weakest  moral  organs  are  Hope  and  G>n- 
scientiousness, — His  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  abstract^ 
ediy  considered  aside  from  results,  was  weak,  and  as  a  man 
was  not  disposed  to  consider  himself  guilty  \  and  rarely,  if  ev- 
er, felt  penitent  for  any  action  committed. 

Self-interest  and  the  gratification  of  his  desires  add  passions, 
would  be  more  important,  in  his  estimation,  than  adhering  to 
the  dictates  of  CQnsdence.  His  Acquisitiveness  is  well  devel- 
oped, and  must  have  had  considerable  influence  in  his  charac- 
ter— ^if  perverted,  inaking  him  an  adroit  and  skillful  thief. 

His  strongest  trait,  however,  should  have  been  that  leading 
to  Gunning,  giving  the  disposition  to  conceal  and  hide  from 
others,  keep  his  own  affairs  to  himself;  he  was  not  inclined  to 
court  inquiry^  and  apt  to  shroud  his  transactions  somewhat  in 
mystery. — He  had  strong  prejudices,  was  easily  excited,  had 
a  high  temper,  and  was  REVENGEFUL ;  never  f^got  in- 
sults, and  when  his  passions  were  aroused  their  action  was 
very  continuous. 

▲  man  of  such  character  would  be  too  turbulent  and  harsh 
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to  Uftke  a  home  happy.  Brides,  bis  social  derelopments  «vs 
noc  of  rafficieat  mt»  to  act  as  modifiers,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  the  sexual  passion,  which  is  by  no  means  deficitot 

No.  s.  Prssents  the  cast  of  a  skull  whose  organization  in 
«ae  or  two  poittcs  wonld  mdicate  a  femate,  hot  whose  charac- 
ter otherwise  is  so  highly  mascniine  that  it  must  be  pronoun- 
ced the  cast  of  a  male  skull.  He  was  a  person  of  the  most  de- 
cided and  positive  character,  possessed  of  independence  and 
will  in  no  small  degree.  He  should  have  been  dignified,  dis- 
posed  to  take  the  lead,  assume  the  responsibility,  and  was  em- 
inently fitted,  in  his  sphere,  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence 
over  others.  He  never  was  disposed  to  become  subservient. 
All  those  qualities  of  mind  which  give  natural  self-confidence 
the  willingness  to  rely  on  one's  self— decision  and  positive- 
ness,  together  with  ambition,  are  most  markedly  developed. 

His  Ambition  being  conjoined  with  strong  passions  and 
propensities^  would  take  a  vicious  direction,  and  cause  him  to 
stand  foremost  among  the  vile. 

He  had  a  noble  intellect — was  original,  deep,  inventive,  and 
very  quick  and  successful  too  in  adapting  means  to  ends ;  was 
fun  of  plans  and  resources.  It  should  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  entrap  him,  so  as  to  cause  self-committal, — ^was 
ready  in  taking  hints, — ^understood  human  nature  well, — ^had 
much  wit,  humor,  and  considerable  taste.  His  operations  for 
evil  were  on  the  most  extended  scale,  if  circumstances  were 
at  all  favorable.  He  had  united,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
qualities  of  caution,  prudence,  with  intellectual  daring  and 
cunning.  His  mind  was  very  comprehensive,  and  enabled 
him  to  take  enlarged  views  of  things. 

His  Intellect,  Passions,  and  Pride  predominate  severally 
over  his  moral  sentiments  and  the  feelings  calculated  to  soft- 
en the  harsher  traits  of  character.  He  had  a  good  share  o^ 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  could  work  after  a  pattern.  His 
ability  to  personate  difierent  characters  and  general  versatility 
of  taldnt  was  very  great,  and  of  material  service  in  enabling 
him  to  consummate  many  acts  with  safety. 

No  matter  in  what  sphere  he  was  placed,  or  how  much  his 
powers  were  contracted  by  circumstances,  he  must  have  ac- 
quired influence  of  some  nature,  have  made  himself  notorious. 
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His  judgment  was  superior,  and  he  should  have  been  noted  for 
c^nying  his  point,  attaming  his  object  by  open  6i  hidden  meas- 
ures; by  decided  and  forcible  means,  or  by  wile  and  stratagem. 
Whatever  he  was  determined  on,  he  would  finally  do ;  ^e^edally 
if  he  had  engaged  to  do  it  He  would  also  scruple  but  little  in 
putting  away,  infringing  on  the  rights,  &c.  of  those  who  stood  l)e- 
tween  him  and  his  desires.  Was  capable  of  adopting  any  means 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  Was  far  more  scrupulous  about  what  he 
termed  "  honor"  and  his  independence  than  about  right  and  wrai^- 
Conscientiousness  bemg  relatively  deficient,  he  would  think  the  end 
justified  the  means,  and  a  man  with  his  strong  personal  character 
would  think  that  his  desires  and  will  sanctified  the  end. 

His  memory  of  principles,  plans,^opera1ions,  of  persons  and 
thmgs,  should  have  been  very  good.  His  conversational  talents 
w^e  excellent,  enabling  him  to  entertain  company,  and  with  his 
wit  to  amuse. 

His  Love,  as  a  passion,  was  not  strong,  and  unless  perverted  and 
increased  in  activity  by  peculiar  circumstances,  could  never  have 
become  gross.  His  attachments  were  not  oi  the  steadfast  kind, 
but  under  the  control  of  his  piide  and  judgment.  His  love  of  pets, 
fkvorite  animals,  &c.  was  strong.  To  sum  up  his  character  in  a 
few  words : — 

He  had  a  strong,  marked,  and  decided  character,  sound  judg- 
ment, great  intellect ;  was  shrewd,  cunning,  crafty,  cautious,  yet 
independent  in  his  actions,  aspiring,  and  very  determined;  ready 
to  adopt  any  measures  approved  of  by  his  judgment,  and  that  judg- 
ment recognising  self-interest  and  passion  rather  than  moral  obli- 
gation— formed  to  influence  others  rather  than  be  influenced. 

He  was  dictatorial,  arrogant,  and  commanding,  yet  could  assuioe 
great  suavity  whenever  the  occasion  required. 

He  was  deep,  plotting,  and  designing,  a  master-hand  in  tact  and 
policy. 

Few  could  understand  his  real  character  cm:  appreciate  correctly 
#ie  motives  from  which  he  acted. 
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ARTICLE  nL 

THX   I.IFS   AKD  CHARACTER  OV  8AinJ£L   KIRKHAM* 

[Concltided  from  page  2$3.] 

The  upper  and  backward  portion  of  Acquisitiveness,  which 
acquire  property,  was  large  in  his  head,  and  its  sign  or  pole 
ia  the  face  was  very  apparent,  and  he  used  every  exertion  in 
his  power  to  acquire  property.  This  induced  him  to  publish 
his  grammar,  and  then  to  strain  every  nerve  in  order  to  push 
it  into  circulation.  It  also  bought  farms,  built  houses,  engag- 
ed in  the  mulberry  speculation,  &c.  &c.  But  the  lower  and  for- 
ward portion  of  this  organ,  that  holds  on  to  it,  is  small,  and 
faence  he  was  a  perfect  prodigal.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
neither  drank,  nor  gambled,  make  as  poor  a  use  of  money  as 
Samuel  Kirkham  has  done.  With  an  [income  nearly  equal  to 
three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  flowing  into  his  lap  from 
his  booksellers,  without  one  ceiit  of  outlay  or  any  eflbrt  of 
his  own  (his  grammar  being  established),  he  was  as  poor  as 
many  day  laborers  with  a  wife  and  ten  needy  children,  being 
often  put  to  a  strait  for  money  to  get  even  comforts  in  the 
family.  All  this  was  occasioned  by  his  liberality  to  his 
friends.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  could  never  en- 
joy life  while  he  saw  them  poor.  Partly  to  get  rich  but  main- 
ly tQ  help  them,  he  bought  a  farm  near  Batavia,  and  several 
houses  in  that  village  for  them  to  work  on  or  live  in.  These 
he  undertook  to  rebuild  and  improve,  in  doing  which,  while 
he  gave  a  striking  practical  illustration  of  his  large  Adhesive- 
ness and  Benevolence  and  small  Economy,  (the  fore  part  of 
Acquisitiveness,}  he  involved  himself  so  deeply  that  all  his  in- 
come was  insufficient  to  pay  his  liabilities,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  make  sacrifices  of  one  and  two  hundred  per  cent  in  order  to 
get  advances  from  his  booksellers. 

His  Language  was  large,  so  wa^  Form,  Ideality  and  Com- 
parison, and  these  gave  him  his  qualities  as  a  writer.   He  was 
an  excellent  verbal  and  logical  critic,  a  good  speller,  a  good 
writer,  whether  his  language  or  his  ideas  be  consideredj  and 
20 
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made  himself  fully  understood.     Still,  his  was  more  the  Eng^- 
iish  style,  more  prolix  and  precise,  than  free  and  familiar. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  the  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  authorship  of  Fowler's  Phrenology.     In  the  first  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  of  that  work,  "the  author"  is  used,  and  the 
words  "  the  authors"  occurring  on  p.  124,  were  altered  from 
**the  author"  in  the  proof  sheets.    The  reason  of  the  change 
was  that  I  wisiied  to  add  the  name  of  my  brother  L.  N.  Fow- 
ler to  the  work,  in  order  that  the  work,  though  written  entire- 
ly by  myself,  might  not  throw  him  into  the  shade,  but  that  it 
might  place  both  on  an  equal  footing.     Up  to  p.  200,  Kirk- 
ham  vfdiS  not  once  thought  of  as  co-author  or  assistant  author, 
though  he  had  corrected  much  of  the  work,  and  even  re-writ^ 
ten  most  of  the  first  thirty  pages.    He  originated  none  till  we 
come  to  the  perceptive  organs,  and  soon  after,  the  question 
was  started  by  myself,  "  How  will  you  be  able  to  receive 
what  merit  belongs  to  you  in  the  preparation  of  the  work  .^^ 
and,  "  What  shall  I  pay  you  for  your  services  ?"  (for  he  had 
offered  to  criticise  the  work  in  order  to  learn  Phrenology.) 
He  proposed  becoming  assistant  author  and  owning  one-third 
of  the  copy  right,  and  urged  that  his  well  known  interest  with 
the  booksellers,  would  introduce  the  work  into  the  market. 
But  his  influence  was  insufficient  to  do  so.    For  five  years  af* 
ter  its  first  appearance,  no  bookseller  would  entertaifi  the 
thought  of  becoming  its  publisher.    It  worked  its  own  way  si- 
lently but  effectually,  till  it  is  now  the  standard  work  on 
Phrenology  in  this  country.    It  has  superseded  even  Combe's' 
revised  edition  of  his  system  of  Phrenology  in  the  book  mar- 
ket, and  that  without  the  immense  facilities  of  being  on  the 
trade  list.      NoWy  several  booksellers  are  petitioning  for  its' 
publication,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  work  will  soon  be 
thrown  into  the  book  market.    It  brought  its  cash  price  at  the 
trade  sales  in  the  Spring— a  thing  very  rare  wiih  any  book. 
The  fact  is  that  those  combinations  of  the  organs  which  form 
the  main  body  and  chief  excellence  of  the  work,  constittites 
the  very  gist  and  essence  of  Phrenology.    Individual  organs, 
however  large,  never  make  up  a  character.    Their  combina-- 
turns  determine  their  drift,  modifications,  and  directions,  and 
hence  the  utility  of  the  work. 
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Siirkham  ran  his  pen  through  much  of  the  manuseriptjBd- 
diog,  erasing  and  spelling,  (the  extra  k  and  u  being  his  inter- 
polation, of  nrhich  I  disapproved,)  the  grammar,  pointing,  &c^ 
heing  his,  while  its  sttbject  matter  was  mainly  mine.  The 
-^uiftct  matter^  or  first  rough  draft  of  the  first  two  pages  of 
the  prefane,  was  furnished  by  myself,  but  was  re-writcen  by 
hioD,  and  thrown  into  his  style.* 

Some  of  the  prefatory  remarks  under  the  external  senses 
were  his,  because  he  knew  as  much  about  them  as  the  author, 
and  so  were  remarks  on  Language,  because  they  bordered  on 
a  subject  with  which  he  was  familiar,  but  few  other  pan^ 
graphs  were  his.  The  stUgeet  matter  of  the  great  body  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  its  arrangement,  and  also  its  style,  ex- 
eeptifig  the  lopping  off  of  those  excrescences  or  provincialisms 
in  which  my  style  abounds,  and  also  such  improvements  as 
could  be  made  by  interlining,  was  entirely  my  own — whether 
good  or  poar,  the  public  is  left  to  judge,  or  rather  Aoj  judged, 
in  the  purchase  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  copies, 

As-a  Phrenologist,  Mr.  K.  deserves  a  passing  remark.  On 
the  editor*s  visit  to  Baltimore,  in  1835,  Mr.  K.  was  introduced 
to  the  editor  and  examined,  without  knowing  his  name  or 
character.  Till  then  he  had  not  been  a  believer.  But  that 
'examination — ^so  correct,  so  pointed,  together  with  that  of  his 
wife  and  niece,  and  the  contrast  drawn  between  them,  con- 
founded and  astonished  him.  An  invitation  to  dinner  follow- 
ed. He  aka  made  irequent  visits  to  my  rooms,  to  hear  the 
characters  of  his  fellow  citizens  delineated.  The  result  was, 
that  he  ^became  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  Phrenology,  and  commenced  its  study.  The  next  summer, 
in  order  to  become  still  further  inducted  into  its  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, he  invited  me  to  take  a  trip  with  him,  in  his  carriage, 
througii  central  Pennsylvania,  he  to  lecture  on  Grammar  and 
Elocution,  and  I  on  Phrenology ;  one  of  his  main  objects  be- 
ing ito  hear  heads  examined,  and  learn  practical  Phrenology, 
After  fiearijT  two  years  study,  and  considerable  private  prac- 
tice, be  commenced  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  and  examining 

•  la  it,  the  term  •«  authors*'  is  used,  because  it  was  written  after  the 
body  of  the  work  was  completed,  and  he  admitted  as  author.  Hence»  aic 
fkoTM  in  the  preface  is  followed  immediateljr  bjr  author  in  th^  work< 
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heads  profe83ioDaIl7,  in  which  he  made  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, principally  at  the  South,  where  he  is  well  remembered 
as  a  Phrenologist.  He  reached  an  order  of  minds  which  few 
Phrenologists  could  well  reach — ^the  scientific  and  the  learned. 
He  always  gave  it  dignity,  and  committed  few  mistakes, 
though  he  was  not  quicks  or  apt,  or  very  skilf/iil,  in  examin- 
ing heads.  His  Individuality  and  Eventuality  were  both 
small,  and  he^elt  and  lamented  the  difficulty  occasioned  there** 
by  very  much. 

He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  ^and  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death,  continued  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading 
and  reflection,  and  being  read  to  even  while  taking  his  meals, 
— a  practice  which  seemed  to  be  both  constitutional  and  hab- 
itual with  him.  One  other  remarkable  trait  in  his  character 
was,  attention  to  the  wants  of  those  around  him,  and  even  to 
brutes.  He  could  never  trust  his  horses  either  with  the  ostler 
or  with  his  driver,  but  would  always  go  out  himself,  at  night, 
to  see  to  it  himself j  that  they  had  plenty  of  food,  and  a  good 
bed.  Nothing  was  left  undone  which  he  conceived  possible 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  or  to  mitigate  their  suiTer- 
ings.  Words  can  hardly  describe  the  intensity  of  this  feel- 
ing. 

He  willed  his  skull  to  his  wife,  and  at  her  death,  to  his  ion, 
and  at  his  death,  to  the  Phrenological  society  of  the  city  of 
New  York.* 

We  have  been  thus  minute,  because  such  a  course  is  justly 
due  to  those  who  have  labored  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology, 
because  the  shortest  and  best  biography  which  can  be  given 
of  a  man  is  to  state  his  phrenological  developments,  and  be- 
cause his  skull  will  probably  be  preserved  for  inspection  by 
those  who  come  after  us. 

*  Before  that  time  arrives,  it  is  really  to  be  hoped  that  New  York,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  new  world,  will  be  rich  enough,  in  science  at  least, 
to  have  and  maintain  a  phrenological  society. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

From  the  Edinbmgh  Phienolo^cal  JoumaJL 

On  the  Application  op  Phrenoloot  to  Criminal  Legis- 
lation. By  Mr,  C.  J.  A.  Mittermaiery  Professor  of  Cri- 
minal Law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg ^  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Combe. 

I.  l4Krnc&  nu>x  Mr.  Cobibe  to  the  Editoe  of  the  EDiNstnoH 

Phaenological  Journal. 

Edinburgh,  18th  November,  1842. 

Sir, — In  transmitting  to  you  the  two  accompanying  letters 
on  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  criminal  legislation  and 
prison  discipline,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  the  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  to  them.  Mr.  Mittermaier,  the  author 
of  the  first  letter,  and  to  whom  the  second  is  addressed,  is  now 
approaching  to  sixty  years  of  age ;  he  has  repeatedly  been 
returned  by  his  countrymen  as  a  deputy  to  the  second  chamber 
of  the  Legislature  (the  House  of  Commons)  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  been  chosen  by  that  body  as  its  Presi- 
dent or  Speaker.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed several  years  ago  by  the  Grand  Duke  to  reform  the 
criminal  code  of  Baden;  he  has  long  been,  and  is  now,  profes- 
sor of  criminal  law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  is  ve- 
ry favorably  known  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  by  his  wri- 
tings on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.  A  small  treatise  of  his 
has  also  been  translated  into  English.*  He  has  visited  per- 
sonally most  of  the  great  prisons  in  these  three  countries ;  and 
is  in  correspondence  with  the  most  enlightened  jurists  and 
friends  of  an  improved  system  of  prison  discipline  in  Europe^ 
and  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  delivered  last 
summer,  in  Heidelberg,  he  in  a  letter  dated  23  July,  expressed 
hijnself  in  terms  of  warm  acknowledgement  concerning  the 
practical  importance  of  the  views  which  I  had  presesXed  in 

*  Oq  the  Effects  of  Druakenness  upon  Criminal  ResponaibilitY..    £dia^ 
btngh :  T.  Clark. 

20* 
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hew  ^'^       ^^jijr^f^^^^^^  ^^  criminal  legis/a- 

laff  Mi^P^'^^jetter,  requested  me  to  write  also  for 

as  ^^'^^^  ^^ ^^Ldtiovt  ofmj  views  regarding  the   si- 

F  ^"^  tioih' ^^^^.^^ ^^^^'°®  ^^  North  America,  than  I  had 

I  ^^^^^^tin  ^^  lectures.    He  subsequently  men- 

/^  g^ble  to  Pf^^d  been  acquainted  with  Phrenology  at  the 
«i;/i^/ ^    -^^5  n  member  of  the  before-mentioned  Com- 
^^  nr/iefl  l^  ^^j  ^^yQ  oflFered  some  valuable  suggestions  for 
j^on,  "^  ^  ^^  |jjg  co-commissioners,  and  been  better  able  to 
j0pro^^       J  difficulties,  and  to  answer  objections,  which 
r^^^^j  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations. 
pT^  ^jQ  of  the  great  weight  of  his  authority  in  criminal 
^^^^  Oerm^^Yf  I  requested  him  to  favor  me  with  a  brief 
^^  Yten  oniliu^i  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
Phrenology  to  criminal  legislation  and  prison  discipline,  and 
permit  me  to  publish  it  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
zje  oiost  cordially  complied  with  this  solicitation,  and  reitera- 
^  the  request  that  I  should  write  to  him  regarding  the  Ame- 
rican prisons.    This  desire  gave  occcasion  to  the  second  let* 
tar.  DOW  sent  to  you.      His  letter  to  me,  in  its  original  form, 
appeared  in  Sachsiache  Vaterlands  Blatter^  published  at 
liepzig,  on  1st  November,  1842 ;  and  the  following  transh* 
tion  embodies  its  contents. 

Allow  me  to  reniark,  in  order  to  prevent  misconoeption, 
that  in  copying  my  letter  to  Professor  Mittermaier  from  my 
original  draught,  I  made  some  slight  alterations  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  expressions  of  the  three  introductory  pages, 
but  omitted  to  transfer  them  to  the  original  manuscript  which 
is  what  I  now  transmit  to  you.  There  is,  however,  no  differ-^ 
ence  between  the  draught  and  the  letter  in  principles  or  top- 
ics.   I  am,  &c. 

Gkohoe  Combs. 


n.  LxTTER  F£OM  pAOFESSOE  MiTTEaBiAiEB  TO  Ma.  Combe.    Trans- 
lated from  the  German. 

Heidelberg,  16th  August,  1842. 

Allow  me  my  highly-esteemed  friend,  once  more  to  return 
to  you  my  thanks,  and  to  express  in  writing  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  never  forget  the  very  instructive  lectures,   for 
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which  we  in  Heidelberg  are  indebted  to  you  this  summer. 
You  have  with  intellectual  acumen  and  perspicacity,  led  the 
way  to  the  re-introduction  of  Phrenology  into  Germany. 
You  have  excited  new  ideas,  and  prompted  us  to  new  investi- 
gations. I  am  convinced  that  the  researches  of  phrenologists 
will  essentially  contribute  to  place  psychology  on  a  better 
foundation ;  and  as  the  influence  of  legislation  can  become 
beneficial  only  when  it  is  founded  on  an  exact^knowledge  of 
human  nature,  I  consider  the  jurist,  in  an  especial  manner,  as 
interested  in  the  study  of  Phrenology.  I  am  accustomed  nei- 
ther to  surrender  myself  blindly  and  instantaneously  to  new 
ideas  and  systems,  nor  to  reject  them  from  prejudice,  merely 
because  they  are  new.  I  try  all  things ;  and  every  inquiry 
which  has  for  its  object  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  man,  or  which  can  contribute  to  the  progress  of  huma- 
nity, is  important  in  my  estimation.  I  am  aware  that  many 
individuals  are  apt  too  rashly  to  carry  new  systems  to  ex- 
treme lengths ;  and  I  therefore  guard  myself  against  embrac- 
ing too  hastily  all  conclusions  which  the  founders  and  enthnsi- 
astic  adherents  of  such  systems  deduce  from  them.  I  have 
been  accustomed,  moreover,  to  view  all  new  enquiries  from 
the  practical  side,  and  to  measure  the  importance  of  every  sci- 
ence by  the  degree  of  mediate  or  immediate  utility  which  is 
involved  in  its  applications.  I  have  held  fast  by  these  princi- 
ples of  judgment  also  in  the  study  of  Phrenology,  and  am  a- 
ware  that  in  this  science  much  remains  to  be  accomplished 
— ^that  the  number  of  observations  and  the  extent  of  experi- 
ence most  still  be  greatly  enlarged,  before  wc  shall  be  war- 
ranted in  placing,  with  certainty,  the  laws  of  human  nature  on 
the  basis  of  Phrenology.  Great  caution  also  is  necessary  in 
deducing  conclusions  from  Phrenological  observations;  be- 
cause frequently  accident  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the 
coincidence  of  certain  phenomena,  without  our  being  justified 
in  ascribing  them  necessarily  to  their  antecedents  as  their  cer- 
tain causes.  Nevertheless,  I  am  equally  convinced,  that  the 
observations  which  have  already  been  made  when  rightly  un- 
derstood, are  sufficient  to  shew  the  soundness  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Phrenology,  and  to  warrant  us  in  bestowing 
a  serious  attention  on  its  cultivation.    With  me  the  study  and 
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improvement  of  criminal  legislation  are  highly  important  ob- 
jects ;  and  I  believe  that  Phrenology  will  prove  advantageous 
in  promoting  these  ends  in  the  five  following  respects : — 

I.  In  relation  to  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  nature 
of  particular  crimes,  and  judging  soundly  of  the  kind  of  pun- 
ishment, the  threat  of  which,  by  its  conformity  to  that  nature, 
will  be  best  calculated  to  prevent  them.  The  physician  who 
desires  to  cur^  his  patient,  studies  particularly  the  nature  of 
the  disease  under  which  he  suflfers,  and  tries  to  discover  reme- 
dies appropriate  to  counteract  it.  Our  lawgivers,  unfortunate- 
ly, do  not  imitate  this  example.  The  distinguished  statesmen 
who  enact  our  laws,  are  too  often  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  people,  with  their  wants  and  propensities,  and  with 
the  temptations  and  excitements  which  impel  them  to  crime. 
They  form  arbitrary  notions  of  crimes,  and  denounce  ponisb- 
ments  against  them,  under  the  influence  of  these  conceptions. 
The  legislator  who  studies  Phrenology,  however,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  many  offences  have  a  deeper  origin;  namely, 
in  organs  and  excitements,  which  through  their  predominance, 
produce  a  certain  disposition  of  mind  that  impels  the  individ- 
ula,  with  extraordinary  force,  to  crime.  On  this  account,  it  is 
important  to  study  these  exciting  causes,  and  to  enact  punish- 
ments bearing  a  just  relation  to  their  nature. 

II.  Phrenology  will  be  useful  in  leading  to  a  judicious  choice 
of  the  hinds  of  punishmenL  If  punishments  are  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  curative  means,  applied  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  criminal,  the  legislator  is  certainly  bound  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  remedies  he  intends  to  apply.  A  particular 
kind  of  punishment  is  proper  and  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  only  when  it  can  operate  beneficially  on  the  in- 
dividual criminal,  conduce  to  his  improvement,  and  ultimate- 
ly effectuate  his  moral  reformation ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  proclaimirjg  at  once  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  criminal 
justice,  and  by  increasing  the  motives  to  virtuous  conduct  and 
antagonising  the  excitements  to  crime,  it  makes  a  salutary 
impression  on  the  other  members  of  society,  and  operates  on 
them  as  a  means  of  prevention.  Plirenology  teaches  us  that 
the  power  and  activity  of  the  human  organs  are  increased  by 
external  excitements,  and  this  of  course  holds  in  the  case  of 
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crituinals.  Punishment  is  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  operating  on  the  mental  ors/ans.  Whenever  the  punish- 
ment has  the  eflfeet  of  exciting  exasperation  and  despair  in  the 
mind  of  the  criminal,  his  moral  faculties  will  close  themselves 
against  every  beneficial  influence  which  it  is  intended  to  pro-- 
duce,  and  he  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  constant  exacerbation 
against  the  individuals  intrusted  with  its  infliction.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  punishment  is  applied  with  seriousness 
but  with  benevoleuco  and  moderation,  a  corresponding  im- 
provement will  be  effectuated  in  the  criminal's  moral  disposi- 
tions.  Corporal  chastisement^  on  account  of  the  debasing  in- 
fluence which  it  exercises  on  the  mind,  is  an  inappropriate 
means  of  punishment.*  It  exasperates  the  feelings,  and  pre- 
sents obstacles  to  moral  improvement.  The  punishment  of 
death  also  is  inexpedient ;  because,  through  the  strong  impres- 
sion which  its  accomplishment  necessarily  makes  on  the  spec- 
tators, it  excites,  in  a  decided  manner,  their  destructive  pro- 
pensity, deadens  their  moral  sensibility,  and  increases  their 
thirst  for  blood,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  dispositions. 

III.  One  leading  object  of  a  sound  criminal  legislation,  is 
the  prevention  of  crimes.  Phrenology  teaches  us  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  our  mental  faculties  and  organs  is  powerfully  influ- 
enced through  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  external  ob- 
jects. The  first  duty  of  the  legislator,  therefore,  is  early  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  impressions  on  all  the  organs 
which  lead  to  virtuous  conduct ;  for  example,  to  cultivate,  by 
practical  education  (an  eflectual  means  of  improvement,)  the 
sentiment  of  Benevolence ;  in  the  next  place,  to  present  every 
impediment  to  the  undue  development  of  those  organs  which 
are  liable,  through  abuse,  to  produce  evil,  such  as  Destructive- 
ness;  and,  lastly,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  other  faculties 
(such  as  Acquisitiveness)  which  become  dangerous  to  society 
only  through  their  misapplication.  This  last  faculty,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  properly  directed  by  early  training  to  diligence 

*  In  Feb.  last  the  editor  visited  the  Auham  States  prisoD,  and  to  his 
question  "  Do  you  employ  corporeal  punishmeat  in  the  discipline  of  the 
conricts?  **  the  answer  of  the  keeper  was:  No;  we  once  did,  but  we  have 
abandooed  it  now,  and  find  that  we  can  manage  them  better  without  it 
than  with. 
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and  iDdustry,  and  by  forming  the  habit  of  accumulating  spare 
money  in  savings'  banks. 

IV.  Phrenology  is,  in  an  especial  degree,  important  to  the 
criminal  legislator  and  to  the  judge,  in  reference  to  questions 
of  responsibility.      While  legislation  hitherto  has  relied  too 
much  on  deterring  from  crime  by  mere  severity,  and  has  at- 
tended too  little  to  the  excitements  which  impel  to  it,  and 
which  in  so  far  circumscribe  moral  freedom.  Phrenology  teach- 
es us  to  study  the  peculiar  dispositions  of  offenders,  and  it  au- 
thorizes punishment  only  in  so  far  as  each  individual  is  really 
accountable.      Accountability,  however,  is  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  organs  which  we  find  in  the  offender.     For 
example,  certain  organs,  whose  functions  are  to  guide  the  con- 
duct to  virtue,  may  in  him  be  extremely  deficient ;  or  other  ot- 
gans,  whose  normal   development  would  have  given  him  a 
clear  perception  of  the  criminal  nature  of  the  action,  may  be 
not  at  all  developed ;  or  those  organs  which,  in  excess,  incite 
to  certain  crimes,  may  in  him  be  enormously  large ;    and  in 
proportion  will  his  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  b«  cir- 
cumscribed.     In  all  such  cases  it  is  important  to  enquire  nar- 
rowly into  the  state  of  the  organs  in  the  accused.    Phrenology 
shews  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  excessive  predomin- 
ance of  a  particular  organ — of  Destructiveness  for  instance^ — 
in  combination  with  great  deficiency  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual organs,  really  abrogates  responsibility^ ;  so  that  only  per- 

*  A  similar  doctrine  is  presented  near  the  close  of  Combe's  letter,  and 
will  be  found  incorporated  into  many  of  his  writings,  but  with  the  docirine 
that  the  developments  of  any  human  being,  however  bad  they  may  be,  re- 
lease him  from  moral  obligation,  and  allow  him  to  commit  crimes  without 
being  guilty,  I  have  no  fellowship,  no  not  any.     I  do  not  say  that  all  men 
can  always  resist  aJi  their  vicious  propensities.    Nay ;  I  believe  that  a  pro- 
pensi^  to  do  evil  may  be  so  all-powerful,   and  the  restraining  organs  may 
be  so  weak,  that  some  unfortunate  men  really  cannot  help  commuting 
criminal  acts.    But  ^it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  if  a  perscm  has 
brought  himself  into  this  state,  and  that  voluntarily,  he  is  blameable  and 
punishable,  perhaps  less  for  the  actual  commission  of  the  criminal   act, 
than  for  his  criminal  disposition.     A  drunkard  has  indulged  his  depraved 
appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks,  till  he  really  cannot  resist  its  demands  for 
more.    Is  he  therefore  blameless  for  indulging  it  still  more  ?      Or  niore 
properly:  a  certain  man,  when  intoxicated,  cannot  resist  a  certain  murder^ 
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sonal  restraint,  as  a  means  of  protecting  society  against  injury 
but  not  as  a  punishment,  can  with  justice  be  applied  to  the 
ifldividual.  Thus,  also,  there  are  other  states  or  conditions  in 
which  a  real  alienatio  mentis  (Geisterkrankheit)  is  occasioned, 
where  a  certain  organ  b  affected  with  disease,  while  the  pa- 
tient is  conscious  of  his  condition,  and  knows  what  he  does. 
This  so-called  partial  insanity  is  rendered  easily  intelligible  by 
Phrenology.  It  is  most  important,  however,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  objection  that  the  moral  freedom  of  man  is  destroy- 
ed by  Phrenology,  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
this  science  may  be  legitimately  applied  to  questions  of  legal 
responsibility. 

008  piopeQBtty — the  promptiDgs  of  DestracUTeness.  Is  he  therefore  blame- 
less? Are  his  moral  hands  unstained  with  the  blood  of  his  murdered  vic- 
tim, while  his  physical  hands  are  reeking  in  that  blood  ?  "  Yes,  because  he 
could  not  kelp  committing  the  horrid  deed  while  intoxicated,  nor  could  he 
resist  the  temptation  to  drink.  His  raging  thirst  for  liquor  compelled  him 
to  drink,  aod  his  intoxication  produced  a  spontaneous,  irresistible  thirst  for 
Uood,  which  Tendered  the  murder  inevitable;"  answer  Combe  and  Prof.  Mit- 
teraiaier,  if  I  understand  them  correctly.  "  Granted,"  I  reply,  "  but  how 
came  he  by  this  inesistible  appetite  ?  He  brought  it  on  himself.  At  first 
it  was  under  his  control,  but  he  continued  to  indulge  this  vicious  propen- 
nty  for  drink  till  it  became  irresistible.  His  crime  therefore  consists,  not 
SD  moA  in  the  murderous  actt  as  in  the  PREViotns  indulgenoe  of  his  drink- 
ing propensity.  He  should  not  have  pampered  that  appetite  till  it  became 
inesiftible." 

Besides*  unless  I  have  read  the  heads  of  children  in  vain,  or  else  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  examine  only  the  best  of  organizations  in  children. 
Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  are  always  large  in  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  I  never  saw  but  one  exception,  (the  boy  Philip,  see  p.  aSO* 
of  "Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated,  and  Applied,")  and  he  was  taught  to 
steal  when  bat^Sve  years  old.  Consdentiousoess  is  naturally  large  in  chil* 
dm,  and  as  a  pi:oof  of  this  point,  I  appeal  to  the  heads  of  children  of  all 
classes.  Again :  the  propensities  are  less  developed  comparatively  in  them^ 
and  what  is  far  more,  their  tendencies  are  virtuous.  No  organ,  however 
large,  is  bad,  unless  it  is  perverted ;  so  that  no  person  is  compelled  by  his 
constitution  to  commit  crime.  All  are  therefore  moral  and  accoimlmble 
agents — all  are  morally  responsible  for  their  conduct 

This  subject  will  be  found  more  fully  presented  in  the  work  alluded  to 
above,  p.  380,  in  an  article  headed  Free  Agency  and  Fatalism,  in  which  the 
author  will  be  seen  to  dissent  entirely  from  the  doctrines  of  Ccnnbe  on:  the 
tame  point.  But  the  editor  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  even  the  elhap<€F 
just  referred  to,  and  intends  soon  to  discuss  it  more  folly.    Ea  Au.  Eot, 
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^^^  i  ~  /je*^**^  ^l\l  produce  a  beneficial  effect 

°^^°  ^'^     ^/^^'S*"'''*^''®^*^'*  °^  institutions  for  the 

I'  V.  ^0fe^* jjggislttors  will,  by  its  means,  come  to 


V 


cri'  ^^^/^/^^'^y^/fiduals  who  are  condemned  to  im* 

^^  ^ff^''^^^^  jgpt  of  thoir  criaxeSf  stand  in  need  of  con- 

^Jjl^^r^"  ^  .^tbe  part  of  the  State,  because  what  may 
j2^/»  ^^.^'^^  conditioa  of  the  mental  faculties,  is  really 
^ct^^..  ^/j^ir  offences  ;   and  it  is  important  (as  in  com- 
finnif^    good  education)  to  avoid  every  thuig  that  can 
juiiu/^^^'^  ^^liirity  of  the  abnormal  organs  and  thereby  aug- 
jp^^^  j^ease,  and  to  aim  at  producing  a  normal  develop- 
0^^  r^ose  faculties  from  the  excess  of  which  the  crime  pro^ 
10^"^  ^5  the  best  means  of  suppressing  future  abuses.    Far- 
ih&  legislator  must  make  it  his  serious  endeavor  to  cuUi- 
'and  bring  into  activity  all  those  faculties  and  organs 
^hicli serve  to  conduct  to  virtue.    From  these  principles  it  fol- 
\A^fSf  ^^^  in  the  administration  of  prisons,  the  superintendents 
fliflst  study  the  individuality  of  the  criminals,  and  direct  their 
^atment  in  reference  to  it.    Farther,  it  will  become  necessa- 
ry to  avoid  every  thing  harsh  and  arbitrary,  calculated  only 
to  embitter  and  exasperate  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  crim- 
inals; above  all,  the  principle  of  benevolence  must  enter  into 
the  administration  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pris- 
oners towards  the  prison  directors.     The  latter  must  then  la- 
bour to  awaken  in  the  former  correct  perceptions  of  the  good 
and  evil  of  their  actions;  and  every  thing  must  be  avoid- 
ed that  can  diminish  injuriously  the  bodily  or  mental  vigo.'-of 
the  prisoners.    In  this  view,  I  regard  absolute  and  unbroken 
solitary  confinement  as  prejudicial. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  only  sketches  of  principles,  the 
full  elucidation  and  application  of  which  I  reserve  for  another 
place.    With  much  esteem,  I  remain  yours,  &c. 

MiTTfaMAlER. 
in.  LXTTSR  FROM  Mb.   CoKBC  TO  PrOFB890R  MnTZRMAIEJl. 

bohl,  20th  Aagosi  1S42. 

*  Mt  Dbab  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  23d  July  has  afforded  me 
the  most  lively  satisfaction.  I  was  oppressed  by  the  consci- 
ousness of  the  imperfections  of  my  lectures  on  Phrenology , 
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trwing  to  the  diffienlties  presented  by  the  German  language  in 
the  communication  of  my  ideas ;  and  the  assurance  that  you 
haTe  been  interested  by  them,  is  the  most  heartfelt  reward  that 
I  could  have  received.  I  know  how  to  appreciate  your  ap- 
probadon,  and  shall  ever  regard  it  as  a  happiness  and  honour 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  you  were  one  of  my  hearers  who  did 
not  miss  a  single  lecture  in  the  whole  course. 

It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  answer  the  questions  which 
yon  put  to  me  regarding  prison  discipline  in  America ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  jremavk,  that  as  they  involve  matters  that  are  stOl 
the  subjects  of  controversy  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  in  my  power^  with  a  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
esta  o£  truth,  to  give  you  brief  and  direct  answers  to  them« 
I  solicit  your  indulgence,  therefore,  for  entering  at  some  length 
into  the  points  to  which  they  relate. 

You  ask.  If  my  observations  in  the  United  States  lead  me 
to  believe,  that  entire  solitude  is  prejudicial  to  the  physical 
aofl  mental  condition  of  prisoners  ^ 

In  answer,  I  beg  io  remark,  that  the  social  system  of  prison 
discipline  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  State  Prisons  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  those  of  several  other  states, 
and  the  soBtary  system  in  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  I  visited  several  of  the  prisons  in  these  States,  and 
oBJoyed  the  advantage  of  much  oonversation,  not  only  with 
the  prison  snperintendants,  but  also  with  lawyers  and  physic- 
ians who  had  seriously  <;onsidered  the  subject  of  prison  disci- 
piine«  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  all  that  I  saw 
and  heard  was,  that  none  of  these  American  prisons  were  con- 
ducted on  principles  that  merit  entire  approval,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  all  of  them  eadiibited  many  sound  and  valuabk 
pjractices. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  state  as  briejSy  as  possible  my  views  of 
their  advantages  and  defects ;  but  in  order  to  enable  you  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  my  remarks,  I  consider  it  necessary 
first  to  explain  my  views  of  the  mental  constitution  of  those 
persons  who  generally  become  criminals.  Unless  we  form 
correct  ideas  on  this  point,  we  have  no  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  build  opinions  regarding  prison  discipline.  A  phy- 
sician must  know  the  constitution  of  his  patient,  and  discover 
21 
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the  diseaas  under  whieh  he  saflhss,  bqfere  be^can  suecessfUif 
attempt  a  cure.  In  like  manner^  the  ia^vrgiver  must  know  tb& 
dispositions  of  man  and  the  infloenoe  of  eximml  cireiifnstan« 
ees  in  leading  men  to  yirtuous  or  cfiminal  acttons,  before  he 
can  jodge  wisely  of  the  treatment  which  siioiild'beadmniisler- 
ed,  to  deter  them  from  the  one  and  lead  them  to  the  oAer 
course  of  conduct'*  From  extenstTe  obtenfialions,  t  am  con- 
Ytnoed  that  men  in  vhom  the  base  and-hinder  parts  of  the 
brain  (the  seata  of  the.amniaLpK^nsitss8)amTerjr  large^  and 
the  ceional  r^^ion  (the  seat  of  tbe  moral  samimenla)  and  llie 
antevior  lobe:  (Ac  seat  of  the  inDdllectual  fceidties)  aveieiadYe-- 
If  dsficient,  are  prone,  under  the  terapitafiona  presented  by  die 
ovdihary  state  of  society,  to  abuse  thei?  aninwl  propensidnav 
that  is  to  say,  to  injure  other  individoah  in  their  persons  or 
property  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  elfish  desires, --in 
riiort,  to  commit  crimes. 

in  firamittg  laws  in  ref^erence  to  such  tti^,  legislators  aim 
very  properly  at  accomplishing  twaobjeots^'^l^f,  to  tre«t:dicni 
m  sueh  a  maonet  as  will  present  to  other  persons  aimiiatly 
disposed  motiTes  to  restrain  their  propensities^  and  lo  areid 
cemnutting  carimesf  Hdfyy  to  reform  those  indi<ridaals  who 
Intvei (tended, so  that  they  may  againbe  restored, as  useful 
membem  of  society. 

ht  order  to  accomplish  the  first  object,  kiwgivers  have,  too 
generally  supposed,  that  the  most  effectual  itiode  is  to  punish 
severely,~in  other  words,  to  infliet  great  siiSbring  on  con- 
'mtedcriminals,«^nd  that  the  fear  of  this  suffering  wiU  ef- 
feetnatty  deter  other  men  from  committmg  crime.    This  snp* 
position  assumes,  that  the  minds  of  men  disposed  to  erinne 
ate  oonstituted  precisely  like  those  of  men  disposed  to  riitoe  ; 
in  short,  that  the  criminally  disposed  are  cautious  and  consid- 
erate, and'  will  therefore  seriously  weigh  the  pains  of  trans- 
gvesBion  against  its  {Measures,  and  prefer  that  course  of  con- 


*  Theiervors  of  tlie  prwrnHiog  sf  stems  of  ciniinal  Ic^riskitkB^  'vntk 
actions  for.  thieir  femoTal,  are^  fbrcibly;  eipoimded  ia'amirtiele  **Ucbcr 
datVerhaltnissder.Pbrenologie  zum  Strafcecht^  VQia  Hemi  Ober^^ench- 
tsadvokatea  von  Starve  in  Maonheim/'  whicb  appeared  iii,Fagemanus  nnd 
IfeUnm  Zeitscbriflft  for  eriminal  Recht  Jahrgang  1842,  Heft  3,  Carls- 
labe,  Sttdtowkioh  I  beg  leave  to  sdioit  year  special  atteatioo. 


dnet  wkieli,  on  the  wJiole)  promises  to  be  aunt  agveaabla  cmd 
mdrantagieaas.  Tiiat  meo  with  irell  eonstituted  minds  IM 
-capable  of  acting  in  this  maoner  i  adnnt,  and  tbetefora  gfrant 
4hat  anek  men  are  detecred  from  oonmiltikig  crime  by  dke.ftax 
of  pttniahment  Bat  this  is  not  the  point  on  vhtoh  the  qtiea* 
tioa  ef  crimoial  legislation  t«ims»  The  fimdamentiLl  fwulties 
^re  the  same  in  all  men,  but  they  aira  combined  in  r^fsf  dif- 
ieront  deg^^s  of  relatire  etrength  in  different  ibdiitridnais; 
and  mjr  conyiotioiiii  Ibunded  oq  exteasire  pteeaologioal  Ob*- 
aerFatienS)  is,  itat  the  generality  <rf  eri«iiaala  hav<e  Mrong 
passionsst  Of  etoeng  cjelfiah  defliree,  and  feeble  powevB  of  cid* 
dilating  ^eneenuences,  or  ef  feeling  the  ferce  of  moml  elh 
ligalioa.  Jp  oen^equenep,  the  impiAlsea.irhich  lead  diead  to 
•cxisae  ajce  natwally  Btrong  and  luqient,  and  loamfest  them* 
^el^ee  yiWdlj  kt  aetioQ,  while  the  poidirevs  of  wioighkg  mor 
tiv€$,,  ef  feeling  fdar,  and  ef  reatraining  paaaipn^  are  genemUlr 
4efiieieat  There  ia,.  therefere^  in  the  madn  •^if  euoh  wsao^  a  dfi» 
£ciancf  of  ifaeae  po  wetia  ea  which  aei^rd  pmusbmettt  ur  hMend^ 
«d  to  epeiate;  aiad, hence  puniehtneint  ia  npt  caleidAiedyii^QS^ 
^ct.prop^Uea  le  itsaeMrity,  to  deter  tb^u  from  committing 
Crimea^ 

This  consideraUon  gives  strength  tn  the  snyposHiOn^  d»t 
that  method  of  treatment  which  is  best  calculated  lo  refefm 
cominals,  mayi  in  reality,  be  be^  calculated  to  ^tQn  other 
men  feom  cemmiiting  crime*    I  thersifore  proceed>-^ 

2dfy^  To  state  my  views  of  this  treatment 

In  order  to  r^forin  a  criminal,  it  is  necessary  to  ^siinlsh 
the  rehemence  of  those  desires  which  led  him  into  crime,  and 
to  strengAen  as  much  as  posable  those  faculties,  yxl^  thecnoir* 
^  sentiments  and  intellect,  which  are  appointed  to  guide  and 
restrain  them. 

To  dimiiiish  the  energy  of  the  animal  propensities,  the  of<> 
fender  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  external 
temptations  to  commit  crimes.  Imprisonment  in  a  weltor** 
dered  penitentiary  will  accomplish  this  object.  To  increase 
the  power  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  the  offender 
must  be  trained  to  habits  of  sobriety,  (^der,  and  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  be  furtiished  with  inteUectual,  mor- 
al, and  religious  instruction. 
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Such  a  mode  of  treatment  will  witbdmw  from  the  ctimiaal 
the  enjoyments  afforded  by  sensual  pjeasures,  generally  the 
greatest  objects  of  his  desires,  while  it  will  also  restiain 
his  vehement  and  ill-regulated  passions,  and  force  them  into 
subjection  to  discipline;  a  change  which  will  be  attended 
with  no  trivial  suffering  to  an  ill-constituted  mind.  It  will  al- 
so excite  his  higher  faculties  into  activity,  and  lead  him  to 
form  sounder  views  of  his  duty  and  his  interest ;  which  men- 
tal process,  also,  will  at  first  be  to  him  very  disagreeabla 

I  view  the  sufferings  which  will  unavoidably  attend  this 
mode  of  treatment,  as  analogous  to  the  pain-  which  nature  in- 
flicts during  the  healing  of  a  broken  limb.  Both  appear  to 
me  to  be  calculated  to  serve  as  motives  tomen  to  avoid  in- 
fringing the  organic  and  moral  laws  under  which  Providence 
has  placed  them.  In  kind  and  degree  of  severity,  these  saf- 
ferings  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  each  individaaiv 
more  accurately  than  is  genemUy  perceived.  For  example, 
the  more  the  corporeal  system,  at  the  time  of  sustaining  an  in* 
jury,  has  departed  from  the  laws  of  healtih,  the  more  severe, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  the  suffering  which  attends  the  care ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  more  impetuous  the  passions,  the  more 
debased  the  nK>ral  feelings,  and  the  more  untrained  and  un- 
instructed  the  intellect  of  the  criminal,  so  much  the  more  se- 
vere will  the  suffering  be,  which  the  treatment  neccessary  for 
his  moral  reformation  will  occasion.  Farther,  in  proportiOD 
as  the  injured  limb  returns  to  a  state  of  health,  will  the  pain 
which  it  occasions  diminish ;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  the  moral  reformation  of  the  criminal,  will  his 
mental  sufferings  decrease.  If  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  treatment  should  prove  effectual  in  producing  a  rad- 
ical cure,  all  suffering  will  terminate.  The  limb,  again  sound 
and  strong,  will  no  longer  ache  ;  and  the  nimd,  when  all  its 
judgments  and  desires  have  been  brought  into  harmcNiy  widi 
sobriety,  order,  industry,  and  virtue,  will  no  longer  feel  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law  as  a  source  of  uneasiness,  but  the  re- 
verse ;  and  then  only  will  the  individual  be  prepared  to  take 
his  place  in  society  as  a  virtuous  and  usefnl  member. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  as  rules  for  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  American  prisons. 
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th  the  solitary  and  social  systeoos,  the  crinuDal  is  m* 
em  the  influence  of  external  tempCationa;  bitt  the 
>.  J  sjrstem  accomplishes  this  end  more  effeetiiaUy  tfaaa 

^cial.  Under  the  former  the  criminal  is  withdrawn  from 
ii  iolercourae  with  his  fellow-men,  excepting  only  the  direct* 
or,  physictan^  spiritual  instructor,  and  authorized  visitors  of 
the  prison.  Under  the  social  system,  the  criminals,  although 
confined  in  different  cells  during  the  night,  eat  and  labour  in 
the  society  of  each  other.  Superintendents,  indeed,  are  ever 
ptesent  in  the  eating-rooms  and  workshops  to  enforce  silence 
and  to  prevent  communication  among  them ;  but  I  was  assur- 
ed by  persons  who  bad  the  means  of  knowing,  and  I  was  my- 
self convinced  of  the  &ct,  that  nevertheless  their  ingenuity 
baffles  to  seme  extent  every  effort  of  the  overseers,  and  that 
they  in  a  limited  degree,  interchange  intelligence  with  each 
other*  As  aU  attempts  to  do  so  a^e  forbidden  and  pnniduible, 
the  presumption  seems  to  be  warranted,  that  the  information 
conveyed  is  chiefly  of  that  kind  which  most  intereeta  the 
criminal  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  which  is  not  £itvorable  to 
virtue. 

%dly^  In  the  solitary  system,  the  criminal  solicits  labour  as 
a  favour,  to  relieve  him  from  the  intolerable  pains  of  solitude 
and  idleness.  He  thus  learns  to  prize  it  a£i  an  advantage. 
Under  the  social  system,  labour  is  forced  upon  him,  and  be 
does  not  learn  to  view  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Sdly^  Under  the  solitary  system,  the  presence  of  the  crimi- 
nal in  prison  is  not  known  to  the  other  criminals,  and  when 
he  is  liberated,  he,  if  disposed,  may  therefore  more  easily 
avoid  the  society  of  profligate  associates.  Under  the  social 
system,  this  advantage  is  wanting. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  remark,  that  from  the  publicity 
attending  trials  in  America,  the  conviction  and  sentence  of 
ev^y  offender  is  announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  practi- 
cally few  men  pass  through  the  penitentiary  without  the  fact 
of  their  confinement  in  it  becoming  known  to  nearly  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them.  As  the  interests  of  society  as  well 
as  justice  to  persons  accpsed,  demand  that  criminal  trials 
should  be  conducted  publicly,  I  do  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  tbe  concealment  which  is  generally  considered  a  great 

21* 
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the  gi»o^^0o»^^^  of  the  two  systems  on  the 

gr  9^^*fff  i^  ^^fison^rSf  my  impression  is,  that  the  so- 

^'  J^^'^  ''^t^  ^  *®  ^®^  ^^*  prisons,  deserves 

^  ^/^^'  '^^^tb0^  ^^  prisoners  appeared  to  be  in  ro- 

JdP'^^^'^'tbe  /%nnsylvania  penitentiary,  under  the  soli- 
^^^^gf  looked  like  persons  who  were  not  actuaUy 
ffff^^^'jgrsny  specific  disease,  but  whose  bodily  func- 
^botf^^  ^^  ^flie  extent  enfeebled.      They  resembled,  m 
dfi^^  Ttrtff;  pati®*^^  whose  strength  has  been  reduced  by  fe- 
^^^  ho  b^^  escaped  from  the  disease,  but  whose  rigour 
^^^'  t  r^  ^^^^  completely  restored.    In  their  appearance, 
^*^  „^  a  degree  of  softness  and  susceptibility  which  indi- 
ud  rel^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 
^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  several  emi- 
etit  physicians  unconnected  officially  with  the  Eastern  Peni- 
^„(iary  in  Pennsylvania,  but  who  had  attended  to  its  effects 
0ti  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  assured  me  that  the  extent  of 
disease  and  number  of  deaths  in  it,  were  not  greater  than  in 
the  prisons  conducted  under  the  social  system.    The  tables  of 
mortality  of  the  different  prisons  seemed  to  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion;    but  these    physicians    furnished   explanations 
which  appeared  to  modify  the  conclusions  pointed  to  by  the 
tables.    Having  had  no  sufficient  means  of  investigating  the 
facts  myself,  I  base  my  inferences  on  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  general  principles  of  physiology,  and  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  opinion,  that  solitary  confinement  for  a  long 
period  (even  with  all  the  mitigations  implied  in  permissitm  to 
labour,  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  good  ventilation,  and 
occasional  visits  from  teachers  and  religious  instructors),  re- 
duces the  physical  powers  of  the  prisoners  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion than  the  treatment  under  the  social  system  ;    and  I  con- 
clude farther,  that,  when  the  organic  system  is  lowered  in  its 
general  tone,  it  is  more  liable  to  disease,  either  from  constitu- 
tional causes  or  from  injurious  external  influences,  than  when 
it  is  maintained  in  full  vigour. 

Sthlj/f  As  to  the  effects  of  the  t\Vo  systems  on  the  mental 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  I  remark  that,  from  the  robust  state 
of  health  apparent  in  the  social  prisons,  the  tone  of  the  whole 
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nervous  sjrstem,  and  of  the  brain  as  its  great  centre,  appear 
to  be  more  healthy,  and  in  consequence  the  power  of  mani- 
festing the  mental  faculties  to  be  greater,  in  them,  than  in 
those  conducted  under  the  solitary  system.  I  should  say  that 
a  prisoner  on  his  release  from  the  social  prisons  will  feel  his 
mind  more  capable  of  making  vigorous  exertions,  less  liable 
to  be  overcome  by  obstacles,  and  also  less  exposed  to  vivid 
excitement  from  external  influences,  either  physical  or  moral, 
than  a  prisoner  from  the  solitary  prisons;  in  short,  in  the  social 
prisons,  the  nervous  system,  on  the  condition  of  which  men- 
tal energy  depends,  appears  to  me  to  be  maintained  in  that 
degree  of  vigour  which  is  the  concomitant  of  good  health ; 
while,  in  the  solitary  prisons,  the  nervous  system  seemed  to 
be  reduced  to  that  degree  of  feebleness  which  is  concomitant 
of  long  continued  seclusion  and  solitude.  In  consequence  of 
this  reduced  tone,  the  mind  would  be  more  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions, but  at  the  same  time  more  liable  to  excitement 
both  from  internal  and  external  causes,  than  under  the  social 
discipline ;  and  it  would  be  less  capable  of  making  vigo- 
rous exertions. 

It  is  still  disputed  in  America,  whether  the  solitary  system 
produces  more  cases  of  insanity  and  intellectual  stupidity  than 
the  social  system,  and  I  had  no  sufficient  means  of  investiga- 
ting the  &cts  to  authorize  me  to  hazard  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  question.  But  1  may  remark  that,  in  1839,  the  physician 
of  the  state  prison  of  New  Jersey  reported  that  solitary  con- 
finement had  actually  enfeebled  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  prisoners.  Farther,  the  warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitenti- 
ary of  Pennsylvania  told  me,  that  as  the  day  of  liberation  ap- 
proached, many  of  his  prisoners  became  mentally  excited, 
feared  to  encounter  again  the  labours  and  temptations  of  soci- 
ety, and  altogether  manifested  a  state  of  mind  that  made  him 
strongly  desire  to  see  an  institution  provided  for  them,  in 
which  they  might  be  prepared  physically  and  mentally  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  and  resist  the  seductions  of  social  life,  be- 
fore they  were  forced  back  into  its  vortex.  This  state  of  mind 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  enfee- 
blement  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  the  brain  in 
particular,  produced  by  solitude. 
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These  remarks,  however^  do  not  exhaust  the  question  coo* 
ceming  the  effects  of  the  two  systeniB  on  the  mental  condition 
of  the  prisoners.  I  have  said  that,  under  the  social,  the  men- 
tal faculties  suffer  less  diminution  of  power  than  under  tbe 
solitary  system ;  but  this  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to  aU 
the  faculties  of  the  individual  If  also  his  moral  and  intellect- 
ual faculties  are  less  enfeebled,  so  also  are  his  animal  propen- 
sities, the  excessive  energy  or  uncontrolled  activity  of  whidi 
was  the  cause  of  his  crime.  The  removal  of  external  excite- 
ment does,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  pro- 
pensities ;  but  as  the  social  system  leaves  the  whole  biain  in 
a  healthy  condition,  tbe  propensities  do  not  become  so  lan- 
guid as  they  do  under  the  solitary  system,  but  continue  to 
crave  with  considerable  vehemence  for  gratification,  by  tbe 
mere  internal  activity  of  their  organs. 

In  the  solitary  prisons,  not  only  are  external  stimuUmts 
withdrawn  fiom  the  animal  propensities,  but  by  the  loweiiBg 
of  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  their  organs  art 
tfmuketudy  and  become  less  prone  to  spontaneous  action.  1 
observed  only  one  exception  to  this  rule,  audit  related  to  a 
vice  which  can  be  indulged  in  solitude.*  Hence,  under  the 
solitary  system,  I  consider  the  extent  of  vicious  desire  gene- 
rally present  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  with  the  above  men- 
tioned exception,  to  be  less  than  under  the  sooial  system.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  was  struck  with  the  higher  moral  ezpressioii 
of  the  countenances  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Penitenti- 
ary under  the  solitary  system,  than  in  those  of  the  prmiers 
imdor  the  social  system. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  produce  this  higher  moral  ex- 
pression in  the  solitary  prisoners.  Their  moral  and  inteUect- 
ual  organs,  by  being  abnormally  reduced  in  strength,  were 
rendered  more  susceptible  of  impressions ;  and  as  some  de- 
gree of  stimulus  was  applied  to  them  in  the  form  of  secular 
and  religious  instruction,  they  were  more  vividly  excited,  in 

*  Those  indiriduab  in  whom  the  cerebellum,  the  o^[an  of  ihe  sexual 
passion,  was  very  large,  gratified  it  by  self-abuse,  and  this  eyil  was  appai- 
eatly  increased  by  solitude.  But  as  there  were  no  means  of  gratifying  any 
of  the  other  passions,  these  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  qinescent  under  the 
solitary  than  under  the  social  system. 
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proportion  to  the  excitement  of  the  propensities,  than  thejr 
would  have  been  by  the  same  amotnit  of  cultiTation  under 
the  social  system.  They  therefore  became,  relatively  to  the 
propensities,  more  active ;  and  hence  arose  the  higher  moral 
expression.  The  prisoners  appeared  to  feel  more  profoundly 
the  contrast  between  their  criminal  desires  and  the  precepts  of 
morality  and  religion ;  they  looked  more  repentant,  and  seem- 
ed to  take  deeper  interest  in  serious  subjects. 

In  so  far,  therefore,  good  eflbets  appeared  to  be  produced 
by  the  solitary  system ;  but  I  most  remark  that  this  deeper 
repentance  and  higher  interest  in  religion  seemed  to  me  to 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  repentance  of  men  of  sensual  dis- 
positions*  under  the  influence  of  diseases  which  weaken  their 
nervous  systems,  and  withdraw  the  accustomed  stimulus  from 
their  propensities.  It  is  sincere  and  real,  white  the  organs 
eaniinue  in  that  condiiion;  but  as  soon  as  health  restores 
vigour  to  the  body,  and  the  tenqptations  of  the  world  are 
again  addressed  to  the  animal  propensities,  the  individuals,  in 
the  generality  of  instances,  return  to  their  immoral  indulgent 
oes.  Solitary  confinement  produces  and  prolongs  this  feeble 
and  susceptible  condition  of  the  mental  organs,  and  the  crimi* 
nal  is  discharged  from  prison  actually  labouring  under  it. 
The  reformation,  therefore,  which  appears  to  be  produced  un- 
der its  influence,  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent  yfben 
the  excitement  of  unfavorable  external  influences  is  again  ad- 
dressed to  the  mind  of  the  offender,  he  is  to  a  great  degree 
incapable  of  resisting  them ;  and  when  time  and  intercourse 
with  society  have  raised  the  tone  of  all  his  mental  oi^ans,  the 
preponderating  activity  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  patient  recovering  from  disease)  too  of- 
ten vanishes,  the  propensities  resume  the  ascendancy,  and  all 
the  high  hopes  entertained  of  his  reformation  disappear. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that,  as  there  are  some  sen- 
sual individuals  who,  after  restoration  to  health,  fulfil  their 
vows  of  reformation,  formed  under  the  influence  of  disease,  so 
there  are  criminals  who  are  permanently  reformed  by  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  impressions  made  on  their  minds  during  im- 
prisanment  The  explanation  afibrded  by  Phrenology  why  such 
instances  are  but  few,  is  the  following: — In  the  persons  who 
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are  thus  reformed,  although  the  orgass  of  the  animai  propei»i« 
ties  are  large,  the  organs  of  the  moral  aaid  inbeUectiial  faculties 
are  also  coneiderably  devdoped;  so  much  so,  that  only  stroi^ 
impressions  and  favorable  ciicamstanoes  were  xmntiog,  at 
any  period  of  life,  to  give  to  the  latter  faculties  the  ascendan- 
cy in  power  over  the  propMisities.  In  those  individuals  in 
whom  the  reformation  is  not  permanent,  the  organs  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  am  less  favoorabty  developed^ 
in  proportion  to  those  of  the  propensities. 

Paxthery  age  ejEorts  a  omisiderablfi  inftuenee  on  the  perma- 
nency of  a  lefotmation  begun  under  the  influeiiee  «f  solilasy 
confinement  or  disease.  If  the  individusd  bestiH  yoong  when 
he  is  jrestored  to  aoeiety,  the  chuices  4xf  pannaoenoy  afe  ikatr 
iaished ;  if  he  be  past  4S,  an  age  at  which  the  aaimal  powers 
natusally  begin  to  decrease  in  vigour,  they  are  increased. 

To  sum  up  these  observations  in  a  few  W4irds,  I  remaii, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  thoflolitary  system,  by  wealesniDg  the 
nervous  aystem,  increases  the  suacepiibility  of  the  piisoner  to 
receive  moral  and  religiouB  impressions j   but  by  prrriooging 
the  weakness  on  which  the  susceptibility  depends,  to  die  very 
day  of  his  libemtion,  it  restores  him  to. society  with  diimnisb- 
ed  muscular,  nervous>.  and  mental  powers,  and  therefore  widi 
increased  liability  to  excitement,  and  diminished  oapaoity  to 
resist  temptation,  and  to  surmount  difficulties.     The  social 
system,  by  placmg  the  prisoner  during  the  day  in  the  society 
of  his  fellows  in  crime,  and  by  preserving  the  nerves  and 
bsaia  in  full  health,  renders  him  less  susceptible  of  deep  moral 
and  religious  impressions ;  but  in  restores  him  to  society  with 
the  vigour  of  health,  less  liable  to  sudden  excitement,  and 
more  capable,  oBteris  parihfa^  of  overcoming  obstacles. 

There  is  a  radical  defect  in  both  of  these  systems  of  prison 
discipline,  as  administered  in  America,  in  not  providing  suffi- 
cient means  for  strengthening  the  moral  and  intdlectaal  fa- 
culties of  the  prison^s.  In  the  majority  of  criminals  the  na- 
tural strength  of  the  animal  propensities  is  plnsj  and  that  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  is  minus j  in  relation  to  each 
other,  or  at  best  they  stand  in  OBquUibria.  Until  the  prepon- 
derance in  activity  be  brought  to  the  side  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  reformation,  anudst  the  temptations  of  ordisauy  life, 


cannot  be  relied  on  as  permanent.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
hi^aer  faculties  snfficientljr  they  must  be  exercised  and  in- 
structed far  beyond  any  thing  which  I  have  seen  in  the  best- 
conducted  jails.  Their  cultivation  must  be  great  and  prolong- 
ed tn  /Ae  ratio  qf  their  natural  deficiency y  before  moral  fruits 
can  be  obtained.  This  principle  is  too  generally  overlooked 
in  the  treatoienl  of  criminals. 

If  I  were  ealled  on  to  giir«  a  sketch  of  prison  discipline  cal- 
culated at  once  to  deter  individuals  from  infringiiig  thelaw, 
and  to  reform  offendem,  I  womld  propaee  socnetlitng  like  the 
foHowing^r — 

First,  The  sentence  of  the  ofiender,  after  conviction  by  a 
juryy  should  be  confinement  ki  a  Penitentiary  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  tima  Commissioners  named  by  Government 
should  be  imneeled  with  power,  in  certain  circumstanees  and 
<m  certain  conditions,  to  restoie.  him  to  liberty. 

Aeandfyy  The  criminal  should  at  first  be  placed  in  solitary 
confinement,  without  the  means  of  labour ;  until  he  should, 
by  saffisring  under  the  influenee  of  enBui  and  mental  depres- 
sion, learn  to  appreciate  them  as  an  advantage.  When  re^ 
quested  under  this  conviction,  they  should  immediately  be 
granted. 

Thirdfyy  Solitary  confinement,  with  a  duly  regulated  diet, 
shooU  be  continued  until  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were , 
l^ought'into  the  highest  state  of  sosceptibility  for  receiving 
naoral  and  xeUgioas  impressions,  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  health.  The  process  of  lowering  the 
cone  of  the  nervous  system  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
endanger  the  constitution,  or  to  expose  it  to  the  inroads  of  dis* 
ease,  meniiftl  or  bodily. 

Fourthly y  The  criminal  being  so  prepared,  a  very  efectTve 
coone  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  instruction  should 
be  coamienced,  and  continued  in  solitude  until  repeatauoe  and 
the  desire  of  reformation  were  produced. 

Fiftbfyy  In  proportion  as  these  impressions  were. deepened 
suid  the  resolution  to  reform  strengthened,  the  severity  of  the 
discipline  and  the  degree'  of  the  seclusion  should  be  rdaaoed* 
B^ie  the  moral  andintellecttul  fiicnliies  can  be  rendered  ca- 
pable of  governing  the  lower  propensities,  they  0rost  be 
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Strengthened  by  exercise ;  and  they  cannot  be  sufficiently  in- 
vigorated in  solitude.  Strict  rules  for  proper  conduct  should 
be  framed,  and  the  offender  should  be  placed  more  and  more 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  observance  of  them  ironld  de- 
pend on  the  vigour  of  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  and  he  should  be  advanced  to  greater  and  greater  de- 
grees of  liberty,  of  self-regulation,  and  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, in  proportion  as  he  showed  himself  to  be  capable  of 
acting  virtuously  and  wisely  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
power  of  self-action  and  his  means  of  enjoyment,  should 
be  abridged  in  exact  proportion  to  his  abuse  of  these  advan- 
tages. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  confinement,  seclusion  dur- 
ing the  night  and  active  labour  during  the  day,  should  Y>e 
combined  with  vigorous  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  cul- 
tivation.   Classification  of  the  prisoners  during  the  day  should 
be  duly  attended  to,  so  that  the  more  advanced  might  operate 
as  guides  and  examples  to  those  more  recently  received ;  and 
those  who  contributed  most  effectually,  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, to  the  reformation  of  their  fellows,  should  be  proportion- 
ately rewarded.    Before  the  final  discharge  of  a  prisoner,  I 
should  consider  it  necessary  to  bring  him  into  that  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  vigour,  and  of  dear  perception  that  the 
paths  of  virtue  are  the  only  paths  of  peace  and  happiness, 
that  he  could  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  society  on  particu- 
lar ooeasions,  on  the  pledge  of  his  word  to  return  at  a  certain 
hour  to  the  Penitentiary.    These  institutions  should  be  placed 
at  a  distance  from  large  towns  but  near  rural  villages,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  which  the  prisoners  in  the  progress  of  their 
moral  probation  might  hold  regulated  communication.       If 
the  treatment  within  the  Penitentiary  were  conducted  on  the 
principles  now  recommended,  my  opinion  is  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  a  great  majority  of  the  criminals  could  be  brought  in- 
to that  condition  of  mind  in  which  they  would  not  only  give 
the  pledge,  but  would  redeem  it  faithfully ;  and  until  they 
were  capable  of  doing  so,  I  should  consider  them  not  fit  to  be 
restored  to  society. 

In  some  individuals,  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are 
so  deficient  in  size,  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  propensities^ 
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that  they  may  be  found  incapable  of  refonnation.*    Snob  men 
aie  moral  patients,  and  they  should  be  confined  for  life.    Un- 
der this  system  of  treatment,  they  could  be  easily  distinguish-  ^ 
ed ;  it  would  be  seen  that  no  deep  moral  or  religious  impres- 
sions were  made  on  them,  that  they  did  not  advance  in  refor- 
mation, and  that  they  abused  every  extension  of  freedom  al- 
lowed to  them.      According  to  the  laws  of  the  prison,  they 
would,  by  their  own  conduct  postpone  the  day  of  their  libera- 
tion ;  and  they  would  thus  remain  prisoners  for  life,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  special  sentence  condemning  them  to  this 
detention.  The  opinion  that  offenders  would,  if  once  at  large, 
under  the  pledge  of  honour,  return  to  the  prison,  will,  by  ma*- 
ny,  be.regarded  as  Utopian ;  but  the  object  of  the  treatinent 
now  reoommeDded,  is  to  rekindle  in  the  prisoner's  mind  the 
sense  of  honour  and  of  the  sanctity  of  a  promise,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  accomplished,  his  reformation  is  hopeless.    Besides 
the  motives  which  prompt  the  prisoner  to  flee  from  an  ordi- 
nary prison  would  not  exist  here.    In  support  of  my  opinion, 
I  may  mention,  that  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow  is  conducted, 
as  far  as  the  state  of  the  law  will  allow,  on  humane  princi- 
ples; and  that  four  boys  who  had  been  confined  in  it,  and  at 
the  expiry  of  their  sentences  had  been  liberated,  having  found ' 
themselves  unable  to  procure  employmont,  and  having  been 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  again  becoming  criminals  or  of 
dying  from  want,  after  a  consultation  among  themselves,  re- 

*  The  fact  that  a  olass  of  irreclaimable  oflTeDdera  exists  1^  n6w  acknow- 
ledged by  the  greater  namber  of  hatnane  and  intelh'gent  prison  snperinten- 
deots.    Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  Inspector  of 
the  prisons  of  Scotland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  in  his  Seventh  R»* 
port,  dated  10th  of  August,  1842,  says,  "  I  have  already  stated  it  as  my  be- 
lief, in  this  and  others  of  my  Reports,  that  there  is  a  considerable  class  of 
ofieoders,  who,  on  account  of  confirmed  habits  of  crime,  or  want  of  sel^ 
control  to  resist  temptation,  must  be  looked  upon  as  incurable;   and  that 
these  ocight  to  be  withdrawn  from  society.    But  the  fact,  that  these  per- 
sons an  beyond  the  power  of  prison  discipline  to  reform  (althoagh  tba 
^eiLter  portion  e^en  of  these  may  be  rendered  quiet,  iQuSeosive,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  self-supporting,  in  prison),  is  no  more  a  proof  that  prison 
discipline  is  inoperative,  than  is  the  correspondiog  fact  that  maoy  persons 
«re  suffering  from  physical  maladies  which  must  end  in  death* «  proof  tha( 
the  seience  of  medicine  is  a  mere  quackery,"    P«  11. 
22 
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frail?6d  to  rettim  to  Bndewell^  Co  9tato  their  esse  to  Mr.  Bteb- 
i^  the  SuperiDtendenty  (who,  by  his  humane  tiieatment  had 
convinced  them  that  he  was  their  friend)*  aod  to  soUeit  as  a 
favor  to  be  received  back  again  into  the  prison,  until  thej 
could  find  the  means  of  eajrning  an  honest  livelihood.  He 
opened  the  prison  gates,  restored  them  to  their  cells,  asd  re- 
ported in  the  city  this  spontaneous  triumph  of  their  moral  6lc* 
ulties;  on  which  masters  were  speedily  fouod  wboimbesila- 
tingly  received  them  into  their  service^  and  they  were  aaved 
from  a  life  of  crime. 

.  In  the  present  state  of  the  criminal  law  and  of  public  opioiim^ 
it  xaay  appear  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  these  views  to  prac* 
lice  s  but  I  beig  leave  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  ihey 
might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  If  an  institution, 
capable  of  accommodating  40  or  50  persons,  were  prepaied  ie 
conformity  with  the  principles  now  advocated,  it  migM  be 
supplied  with  inmates  in  the  following  maimer.  Let  the 
crimii^al  law,  the  punishments  awarded  to  crimes,  and  tfae 
treatment  of  offenders  in  the  common  prisons,  all  remain  as 
they  now  are;  but  let  a  new  law  be  made,  placing  it  in  the 
power  of  the  supreme  judges,  to  offer  to  eacb  of  a  limited 
^umber  of  criminals  who  have  been  sentenced  to  three  or 
luore  years'  imprisonment,  the  option  of  either  unde^otng 
the  punishment  awarded  by  the  previous  laws  to  his  offence, 
or  surrendering  himself^  without  condition  or  limitation,  as  an 
inmate  of  this  new  institution,  to  be  treated  as  its  rules  should 
prescribe,  and  to  be  confined  in  it  as  long  as  its  directors 
should  consider  it  necessary  to  detain  him.  Tiiis  law  shonld 
declaie  the  contract  by  Whtoh  the  criminal  surrendered  him* 
-self  to  the  directors  to  be  legal  and  valid ;  so  that  the  directors 
migfn  enjoy  power  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  institution,  and 
to  reclaim  any  offender  who  should  attempt  to  escape. 

When  condemned  criminals  clearly  understood  the  object 
and  spirit  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
in  the  new  institution,  many  of  thetn  would  willingly  surrend- 
er Aiemselves  to  its  directors,  and  by  this  means  the  experi- 
ment now  recommended  might  be  tried  at  little  expense,  and 
without  any  important  interference  either  with  the  existing 
criminal  laws  or  with  public  opinion ;  and  if  it  should  prove 


unsuccessful,  very  little  iiann  would  have  been  done  either  to 
Che  public  or  to  the  criminals  themselves. 

It  would  be  indispensablef  to  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  directors  and  aU  the  officers  of  tha  institution  should 
be  conrinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
proceedtddy  fitnA  should  desire  to  realiM  its  objects.  If  iM  e(&- 
ecution  were  ibtnistad  td  the  advecates  of  the  exist&ig' system 
o(  prinm  difN^i^line^  or  eNr^n  to  the  adteir^fs  6f  any  iqrstem  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  now  recommended,  the  failure  of  it  mi^t 
safely  be  predicted.  As  the  results  contemplated  cottld  be  at- 
tained only  by  fervent  and  long-sustained  nioral,  religious  and 
intellectual  edbrts  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  institutipi^ 
any  Uikewarmness  on  their  part  would  prove  an  atl-st^cient. 
cause  of  non-4UCcess, 

Finalfy,  A  practical  knowledge  of  Phrenology  on  the  pai:t 
c(  (be  chief  superintendent  and  directors  of  the  iuistitutioa 
would  be  of  great  advantag^e.  By  means  of  this  sciepce^  the 
aatural  disppsitions  and  talents  of  each  Individual  could  be  asr 
eertained^  much  deception  on  the  part  of  the  crimioals  be  pre* 
ventedj  and  a  steady  and  consistent  direction  be  given  to  the 
efforts  of  ail  the  persons  employed  in  the  institution. 

The  viewe  contained  in  this  letter  are  of  necessity  general| 
because  a  volume  would  be  re(}uislte  to  state  all  the  piodifi* 
cations  and  details  that  would  be  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
in  carryiiig  them  into  practical  effect ;  but  your  own  eztei)- 
sivQ  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criminal  legi^latipn  and, 
the  practice  of  prisoi^  discipline,  will  enable  you  to  correct  the 
errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen,  and  to  supply  the  defici- 
encies of  the  present  exposition,  I  have  the  honour  to  re^ 
main,  with  the  highest  esteem^  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  fhith- 
fuUy,  GiW.  Coma^r 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Fimn  the  Edinbnigh  Pfarenologieal  Journal 

DauNKBirNsas  Coitsipxrsd  ih  RBi.ATroK  to  IirsANirr.  jB^ 
fF.  A.  F*  Brownty  M^D.^  Mtdical  Superinttniitnt  qf  tkt 
CrkUon  Royal  Instiiuiion  for  Lunaticsj  Dumjrie^. 

The  applications  for  the  introduction,  into  the  Institution 
under  my  care,  of  individuals  who  have  lost  reason  from  ex- 
cessive drinking,  or  who  appear  to  act  under  a  blind  and  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  inebriety,  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  necessity  and  the  prudence  of  withdraw- 
ing such  slaves  to  passion  fiom  temptation  and  from  access  to 
all  stimulants,  cannot  be  doubted ;    but  the  propriety  of  en- 
deavouring to  effect  their  cure  or  reformation,  as  the  process 
may  be  differently  regarded,  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  open  to 
discussion.    The  decision  of  such  a  question  must  rest  upon 
the  determination  of  the  responsible  or  irresponsible  state  of 
the  mind  under  such  circumstances-^upon  the  fact  of  the  indi- 
viduals acting  under  such  an  impulse  being  sane  or  insane. 
This  matter  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated;    nor 
has  it  been  tried  before  the  competent  legal  tribunals.     It  is 
argued,  that  if  there  really  exists  an  uncontrollable  propensity 
to  inebriety,  as  there  certainly  is  to  homicide,  arson  and  theft, 
the  law  is  bound  to  exonerate  the  individual,  so  actuated, 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,  and  is  justified  in  de- 
priving him  of  liberty,  and  consigning  him  to  an  Asylan^ 
But  until  the  humane  example  of  the  legislatures  of  other 
countries  be  followed  in  this  respect,  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  some  separate  retreat  does  not  exist,  where  a  volunta- 
ry, or  even  compulsory,  seclusion  could  be  resorted  to — where 
the  diseased  drunkard  would  be  treated  as  an  invalid,  sub- 
jected to  a  natural  and  invigorating  regimen  and  discipline, and 
inoculated  with  habits  incompatible  with  intemperance  and 
excess.    The  want  of  such  a  moral  las^retto,  and  the  obvious 
injury  to  society,  and  the  cruelty  to  the  infatuated  sufferer, 
arising  from  permitting  free  scope  to  his  extra vagance,  and 
from  then  punishing  it  as  a  crime,  has  led  a  most  benevolent 


pttWjic  officer  to  si^gg^  that  cells  stioald  ^  er^qtad  id  ooo* 
ueetinNi  with  thB  public  pruK>D0|  whaia  the  fury  /of  the  parej^ 
jrsm  Diight  ezhattst  itself^  hut  wheret  of  oourae  the  durCLuee  is 
pewtsntial,  and  not  cutative*  The  fallowing  ;fact%  coUectoi 
from  leeent  experieneei  would  seem  to  cell  for  a  different  ia^ 
toiipietation,  iund  a  different  treatment^  of  the  condition  of 
iJmm  unlortunate  men. 

Three  forms  of  derangement,  or  complicatiens  of  jnaami^ 
with  drunkenness^  have  been  met  with.  There  is*  Jiraif  the 
frequent  variety  in  which  the  long  and  excessive,  but  volwd* 
tarjr  and  deliberate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for  stimulants, 
gratified,  it  may  be  in  the  social  ciscle,  and  to  obtain  momen- 
tary excitement,  to  display  wit,  or  imagination  or  song,  has  pro- 
dw)ed  dtrecdy  mania  or  fotuity.  There  is,  secondly  the  brief 
deliiiura  immediately  succeeding  a  debauch  qr  a  course  of 
dissipatidtQp  In  faplh  of  these  forma,  it  will  be  qbseapved  that  the 
act  or  habit  of  intoxication  is  obviously  the  cawe  of  the  disr 
ease ;  but,  in  the  ihird^  the  intoxication,  or  rather  tlie  <riaving 
ioT  stinnilants,  ior  wine,  or  opium,  or  more  ardent  potatioASj 
is  the  symptom,  the  distinguishing  oharaeteri«M0  oC  ^  aliwa? 
lioQ'-^in  &ct  the  tendency  to  ebriosity,  with  impairment  ^ 
the  power  of  the  wijl^  constitutes  the  disease  itself.  In  the  fimt 
two  species  ^e  appetite  is  created,  cultivated  uiKfcf  the  sanc^ 
tioa  alMl  by  the  very  aet  of  the  will,  while  the  drunkard  pofisasi^ 
sea, -or  appears  te  possess,  sound  bodily  health,  aud  suQh  pf^- 
spicacity  and  vigour,  as  to  be  accredited  sane,  and  to  be  iur^ 
trusted  with  the  busioess,  and  burdens,  and  honouns  of  life. 
In  the  third  (he  propensity  is  morbid,  instinctive,  involuntary. 
It  somelimee  originates  in  infancy,  or  extreme  youth,  and  age, 
where  no  preliminary  or  initiative  course  of  indulgence  mere- 
ly converted  a  habit  into  disease ; — it  has  happened  where 
the  individuals  were  recognised  and  respected  as  virtuous,  m« 
tional,  abstemious,  and  even  ascetic.  The  paroxysm  is  de* 
veloped  suddenly ;  it  hurries  its  victim,  in  opposition  to  his 
best  interests  and  present  wishes,  into  scenes  of  degradation 
wiiich  he  detests,  and  from  pursuits  in  which  he  delights*->it 
retoms  periodically,  and  leaves  the  mind  temporarily  weak* 
ened  and  wayward.  The  suddeimess  of  the  dcsipe  is^  of  itself, 
an  iodicatian  of  its  morbid  origin.  Itafiees  withesit  piovoca*^ 
22» 
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tion  or  premeditation,  white  the  mind  is  engaged  in  inteUeet* 
ual  labour,  in  abstract  reasoning,  or  while  nnder  the  domiii' 
ion  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated  sentiments— those  most 
distant  from,  most  incompatible  with  sensuality-«-it  in  a  mo- 
ment prostrates  and  paralyzes  the  most  firm  resolves,  the 
most  virtuous  motives,  the  most  colossal  obstacles  of  reputa- 
tion and  interest,  and  plunges  its  slave  into  an  abyss  of  dnmk- 
en  delirium.  It  may  coexist  with  intellectual  power  but  rare- 
ly with  mental  entirety,  and  this  is  confirmatory  of  the  pres- 
ent views  as  to  monomania ;  for  if  there  be  not  invariably  im- 
pairment of  the  general  vigour  and  activity  of  the  mind,  there 
may  be  detected  an  obtuseness  in  perception,  a  hebetude  of 
capriciousness  in  the  feelings  and  afiections,  an  irritability  of 
temper,  a  failure  in  memory,  and  it  may  be,  sKght  imbecility, 
which  render  the  individual  less  useful  and  trustworthy  as  a 
member  of  society,  less  capable  of  commanding  and  applying 
the  powers  which  he  possesses,  less  keenly  alive  to  the  calls 
of  duty,  or  less  cognizant  of  what  these  calls  are.  This  ten- 
dency, and  these  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  by  which  it  is 
aecompaniedy  frequently  appear  in  conjunction  with  epilepsy 
and  other  nervous  affeotions ;  may  be  traced  to  grief,  misfor- 
tune, diseases  of  the  heart  and  stomach ;  are  hereditary — 
they  descend  from  sire  to  son,  and  reappear  as  regulaiiy  at 
certain  ages  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as  measles  or 
gout — ^in  short,  they  appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  other  forms  of  alienation. 

In  making  this  exposition,  I  have  been  actuated  by  the 
wish  to  submit  what  appears  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  des- 
cription of  this  unsound  condition  of  mind,  and  the  reasons 
which  exist  for  regarding  it  as  a  modification  of  insanity  re- 
quiring confinement.    It  will  further  show  that,  although  the 
patients  displaying  such  symptoms  may  be  regarded  as  mad, 
it  is  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  the  right  can  be 
claimed  to  treat  them  as  such  *,   and  will  thus  serve  as  aa 
explanation  of  the  grounds  for  refusing  many  applications  for 
admission  which  have  been  made.      Incidentally  the  state- 
ment may  be  useful,  as  proving  that  much,  that  incalculable 
misery,  the  ruin  of  individuals,  the  discord  and  distress  of 
families,  would  be  averted  or  mitigated,  were  such  chaugea 
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of  chanuiter  regarded  and  risited,  not  as  crimes  and  delin^ 
qoency,  but  as  mental  aberrations,  and  subjected  to  discipline 
as  other  descriptions  of  disease. — Third  Report  of  the  Crich^ 
ton  Bojfol  In»iituti09u 
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TuHmany  1Vanted^WUm99e$  cannot  be  prosecuted. — ^The  long 
dnsired  opportunity  for  speaking  the  tnUh  about  Cqlltbr,  without 
fear  of  consequences,  has  now  come.  That  article  in  the  February  No. 
aboot  him,  has  provoked  a  libel  suit,  and  the  Editor  is  now  under  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $3000  for  his  appearance.  The  trouble^  vexation, 
and  expense  of  such  a  suit,  will  be  very  great ;  but  it  is  really  to  be 
hoped,  that  its  rewtt  will  be  a  great  public  bleenng,  in  exposing  the 
guilty  to  eternal  ignominy  and  disgrace,  and  in  preventing  the  public 
from  being  imposed  upon  any  farther. 

And  now,  friends,  snd  readers  of  Hme  Journal,  we  want  your  aid. 
Those  of  yon  who  know  of  Co11yer*s  having  committed  immoralities 
or  crimes,  great  or  small,  or  who  know  any  who  do  know  of  his  hav- 
ing done  dirty  deeds,  of  his  having  committed  seduction,  or  adultery, 
or  hsfiog  men  gene  off  without  paying  his  debts,  or  of  his  having  vio- 
lated eidier  morality  or  law,  will  have  the  goodness  to  put  their  affi- 
dsvit»  or  that  of  their  friends,  in  a  legal  form,  and  forward  it  to  me  at 
131  Naasan  Street.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  hearsay  willnot  an- 
swecy  unless  it  may  give  me  the  names  of  parties,  so  that  I  can  get 
their  affidavit.  I  wish  nothing  that  wiU  not  drive  the  nail  and  clinch  iv 
or  tell  me  where  to  strike.  I  calculate  now  to  overhaul  matters  pretty 
thoroughly.  In  tliis  great  personal  sacrifice,  I  want  help  from  the 
friends  of  truth  and  morality.  As  I  am  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  (ruth 
and  to  the  public  good^  which  demands  of  me,  as  the  conductor  of  a 
pttWc  Journal,  an  exposure  of  immorality  and  vice— as  I  have  done 
this  for  your  good,  ye  lovers  of  morality  and  virtue,  and  for  the  good 
of  an  injured  public^  and  in  order  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Phrenology,  I  now  ask  you  to  stand  by  me,  and  to  help  me, 
with  right  good  will.  Bear  in  mind,  that  you  can  now  speak  out  with- 
out  being  afterwards  called  upon  to  ansn^  for  it.  When  Collyer  ar- 
rested me  for  libel,  he  did  his  worst  day's  work  for  himself,  and  his 
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best  &r  the  pablie ;  for  the  jnora  hift  character  beeemet  kaefrs*  Ow 
m(»e  offensive  will  it  prove  to  be. 

Letter  from  Mr,  Longshore,'-^  PaAdhgiod  Iktt 

AttleboroDgfa,  Bocks  Co.  Peua. 
'  I  have  been  waiting  and  striving  since  the  close  of  Vol.  IV.  to  ob- 
tain  subscribers  for  Vol.  V.  but,  from  ♦♦  hard  times"  and  other  causes, 
without  much  success.  The  wealthy  and  "  influential"  too  generaUy 
are  opposed  to  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  science  and  lefonn 
when  their  tendencies  are  to  render  less  secure  the  stations  they  occu- 
py ;  hence  the  laborers  in  those  fields  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
humble  and  obscure— those  who  have  less  to  lose  and  wore  to  gm  by 
the  change.  I  have  been  able  to  get  but  one  mbacriber  besida  a^Belf 
to  vol.  5,  and  the  amount  enclosed  is  saved  from  daily  labor  znA  rigjid 

economy. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Phrenology  and  Physiology  for  some  time, 
and  believe  a  universal  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  those  sciencea 
will  redound  to  the  happiness  of  mankind :  and  to  sustain  the  Journal, 
and  to  foitify  myself  and  others  with  facts  and  arguments,  are  the  ret- 
«ons  why  I  wish  to  take  it.— I  make  it  my  business  to  teach,  or  lather 
to  talk  Phrenology  and  Physiology*  in  publio  and  private ;  and  would 
like  exceedingly  well  to  see,  or  rather  to  Aave  your  edition  of  Combe'v 
Physiology  and  your  pamphlet  on  '*  Tight  Lacing",  but  have  not  beea 
able  to  obtain  them,  aa  yet. 

At  the  reqoestof  my  btotber,  Isaac  8.  Lcm^ihore,  I  oepy  Sbrym 
tlie  following  pathological  fact,  which  may  be  reUed  on  ae  enbetanihily 
correct.    You  may  dispose  of  it  ae  you  see  proper. 

<'  During  my  sojourn  in  the  city  of  ColwKibus,  Ohio,in  dieanamer  of 
1841,  a  case  was  rekled  to  me,  of  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  named 
Lavinia  Wright,  who  had,  from  early  infancy,  manifested  a  strong  pvo- 
pensity  to  destroy  every  thing  within  her  reach.  Her  mother's  friends 
learning  that  I  sometimes  **  examined  heads,"  requested  me  to  imke 
her  a  visit,  which  I  did. 

*«  Her  head  is  no  ways  extraordinary,  except  the  parts  above'and  be- 
hind the  ears.  Her  perceptive  faculties  are  good.  The  organ  of  De- 
structiveness  is  very  latgely  developed,  protruding  at  least  half  an  inch 
further  out  than  the  contiguous  organs.  It  was  in  a  high  stete  of  in- 
flanunation,  so  much  so  as  to  be  tender  to  the  touch,  producing  paia. 
Her  mother  said  she  had  frequently  noticed  the  inflammation,  and  sop- 
posed  It  was  oceasioned  by  l^jpises  from  falling. 
^  ^*  She  has  in  a  great  degree  lost  her  hearing,  the  result,  I  suppose,  of 
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the  dmrtuo  ioianflnUon  of  the  rarmenduig  partsir  Her  mother  eeid 
she  had  been  conpelled  to  keep  her  hands  tied  behind  her*  to  prevent 
her  deetroying  or  injuring  every  person  or  thing  within  her  reach;  and 
even  when  tied,  she  would  bite  Uiem  if  poesible.  She  refuses  all  non- 
rishment  except  ihat  of  the  most  rancid  hind,  preferring  old  dirty  bones, 
old  cheese,  refuse  and  filth  of  different  descriptions  gathered  from  the 
streets,  too  offensive  to  mention,  and  devours  them  with  great  zest  and 
avidity.  Her  hair  is  dark  and  sandy,  complexion  sandy,  muscles  loose 
and  flabby,  joints  supple.  With  her  hands  tied,  she  will  raise  them  to 
her  head  and  place  them  on  the  organ  of  Destmetiveness,  and  keeps 
tfiem  there  mnch  of  the  time,  uttering  a  plahitive  moan :  the  ody  me- 
diod  of  expressing  her  feelings,  as  she  has  never  learned  1o  tslk,  yet 
she  understands  the  conversation  of  others  apparently  well." 

Witfi  my  limited  knowledge  of  Phienology,  and  my  homUe  capacity 
of  oompnlieneion,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  reality,  and  of  vsst  importance, 
and  that  it  will  be  of  immense  benefit  when  once  generally  believed  and 
dioroogfaly  understood.  The  little  smattering  I  have,  fnrnishee  me,  I 
ihiakf  widi  a  key  to  unlock  much  of  the  mystery  of  the  phenomena 
exhiliifeed  in  the  conduct  of  different  iadividnala,  and  of  sects,  assoeia* 
tione,  and  communities.  It  is  a  philosophy,  by  which  we  can  aoeoont 
for  mneh  in  human  action  that  we  see  around  us.  It  presents  ns  wiA 
a  remedy  for  neariy  all  that  is  wrong  among  us.  The  wicked  inequa* 
lity,  Ae  oppression,  the  suffering,  physically,  socially,  and  eiviUy» 
which  dl  dasses  endure,  can  be  remedied  by  no  otfier  meens^than  by- 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  constitution  and  organisation,  as  developed 
in  the  sciences  of  Phrenology  and  Physiology.  I  have  no  faith  in  our 
existing  inelitntions  effeeting  mudi  for  human  perfection;  ^y 
founded  in  too  much  ignorance  and  error.  There  is  mueh  in  all  of  them 
that  is  degrading  and  pernicione;  and  thoogfa  good  and  sincere  persons 
are  etnenoonriy  engaged  in  supporting  them,  they  are  defective  still ; 
and  the  most  that  can  be  secured  under  them,  will  but  palliate  or  ex^ 
change  the  sufiSsring,  and  never  effectually  remove  the  causes  of  it— 
The  fflidlltndes  most  seriously  brieve,  that  their  temporal  and  eternal 
int««8te,  and  those  of  posterity,  are  inseparably  conneeted  with  the 
present  sjTstams  and  order  of  things:  hence  the  aversion  to  "new 
things,"  and  the  opposition  to  scienoe  and  philosophy,  and  the  appeEa- 
tions  of  «'  black  arts,'*  **  witchcraft,"  ''  fortune-telling,"  •<  pow-wow- 
ing,*^  and  "  dealings  with  the  Devil,"  to  some  of  the  moat  importsnt 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  age  and  of  man. 

To  elose,  I  hope  your  Journal  will  be  sustained,  and  3WU  will  g9  on 
in  dun  mighty  and  g^oriotts  work;  and  though  the  present  age  may  not 
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appi«ei«ite  yovr  kbofs  ittd  diteoverM^  unboffii  uullimi  ii  taaang  iw^ 
will  reap  their  benefits*  iod  aeknowiedge  yeu  their  hvmhatat. 
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Phrenology  in  Oermany.^-The  land  of  Gall  and  Spunheim,  the 
birthplace  of  Phrenology,  is  at  length  blesaed  with  a  periodical  deroted 
to  Phrenology.  The  following  notice  of  it  from  the  Edinburgh  Phre- 
nological Journal,  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  American 
Phrenobgists. 

Pkrmology  m  Otmmiif>  and  £($ewK€rK  By  GvsacAr  Vov 
Struvb,  Advocate  in  the  Sapiens  Gmirt  cS  Badeft  ia  Manor 
heim.    Ueide|bei^»  1842. 

The  fint  aeetkm  of  this  Tery  jodiaiooa  puUicattoo  embneai  a 
brief  history  of  Pbrevology.  '*  IiOag» '  says  Mr.  Voa  Stniva,.  ^'  was 
the  dAep  of  the  seven  biDlhers  i»  lh»  ea^e  of  the  ipoantaiia  Qatrai  naar 
Sphesus,  and  great  was  their  aataaishmentwhen  they  awoke.  .  I  witt 
not  maintain  that  the  Geraans  tnay  id  every  reaped  he  fompawd  iriih 
prepriety  to  these  seven  sleepetfai  hut  eeftainly  tbey  may  be  a*^  ia  ft- 
gaid  to  Phrenolo^.  They  have  aiept  for  Hiore  than  thir^  >*eai8»  oar 
QOOscious  of  the  advance  whioh  this  science  has  been  maUsg  ^i  F^anes, 
Goglsttd,  Italy*  North  America,  the  Bast  Indieni  and  AnatiaUa»  sinca 
Gall  leCt  his  native  country ;,  and  eveii  yet  the  greater  number  oC  then 
have  not  awaked  (icm,  theif  repoae.  A  striking  proof  of  this  fanl  kex^ 
bibiled  by  the  lately  pnbUabed  wodk  of  Dr.  Caius^  of:  Draadea«  whieh 
pieteads  to  found  a  new  aad  aotentifio  eraniosaopyi  while  th0  asAor 
does  HOC  betray  tbs  slightesl  appfiacanee'Of  knotaing  IhalijlUa  saisaiifie 
&imi|aiion  has  aheady  been  given  to-  the  study  thrmii^  the  eo-spsm- 
tien  of  several  hundaed  peasoos  in  lectnrea  and  published  wadif»  in  a 
BH»h  mere  satisfactory  i^anaer  dmn  any  single  individual  oovld  he  ia 
a  conditiott  to  aooomplish»  however  suited  ta  the  task." 

The  author  proeeeds  to  sketch  the  history  of  the  scienoe ;  he.  Ibeo 
areata  of  its  principles,  and  afterwards  of  the  individual  oigaaa.  See- 
iifm  IV.  contains  a  powerful  sepreaentation.  of  the  piaotical  importance 
of  Pbveaelegy ;  while  seetjon  V,  treato  of  the  exidanations  whioh  it  af* 
(bids  of  many  important  mental  phenomena*  In  sectien  VI.  the  ob- 
jections against  Phrenology  aia  consjderea  and  refuted.  Section  VIL 
Qsntains  a  eomparisoa  of  Phrenology  with  foimer  systems  of  peycbolo- 
gy  and  anthropology ;  from  which  we  learn  tbat»  in  Germaay  as  in 
this  joountsy*  every  leadiog  authsr  founds  and  dafimda  n  psychcdogical 
theory  of  his  own. .  <*  What  ah^idd  w^  think  if^  in  Heidslbei)g,  ooq 
system  of  human  anatomy,  in  Leipsie  another,  in  Berlin  a  third,  in 
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LoadM  a  fonOi.  In  Dofalki  « fifih,  wdiu  BdMuffh^mx^t  were 
ttiigH  in  which,  tho  profasaon  of  Uuaae  uni? enitiea  diflered  bam  each 
otber^  not  in  regard  to  minute,  and  inaceessible  parts  of  the  human 
Btruotnrey  bot  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  non^xistsnce  of  important 
bones,  maaelesi,  nerres,  and  hlood-veasela  ?  Yet  sach  is  the  spectacle 
preseated  bf  psychdogy»  when  Phrenology  is  unknown/'  The  au« 
thor^eondadea  thi  work  in  aection  VIII.  with  some  remarks,  illustza* 
tedbyeotB,  on  the  relation  between  national  character  and  national 
derelopnenc  of  brain. 

We  cenaider  ibis  iitde  work  aa  oalcnlated  to  be  emiaeBtly  useful  in 
the presanC  stateof  &e  piibiiB  mind  in  Germany  in  relation  tQ  Phreno- 
logy, and  eiqieot  that  it  will  attain  an  extensive  ciroalatioB« 
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hx  te  two  last  nambera  the  Jomaal  has  copied  somewhat  lai^y 
ffOAi  the  Bdinbnf|[h,  pai^y  for  the  aake  of  variety,  aa  the  two  preee* 
dmg  nomben  were  wholly  original,  pardy  because  of  the  intrinsic  mer- 
im  ef  the  articles  copied,  and  partly  as  a  saaciple  of  the  English  Journal. 
Headers,  which  like  you  best?  If  you  like  the  Bdinburgh  beat,  you 
can  have  it  entire f  (after  this  year,)  but  if  you  like  the  hasty  produc* 
tions  of  the  edilorVi  pen  beat,  they  are  at  your  service.  It  is  qertainly 
nrach  mose  easy  to  copy  dian  to  originaiey  especially  as  the  editor 
gets  noditng  for  it ;  all  the  time  spent  in  editing  the  Journal  is  just  so 
nradi  time  spent  not  only  without  his  t«ceiving  any  pecuniary  com* 
pensaticB,'but  with  an  aotoal  loaa,  as  the  Journal  barely  pays  for  its  pa- 
per and  praaMuig.    Tell  ua  which  you  will  have. 


Sdf-Eiteem, — ^**  It  ia  an  uncontrollable  truth,"  aaya  Swi(^, '» that  no 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  hia  own  talenta,  nor  a  good 
one  who  miatook  them."    That  is,  aelf-eateem  moat  be  on  a  par  widi 
the  other  organs,  neither  too  great  nor  too  small,  so  says  Phrenology. 
WaiMng  thefaee^  especially  in  the  morning,  must  have  been  observed 
by  all  to  have  a  most  refreshing  and  invigorating  influence  on  both 
mind  and  body.    Before  we  waah  the  face  in  the  morning  we  feel  dull, 
sleepy,  atopid,  dirty,  lowlived  and  vulgar,  but  aAer  waahing  it,  we  feel 
dean,  cheerful,  refreshed  and  clear-headed.    The  cause  of  thia  wonder- 
ful change,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  discoveries  of  the  poles  of  all  the 
mental  and  physical  organa  in  the  face.      Hence  not  only  ia  the  face 
the  mirror  of  the'  mind,  but  washing  the  faee,  excitea  and  cleanaea 
iheae  polee,  and  thia  invigoratea  and  purifiea  all  the  organa  of  our  nature. 
It  ia  really  a  matter  of  aurpriae  that  there  are  ao  many  eonfirmationa  of 
iheae  diaeoYeriea,  in  the  every  day  operationa  of  life. 
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Pkrmobgy  in  the  Stmihem  SMes.^^Mt.  L.N.  Fowusr  bw  psM* 
ed  the  last  six  moDthfl  in  the  eouthern  stales,  lecturing  on  Phreniologyf 
and  devoting  his  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  the  subject,  is 
which  path  we  hear  he  has  been  eininendy  soceessfuU  making  many 
converts  "  fast  and  true."  He  has  visited  Augasta»  Columbna,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleansi  and  delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  each  place.  He 
reports  that  the  science  is  rapidly  rising  in  the  esteem  and  consideraliofi 
of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community ;  and  expresses  himself  as 
highly  gratified  at  finding  the  theory  of  Phrenology  very  geDerally  uo- 
denlood  in  that  class  of  sooiety*«-a  state  of  enHghleoment  kg  diffident 
from  his  experience  when  making  the  same  tonr  some  six  ye«s  ago. 
-  He  has  engaged  to  famish  an  article  for  our  pages,  condensing  the 
results  of  his  tour,  and  embracing  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  aoo- 
ihem  aociety,  and  its  cause,  as  famished  by  the  peculiar  cranial  dere- 
lopments  of  a  true  southern  head.  His  habits  of  dose  and  extended 
observation,  warrant  me  in  giving  the  opinion  that  the  teadeia  of  the , 
Jonmal  will  find  no  srodl  interest  in  the  perusal  of  "  Phrenokigical 
Observations  on  Southern  Character." 


^  Breaming. — A  conmmnication  on  dreams  has  been  received,  which 
advocates  the  doctrine  that  pressurie  applied  to  organs  daring  eleep, 
will  cause  dreaming,  and  that  the  character  of  the  dreams  will  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  organ  pressed ;  and  states  several  cases  cimobora- 
tive  of  this  view,  chiefly  from  his  own  experience.  Whether  the  eog- 
gestion  be  in  harmony  with  general  experience,  is  leA  to  the  ex| 
of  those  who  choose  to  make  or  observe  experiments  on  this  point. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Attbndino  Chubch  im  Military  Uniform. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pre-eminently  a  message  of 
peace,  love,  and  good-will  to  man.  '*  Thou  shalt  not  kill/'  is 
one  of  its  ten  ]^illars;  and  all  its  frame-work,  even  to  its  mi- 
nutest texture,  is  founded  on,  and  interwoven  with,  benevo- 
knee. 

It  also  commands  us,  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  to 
turn  the  other  also :  to  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  do  wrong ; 
to  wrong  not  one  another,  but  to  return  good  for  evil ;  to  as 
suage  human  suffering,  not  to  cause  it ;  to  do  good  as  we  have 
opportunity ;  to  put  up  the  sword  within  its  sheath,  though 
drawn  in  self-defence,  and  in  defence  of  the  Lord  and  Master 
of  the  world.* 

Bat  war  is  the  combination  and  climax  of  all  the  vices.  It 
gnashes  the  teeth  of  destructiveness  on  the  life  of  its  neighbor, 
makes  multitudes  of  widows  to  mourn,  turns  out  their  dearly- 
beloved  offspring  to  be  abused  and  perhaps  slain  by  a  heart- 
less world,  and  is  a  system  of  double  rapine  and  plunder — 
plunder  to  raise  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  forced 
loans,  and  pressing  or  drafting  men  into  the  service,  and  ra- 
pine in  the  foraging  or  victorious  parties,  while  the  army  is  in 

*  These  are  New  Testament  doctrines,  and  conflict  somewhat  'with  the 
Old- 
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the  field.  It  sets  man  against  his  brother,  not  only  in  the 
pitched  battle,  but  in  villages  and  neighborhoods,  and  even 
around  the  otherwise  peaceful  fireside ;  for  the  worst  part  of 
the  fatal  contest  is,  the  tory  and  federal  contention,  the  law- 
and-order,  and  the  suffrage  war  of  words ^  and  the  unchristian 
feeling  that  precedes,  accompanies,  foments,  and  follows  this 
war  of  swords.  Habits  of  intemperance  are  also  engendered ; 
and  doubtless  ,that  volcano  of  intemperance  which  has  been 
pouring  its  red  hot  fires  of  burning  lava  over  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  our  (not  free  or  happy  republic,  for  we  are  far  from 
either,  but  our)  boasted  republic,  was  kindled  and  formed  in 
the  army  and  navy,  fostered  and  even  .forced  by  them  till  the 
habit  became  once  riveted  and  seated,  and  then  it  perpetuated 
itself.  Gluttony,  revelling,  debauchery,  lust,  profanity,  impi- 
ety, hatred,  maliciousness,  and  all  the  worst  passions  of  our 
nature,  in  all  their  malignity  and  hideousness,  are  incorporated 
with  war,  grow  out  of  war,  and  are  war.  In  short,  Satan 
himself,  the  representative  of  all  that  is  foul  and  wicked,  can- 
not be  better  personified  than  by  a  military  chieftain,  armed 
with  fatal  gun  and  the  deadly  sword  all  reeking  in  gore,  aod 
glistening  in  epaulettes. 

Tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  innocent  lamb,  the  em- 
blem of  meekness  and  goodness,  but  war  is  not  the  noble  lion 
but  the  ravenous  and  ferocious  wolf,  the  raging  and  blood- 
thirsty tiger,  killing  for  the  sake  of  killing,  and  destro3ring 
every  living  thing  within  its  reach.  Can  this  tiger  lie  down 
or  kneel  down  with  this  lamb,  and  worship  the  same  God  in 
the  same  breath  ?  Impossible  !  monstrous  !!  Consistency, 
where  art  thou !  Expel  these  swords  and  badges  from  the 
sanctuary,  and  tell  them  to  lay  by  the  insignia  of  death  before 
they  approach  the  presence  of  life  and  salvation. 

The  Editor  has  been  led  to  these  reflections,  by  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  papers  and  by  placards,  that  such  and  such 
military  companies^  "  dressed  in  their  uniforms/*  would  at- 
tend such  and  such  places  of  public  worship  in  Boston,  on  the 
Sabbath  following  the  17th  of  June,  or  the  day  after  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  celebration.  IVhy  this  ?  Why  mention  them  at  all 
as  proposing  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath  at  particular  churches, 
more  than  to  mention  other  attendants?    Oh,  because  they 
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are  soldiers  !  But  still  worse :  Why  mention  them  as  attend- 
ing in  their  military  uniforms  ?  I  pause  for  a  reply.  None  ? 
Then  /will  answer:  Because  modem  Christianity  is  no  bet- 
ter than  she  ought  to  be,  and  is  not  exactly  clothed  with  the 
garment  of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  love,  else  she  would  spurn 
these  emblems  of  wholesale  murder  from  her  midst.  Not  be- 
ing thus  clothed  herself,  she  does  not  see  the  incongruity ;  as 
a  person  going  out  of  one  cold  room  into  another,  does  not 
notice  any  difference,  simply  because  there  is  none.*  Second- 
ly: our  churches  are,  too  much,  great  show  rooms,  where  our 
women  go  to  show  their  fine  and  fashionable  dresses,  their 
small  waists,  big  bustles,  painted  cheeks,  cotton  bosoms,  and 
pretty  feet,  or  rather  new  shoes ;  and  where  the  men  go  to 
see  the  women  and  to  be  seen  of  them,  for  we  will  hardly 
deny,  that  once  in  an  age  a  ripe  damsel  does  cast  a  sweet  look 
at  a  handsome  young  man,  or  a  barber-and-tailor-made  gen- 
tleman. We  will  not  boldly  assert,  though  it  is  sometimes 
secretly  (and  slanderously,  no  doubt,)  whispered,  that  some- 
times young  women  go  to  see  as  well  as  to  be  seen,  to  make 
impressions  and  get  lovers^  or  else  to  keep  what  they  have 
got.  However,  not  a  Boston  lady  cast  a  single  look,  gentle, 
admiring,  winning,  nor  any  other  look,  at  the  padded  forms, 
glittering  epaulets,  or  martial  mien,  of  these  sons  of  Mars. 
Oh,  no !  not  at  all !  All  their  eyes  and  hearts  were  on — ^were 
wholly  absorbed  in— loving  and  worshipping  God!  Pious 
daughters  of  Zion !  ye  will  midoubtedly  <^  have  your  reward'' 
in  having  your  hearts  stolen. 

To  be  serious.  These  satires  have  a  two-fold  object :  to 
reprove  woman  for  carrying  her  foolish  and  even  pernicious 
fashions  into  our  churches,  making  them  great  puppet  show- 
rooms rather  than  temples  for  Divine  Worship,  and  secondly, 
to  say  to  woman,  and  with  emphasis^  that  it  is  wrong  for  her 
to  patronise  the  military  as  she  does.  Where  will  you  see  a 
military  corps  pass  through  our  streets  or  villages,  that  every 
window  is  not  hoisted,  and  filled  to  crowding  with  the  women 

*  I  speak  here  more  of  the  officers  and  leaders  of  our  churches,  aud  less 
of  the  few  truly  pious,  who  have  mistaken  names  aud  things  for  realities — 
the  shadow  and  paraphernalia  of  religion,  for  the  true  life  and  spirit  of 
Christianity. 
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of  all  ranks  and  ages,  from  the  kitchen  maid  to  the  Tillage 
belle,  from  the  prattling  girl  to  the  aged  matron  peeping  dimly 
through  her  brass  spectacles?  And  who  does  not  know,  that 
women  will  accept  offers  of  marriage  from  martial  men  more 
readily  than  from  any  other  class,  besides  courting  them  hard- 
er. How  they  flock  to  military  balls  and  parades !  How  de- 
lighted with  marches  and  martial  music ! 

Woman !  in  so  doing  thou  zxi  fostering  the  miliiary  spirit f 
which  is  a  most  dangerous  spirit,  and  thereby  planting  thorns 
in  the  bosom  of  thy  connubial,  or  filial,  or  maternal  bosom. 
They  that  handle  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  The 
more  thy  fathers,  thy  husbands  and  thy  sons,  see,  admire,  and 
run  after  military  parade,  the  more  military  parade  they  will 
have ;  and  the  more  they  have,  the  more  are  they  fired  with 
the  warlike  spirit,  and  liable  to  be  embroiled  in  bloody  war. 
Let  this  spirit  slumber ;  and  on  occasions  like  that  which  has 
fortunately  just  blown  over,  you  will  not  see  all  the  American 
states  put  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and  shoulder  their 
guns,  to  fight  for  the  Maine  Boundary  or  the  burning  of  the 
Caroline ;  nor  will  you  see  them  flock  by  hundreds  into  the 
Canadas,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  trans-St. 
Lawrence  brethren.  No !  they  will  settle  these  and  kindred 
questions  by  arbitration  and  mutual  concession,  not  by  a  re- 
sort to  might-is-right — to  the  Christian  principle  of  lave,  not 
to  carnage  and  death. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  a  full  preparation  for  war  is  the  most 
effectual  means  for  preserving  peace,  I  reply,  that  then  Chris- 
tianity is  false,  for  its  greatest  of  all  commandments,  its  corner 
stone,  its  gist  and  essence,  is,  ^^  If  thine  enemy  hanger,  feed 
him,"  (not  kill  him,)  **  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,'*  for  in  so 
doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  break  down 
his  enmity,  and  make  him  thy  friend.    <<  Do  unto  others  as  je 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  does  not  tell  you  to 
kill  them ;  for  causing  death  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befiaLl 
you  or  them.    No,  rather  conquer  by  love — a  conquest  the 
most  noble  and  godlike  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  man 
to  conceive  or  make — a  conquest  of  the  animal  propensities  of 
your  enemy,  by  your  own  sin-aweing,  propensity-subduing, 
moral  sentiments.    This  is  Revelation,  this  is  Phrenology,  this 
is  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  nature. 
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A  way  y  then,  with  your  swords,  guns,  ships,  forts,  munitions 
and  paraphernalia  of  war.  -  Women,  especially,  frown  upon 
them ;  and  ye  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love,  see 
to  it  that  the  sanctuary  qf  Ood  (if,  indeed,  our  ahurches  are 
what  they  claim  to  be,)  is  no  longer  disgraced  and  profaned 
by  admitting  the  insignia  of  death,  of  murder  in  the  first  form 
and  on  the  highest  scale,  within  your  walls — aye,  even  tn- 
viiing  them !  0  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  !  0  religion, 
where  is  thy  sanctity !  Imitate  one  of  the  truly  pious  sons  of 
New-England,*  who,  when  preparing  to  address  the  throne  of 
grace,  laid  by  his  sword  and  military  habiliments,  lest  he 
should  profane  the  name  of  his  God  by  grasping  the  sword  of 
murder  with  the  one  hand,  while  he  offered  up  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  with  the  other.  No:  rather  propagate  the 
peaceful  doctrines  of  your  commission,  than  encourage,  or 
even  allow,  military  array  and  martial  music  to  profane  the 
sanctuary  and  the  Sabbath;  for  unless  ye  do  this,  ye  are  either 
beside  yourselves,  or  else  <<  not  of  God,^'  and  at  war  with  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ^'  Church  of  England,''  which 
requires  her  military,  (I  mean  what  I  say — HEU  military,) 
her  prop  and  her  protector,  to  attend  church  in  full  uniform^ 
all  ready  for  hostile  action.  Military  piety,  thou  must  fall ! . 
Thy  wars  will  prove  thy  tuin.  God  cannot  hdd  those  guilt- 
less who  so  flagrantly  profane  his  name,  and  trample  on  his 
commands,  and  that  by  authority — by  church-state  comjml- 
ston. 

*  Coionel  Webster,  the  father  of  Daniel,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Bea- 
ningtoD.  As  the  two  armies  were  approaching  each  other  to  engage  in  the 
deadly  conflict,  a  thunder  shower  came  up  and  postponed  their  meeting  for 
the  night.  Some  one  proposed  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  God,  for  thus  provi- 
dentially preventing  their  killing  each  other,  as  but  for  the  shower  some  of 
their  number  would  have  then  been  wounded  and  dying.  Stark,  the  com- 
tnander,  a  rough,  swearing,  and  anything  but  a  praying  man,  could  not 
lead,  and  appointed  Webster  to  officiate.  He  did  so,  first  divesting  himself 
of  his  regimental  attire.  So  effective  was  his  prayer,  that  in  a  few  minutes 
Che  whole  regiment  was  weeping  and  sobbing  aloud. 
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CoKsnmiCATioN  fbok  Rey.  Mr.  Beeceeb. 

ON  MAGNETISM. 

In  October,  1842,  on  my  way  to  the  Synod  of  Genesee,  I 
spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Byron.  In  the 
evening  I  wdled  on  Rev.  Mr.  Childs.  On  entering  the  room, 
I  found  his  son,  an  intelligent  boy  aged  ten  years,  then  in  a 
cataleptic  fit,  sitting  in  his  father's  arms,  and  his  feet  in  warm 

water. 

In  a  few  moments  he  recovered.  He  frequently  had  from 
three  to  six  fits  a  day.  Had  received  the  best  medical  attend- 
ance in  the  region.  Was  no  better :  daily  worse.  Had  lost 
entirely  the  power  of  speech  for  several  days.  Great  feais 
were  felt  that  he  would  never  recover.  There  was  a  sore 
place  on  the  back  comer  of  his  head  and  on  the  spine,  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  some  months  previous.  When  the  fits  passed 
off  he  became  hungry,  and  not  at  all  drowsy ;  and  during  the 
interval  appeared  preternaturally  bright,  and  engaged  in  sports 
with  companions  as  usual. 

Afler  I  had  conversed  a  few  minutes  I  said,  ^^  I  would  have 
him  magnetised ;"  to  which  his  father  replied,  ^^  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it  at  all,''  and  the  mother  added,  ^^  If  you'll  put  mt  to 
sleep  I'll  believe,  and  not  without."  I  replied,  <^  I  would  try 
it :  it  may  do  good,  and  can  do  no  harm."  During  this  con- 
versation I  made  a  few  passes  in  front  of  the  child^  chiefly 
with  one  hand,  and  without  any  particular  concentration  of 
the  mind  or  will,  and  mostly  with  my  face  toward  the  mother. 
In  less  than  a  minute  the  father  said,  '^  He  is  in  another  fit ! 
No,  he  isn't,  1  declare :  I  believe  he  is  asleep."  Much  sur- 
prised, (for  I  had  never  magnetised  one,)  I  said,  ^  It  surely 
cannot  be  what  I  have  done;  but  if  so  I  can  awaken  faim;" 
then  with  a  few  reversed  passes  he  awoke.  ^'  Well,  this  is 
strange,"  said  I,  ^'  but  I  can  put  him  asleep  again,  if  it  is  reaV^ 
I  then  s^iously  repeated  the  passes  with  both  hands  for  one 
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or  two  minutes,  and  placed  him  in  the  perfect  mesmeric  sleep. 
I  then  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  the  boy  not  yet  having  spoken  for  three  days,  and  said* 
**  Henry,  what  do  you  see  ?*'  in  a  full  decided  voice.  He  re- 
plied, ^  Azubah.''  I  then  looked  his  mother  in  the  face,  say- 
ing, **  What  do  you  see  ?''  He  gave  a  name  unknown  to  me : 
I  looked  to  his  father,  who  replied,  ''it  is  her  maiden  name.*^ 
I  then  took  vinegar  into  my  mouth,  and  said,  ''  What  do  you 

4 

taste  ?'*  "  Vinegar/^  speaking  with  great  tartness,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  many  contortions  of  the  face.  The  mo- 
ther now  whispered  to  one  of  the  children,  who  left  her  seat, 
and  1  said,  "  Henry,  what  is  she  going  for  ?"  "  Sugar,  and  I 
love  it."  She  went  to  the  closet,  and  brought  the  sugar.  I 
put  some  into  my  mouth,  which  seemed  to  give  him  the  same 
pleasure  as  if  I  had  put  it  in  his  own.  I  then  said,  ''  What 
kind  of  sugar  is  it  ?"  "  Muscovado."  "  What  is  its  color  ?" 
"  Well,  sir,  a  kind  of  light  brown."  A  small  glass  jar  with  a 
large  cork  was  now  placed  in  my  hand,  when  immediately  I 
observed  the  olfactory  nerves  affected,  and  the  muscles  about 
the  nose  contracted  at  the  same  moment.  I  said  to  the  girl, 
"What  is  it?"  to  which  the  boy  answered,  ** Hartshorn." 
"  How  do  you  know  ?"  "  I  smell  it."  I  myself  neither  knew 
nor  smelt.  I  then  took  out  the  cork  and  applied  it  to  my  own 
nose,  when  he  instantly  placed  his  fingers  on  that  part  of  the 
nose  next  the  forehead,  and  said,  "  I  feel  it  here,"  just  where 
I  myself  experienced  the  burning  sensation. 

During  all  these  experiments  he  sat  on  his  father's  knee, 
with  his  head  down  on  his  breast,  and  reclining  against  his 
father. 

I  now  asked  him,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  "  My 
brain  is  sore."  "Where?"  «  At  the  bottom  of  it."  "Where 
it  joins  the  spinal  marrow  (medulla  oblongata)?"  "Yes." 
"  What  occasioned  it?"  "  I  fell  from  the  great  beam  in  the 
bam."  His  mother  here  asked  him,  "  Why  did  you  not  tell 
us  before  ?"  "  I  feared  you  would  not  let  me  play  there." 
«  Can  Doctor  A.  cure  you  ?"  «  JVb."  «  Why  not  ?"  "  He 
don't  know  any  thing  about  it,"  (very  decidedly.)  "  Can  Dr. 
C?"  "No."  "Why?"  "  He  don't  understand  it."  "Will 
the  medicine  you  now  use  do  you  good  ?"  "  No."  "  Of  what 
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is  it  composed?'*  << There  is  turpentine  in  it."  ''Does  the 
Doctor  give  it  you  for  tape-worm?"  "Yes.*'  "Have  you 
any?"  "No."  «  Would  you  like  to  walk ?""  Yes."  «WeU, 
walk."  He  arose  promptly,  stepped  between  the  chairs,  and 
said,  "  Well,  sir,  where  shall  I  go  ?"  "  From  the  wall  to  the 
door,  and  back."  This  he  did,  avoiding  every  obstrnction, 
and  at  my  direction  returned  and  sat  again  with  his  father.  1 
now,  without  notice  to  any  one,  placed  my  fingers  on  the  or- 
gan of  Benevolence,  thinking  at  the  moment  it  performed  the 
office  of  Veneration,  and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  pray ?^' 
With  some  lightness  he  said,  no.  Some  questions  were  asked 
by  his  mother  and  myself  about  the  Bible,  &c.  but  no  Vene- 
ration appeared.  I  then  recollected  the  true  office  of  the  or- 
gan, and  said,  "Have  you  anything  in  your  pocket?"  He 
took  out  a  knife.  "  Give  it  to  me  for  my  little  boy,"  which  he 
did  promptly.  I  removed  my  hand.  "Have  you  anything 
else  ?"  "  I  have  a  pencil.*'  "  Will  you  give  me  that  for  my 
other  boy  ?"  "  It  has  no  head."  ."  Never  mind,  give  it,  won't 
you  ?"  "  I  shouldnU  like  to."  "  Well,  but  you  will  ?"  *•  I 
couldn't  come  itl"  (with peculiar  emphorsis,)  Azubahsaid, 
ask  him  where  the  head  of  the  pencil  is.  "  Where  is  it,  Hen- 
ry ?"  "  Well,  sir,  in  the  parlor."  "  Where  ?"  "  On  the  win- 
dow." Azubah :  "  Why,  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  there  to- 
day!!" (He  certainly  did  not  know  this. J  I  then  said, 
"  Henry,  can  you  get  it  ?"  He  arose,  and  went  into  the  parlor 
in  the  dark,  and  took  the  pencil-case  head  from  the  window, 
to  the  very  great  surprise  of  us  all.  Indeed,  we  were  all  so 
astonished,  that  it  seemed  a  dream  during  these  and  subse> 
quent  proceedings.  He  spoke  with  a  promptness,  boldness, 
and  propriety,  in  advance  of  his  years,  and  beyond  himself  in 
his  natural  state ;  and  so  perfectly  evident  was  it  that  he  was 
in  a  somnambulic  state,  that  no  sceptic,  I  verily  believe,  could 
have  doubted. 

At  my  request  he  returned  to  his  seat.  I  touched  Benevo- 
lence, and  instantly  he  handed  me  the  pencil-case.  "  For  my 
boy  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  I  then  silently,  and  without  any  willing, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to  see  and  test  the  matter, 
touched  Reverence.  His  countenance  at  once  assumed  a  sof> 
tened  and  solenm  aspect.   "  Henry,  would  you  like  to  pray  ?" 
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«  Yes,  «r."  «  You  may."  He  then  commenced  praying  in- 
audibly.  «  You  may  pray  aloud.''  He  then  prayed  in  a  low, 
audible  voice.  On  touching  Tune,  he  sang  a  tune,  though  not 
in  the  habit  of  singing.  On  touching  Combativeness  and  De- 
struct! veness,  he  raised  his  clenched  fist  to  strike  me.  He  was 
ignorant  of  Phrenology,  and  also  of  my  intention  to  touch  any 
particular  organ ;  nor  did  I  in  any  case  will  the  activity  of 
the  organ.  I  now  look  out  my  watch,  and  holding  the  dial 
towards  myself,  and  above  the  line  of  his  vision,  his  eyes  be- 
ing closed,  and  his  head  bowed  forward,  and  my  hand  also 
being  between  him  and  the  watch.  <*  Henry,  what  lime  is  it  ?'' 
^  Eight  o'clock,  sir,"  which  was  exactly  the  time  by  the 
watch,  though  by  the  clock  in  the  room  it  was  fifteen  minutes 
faster.  "  Henry,  how  long  ought  you  to  sleep  ?"  "  Well, 
sir,  I  must  sleep  two  hours  and  five  minutes."  ^<  Will  you 
then  awake  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  «  Very  well."  This  I  did  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  his  knowledge  of  time,  as  stated  by 
Townshend,  an  English  clergyman,  whose  work  on  this  sub« 
ject  I  had  read. 

I  then  said, «  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Mr.  Hall's  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  Well,  now  we  are  there,  now  we  are  in  the  parlor :  who  is 
here  ?"  <<  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bardwell."  «  Who 
else  ?"  He  did  not  give  their  names,  but  Intimated  that  they 
were  strangers.  He  described  the  room  and  position  of  things^ 
all  of  which  I  found  correct  on  going  to  the  house  shortly 
after.  These  persons  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  there  in 
the  evening,  but  company  having  come  in,  they  were  all  to- 
gether at  that  moment.  As  this  was  in  his  own  town,  I  did 
not  deem  it  proofs  and  so  said,  <^  Will  you  go  to  Batavia  ?" 
"  Yes."  "  Well,  now  we  are  there,  now  we  are  at  my  house 
— ^now  we  will  go  into  my  room :  what  do  you  see  ?"  "  I 
see  a  large  table  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  with  books 
and  papers  scattered  over  it."  "  How  large  is  it  ?"  "  It  is 
about  five  feet  long."  <^  How  many  bookcases  ?"  ^'  Three, 
sir."  "  What  sort  of  a  stove  ?"  He  could  not  or  did  not  de- 
scribe this,  for  it  was  so  queer  a  thing  as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
scribed. Nor  did  I  press  him,  for  all  his  answers  had  been 
perfectly  correct,  and  I  was  sufficiently  astonished,  for  he 
had  never  seen  my  study,  and  no  other  minister,  I  am  sure. 
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has  such  a  table  (5  feet  by  3i),  or  left  it  in  such  confusion  as 
mine  was  at  that  moment. 

I  may  here  say,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sleep, 
he  conld  hear  the  questions  of  others  put  to  him,  and  would 
answer  them,  if  I  were  willing ;  but  if  I  willed  otherwise,  or 
forbad  him  to  speak,  as  I  often  did,  he  then  would  answer  no 
one  but  myself,  not  even  father  or  mother ;  nor  could  he  hear 
their  conversation  with  me,  nor  with  each  other. 

I  now  left  him  for  an  hour,  and  went  back  to  Mr.  Hall's, 
giving  him  leave  to  converse  only  with  his  father.  On  my 
return,  I  found  him  in  the  same  state.  He  utterly  refused  to 
speak  to  any  one  but  his  father,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
not  have  another  fit  till  the  following  Sabbath  (this  was  Mon- 
day evening),  which  proved  true ;  but  when  that  day  came, 
he  had  several. 

At  nine  o'clock  and  three  minutes,  holding  my  watch  as 
before,  and  standing  eight  or  nine  feet  from  him,  I  asked  the 
time.  He  gave  nine  o'clock  and  five  minutes.  <<  Look  sharp," 
said  L  "  Oh !  three  minutes,"  said  he.  We  were  now  cu- 
rious to  see  if  he  would  awake  himself  at  the  two  hours  and 
five  minutes ;  and  as  the  clock  in  the  room  reached  that  time 
he  did  not  awake,  I  said,  ^<  Henry,  did  you  mean  by  my 
watch,  or  by  the  clock  ?"  "  By  your  watch,  sir."  **  Very 
well."  At  the  exact  moment  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
around,  and  this  without  any  act  or  willing  of  mine ;  and 
what  was  very  affecting  and  convincing,  he  could  no  longer 
speak  at  all,  and  was  unconscious  of  all  that  he  had  said  or 
done. 

I  have  said  that  he  had  no  return  of  fits  till  the  following 
Sabbath.  One  day  after  that  Sabbath,  he  came  in  to  his  mo- 
ther much  agitated,  and  apparently  going  into  a  fit,  and  mak- 
ing the  passes,  he  solicited  his  mother  to  do  it,  who,  merely  to 
pacify  him,  passed  her  fingers  over  him,  and  soon  he  fell  into 
the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  escaped  the  fit.  After  this  he  was  so 
highly  charged  by  his  sister,  that  when  she  was  in  the  next 
room  in  the  closet,  he  would  instantly  taste  anything  she 
tasted,  eat  what  she  ate,  &c. 

In  ten  days  I  returned  and  magnetised  him  again,  and  went 
through  several  of  the  above  experiments.    He  always,  while 
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in  the  mesmeric  state,  declared  that  it  benefited  him,  relieved 
all  paiDy  and  would  cure  him. 

After  I  left,  at  my  suggestion  he  was  daily  magnetised :  his 
fits  left  him,  his  voice  returned,  the  sore  spots  on  his  head  and 
back  were  removed,  and  he  recovered  rapidly,  till  the  family 
could  no  longer  mesmerise  him.  A  man  in  the  village  was 
found,  who  could  and  daily  did,  till  he  appeared  entirely  welK 
On  omitting  it  he  had  a  fit  or  two,  and  it  was  resumed ;  and 
when  I  last  saw  the  father,  he  informed  me  that  they  consi- 
dered the  child  cured. 

I  may  add,  I  have  since  cured  toothache,  greatly  relieved 
tic  doloreux,  and  removed  other  pains  and  swellings,  as  well 
as  headache.  I  am  not,  however,  a  full  believer  in  all  which 
is  affirmed  of  clairvoyants — what  I  see  and  knaw^  I  believe. 
In  respect  to  many  well-authenticated  facts,  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny.  That  there  are  many  cases  of  gross  deception  and 
imposition,  I  fully  believe.  On  such  a  subject,  it  can  hardly 
be  otherwise.  This,  however,  is  a  reason  why  men  of  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  should  investigate  it,  rather  than  other- 
wise. <^  But  it  is  deception  !"  Well,  then,  let  us  expose  it  by 
a  fair  trial.  *^  But  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil !"  How  do  you 
know  ?  What  is  the  evidence  ?  What  harm  has  it  done  ? 
<<  Oh,  bad  men  have  used  it  for  bad  ends !''  And  what  is  there 
in  the  world  that  has  not  been  so  used  ?  If  it  is  the  work  of 
the  devil,  then  we  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  devices,  and 
should  make  the  examination  for  oneself,  for  ignorant  and 
bad  men  will  not  expose  his  devices.  From  experiment  and 
observation  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as  a  remedial  agent  mes- 
merism is  yet  to  accomplish  much  good ;  and  no  harm  can 
result  from  it,  except,  like  all  other  blessings,  it  be  abused. 

WM.  H.  BEECHER. 
Boston,  June  28, 1843. 


ARTICLE  m. 

From  the  Bdinbuigfa  Phrenological  Jonnul. 

Phbenology  in  the  UmTED  States.    Br  Ma.  Andrew 

LeiohtoN)  Liverpool. 

To  Dr.  Caldwell  I  believe  belongs  the  merit  of  having  in- 
troduced Phrenology  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  he  stood  almost  alone  its  able  advo- 
cate, its  ever  ready  champion  and  defender,  who,  for  every 
blast  of  obloquy,  ridicule  and  sophistry,  directed  against  nov- 
el doctrines,  had  an  overwhelming  counterblast  of  nervoas  ar- 
gument and  withering  truth.  Compared  with  the  other  phre- 
nologists of  that  country,  it  is  nothing  derogatory  to  them  to 
say,  "  he  is  a  star  and  dwells  apart."  A  thorough  thinker- 
vigorous,  uncompromising,  just — is  Caldwell;  one  under 
whose  auspices  the  doctrines  could  not  fail  to  make  way  in 
the  public  mind :  accordingly,  the  field  was  well  prepared 
when  the  lamented  Spurzheim  made  his  pilgrimage  thither 
and  was  received  with  open  arms. 

Since  then,  no  event  has  influenced  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence in  that  country  more  than  the  visit  of  Mr.  Combe.*  His 
philosophical  discourses  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  its 
progress  amongst  the  educated  classes ;  while  his  calm,  im- 
partial, but  earnest  spirit,  gained  the  affections  of  all  who 
heard  him.  And  now  Phrenology  holds  a  more  command- 
ing position  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  even  our  own.  Its  language  is  rap- 
idly passing  into  the  people's  '^common  thoughts  and  week- 
day phrase ;"  its  reforming  influence  permeating  the  educa- 
tional and  sanatory  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  there  is 
soma  evidence  that  even  the  judicial  will  soon  acknowledge 
its  power.  I  have  learned  of  one  case  where  a  court  of  jus- 
tice received  phrenological  evidence  touching  the  cerebral  de- 
velopement  of  a  criminal ;  and  there  may  be  more  such  cases. 

*  For  the  history  of  Phrenology  in  Philadelphia,  and  particularly  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  that  city,  see  vol.  xvr,  p.  292.— Ea 
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It  is  irell  known  that  sereral  Ltinatic  Asylums  are  under 
phrenological  superintendence ;  while  not  only  is  the  disci- 
pline of  the  common  schools,  both  public  and  private,  avow** 
edly  conforming  to  the  dictates  of  the  science,  bat  even  pro* 
fessorsbips  ef  it  are  beginning  to  be  established  in  the  univer* 
fiities.** 

But  not  solely  to  these  distinguished  men  is  Phrenology  in^ 
debted  for  its  present  flourishing  condition  in  that  country. 
Mor  even,  in  addition,  to  the  many  able  and  accomplished  ad* 
Tocates  whose  names  are  not  unfiuailiar  to  the  readera  of  this 
Joumal^-^those,  I  mean,  who  may  be  designated  as  iheoreiu- 
cal  phrenologi^ ;  phrenologists  of  the  studio ;  usually  men 
of  liberal  education,  following  the  professions  of  medicine, 
law,  or  divinity,  who  study  the  subject  in  their  leisure  hours 
and  advocate  it  principally  by  essays  and  discourses.  iNol  to 
these  only ;  there  is  still  another  class  of  propagators  of  the 
doctrines,  who  have,  in  that  country,  done  much  in  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject, — with  whose  efforts  in  its  behalf 
the  faithful  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  less  acquainted :  I  re* 
fer  to  the  j9r«r/tca/ phrenologists  $  of  whom  it  is  characteristic 
that  they  give  themselves  altogether  to  the  subject  and  seldom 
have  any  other  means  of  support  than  what  they  derive  from 
their  profession  as  phrenologists.  They  are  a  very  numerous 
body  in  the  States ;  much  more  so  Uian  our  experience  in 
this  country  would  lead  us  to  infer ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
in  general,  the  beneficial  results  of  their  labours  have  been 
much  underrated — if,  indeed  more  positive  injustice  has  not 
been  done  them-— -and  would,  therefore,  with  all  due  courtesy, 
enter  a  plea  in  their  fsLVouTi  and  present  such  evidence  as  r^ 
cent  observation  in  that  country  has  supplied  me  with,  in  sup- 
part  of  my  favorable  opinion. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  tl0tt  many  incompetent  and  disreputa- 
ble persons  have  assi;imed  the  title  of  practical  phrenologists, 
and  have  by  their  empiricismand  charlatanry,  broughtdiscredit 
upon  the  science.  Unfortunately,  we  need  not  go  so  fSar  from 
home  for  instances  of  the  fkct     But  it  is  obviously  unjust  to 

•  Before  kaving  New  York,  in  May  last,  the  writer  saw  a  letter  from 
ft  medical  gentleman  of  Fhiladelpfaia,  whereia  it  was  stated  that  a  chair  fe 
Phrenology  was  hcing  added  to  one  of  the  amrersities  of  Peoafylvaiiia. 
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condemn  the  whole  body  for  the  misdeeds  of  these.  As  we% 
may  we,  for  the  malpractices  of  the  qaack-doctors,  coodemn 
the  whole  medical  profession.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  frequency  with  which  such  persons  are  to 
be  met,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  eflScient  and  really 
honourable  men  from  attaining  their  due  place  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  the  public  They  are — haife  been,  rather^ — so  numer- 
ous, that  a  suspicion  naturally  attatches  to  all  who  come  be^ 
fore  us  in  the  same  ^questionable  shape/'  Nor  is  a  due 
amount  of  circumspection  in  this  regard  to  be  considered  un- 
justifiable or  uncaUed  for:  rather  the  reverse.  The  only 
thing  to  be  avoided,  is  that  extreme  which  permits  the  suspi- 
cion to  become  a  prgudice ;  which  pins  its  faith  to  a  mere  in- 
ference, and  illiberally  and  uncandidly  condemns  without  ex- 
amination. Let  us  avoid  this  unphilosophieal  procedure. 
Let  us  admit  there  may  be  well-qualified,  high  principled  la- 
bonrers  in  the  field  of  practical  Phrenology;  and  when  we 
meet  those  who  claim  to  be  so  recognized,  we  shall  better  be 
able  to  do  their  characters  the  justice  they  merit. 

But,  with  many,  it  is  not  so  much  the  abilities  oi  the  men 
which  are  questioned,  as  the  propriety  of  the  application 
made  of  those  abilities.  They  do  not,  indeed,  question  the 
propriety  of  practical  Phrenology  per  se  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
making  of  organological  examinations.  They  well  know 
that  on  this  the  science  wholly  rests,  and  that  in  accordance 
with  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  its  basis,  the  noble  super- 
structure itself  must  either  stand  or  falL  But  it  is  tJuU  which 
the  name  <^  practical  Phrenology"  popularly  conveys,  to  the 
expediency  or  legitimacy  of  which  they  demur.  In 
plain  terms,  they  do  not  like  to  see  a  trade  made  of  the  sci- 
ence. They  conceiv,e  it  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Phrenol- 
ogy as  a  philosophical  study,  that  its  cultivators  should  live 
by  its  profession  as  a  practical  art.  This  I  believe  to  be  a 
feeling — ^for  it  can  scarcely  take  rank  as  an  opinion — ^rery 
generally  entertained  amongst  a  certain  class  of  phrenolo- 
gists ;  and  I  confess  that  it  was,  at  one  time,  no  stranger  to 
my  own  mind.  Yet  it  is  evidently  one  which  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  impartial  scrutiny*  Nothing  in  the  application  of 
Phrenology  which  is  not  immoral,  can  be  derogatory  to  iu 
dignity  as  a  science.     All  sciences  have  their  related  axts ; 
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mnd  inquiry  would  show  that  most  of  the  gfeat  men  whom 
the  world  delights  to  honour  for  their  labours  in  the  cause  of 
science,  have  at  least  at  one  period  of  their  lives — t*  e.  white 
they  toere  achietmig  their  greatneeSj — ^been  practical  men 
who  followed  the  arts  respectively  related  to  the  various  sci* 
ences  whose  principles  they  expounded,  and  whose  bounda* 
ries  they  eularged.  The  physician,  what  is  he  but  the  practi* 
cal  physiologist  ?  The  surgeon,  but  the  practical  anatomist  ? 
The  lawyer,  but  the  practical  jurist?  Is  it,  then,  anything 
derogatory  to  the  science  of  physiology,  and  anatomy,  and 
jurisprudence,  that  their  votaries  are  physiciansi  surgeons,  and 
lawyers,  who  live  by  their  practice  f  The  question  excites  a 
smile.  Yet  therein  is  the  difference  between  their  cases  and 
that  of  the  practical  phrenologist  who  lives  by  his  profession  ? 
As  far  as  the  principle  contended  for  is  concerned,  I  can  see 
none. 

But  the  clear  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that,  unless  he  had  an 
faicome  altogether  independent  of  hb  profession  as  a  phrenolo- 
gist, uo  one  could  give  his  time  wholly  to  the  science  without 
deriving  from  it  the  means  of  support  In  no  other  way  can 
die  poor  man  be  retained  as  an  efficient  advocate  and  propaga- 
tor. And  let  no  phrenologist  say,  **  He  is  not  wanted/'  He 
may  be  the  very  man  required ;  moulded  by  nature  for  the 
\  express  purpose,  and  carrying  the  credentials  of  his  mission 
written  by  her  finger  in  phrenological  characters  on  his  frame. 
However  much  we  may  practically  forget  it,  **  the  rank  is  but 
the  guinea's  stamp ;"  the  mav  is  every  thing ;  He  is  always 
wanted*  But,  to  assume  for  him  a  less  ambitious  position,— 
one  which  will  quadrate  better  with  common  experience,— 
let  us  simply  say,  that  he  has  an  active,  well<»rganised,  not 
undisciplined  brain ;  has  seized  upon  the  principles  of  Phre* 
oology,  become  satisfied  of  their  truth,  and  felt  upon  himself 
tlieir  beneficial  ^influence.  He  sees  their  universal  application 
and  the  immeasurable  advantages  which  would  result  to  so* 
ciety  from  it,  and  is  fired  with  the  hope  of  being  instrumental 
to  their  introduction.  But  he  is  poor,  and  without  name  or 
note  among  mankind ;  and  unless  deriving  support  from  his 
labours  he  cannot  labour.  How^oi  the  manner  of  the  thing 
seems  now  the  only  question  remaining — How  shall  he  best 
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accomplish  the  double  purpose  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  If  he 
attempt  to  do  so  by  lecturing,  who  will  give  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  Aim, — ^The  unknown,  the  undistinguished?  who  in 
a  community  of  traffickers,  will  pay  for  a  commodity  of  the 
▼alue  of  which  they  hare  no  a  priori  means  of  judging  /  The 
idea  is  preposterous;  if  he  clear  the  expenses  of  hall  and  ad- 
vertisemenf,  he  may  be  thankful.  But  by  virtue  of  his  sci- 
ence, he  know^  that,  the  barrier  before  Acquisttiveness  being 
removed,  curiosity  will  operate  comparatively  unchecked  a- 
mong  the  people,  and  bring  him  an  audience.  He  therefore 
lectures  gratuitously;  the  requisite  opportunity  is  afforded  him; 
he  enlists  the  reason  and  sympathy  of  his  hearers  in  favour  of 
the  novel  doctrines ;  he  demonstrates  their  eminently  practi- 
cal character,  and  shows  that  their  beneficial  application 
is  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  will' make  their  acquain- 
tance. The  seed  falls  not  wholly  into  bad  ground;  many 
are  stimulated  to  inquiry ;  and  though  not  a  few  may  seek 
him  for  the  gratification  of  a  vulgar  curiosity,  others  from  an 
enlightened  desire  to  know  more  of  the  subject,  call  upon  him, 
and  test  his  ability  and  the  truth  of  his  science  by  an  appeal 
to  their  own  organizations.  Those  who  thus  apply  to  him  by 
whatever  motive  influenced,  cannot  with  justice  expect  the 
phrenologist  to  spend  his  time  on  them  without  compensation : 
**  Verily  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  ;'*  the  physician 
takes  his  fee ;  the  lawyer  his ;  why  not  the  phrenologist  ? 
Now,  he  finds,  a  fertile  field  has  been  opened  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  talents ;  his  personal  necessities  are  adequate- 
ly provided  for  by  the  product  of  his  honest  labour ;  he 
spreads  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  its  vast 
importance  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  and  a  most  extensiye 
series  of  organological  observations  are  literally  thrust  upon 
him,  by  which, — ^for  herein  his  character  is  at  stake  and  his 
faculties  are  necessarily  vigorously  exerted, — ^he  acquires  a 
prodigious  facility  and  accuracy  of  manipulation  and  predica- 
tion, and  compasses  what  Mr.  Combe  justly  considers  the 
first  step — ^the  second,  and  the  third  step — to  the  formation  of 
the  true  phrenologist.  And  thus  are  all  his  objects  legitimate- 
ly, honourably,  efficiently  accomplished. 
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Let  it  not  be  snpposed  that  this  is  a  mere  fancy  sketch.  It  is 
no  such  thing;  bnt  has  more  prototypes  than  one,  probably  as 
well  in  this  country  as  in  the  United  states.  '  There  at  least 
they  are  to  be  met  with^  I  hare  met  them.  But,  of  all  with 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intercourse  in  that  country,  the 
most  generally  competent  was  without  doubt,  the  present  ed- 
itor and  proprietor  of  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  0.  S. 
Fowler.  Perhaps  no  phrenologist  in  any  country  has  attain- 
ed greater  facility  and  correctness  as  a  manipulator  than  be 
has  done ;  certainly  no  one  that  I  have  heard  of  has  made  so 
many  remarkable  At'/f,  to  use  an  expressive  though  some^ 
what  vulgar  term,  in  the  predication  of  character  from  the  de*> 
velopement  of  the  head  $  and  no  one  has  displayed  more  on- 
tiring  zeal,  or  made  relatively  greater  sacrifices,  in  dissemi- 
nating the  phrenological  doctrines.  Of  him,  and  of  his  prac- 
tice as  a  <<  head-reader,''  I  hope  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
will  not  be  averse  to  learn  something.  The  history  of  the 
condition  of  the  science  in  any  place  always  involves  some- 
thing of  its  professors ;  and  vice  versa.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  condition  of  Phrenology  in  the 
States — ^what  practical  men  have  done  and  are  doing  ibr  it—* 
that  I  would  now  speak  of  him.  But  it  is  to  his  practice  that 
I  would  especially  direct  attention  ^  for  therein  will  be  found 
very  marked  differences  from  the  procedure  of  the  practical 
phrenologists  of  this  country ;  and  as  these  differences  appear 
to  be  improvements  well  worthy  adoption  by  the  latter,  they 
will  probably  by  them  be  received  as  such  and  adopted  ac- 
cordingly. Permit  me,  however,  by  way  of  introduction, 
briefly  to  advert  to  his  personal  history  as  a  phrenologist. 

It  was  while  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts, 
and  j  ust  before  entering  upon  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
that  Mr.  Fowler's  attention  was  first  seriously  directed  to 
Phrenology.  Possessed  of  an  active  well  organised  brain,  he 
)j  rasped  the  subject  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and  had  no  sooner 
mastered  its  principles  than  he  applied  them  to  the  discrimi- 
nation and  explanation  of  the  characters  of  his  fellow-stu^ 
dents  and  teachers  with  great  success.  On  leaving  college, 
be  was  urged  to  lecture  on  the  subject.     He  did  so ;  an4 
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thencefonratd  became  entirely  devoted  to  its  diffusion,  b 
conjunction  with  his  brother,  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  who  is 
equally  distinguished  as  a  practical  phrenologist,  though  appa* 
reniiy  less  regardful  of  the  literature  of  the  science,  he  travers- 
ed the  principal  part  of  his  own  country  and  the  Canadas  lectur- 
ing and  manipulating,  and  cdlecting  facts  and  specimens  in 
proof  and  illustration  of  its  truth.  His  course,  as  may  be  im- 
agined, was  not  free  from  difficulties.  The  usual  barriers 
which  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  oppose  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  new  truths,  had  to  be  levelled  or  surmounted ; 
and  many  and  severe  were  the  tests  to  which  he  and  his  bro* 
ther  were  subjected  by  stubborn  incredulity.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  has  this  been  carried  in  America,  that  audi- 
ences have  been  found  who  demanded  not  only  an  examina- 
tion before  them  of  any  stranger  from  their  body,  but  that 
such  examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  lecturem  bKnd-^ 
folded!  Tet,  such  is  the  precision  these  gentlemen,  by  their 
extensive  practice,  have  attained,  and  such  their  confidence 
of  the  actual  verity  of  the  details  of  Phrenology — a  confidence 
always  in  proportion  to  Ae  practical  ability  of  the  student^— 
that  Aey  have  frequently-^ ways  when  required — submitted 
even  to  this  test  But  not  only  this:  the  one  brother  has 
been  taken  away  and  kept  in  another  room,  whilst  the  other 
conducted  his  blindfold  examination ;  then  he  has  been  led 
forth  and  required  to  go  through  the  same  ordeal ;  and,  na- 
merous  as  are  the  instances  in  which  this  has  been  done, 
scarcely  a  single  mistake  has  been  made  by  them,  whilst 
when  marked  cases  have  been  submitted  to  them,  the  trudi 
of  Piirenology  has  been  strikingly  illustrated.  The  propriety 
of  submitting  to  such  exhibitions  as  these  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned; yet  when  strongly  marked  subjects  are  presented 
(and  these  are  always  stipulated  for)  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  favourable  issue. 

In  the  literature  of  the  science,  also,  as  already  hinted,  Mr. 
Fowler  has  of  late  years,  taken  a  somewhat  conspicuous  place 
amongst  the  phrenologists  of  America.  Besides  having  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  S.  Kirkham,  produced  a 
work  of  upwards  of  400  pages,  entitled  **  Phrenology  Proved, 
Illustrated,  and  Applied,"  which,  in  course  of  a  few  years,  has 
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gone  through  tea*  editions,  he  has  contributed  several  able 
articles  to  the  American  Phrenological  Journal,  and  written 
a«l  publi^ed  a  lecture  on  <<  Phrenology  versus  Intemper- 
ance/' one  on  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  matrimony,  and 
another  on  its  application  to  education ;  all  which  are  at  prear* 
ent  in  considerable  demand,  and  have  already  gone  through 
two  or  three  editions*  Tliose  who  receive  the  American 
Jouraai  will  have  observed,  by  a  notice  at  the  dose  of  voL 
ill.,  that  it  owed  its  existence,  up  to  Septembpri  1841,  to  the 
generous  devotion  of  him  and  his  brother,  who  as  proprietorSf 
are  aaid  to  have  sunk  several  thousand  doUars  in  sustaining  it* 
Up  to  diat  period  it  had  been  very  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Allen  ; 
but  it  is  now  owned  and  edited  solely  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Fowler 
hima^,  who  seems  determined  to  continue  it,  at  whatever 
cost,  through  the  present  year  at  least ;  thereby,  as  he  states, 
to  give  a  farther  opportunity  lor  an  answer  to  the  question^ 
^  WiB  the  American  public  sustain  a  Phrenological  Journal  ?^ 
I  have  something  to  say  with  reference  to  this  periodical, 
which  I  think  has  not  improved  under  Mr.  F.'s  management; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  that  subject.  Mr.  FoW'^ 
hft  18  now  settled  in  New^York,  where  he  has  formed  an  ex« 
tensive  collection  of  easts,  skulls,  ftc.,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  jEree  of  charge ;  and  where  he  vigorously  continues  his 
mrittform  labours  in  the  cause  he  has  so  zealously  espoused. 
Perhaps— if  I  might  assume  the  highest  privilege  of  friends 
ship,  and  point  to  defects — ^he  attempts  too  much^-^has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire ;''  hence,  evident  haste  and  immaturity 
characterise  most  of  the  productions  of  his  pen.t  Neverthe 
less,  it  is  just  to  add,  that  in  his  works  these  defects  are  am* 
ply  compensated  by  the  healthy  exhilirating  freshness  and 
enthusiasm  which  a  mind  literally  overflowing  with  its  sub- 
ject imparts ;  and  assuredly,  no  generous  mind  can  rise  from 
their  perusal  without  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  an  occarional 
grammatical  lapsus,  a  familiar  Jonaihanismj  of  ezpresion,  or 
a  premature  confidence  in  the  dogmata  of  his  subject,  they 
have  much  in  their  pithy,  spirited,  perspicuous  exposition 
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and  application  of  principles,  to  recommend  them.  It  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  mtdtiplicity  of  his  oocopations  to  men* 
tion,  that,  besides  giving  a  close  attention  to  his  profesnonal 
duties  as  practical  phrenologist  and  editor  of  the  Joomal,  he 
was,  while  I  resided  in  New  York)  editing  a  repablicaiion  of 
Dr.  Combe's  Physiology,  with  notes  by  himself;  revising  and 
cxtondtAg  his  lecCnres  on  matrimony  mid  education  for  forth- 
coming new  editions ;  and  lecturing  twice  a-week  on  phreno- 
logy and  its  applications  to  audiences  of  from  one  to  seveml 
hundred  persons. 

Thus  far  of  him  personally.  Let  me  now  revert  to  his 
practice,  and  present  some  of  the  grounds  of  the  fiivouiable 
opinion  of  it  already  exfHressed. 

In  examining  an  individual^  his  first  observation  has  Iefe^ 
ence  to  the  temperament  In  this  he  attends  not  eo  much  to 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  skin,  eyes,  and  so  forth,  as  to  the  de* 
velopement  and  condition  of  the  vital  organs  contained  in  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.  It  is  obvious  that  the  functiooil 
energy  of  the  brain  will  depend  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon 
the  quality,  and,  wiihin  certain  limits,  the  quantity,  of  blood 
eupplied  to  iu  Hence  the  propriety  of  giving  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  stflteof  the  organs  which  manufacture  and  distrib- 
ute the  blood, '  when  predicating  the  quality  of  the  mental 
functions.  Cmieris  paribus^  he  will  possess  the  greatest  men- 
tal efficiency  who  has  the  most  perfect  vital  apparatus.  This 
is  a  matter  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  general  $  bat  as  I 
purpose  devoting  a  distinct  article  to  a  sketch  and  criticism 
of  Mr.  Fowler's  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  it  must  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  hsi 
beyond  any  phrenologist  I  have  ever  met,  has  approximated 
precision  in  his  judgment  of  the  influence  of  temperament  up- 
on the  mental  manifestations ;  and  therein  is  one  secret  of  his 
success  as  a  practical  man. 

Having  scrutinized  the  temperament,  he  next  in  general 
measures  the  horisontal  circumference  of.  the  head  with  a 
tape ;  for  all  other  measurements  he  tiusts  to  his  organs  of 
Size.  This  done,  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  required  to  tell  it,  he 
reads  off  the  prevailing  dispositions  and  talents  of  the  individ- 
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ualS}  as  indicated  by  his  cranial  derelopement,  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  one  wonid  from  a  book,  and  in  language  so 
plain,  direct,  unequivocal,  that  should  he  make  any  mistake^ 
or  should  any  apparent  discrepancy  exist  between  the  devel- 
opment  and  actual  manifestations,  he  is  caught  on  the  hip  at 
once  or  the  seeming  fallacy  of  the  science  is  immediately  de- 
tected ;  for  he  leaves  neither  himself  nor  it  any  loop4iole  for 
escape.  But  for  himself  he  seeks  no  escape ;  if  he  err,  he 
errs,  and  ^'  there's  an  end  on't ;''  and  as  for  the  science,  when 
any  improbable  discrepancy  is  alleged  by  the  person  examin- 
ed, or  his/riendSf  the  quiet  reply  is,  <<  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
have  gone  accordii^  to  the  cerebral  developement ;  and  if 
Phrenology  cannot  stand  in  that  way,  let  it  fidi.''  But  it  falls* 
not;  for,  in  alisost  every  instance  where  any  thing  of  this 
kind  has  occurred,  subsequent  events  have  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  phrenologist ;  and  when  the  deficiency  of  Con* 
aeientiousness  has  been  the  predication  impugned  (a  frequent 
case),  the  very  denial  itself  has  been  found  but  another  illu»* 
tiation  of  the  phrenological  truth.  This  straighiforwaid,  un« 
compromising  reliance  upon  the  certain  verity  of  I%renology 
— though  perhaps  he  carries  it  a  little  too  far,  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  finest  traits  in  Mr.  Fowler's  character  as  a  practi- 
cal phrenologist.  The  iis  and  hots,  the  may^bes,  should-bes, 
and  other  indefinite  terms,  which  disfigure  so  many  phrenolo- 
gical predications,  find  no  vocabulary ;  but  the  direct  and  un« 
equivocal  ^  you  are,''  or  <*  he  is,"  distinguiriied  for  this  or 
that^  is  his  form  of  expression. 

But  what  distinguishes  his  practice  most  of  all  from  that  of 
other  phrenologists  is,  that  whereas  /Aey,  besides  the  oral  pre- 
dication, give  only  either  a  mere  chart  containing  the  names 
and  functions  of  the  organs,  with  the  relative  size  of  each  in 
the  person  examined,  marked  opposite,— or  a  simple  written 
predication,  without  the  sizes  of  the  organs ;  Ae,  for  no  great- 
er fee,  gives  a  book  containing  sixty  IStno  pages  of  elosety 
printed  letterpress,  and  six  pages  of  engravings,  explanato^ 
ry  and  illustrative  of  the  science ;  in  which  book  several 
pages  are  appropriated  for  a  statement  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  organs ;  and  the  matter  of  these  pages  is  such,  that  any 
one  with  very  little  attention  might  infer  the  character  of  the 
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person  examined  almost  as  well  as  the  phrenologist  himsriil 
Esteeming  this  hook  hy  far  the  most  valuable  distinction  of 
Mr*  Fowler's  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  means  are  really  pre- 
sented to  the  parties  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prm- 
ciples  upon  which  the  phrenologist  predicates  their  own  cha- 
racters, I  will  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  as  briefly  as  b 
compatible  with  the  olgect  of  inciting  the  professional  men  oo 
this  side  the  Atlantic  to,  as  ikr  as  advisable  in  their  practiee, 
*«  go  ^nd  do  likewise.' "  • 

Pages  1  to  9  inclusive,  contain  a  concise  elementary  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  science  $  pp.  10  to  27,  a  valum- 
ble  chapter  upon  the  temperaments  (of  which  more  henaf> 
ler) ;  pp.  S8  to  35,  remarks  upon  the  influences  of  parentage^ 
diet,  health,  medicines,  phymcal  exercise,  and  education,  aad 
on  phjrsiognomy,  the  natural  language  of  the  organs,  &e. ;  pp. 
M  to  53,  an  analysis  and  classification  of  the  faculties,  in 
which  their  functions  are  descritied  in  seven  degrees  of  power 
corresponding  with  the  relative  sixes  of  their  organs,  (of  this 
more  presently):  then  follow  the  six  pages  of  illustrative  cuts, 
of  which  there  axe/ariy-iufo,  marked  by  figures  from  I  ap- 
wards,-^ut  1  shewing  the  locations,  numbers,  and  abbrevi- 
ated namerof  the  organs;  f,  their  general  divisions  or  dasst* 
fieation ;  3  and  4,  occipital  and  frontal  views  of  the  organs ; 
and  all  the  rest  aie  portraits  of  distinguished  and  notorious 
characters — ^philosophers,  statesmen,  thieves  and  mnrderer»— 
and  of  the  skulls  of  several  of  the  lower  animals,  &c. ;  while 
the  concluding  seven  pages  are  filled  with  succinctly  detailed 
pathological  cases  relating  to  the  cerebral  organs,  of  which 
Mr.  Fowler  remurks, — ^*  No  reasoning  mind  can  resist  or  evade 
the  force  of  these  and  simUar  facis^  stubborn,  actual  facts, 
with  names  and  dates  attached ;  nor  can  they  be  explained 
away,  except  by  admitting  the  truth  of  Phrenology.'' 

And  for  this  book,  with  the  relative  sizes  of  the  organs  of 
tlie  individual  examined  marked  in  figures,  and  the  oral  pre- 
dication of  character,  Mr.  Fowler's  charge  is  only  one  dollar^ 
or  about  48.  6d.  sterling, — a  fact  sufficiently  indicative  of  his 
being  influenced  to  the  profession  of  practical  phrenologist  by 
other  motives  than  the  desire  of  making  money.  When,  how* 
ever,  in  addition  to  tlie  above,  he  write*  the  predication  at 
leiiglb|  his  charge  is  three  dollars. 


Bat,  in  falfflment  of  my  promise,  and  to  gtre  a  better  idea 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  a 
chapter  of  this  Uttle  book  already  but  barely  mentioned.  I 
refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
faculties.  It  wis  stated  that  in  this  the  functions  of  the  fiatcul* 
ties  were  described  in  seven  degrees  of  power,  corresponding 
with  the  relative  sizes  of  the  organs,  litis  description  is,  I 
betievei  the  only  attempt  of  the  kind  made  by  phrenologists, 
and  perhaps  it  Reserves  a  tittle*  illustration.*  The  difficuhy 
of  the  tas^  must  at  once  be  granted ;  and  though  Mr.  F. 
may  not  have  completely  succeeded  in  surmounting  that  diffih 
culty>  stU  his  attempt  deserves  commendation^  and  it  may  yet 
lead  to  a  more  perfect  execution  of  its  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  in  reftrence  to  language,  is  not  an  unfavoura* 
ble  ^>ecimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  this  part  of  the 
book:— • 

^  35, 33.  LA9ocrAos.r— power  of  expresnng  ideas,  feelings, 
&c.,  by  means  of  words ;  attaching  means  to  signs,  &c. ;  ver* 
bal  memory ;  desire  and  ability  to  talk.    P.  222. 

**  AvBRAos. — Can  communicate  his  ideas  tolerably  well, 
yet  finds  some  difficulty ;  uses  common  words ;  can  write  bet- 
ter than  speak. 

**  Full. — Commands  a  (air  share  of  words,  yet  uses  famil- 
iar expressi<»is ;  is  neither  fluent  nor  the  reverse ;  when  ex- 
cited, expresses  himself  freely,  yet  not  copiously.  P.  227$ 
cut  6* 

^Labob. — ^Is  a  free,  easy,  ready,  fluent  talker  and  speaker; 
usee  good  language ;  commits  easily ;  seldom  hesitates  for 
words.    P«  224 1  c  5,7,  SO. 

^  Vert  Lakoe.  Has  by  nature  an  astonishing  command 
of  words,  copiousness  and  eloquence  of  expressiott*  and  ver- 
bal memory }  quotes  with  ease ;  is  an  incessant  talker ;  has 
tod  many  words.    P.  22^ ;  c  11, 40, 41. 

^  MonsEATX.  Often  hesitates  for  words ;  en^ploys  too  few  $ 
may  write  well  and  be  a  critical  linguhtf  but  cannot  be  an 
easy  fluent  speaker*    P.  228. 

^  Stf ALL.    Employs  few  words,  and  these  commonplace ; 

*  Except  hf  copyists.— Au.  £d. 
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in  speakiogi  hesitates  much ;  is  barren  of  expression ;  omh 
inits  slowly.    P.  tM. 

^  Vbst  Shai»x..  Can  harcUy  remember  or  use  words  at  all 
or  read.    P.  M9.*^ 

The  large  number  ($5)  before  the  name  of  the  organ,  is  the 
number  according  to'Mr.  Fowler's  arrangement ;  the  small  oae 
(ss)  is  the  number  according  to  Spursheim's,  The  figures  at 
the  ends  of  the  paragraphs  refer  to  the  page  of  the  large  work, 
'<  Phrenology  Proved/'  ftc,  where  the  subject  is  more  fullf 
treated^  and  to  the  annexed  cuts,  in  which  the  various  degrees 
of  development  of  the  organs  are  illustrated.  All  the  oigans 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  this,  and  their  relative  sizes 
in  the  individual  under  examination  are  marked  in  figures 
from  1  to  7,  corresponding  to  dieir  degree  of  size^  from  eciy 
amaU  to  pery  Jargef  soch  figures  being  placed  opposite  tte 
paragraphs  to  which  they  refer;  for  example,  were  the  ergaa 
of  Language  in  the  person  examined  only  moderate,  the  fig- 
ure 3,  which  denotes  ^  modemte"  in  the  scale,  would  be  plao* 
ed  opposite  the  paragmph  commenced  by  that  word  in  the 
above  quotation }  and  so  of  all  the  others.  The  sign  plus  (+) 
and  minus  ( — )j  are  used  in  addition  to  the  figures  in  certain 
cases ;  the  one,  when  the  organ  is  larger,  the  other  when  it  is 
smaller,  than  the  figure  denotes,  but  not  sufficiently  eo  to 
warrant  a  different  figure. 

In  the  above  quotation,  lynx-eyed  criticism  will  doubtless 
find  something  to  strain  at.  Under  the  head  ^<  Vxar  Labqe,'' 
for  instance,  it  is  said  the  person  will  be  ''an  incessant  talker," 
and  ''have  too  many  words."  Now,  every  phr^iologist 
knows  that  these  results  follow  only  certain  eombinatumM  of 
the  faculties ;  that  persons  may  have  the  organs  of  Language 
of  that  degree  of  size,  without  by  any  means  being  "  incessant 
talkers;"  n»y,  they  may  even  be  taciturn;  but  then  tbey 
have  the  ability  to  talk  with  ease  and  fluency  when  the  occa- 
sion requires  it.  These  inaccurades,  however,  which  are  al* 
most  inseparable  from  9ach  a.  condensed  abstract  as  this^  aie 
explained  in  the  large  work  (to  which  reference  is  made), 
where  the  phenomena  of  the  combined  ajstion  of  the  faculties 
are  more  fu}ly  dessribod.  But  even  here  the  inaccuracy  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  since,  as  a  general  rule,  each  clause 
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of  the  sentence,  marked  by  a  semicolon,  has  reference  to  a  dif- 
ferent combination. 

Let  it  be  considered  then,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
come  to  the  Fowlers  for  examination,  is  very  great — several 
thousands  annually;  that  every  one  of  these  takes  away 
with  him  a  copy  of  this  or  of  their  large  work,  filled  up  as  de- 
scribed, and  that  many  of  these  persons  are  men  of  high  edu- 
cation and  intelligence — most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  law- 
yers, divines,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  coun- 
try, having  passed  through  Mr.  Fowler's  hands,  and  been 
startled  by  the  felicity  with  which,  while  in  entire  ignorance 
of  who  they  were,  he  discriminated  the  talents  for  which  they 
were  respectively  distinguished.  Let  it  be  considered  farther, 
that  these  operations  are  not  confined  to  one  locaUty,  but  ex- 
tend throughout  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  in  addition 
to  this  lectures  always  accompany  manipulations^ — and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  practical  phrenologists  have  aided 
vastly  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  and  that  the 
beneficial  influence  of  their  labours  has  hitherto  been  much 
underrated.  I  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  such  men— and  there 
are  others  such — what  has  now  been  shewn  will  be  a  means 
of  leading  to  a  revision  of  the  popular  judgment  against  the 
profession. 

In  Mr.  Fowler's  book,  there  is  a  claim  made  to  the  discov- 
ery of  two  new  organs.  Of  these  and  their  functions,  and  of 
the  alleged  discovery  of  a  number  more  organs  by  means  of 
Mesmerism,  maintained  by  him  and  other  American  phreno- 
logists, I  may  with  the  editor's  leave,  say  something  in  a 
future  paper.  I  fear  this  has  already  attained  too  great 
length. 

That  the  opinions  above  put  forth  may  be  estimated  at  no 
more  than  their  proper  value,  it  should  be  added,  that  though 
I  was  upwards  of  six  months  on  the  other  shore  of  the  Atlan- 
tic— ^firom  22d  Nov.  1841  to  31st  May,  1842— two  months  on- 
ly of  that  time  were  devoted  to  observation  in  the  United 
States,  my  principal  object  having  been  a  commercial  visit  to 
Canada.  One  of  these  months  was  occupied  in  Albany,  Uti- 
ca,  and  other  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  Boston 
and  Lowell,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  other  was 
25 
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passed  wholly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  I  had  daily 
opportunities  (of  which  1  frequently  took  advantage)  of  visit- 
ing Mr.  Fowler's  museum,  and  witnessing  his  phrenological 
examinations. 

Liverpool,  October,  1842. 


ARTICLE  IV- 

From  the  London  <<  People's  Phrenological  Journal.^ 

Cases  and  Facts. 

Sixteen  Yeare*  Phrenological  Experiencet  hy  the  Rev*  Henry  Clarktf  of 

Chorleyt  Lancashire, 

Sir, — The  heading  represents  what  our  Scottish  neighboursr 
would  significantly  call  "  a  real  fact ;''  and  to  induce  your 
phrenological  friends  to  communicate  bona  fide  facts  in  illus- 
tration, and  for  the  advancement  of  true  mental  philosophy,  is 
the  object  of  your  very  excellent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
1st  of  April.  That  article  would  have  abundantly  satisfied 
my  mind,  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject  previously  existed  there 
that  very  many  of  the  alleged  facts  of  professed  phrenologists 
are  mere  fancies.  I  have  my  fancies  too,  but  I  will  not  pre- 
sent them  to  you  as  facts. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  then,  I  was  sojourning  for  a  few  weeks 
in  Cornwall.  One  wet  day  made  me  a  prisoner  within  doors, 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  me  into  contact  with  a  large 
book,  on  a  subject  of  which,  till  then,  I  had  never  heard.  A 
theme  so  new  and  strange  soon  wholly  engrossed  my  thoughts, 
and  although  not  ten  in  the  morning  when  I  began  its  perusal, 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  carry  me  in  his  boat  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea  to  my  lodgings,  found  me  at  nine  in  the  evening 
so  riveted  to  my  wet-day  companion,  that  he  had  twice  to 
intimate  his  intention  of  going  without  me,  ere  I  laid  down  the 
volume.  Not  long  had  we  arrived  at  my  domicile,  when  my 
friend  gravely  informed  the  company  present*  consisting  of 
four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  that  1  was  one  of  those  curious 
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persons  who  could  tell  everything  respecting  a  person's  cha- 
racter from  an  examination  of  the  head. 

Not  imagining  that  this  statement  could  pass  for  anything 
but  a  joke,  or  lead  to  any  other  result  than  a  laugh,  I  treated 
it  icTthe^character  of  the  former,  and  it  met  with  a  hearty 
complement  of  the  latter.  Not  so  the  ladies.  They  received 
the  information  as  sober  verity ;  in  proof  of  which,  one  of  the 
four  ladies  was  singled  out  by  the  rest,  and  presented  by  her 
own  request  for  examination.  Having  allowed  judgment  to 
go  by  default,  I  found  it  was  now  too  late  to  obtain  a  reversal 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  me,  by  protesting  th^t  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  art.  The  disclaimer  was  held  to  be  overruled 
by  a  positive  assurance  from  my  friend,  that  when  he  came 
to  fetch  me  across  the  water,  he  found  me  so  intent  on  a  book 
with  a  great  many  cuts  of  heads  in  it,  that  he  could  hardly  get 
me  away ;  and  he  was  quite  certain  I  must  be  one  of  those 
who  studied  the  new  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  examining  the 
head.  Neither  my  serious  asseveration,  that  I  had  never  till 
that  day  heard  of  this  method  of  judging  of  the  various  men- 
tal powers  by  the  size  and  form  of  the  head,  nor  any  declara- 
tion that  nothing  like  fortune-telling  had  I  found  in  the  work 
referred  to,  would  suffice  to  exonerate  me  from  exercising  my 
supposed  skill  in  what  they  called  bumpology :  I  must  tell  the 
ladies  all  about  their  heads. 

The  lady  who  stepped  forth  as  the  voluntary  subject  of  my 
first  essay,  I  had  never  before  seen.  But,  on  looking  at  her  in 
a  sort  of  despair  of  being  able  to  draw  a  single  inference  from 
her  head,  as  I  had  really  read  all  day  without  becoming  aware 
that  I  possessed  the  means, — the  system  itself,  as  a  new  view 
of  mental  philosophy,  having  engaged  alone  my  attention, 
and  its  operative  application  having  been  quite  overlooked, 
—I  was  struck  by  the  very  great  similarity  between  the  form 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  and  that  in  one  of  the  plates 
in  the  work  which  I  had  been  reading.  Catching  at  this  straw 
to  save  myself,  I  said,  "  Ladies,  positively  I  know  nothing  on 
the  subject,  but  now  I  do  remember  that  there  is  a  head  with 
a  large  portion  overhanging  the  neck  behind  like  this  lady's, 
which,  the  writer  says,  indicates  an  excessive  fondness  for 
children,  and  which,  when  not  duly  regulated^  leads  to  the 
spoiling  of  them." 
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With  expressions  of  great  astonishment,  the  other  ladies 
assured  me  that  the  subject  under  my  inspection  was  the  mo- 
ther of  four  children,  whom  she  was  notorious  for  fondling, 
indulging,  and  spoiling.  Evidence  that  their  statement  was 
true,  subsequently  came  in  abundance  under  my  own  eyes. 

Another  of  these  ladies  then  insisted  on  my  examining  her 
head ;  and  on  looking  at  the  same  part,  which  was  the  only 
part  that  I  had  carefully  noticed  in  the  book,  I  observed  so 
complete  a  contrast,  a  head  so  straight  up  from  the  narrow 
neck,  that  I  ventured  to  affirm,  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
my  author  and  his  plates,  this  lady  must  be  void  of  fondness 
for  children.    '^Oh,  she  cannot  bear  them,"  exclaimed  her 
sister ;  '*but  if  you  can  tell  all  about  us  in  this  way,  I  will  not 
have  my  head  examined.''    So  here  my  labours  for  that  time 
ended.    But  here,  too,  in  fact  they  began ;  for  this  adventure 
determined  me  to  study  the  science  of  phrenology.    I  consi- 
dered that  if  it  were  true  that  there  were  clear  undeceiving 
external  indications  of  internal  mental  powers,  the  former 
must  be  deserving  of  the  closest  and  most  persevering  atten- 
tion, and  would  furnish  the  knowledge  which  I  had  long 
sought  to  little  purpose  in  the  various  systems  of  metaphysics 
and  mental  philosophy.    Nor  have  I  been  disappointed.   Ne- 
ver have  I  since  found  a  healthy  head,  with  a  large  mass  of 
brain  immediately  above  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum,  but 
the  individual  was  passionately  fond  of  young  children.   And 
never  have  I  encountered  a  person  exceedingly  attached  co 
young  children  generally,  but  in  every  instance  in  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  back  part  of  the  head,  I 
have  found  the  part  in  question  large.    In  the  same  Telation 
of  disrelish  for  children,  and  a  small  proportion  of  brain  in  this 
part  of  the  head,  have  I  invariably  found  both  the  manifesta- 
tion and  the  organ :  vice  versa,  the  organ  and  the  manifesta- 
tion ;  and  the  cases  I  have  observed  in  England  and  Scotland 
amount  to  some  thousands. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  parts  of  the  head,  respecting 
which  my  observations  have  not  led  me  to  the  same  invariable 
results.  Among  these  are  those  termed  Time,  Tune,  Colour, 
Wit,  and  Hope.  But  the  parts  termed  Self-Esteem,  Firmness, 
Benevolence,  Caution,  Individuality,  Comparison,  Causality, 
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and  at  least  a  dozen  others^  I  have  always  found  to  correspond 
io  development  with  the  character. 

It  is  most  true,  that  I  have  again  and  again  found  the  esti- 
mates of  professed  phrenologists  very  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  manifestations.  But,  even  these  cases,  I  have  ascertained 
ia  every  instance  that  I  have  been  enabled  fully  to  investigate, 
to  yield  this  evidence  to  the  truth  of  phrenology, — that  there 
-was  something  in  the  organs  of  the  examiner  which  incapaci- 
tated him  from  giving  a  correct  estimate  and  judgment  of  the 
head  of  another.  And  lest  I  should  be  misconstrued,  and  sup- 
posed to  insinuate  that  I  am  an  infallible  judge^  let  me  state 
the  facts,  that  my  organ  of  form  is  indifferent,  and  my  percep- 
tion of  form  is  far  from  good ;  so  I  am  deficient  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  readily  and  accurately  estimating  the  form  of  the  head^ 
and  the  individual  organs.  But,  to  remedy  in  part  this  de- 
fect, I  take  more  time  and  pains,  and  more  severely  task  my 
individuality,  locality,  and  reflecting  powers.  The  difierence 
in  tact  and  accuracy  between  one  manipulator  and  another, 
would  often  not  only  have  astounded  me  but  staggered  my 
faith  in  phrenology,  if  I  had  not  had  full  in  my  view  the  fact^ 
that  such  differences  were  always  conjoined  with  correspond- 
ing differences  in  the  organs  of  the  manipulators'  heads.  If 
the  lower  part  of  one's  forehead  greatly  preponderated  over 
the  upper,  he  would  catch  at  once  an  organ  or  two,  and 
bound  instantly  at  numerous  conclusions  respecting  the  capac- 
ity and  character  of  the  individual  under  his  inspection.  If 
the  upper  part  of  the  manipulator's  forehead  decidedly  ex- 
ceeded the  lower,  then  the  result  was  a  defective  estimate  of 
the  head  which  he  was  examining,  and  much  theorizing  from 
the  respective  data.  Some  of  the  most  accurate  develope- 
ments  and  evolutions  of  character  that  I  have  witnessed,  have 
been  those  which  were  obtained  by  two  phrenologists,  both 
having  lai^e  active  heads,  but  one  endowed  with  more  per- 
ceiving than  reflecting,  and  the  other  more  reflecting  than 
perceiving ;  the  former  being  the  chief  though  joint  conductor 
of  the  manipulation,  the  latter,  the  principal  manager  of  the 
comparison  of  the  relative  powers,  and  of  the  judgment  to 
be  given. 

Whenever  the  manipulator's  self-esteem  has  greatly  pre-; 
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ponderated  over  his  benevolence  and  reflecting  organs,  and 
especially  if  his  cautiousness  were  poor  and  his  combativeness 
large,  I  have  observed  that  his  decisions  on  the  amount  of  or- 
gans, and  their  composition  of  character,  were  mostly  positive 
but  unsatisfactory  assertions.  Many  a  time  have  I  had  my 
own  head  examined  by  phrenologists  whom  I  observed  to 
differ  much  in  these  and  other  organs,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining how  their  dissimilarities  would  affect  their  esti- 
mate of  my  organs  and  capabilities ;  and  although  no  one  of 
them  ever  pronounced  an  organ  small  which  another  had  de- 
cided to  be  large,  or  the  reverse ;  yet  the  opinion  given  has, 
within  certain  limits,  varied  in  its  modifications  with  the  pe- 
culiar developement  of  the  manipulator.  The  nearer  the 
phrenological  practitioner  has  approached  to  a  superior  devel- 
opment of  all  the  organs  that  can  aid  in  the  manipulation  and 
in  the  deduction  of  talents  and  tendencies,  the  nearer  have  I 
always  remarked  his  judgment  to  approach  thesubsequently  as- 
certained realities  of  the  case.  One  professed  phrenologist  I 
know,  told  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  that  the  latter 
has  the  organs  of  inductive  faith !  Was  the  former  not  de- 
fective in  some  of  the  organs  which  constitute  an  accurate 
philosophical  phrenologist  ? 

Having  stated  above,  that  I  have  obtained  from  phrenolo- 
gy, knowledge  which  I  might  look  for  in  vain  among  preced- 
ing systems  of  mental  philosophy,  I  may  be  permitted  here  to 
state  some  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  I  now  possess,  but 
could  not  before  attain.  I  know  the  extent,  the  capabilities, 
the  deficiencies  and  peculiar  tendencies,  and  consequently  the 
best  mode  of  management  of  my  own  mental  powers.  This 
knowledge  neither  Locke,  Stewart,  nor  Brown  supply ;  they 
talk  wisely  and  well  of  mental  powers,  and  mental  phenome- 
na, and  offer  most  excellent  advice ;  but  they  give  no  data  by 
which  one  individual  may  ascertain  the  extent,  capabilities, 
deficiencies,  and  peculiar  tendencies  of  his  own  mind ;  and 
consequently,  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  furnish  to  each  the 
best  mode  of  managing  his  mind.  By  phrenology  I  have  also 
been  enabled  to  judge  of  the  talents,  temper,  and  tendencies 
of  those  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  without  waiting  for  a 
long  series  of  events  and  a  great  length  of  time  to  inforai  me 
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what  those  talents  and  tendencies  are.  This  did  not  the  pre- 
vious mental  philosophers  for  me.  Again  I  can  now  account 
for  the  conduct^  even  see  the  motives^  of  those  whose  heads 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining ;  in  very  many  cases 
for  which  my  former  tutors  gave  no  rules.  Farther,  I  have 
trained  youth  in  strict  accordance  with  the  best  principles  of 
education  that  former  mental  philosophy  could  adduce ;  and 
I  have  treated  others  according  to  the  light  and  injunctions  of 
phrenology,  and  have  invariably  found  the  latter  method  far 
superior  to  the  former,  and  much  more  efficient;  better  for 
the  instructor,  by  enabling  him  to  deal  with  the  scholar's  real 
capabilities,  instead  of  wasting  time  and  labour  on  imaginary 
powers,  and  better  for  the  pupil,  by  exonerating  him  from 
close  application  to  that  which  he  has  no  adequate  ability  to 
learn.  Formerly  I  thought,  as  most  teachers  now  do,  that 
habit  would  form  a,  child  into  almost  any  thing  desired ;  but 
now  I  know  that  habit  and  practice  can  only  make  the  most 
and  best  of  the  powers  possessed,  when  those  powers  have 
been  carefullly  estimated  and  trained  and  directed  according 
to  that  estimate.  Habit  and  practice  cannot;  as  my  experi- 
ence assures  me,  create  a  quick  perception  in  a  boy  with  a 
deficient  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  nor  much  reflection  in 
one  with  a  small  upper  part. 

With  confidence,  therefore,  I  can  by  the  testimony  of  six- 
teen years'  active  experimenting,  strongly  recommend  the 
study  of  phrenology  as  highly  interesting  and  greatly  advan- 
tageous, and  the  application  of  the  science  as  the  best  hand- 
maid of  education,  morals  and  religion,  that  the  human  mind 
can  employ. 

Trusting  that  other  practical  phrenologists  will  add  to  the 
stock  of  simple  facts,  which  with  a  design  so  laudable  and  be- 
nevolent you  purpose  to  be  accumulated,  and  wishing  you  a 
full  'measure  of  success,  I  am,  &c. — Extract  from  published 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Henrt  Clarke. 


Abstract  of  a  Paper  read  by  Mr,  DevilUf  before  the  Glaegow 

Phrenological  Association. 

Mr.  Delville  read  an  account  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
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a  change  had  been  produced  on  the  form  of  the  head  by  edu- 
cation and  moral  training,  in  illustration  of  which  he  exhibited 
the  principal  casts  referred  to  in  this  paper.  He  set  out  by 
explaining,  that  although  his  facts  were  of  a  very  striking 
kind,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  dispo- 
sitions could  in  all  cases  be  remodelled,  or  new  talents  con- 
ferred. The  brain  and  its  parts  have  their  limits  of  power^  and 
endeavours  to  make  them  work  beyond  their  strength,  most 
weaken  the  functions,  and  may  even,  if  pushed  too  far,  lead 
to  imbecility  and  structural  derangement  By  judicious  ma- 
nagement, however,  beneficial  changes  can  seldom  fail  to  be 
produced.  In  educating  children,  parents  and  teachers  often 
err  in  assuming  their  own  minds  as  a  type  of  that  of  the  spe- 
cies ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  much  toil  is  often  found  to  have  been 
tlirown  away.  Phrenology  is  useful  here,  and  also  in  enabling 
parents  to  see  the  propriety  of  not  over-working  the  cerebral 
organs  of  their  children.  In  the  head  of  a  young  gentleman, 
not  eight  years  old,  brought  to  Mr.  Deville  fifteen  years  ago 
for  examination,  he  found  a  fine  coronal  region  with  large 
Ideality,  Constructiveness,  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Even- 
tuality— five  perceptive  organs,  and  an  extraordinary  large 
organ  of  Language  ;  and  the  inference  was,  that  with  a  little 
study  he  would  be  a  fine  linguist,  and  that  he  might  cultivate 
with  success  the  highest  branches  of  literature.  Mr.  D.  re- 
commended repose  from  study  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  or 
otherwise  mental  weakness  might  be  the  result.  The  advice 
was  neglected,  and  the  youth  is  now  little  better  than  an  idiot. 
Another  case  is  that  of  6.  N.,  a  mentally  cultivated  boy, 
who  at  the  age  of  six  years  was  engaged,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Deville's,  by  the  late  Mr.  P — ,  of 
Liverpool,  to  perform  a  series  of  calculations.  Mr.  D.  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  not  over-working  the  boy's  organ  of 
Number,  but  the  hint  was  not  taken.  The  consequence  was, 
that  although  the  boy,  when  he  went  to  Liverpool,  could  give 
the  square  or  cube  of  two,  three,  or  more  numbers  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  perform  other  kinds  of  complicated  calculation, 
at  present,  as  Mr.  D.  was  informed  by  himself  a  few  weeks 
ago,  he  cannot  give  the  square  or  cube  of  numbers,  and  has 
not  sufficient  arithmetical  ability  even  to  fit  him  for  a  first-^ate 
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counting-house  clerk.  In  his  head,  the  organ  of  Number  is 
now  evidently  smaller  than  in  the  casts  taken  at  four  and  six 
years  of  age.  Innumerable  instances  of  a  like  nature  have 
fallen  under  Mr.  Deville's  observation.  After  detailing  that 
of  an  idiot,  endowed  with  a  talent  for  drawing,  he  proceeded 
to  illustrate,  by  the  following  cases,  the  position,  that  change 
of  cerebral  development  frequently  follows  change  of  training 
and  pursuits. 

1.  Casts  of  the  head  of  Mary  Sweet  were  taken  at  twelve 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  From  eight  to  twelve  she  displayed 
alternately  two  phases  of  character :  her  memory  was  very 
extraordinary  with  regard  to  the  scriptures  and  history.  When 
only  six  years  old,  she  followed  popular  preachers  about  the 
eastern  parts  of  London,  whose  sermons  she  would  afterwards 
repeat  to  the  neighbours  and  criticise,  quoting  scripture  and 
illustrating  her  views  in  a  most  singular  way.  Thus  she 
would  go  on,  conducting  herself  morally  for  six  or  eight 
months  at  a  time ;  but  then  she  would  turn  round,  and  for 
two  or  three  weeks  would  pilfer,  destroy,  lie,  and  perpetrate 
all  kinds  of  mischief,  after  which  the  activity  of  the  propensi- 
ties ceased.  She  was  brought  to  Mr.  Deville,  who  predicated 
from  her  head  the  opposite  qualities  in. her  disposition,  which 
would  render  her,  though  generally  under  the  influence  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  liable  to  display  extraordinary  freaks  of  the 
propensities,  some  of  which  he  described*  He  counselled  her 
parents  to  divert  her  attention  in  a  kind  manner  from  subjects 
calculated  to  over-excite  the  sentiments,  and  to  keep  out  of 
view  whatever  tended  to  gratify  the  propensities.  This  course 
was  followed.  After  the  first  cast  was  taken,  she  exhibited 
but  one  slight  freak  of  the  propensities,  and  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  second,  her  whole  conduct  was  highly  moral.  A 
comparison  of  the  casts  shows  a  great  increase  of  the  organs 
of  the  moral  sentiments  in  the  second.  This  improvement  of 
the  brain  rendered  abstinence  from  vice  more  easy  than  be* 
fore ;  and  the  case  teaches  us,  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
organs  are,  like  the  limbs,  fatigued  and  weakened  by  too 
much  exertion. 

2.  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  young  man  were  taken  at  17i  and 
19  years  of  age.    From  the  conuuencement  of  his  education, 
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about  the  age  of  7,  till  Hi  years  old,  he  went  on  tolerably 
well ;  he  then  became  dalleri  indolenti  discontented,  selfish, 
and  unsocial ;  he  would  take  no  trouble  to  relieve  distress,  or 
avoid  giving  pain,  but  was  not  inclined  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  inflict  it.  Having  left  home  in  order  to  get  his  own  living, 
he  met  with  no  success ;  upon  which,  following  Mr.  Deviile's 
advice,  he  began  to  study  intensely,  and  a  great  amelioration 
of  his  conduct  ensued.  To  acquire  knowledge,  it  appeared 
only  necessary  for  him  to  read ;  and  so  completely  altered 
was  his  behaviour,  that  he  became  highly  loved  and  respected. 
He  wrote  some  poetry  in  a  correspondence  to  a  young  friend, 
much  of  it  relating  to  his  former  behaviour.  A  comparison  of 
the  casts  shows  that  in  the  animal  region  of  the  brain  litde  or 
no  alteration  has  taken  place ;  whereas  in  the  coronal  and  in- 
tellectual regions,  the  increase  measured  from  the  ear  is  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 

3.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Bidder,  who  in  ear- 
ly life,  was  the  celebrated  Devonshire  calculating  boy,  and  is 
now  the  engineer  to  the  Blackwall  Railway  and  other  great 
public  works.    Casts  of  his  head  were  taken  at  the  ages  of  S, 
13, 16, 19, 22iy  and  28.     In  the  first  the  forehead  is  nearly 
upright ;  but  in  the  second,  and  still  more  in  the  third,  its  up* 
per  part  has  receded ;   the  knowing  organs,  however,  have 
expanded  in  width.    Now,  during  the  intervals  from  8  to  16 
years  of  age,  no  education  was  given  him,  his  father  taking 
him  about  exhibiting  his  wonderful  calculating  power,  and  in 
general  putting  up  at  public  houses,  where  little  culture  of  the 
reflecting  faculties  was  to  be  obtained.    At  length  he  arrived 
in  Edinburgh,  was  patronised  and  placed  at  school,  and  from 
that  time  mixed  in  good  society  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
when  he  removed  to  London ;  and  the  fourth  cast,  showing 
a  growth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
DeviUe.    After  this  he  was  frequently  thrown  into  high  mor- 
al and  ihtellectual  society,  with  and  by  whom  he,  was  employ- 
ed ;  and^  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half  so  spent,  the  fifth 
cast  was  taken ;   and  from  which  we  find  that  a  general  ex- 
pansion had  been  going  on.    For  about  eight  years  and  a  half 
more  he  continued,  in  and  near  London,  employed  in  similar 
society ;  and  now  there  is  manifest  in  the  coronal  region  an 
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incr^afie  of  nearly  half  an  inch,  as  measured  from  the  ear,  while 
the  region  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  also  has  in* 
creased  nearly  half  an  inch. 

4.  Mr.  Denison  brought  his  son  to  Mr.  Deville  to  get  a 
phrenological  opinion  of  him,  and  begged  that  it  might  be  ex- 
pressed freely,  without  fear  of  giving  offence.  The  youth 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  a  student  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  inference  from  his  head  (a  cast  of  which 
Mr.  Deriile  took  at  the  time)  wa»^4hat  he  possessed  the  basis 
of  a  useful  mind,  but  was  too  positive  and  self  willed  to  go  by 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  would 
not  methodize  details,  and  consequently  would  have  less 
knowledge  at  nineteen,  than  he  ought  to  have  possessed  at 
twelve  and  fourteen.  This  accorded  minutely  with  the  ac- 
count which  had  previously  been  given  to  his  father  by  his 
Cambridge  tutor,  and  the  youth  was  led  to  apply  so  energeti- 
cally to  his  studies,  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  he 
gained  a  wranglership.  A  second  cast  taken  two  years  and 
a  half  after  after  the  first,  shows  a  diminution  of  fully  half  an 
inch  at  self  esteem  Bind  Jirmness^  and  a  large  increase  ol  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs.  Mr.  Dennison  was  so  struck 
with  Mr.  Deville's  observations  at  the  time  of  the  consultation, 
that  he  gave  him  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  he  pleased  of 
his  name,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  as  he  consid- 
ered that  phrenology  must  be  of  great  use  in  the  training  of 

the  young.  He  sent  to  London  casts  of  several  of  his  family 
and  also  of  a  relation,  for  the  pupose  of  obtaining  advice  as  to 
their  education  and  moral  direction.    The  young  gentleman, 

when  transmitting  the  second  cast  to  Mr.  Deville,  wrote  him 
a  very  kind  letter,  stating  that  he  had  profited  much  by  his 
advice,  and  requesting  more.  He  is  now  sudying  for  the  bar. 
On  the  first  occasion,  his  temperament  appeared  lymphatic 
principally,  with  a  little  of  the  sanguine  and  nervous ;  now 
Mr.  Deville  considers  it  to  be  bilious  65,  nervous  30,  san- 
guine 15. 

5.  A  gentleman  had  his  cast  taken,  purposely  during  Mr.  De- 
ville's absence  from  London,  and  left  it  for  examination,  with 
tbe  announcement  that  he  moved  in  the  higher  circles  and 
^vns  well  educated.     Combativenessj  destructiveness,  and  the 
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basilar  region  generallyi    were    large,   self-estetm^  lotto/ 
approbation^  emd  firmness  \eiy  large.    The  whole  of  the 
posterior  region  was  full;  and  the  coronal  region,  though  in 
some  parts  full,  and  in  others  large,  was  in  Mr.  Deyille's  opi- 
nion, not  sufficiently  balanced  to  regulate  duly  the  feelings. 
Alternation  of  good  with  inferior  conduct  was  hence  deduced, 
and  the  inference  proved  to  be  correct.    It  was  inferred  that 
he  would  be  too  positive  and  self-willed  to  move  smoothly  in 
the  walk  of  life  which  his  circumstances  entitled  him  to  fre- 
quent, as  nobody  in  good  society  would  submit  to  his  dogma- 
tism and  unqualified  expression  of  opinion ;  that  owing  to  the 
activity  of  the  posterior  organ  of  the  brain,  he  mold  like  so- 
cle ty  where  he  could  command  personal  attentioD  and  be 
the  leader  of  the  company,  and  would  be  addicted  to  female 
society  of  a  similar  character ;   that  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  deliver  an  oration  to  persons  of  his  own  class,  for  al&ough 
he  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  words  or  ideas,  he  would  not 
readily  connect  and  arrange  them ;  and  that  his  brain  must 
imdergo  considerable  alteration  before  he  could  do  this,  or  be 
able  to  move  in  good  society  with  comfort  to  himself.    The 
gentleman  acknowledged  that  the  whole  of  these  inferences 
were  but  too  true ;    adding,  that  his  health  had  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  he  was  going  abroad  for  a  few  years  to 
break  off  his  low  connexions,  and  improve  his  mind  and 
nuinners.     After  spending  four  years  in  Germany,  during 
which  he  entered  into  high  moral  society,  and  successfully 
studied  works  on  moral  philosophy,  he  no  longer  felt  a  diffi- 
culty in  addressing  his  own  class,  and  repudiated  that  with 
which  he  had  formerly  asociated.    He  is  no  longer  the  posi- 
tive self-willed  being,  but  anxious  to  hear  and  give  reasons 
for  his  opinions;   feeling  no  wish  to  be  considered— nay) 
loathing  the  idea  of  being  considered — ^the  leader  of  such  so- 
ciety, male  or  female,  as  he  formerly  delighted  in.    A  second 
cast  taken  after  his  return  to  London,  shows  an  alteration  cor- 
responding with  the  change  of  his  character.    At  seif-estem: 
firmness  and  the  basilar  region,  there  is  a  diminution  in  some 
parts  of  fully  half  an  inch^  while  the  inlellectual  region  is 
found  to  have  increased. 
6«  Casts  of  the  head  of  a  medical  gentleman  were  takeu  at 
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the  age  of  29  and  35.  Shortly  before  the  former  period,  he 
bad  attempted  to  settle  in  a  large  provinoial  town,  where  he 
soon  became  a  political  partizan ;  and  being  a  fluent  writer, 
wrote  so  strongly  against  his  opponents,  that  an  action  was 
brought  against  him  for  libel,  and  abandoned  only  on  condi- 
tion of  his  leaving  the  neighborhood.  He  then  came  to  Lon- 
don, stated  to  Mr.  Deville  the  difiSculties  he  was  in,  and  soli- 
cited some  advice.  On  his  head  being  examined,  self-esteem^ 
firmness^  love  qf  approbationj  and  combativenesSy  were  found 
all  large  or  very  large ;  cautiousness  moderate,  and  the  re- 
flecting faculties  and  ideality  only  full ;  with  indications  of  a 
command  of  words  and  the  power  of  arranging  them.  That 
the  inordinate  strength  of  the  four  faculties  first  enumerated 
might  be  lessened  and  counteracted,  he  was  advised  to  re- 
move from  the  metropolis,  and  reside  for  a  year  or  two  with 
some  respectable  family,  studying  philosophy  and  ethics,  cul- 
tivating his  reflecting  faculties,  and  getting  his  self-esteem 
and  ^rmne^9  diminished  before  he  again  attempted  practice. 
He  did  so,  and  has  now  a  very  fine  practice  in  one  of  our 
connty  towns,  where  he  is  highly  respected  by  his  neighbours. 
In  the  second  cast,  self-esteem  and  firmness  have  subsided 
nearly  half  an  inch,  while  at  the  reflecting  organs,  the  head  is 
nearly  half  an  inch  larger ;  the  intellectual  region  generally 
has  increased ;  and  there  is  an  enlargement  also  of  fidelity ^ 
and  the  whole  coronal  region. 

Change  of  Character  in  a  Youth  from  Phrenological  Treatment* 

Mr.  Simpson  read  a  phrenological  explanation  of  the  result 
of  a  change  of  treatment  from  youth,  from  animal  and  violent 
to  moral  and  benevolent,  with  illustrative  cases.  In  this  pa- 
per he  showed  how  much  phrenology  had  aided  in  introduc- 
ing and  systemati^sing  a  sound  and  comprehensive  moral  and 
intellectual  education.  The  faculties  active  in  one  individual, 
he  observed  rouse  the  same  faculties,  by  sympathy,  in  anoth- 
er ;  and  bence  the  vital  importance  that  the  trainer  of  youth 
should  manifest  only  those  faculties  which  it  is  desirable  to 
strengthen  in  his  pupil,  and  repress  those  which  are  never  cal- 
led forth  in  abuse  but  to  injure  or  annoy.  The  pupil  there- 
fore, should  never  see  the  teacher,  nor  the  child  the  parent, 
26 
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angry,  loud  or  violent ;  never  insolent  and  tyrannical^  in  phre- 
nological language,  manifesting  self-esteem,  combativeness^ 
and  destructiveness, — but  on  the  contrary,  should  witness  on* 
ly  justice,  kindness,  and  temperate  firmness.  Benevolence^ 
which  is  moral  power,  ought  to  be  the  great  engine  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  power  with  man  and  beast.  The  Arab  never 
strikes  his  horse,  yet  the  beautiful  Arabian,  which  lives,  eats, 
and  sleeps  with  his  master,  is  the  best  educated  horse  in  the 
world.  The  treatment  of  children  has  hitherto  been  too 
much  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  flogging 
and  fagging  system,  and  the  cowardly  frauds  which  it  engen- 
dered in  schools,  and  the  coarse  and  brutal  and  especially 
puerile  characters  it  produced  in  society  ;-*witness  the  police 
reports  of  the  feats  of  our  adult  school  boys. 

Some  .boy«,  either  passively  or  actively,  resist  the  violent 
system,  and  are  pronounced  unmanageable.  The  boy,  we  may 
suppose,  has  been  sent  from  a  strict  school,  as  the  seven  were 
called,  to  one  more  strict,  and  he  is  duly  returned  with  an 
apology  that  he  defied  all  authority,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
point  of  beating  and  kicking  his  master,  was  beyond  his  man- 
agement.   This  unmanageable  boy,  we  shall  suppose,  is  seen 
by  a  phrenologist,  who  discovers  an  excellent  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, in  connection  with  a  large  animal,  organization; 
and  knowing  that  while  the  animal  alone  has  been  exercised, 
the  others,  especially  the  moral,  have  been  left  in  abeyance^ 
he  at  once  declares  that  the  boy  is  mismanaged,  not  an  un- 
manageable subject.  .    He  proposes  a  complete  change.     He 
addresses  himself  to  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,  no 
longer  excites  the  low  and  violent  feelings,  and  soon  produces 
a  complete  change  of  conduct.    This  is  not  a  mere  theory,  for 
many  examples  might  be  produced  of  its  practical  value. 
Mr.  S.  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  the  most  active  generosity 
and  beneficence,  who  at  school  was  mistaken  by  those  who 
could  not  read  the  better  faculties  he  possessed  for  an  incar- 
nation of  the  evil  one.    He  was  beaten  at  school  but  alwa]rs 
beat  again,  and  was  frequently  sent  home  as  a  hopeless  and 
unmanageable  boy ;   subjected  to  the  old  system  of  taming, 
he  was  as  untameable  as  the  hyena.     Left  to  himself,  his 
high  moral  feelings  began  to  work  spontaneously  from  their 
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own  internal  energy,  and  now  they  take  the  lead  so  perfectly, 
that  the  animal  faculties  which  formerly  baffled  his  teachers, 
.merely  supply  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  philanthropic 
views.  He  is  himself  a  well-informed  phrenologist,  and 
knows  the  process  of  his  own  transformation.  Mr.  Simpson 
concluded  by  detailing  some  additional  cases  illustrative  of 
these  views. 


AIITICLE  V. 
Phb£noloot  in  Kentucky. 


We  often  hear  the  remark  among  those  who  are  indifferent 
on  the  subject  of  Phrenology,  that  it  is  dying  away,  and  that 
they  hear  nothing  more  on  the  subject ;  but  the  reason  is,  that 
they  take  no  pains  to  learn  the  steady  progress  the  science  is 
making  among  the  scientific  and  intellectual  portion  of  the 
community.  In  this  brief  sketch  we  propose  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  Phrenology  in  that  portion  of  the 
West  which  we  have  visited,  together  with  observations  on 
the  character  of  its  society,  and  some  of  its  leading  and  promi- 
nent men. 

In  Kentucky,  Phrenology  has  many  able  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates, and  in  many  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  state  is 
well  received.  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  continues  to  pro- 
mote its  principles  both  in  his  writings  and  lectures,  as  well  as 
in  his  private  and  social  relations.  A  more  zealous  friend  and 
able  expounder.  Phrenology  has  never  had  in  this  country. 
The  first  of  our  American  physicians  who  listened  to  the 
teachings  of  the  immortal  Gall,  he  returned  from  Paris  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  in  his  lectures  soon 
began  to  expound  the  true  functions  of  the  brain.  Thus  he 
became  justly  entitled  to  the  high  distinction  he  has  always 
occupied,  as  the  father  of  phrenology  in  America.  His  works 
and  writings  have  been  exteusively  read  in  this  country ;  and 
although  the  great  disciple  of  Gall  himself  afterwards  visited 
our  shores,  and  was  in  a  few  months  laid  to  rest  in  the  shades 
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of  Mount  Auburni  and  since  then  Mr.  Combe  has  alao  laboted 
among  us,  perhaps  to  no  one  man  is  Phrenology  more  indebt- 
ed for  the  consideration  it  has  received  from  the  scientifk:  m^ 
of  this  country,  than  to  Dr.  Caldwell.  During  his  long  lesi- 
dence  in  Kentucky,  and  his  professorships  in  the  Lexington 
and  Louisville  medical  schools,  he  has  been  in  the  continual 
habit  from  time  to  time  of  delivering  courses  of  lectures  on 
this  subject,  both  in  the  institutions  where  he  was  engaged, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  west.  It  may  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  know,  that  Dr.  Caldwell 
is  still  a  professor  in  the  Louisville  Medical  School ;  and  al- 
though not  far  from  eighty  years  of  age,  he  is  still  in  the  vi- 
gorous exercise  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers.  He  pro- 
bably inherited  an  original  constitution  of  great  vigor,  and  by 
a  life  of  temperance  has  attained  a  great  age.  He  still  stands 
erect,  and  has  all  the  dignity  and  affability  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  He  has  lately  written  a  work  in  review  of 
Professor  Liebeg's  Animal  Chemistry,  iu  which  he  displa]fs 
his  usual  force  and  power  of  mind,  and  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  physiology. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  Phrenological  developments  are  marked  and 
striking.  His  head  is  very  large,  and  so  organised  as  to  give 
him  great  force  and  energy  of  character.  The  reflective  or- 
gans are  very  large,  and  render  him  a  profound  thinker.  He 
is  fond  of  investigating  new  discoveries,  and  is  generally  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  his  search  after  truth ;  and  hence  he  is 
considered,  by  the  more  unthinking  portion  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  too  speculative  and  visionary.  His  Destructiveness 
and  Self-Esteem  are  very  large,  giving  him  severity  and  sar- 
casm towards  his  opponents,  and  great  self-respect  and  dignity 
in  whatever  he  advocates.  His  conversational  powers  are 
good ;  and  as  a  public  lecturer  there  are  few  who  surpass  him, 
either  in  the  force  of  his  arguments  or  the  style  of  his  elocution. 

At  Lexington,  Phrenology  has  suffered  much  from  the  op- 
position of  the  Medical  School,  though  a  part  of  the  faculty  at 
present  seem  favorably  disposed  towards  it  Notwithstanding 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Caldwell  in  that  city.  Phrenology  has  not 
prospered  as  its  merits  deserve,  owing  to  the  personal  hosti- 
lity that  existed  between  the  Dr.  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
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fiiculty,  extended  unfortunately  to  matters  of  opinion.  Theso 
gentlemen  still  retain  their  position  in  that  institution,  and 
continue  to  exert  their  influence  against  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology. It  is  astonishing  that  medical  men  are  generally 
the  last  to  receive  a  new  discovery  in  sciencei  and  that  they, 
more  frequently  than  others,  array  themselves  against  truths 
which  they  have  not  examined,  aind  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand. It  seems  that  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatsoever 
does  not  emanate  immediately  from  themselves,  cannot  be 
true. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Lexington,  however,  phrenology  is 
well  received ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  organise,  during  the  com* 
ing  winter,  a  phrenological  society  there. 

Many  of  its  scientific  and  political  men,  afford  strong  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  phrenology,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  the 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  the  late  member  of  Congress  from 
that  district  Mr.  Marshall's  notoriety  as  a  dissenter  from  the 
present  Whig  party,  as  well  as  his  opposition  to  the  Democra- 
tic BXtd  Tyler  parties,  in  which  he  occupies  a  position  peculiar 
to  himself;  his  duel  with  Col.  James  Watsoii  Webb,  of  New- 
York  ;  his  firm  adherence  to  the  Washingtonian  temperance 
cause,  and  his  unrivalled  powers  of  eloquence  in  its  defence ; 
as  well  as  on  all  other  subjects,  render  him  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  a  short  phrenological  sketch* 

In  person  he  is  tall  and  slender,  his  whole  organisation  in- 
dicating a  predominance  of  the  nervous  temperament.  His 
head  is  little  more  than  the  usual  size,  but  his  organs  aie  all 
pointed,  and  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  activity.  The  an- 
terior lobe  of  the  brain  is  large,  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
well  balanced.  His  perceptive  powers  and  language  are  large, 
combined  with  large  Comparison,  Causality,  and  very  large 
Wit  and  Ideality :  hence  his  beautiful  powers  of  description, 
and  his  command  of  fact»  and  details.  All  his  intellectual  ef- 
forts are  beautiful  illustrations  of  this  combination  of  faculties. 
His  language  is  always  accurate,  copious  and  beautiful,  though 
his  large  wit  sometimes  introduces  a  comic  phrase.  His 
flights  of  fancy  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and  lofty  character, 
and  his  comparisons  and  figures  of  speech  highly  wrought ; 
but  frequently  his  very  large  wit  and  buffoonery  in  the  xaxdai 
25* 
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of  his  flights  hurst  forth,  and  down  he  comes  at  once  to  Ae 
comic  and  ludicroos.  His  Imitation  is  very  large,  and  with 
his  descriptive  powers  gives  him  a  great  talent  for  mimicry; 
and  his  transitions  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  are  fie* 
quently  so  sudden,  as  to  surprise  you  in  the  midst  of  your  ad- 
miration for  his  fancy,  with  feelings  of  laughter  perfectly  iire- 
sistibie.  In  argument  he  is  clear  and  convincing,  and  com- 
bines  all  the  beauties  of  his  eloquence  with  the  soundest  logic 
He  has  a  great  fisiculty  of  making  the  opposite  side  of  that 
which  he  is  advocating  appear  perfectly  absurd ;  in  his  own 
arguments  he  draws  his  conclusions  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner, and  fixes  each  point  upon  your  mind  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  cannot  forget  it 

His  moral  sentiments  and  selfish  propensities  are  about 
equally  balanced,  so  that  neither  obtain  a  complete  ascendan- 
cy, only  as  they  are  influenced  by  external  circunastances. 
His  pride,  ambition,  and  intellect,  however,  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  moral  sentiments.  His  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and 
Approbativeness,  are  rery  large,  and  hence  to  his  feelings  ct 
personal  independence  he  would  sacrifice  every  other  consi- 
deration. Although  a  staunch  Whig  in  principle,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  United  States  Bank,  high  tarifi",  and  other  Whig 
measures,  his  personal  dislike  of  Mr.  Clay  has  caused  him  to 
decline  a  re-election  to  Congress  till  the  great  Senator  is  dis- 
posed of;  and  in  a  public  speech  at  Lexington,  he  declared 
that  he  would  never  again  record  his  vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  though 
it  should  cost  him  all  his  hopes  of  political  favor  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  His  pride  and  vanity  are  conspicuous  in  all  he  says 
and  does,  but  so  repressed  with  his  large  wit  as  to  render  it 
agreeable.  His  speeches,  both  temperance  and  political,  are 
very  much  occupied  with  self,  though  his  position  has  been 
such  as  to  render  his  own  experience  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  his  principles.  His  large  Firmness  and  Self-Esteem 
amount  to  obstinacy,  and  hence  he  boasts  that  he  made  his 
own  ^*  tracks"  in  Congress,  and  left  the  mark  of  his  footprints 
there.  His  lofty  spirit  could  not  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Clay, 
and  for  that  offence  the  great  senator  can  never  be  forgiven* 

Mr.  Marshall's  head  is  very  broad  from  ear  to  ear,  and  full 
in  the  temples,  indicating  large  organs  of  Sestructiveness  and 
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AlimantiTeness,  The  history  of  bis  life  certaijily  shows  that 
phrenology  does  him  no  injustice  in  these  particulars.  The 
early  part  of  his  life,  though  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  the  improyement  of  his  mind,  was  frequently  and 
habitually  disgraced  by  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  dissi- 
pation; and  his  deep-toned  anger  and  revenge  have  since  ap- 
peared on  various  occasions.  In  his  well-known  duel  with 
CoL  Webby  after  learning  that  his  opponent  had  been  shot  in 
the  legy  and  that  it  would  not  be  likely  to  prove  mortal,  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  another  shot  at  him. 

On  the  whole,  howeveri  Mr.  Marshall's  character  is  one  for 
which  we  feel  great  admiration.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm 
about  his  eloquence  that  captivates  the  heart,  and  makes  you 
love  as  well  as  admire  his  genius ;  and  often  have  we  seen 
him  keep  his  audience  in  breathless  silence  for  hours,  save 
whea  some  display  of  his  wit  set  them  in  a  tumult  of  laughter^ 

As  we  shall  not  have  room  in  this  article  to  give  any  more 
individual  descriptions  of  character,  we  conclude  with  some 
allusions  lo  the  literary  institutions  of  the  state  and  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  society.  In  some  succeeding  article  we  may 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  other  prominent  men  in  Kentucky. 
A  description  of  Mr.  Clay  has  already  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
naly  and  hence  we  omit  all  mention  of  him. 

At  Harrodsburg  there  is  a  flourbhing  literary  institution 
under  the  charge  of  President  Shannon,  whose  literary  and 
scientific  acquirements  render  him  so  well  qualified  to  preside 
07er  the  interests  of  Bacon  College.  His  public  addresses  all 
display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  phre- 
nology ;  and  his  views  of  human  nature  and  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  are  all  based  upon  phrenological  principles.  The 
professors  of  the  different  branches  taught  there,  are  all  well 
versed  in  the  science,  and  the  young  men  educated  there  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  familiar  with  its  princi- 
ples. The  author  of  this  article  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering 
a  course  of  lectures  to  a  class  in  Harrodsburg,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  professors  and  students  of  Bacon  College. 

At  Danville  there  is  another  institution.  Centre  College,  un- 
der the  charge  of  President  Young,  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, where  phrenology  receives  much  attention  from  the 
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faculty  and  president,  as  well  as  many  of  the  studeutSi  and 
where  we  also  delivered  another  course  of  lectures  to  a  large 
class  of  phrenological  students. 

There  are  many  other  institutions  in  the  state  with  which  I 
am  not  so  familiar ;  but  many  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
men  of  the  state  have  given  their  attention  to  this  interesting 
subject.  One  of  the  Judges  in  the  state  is  so  much  governed 
in  his  estimation  of  character  by  its  principles,  as  to  allow  it 
to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  testimony  of  witnesses  according 
to  their  ability  to  give  a  tlear  and  satisfactory  account  of  &ctSy 
and  their  characters  for  moral  honesty,  as  developed  upon  the 
head. 

On  the  subject  of  Kentucky  societyi  it  might  be  said  that 
hospitality  is  its  prevailing  characteristic  A  stranger  is  al- 
ways made  perfectly  at  home  wherever  he  goes,  and  in  Xeo- 
tucky  the  poor  nev'et  suffer.  The  present  population  have  de- 
scended mostly  from  Virginia  ancestors,  and  there  are  many 
families  who  boast  of  their  Virginia  descent.  To  have  it  said 
that  one  is  of  an  old  Virginia  family,  is  a  good  passport  to  the 
best  society.  The  people  are  generally  a  hardy  race,  and  fiiQ 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Tet,  with  all  this  there 
is  mingled  a  feeling  of  aristocracy— of  inherited  superiority. 
Military  skill  is  held  in  high  admiration,  and  there  are  many 
fine  uniform  companies  in  the  state.  At  different  seasons  of 
the  year  military  camps  are  held,  and  visited  by  both  sexes  in 
great  numbers.  To  be  thought  wanting  in  personal  courage 
is  a  great  disgrace,  and  for  a  breach  of  honor  among  gentle- 
men, a  duel  is  the  only  satisfactory  remedy.  Duelling,  how- 
ever, is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  with  disapprobation,  and 
is  becoming  less  prevalent 

Political  barbecues  are  held  in  the  woods^  and  both  sexes 
meet  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  political  orators  of  the  state. 
On  these  occasions,  a  roasted  ox  and  large  quantities  of  com 
bread  and  bacon,  generally  feed  the  multitude.  Surrounding 
the  orator's  stand  are  large  numbers  of  carriages  filled  with 
ladies,  who  seem  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  siibject  of 
the  meeting,  as  though  they  expected  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  government 

From  these  brief  accounts  of  tfie  condition  of  society^  it  maj 
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be  inferred  that  the  Kentuckians^are  a  generous  and  coura- 
geous people,  very  impulsive^  and  highly  honorable  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Accordingly,  they  possess  the 
social  feelings  in  a  high  degree  ;  hare  large  Firmness^  Self- 
Esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation ;  and  Combatiyeness,  De- 
structiveness,  and  Intellect,  well  developed. 

No  state  in  the  Union,  for  its  age,  has  produced  more  great 
men  than  Kentucky ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  settled,  were  calculated  to  develope  the  energies  of  the 
mind  in  a  high  degree.  Their  wars  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
many  hardships  they  endured,  the  difficulties  of  settling  a  new 
country,  and  the  fine  soil  and  climate  they  inhabited,  deve- 
loped in  the  first  settlers  of  Kentucky  a  good  physical  and 
mental  constitution,  and  from  that  race  have  descended  so 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  present  generation. 

J.  G.  FORMAN. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

From  the  London  Zoist. 


Mr.  Editor. 

Sib, — I  think  the  following  case  may  be  considered  suffici- 
ently interesting,  to  deserve  publication  in  your  periodical. 
E.  M.,  set.  64,  an  inmate  of  this  institution,  and  for  some  time 
past  the  subject  of  chronic  rheumatic  disease,  &c.,  expired  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1842.  The  examination  of  the  bddy 
revealed  the  brain  and  membranes  apparently  healthy,  with 
the  exception  of  old  and  inseparable  adhesions  between  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  indicating  the  organs  of  Venera- 
tion, and  the  membraneous  structures  naturally  in  contact  on- 
ly. So  firmly  adherent  were  the  membranes  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  on  either  hemisphere,  that  in 
my  efforts  to  disunite  them  the  dura  mater  was  torn.  To 
render  the  case  more  complete  I  had  better,  perhaps,  add,  that 
the  only  other  morbid  appearance  was  in  one  of  the  mucous 
membranes. 

Since  the  autopsy  I  have  seen  a  nephew  and  niece  of  the 
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deceased,  who  have  told  me  that  about  nine  or  ten  years  since 
when  the  old  lady  became  insane,  her  friends  were  first  made 
conscious  of  her  disease  by  an  extraordinary  penchant  she 
evinced  for  theological  dispute,  and,  which  eventually  became 
so  excessive,  that  she  has  been  known,  when  attending  Di- 
vine service,  to  call  the  minister  to  order  for,  as  she  said,  at- 
tempting to  promulgate  opinions  on  religious  matters,  at  va- 
rience  with  all  propriety  and  truth.  She  subsequently  re- 
garded herself  as  an  apostle,  she  used  to  declare  she  was  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  with  which  it  was  His 
intention  to  effect  some  extraordinary  and  great  good.  Such 
then  is  the  early  history  of  D.  M. ;  and  which,  when  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  post  mortem  appearances,  is  of 
much  value. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  the  patient  has  been  limited  to 
the  last  two  years  of  her  life ;  during  which  I  have  only  ob« 
served  that  she  has  been  a  little  strange  and  irritable,  and 
that  when  displeased,  she  has  applied  the  epithet;  '^ wicked,'' 
to  whoever  happened  to  offend  her,  and  has  conjectured  his 
or  her  probable  condition  in  the  next  world. 

I  should  add,  also,  that  the  effect  of  sacred  music  was 
somewhat  extraordinary.  It  appeared  to  send  her  into  a  kind 
of  ecstacy,  the  excitement  was  temporary,  and  only  indicated 
by  the  gesticulations  and  voice,  the  latter  becoming  shrill  and 
tremulous.  Paroxysms  would  oftentimes  recur  during  the 
service  performed  at  the  Asylum  Chapel.  It  was  sometimes 
considered  necessary  to  forbid  her  attendance. 

The  above  constituted  a  case  of  excessive  action  of  small 
organs.  An  examination  of  the  cranium^  would  have  induc- 
ed any  Cerebral  Physiologist  to  declare : — ^  Feneration 
small.*^  The  skull  was  not  thinner  in  this  particular  region 
than  elsewhere. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  George  Davet,  M.D. 

Hanwell  Asylum,  Middlesex, 
Mureli  i6th,  1843. 


MISCELLANY. 


Pfopoded  CAange.— The  prospectus  of  the  Journal  promised  a  work 
«o  Hereditary  Descent^  in  connection  with  Volume  V.,  but  the  Editor 
finds  the  compilation  of  a  work  on  this  subject  attended  with  so  much 
labor,  especially  in  .the  getting  together  of  nts  factSy  that  be  wishes  to 
postpone  it  till  tlie  beginning  of  Vol.  YL,  and  substitute  for  it  a  work 
on  '<Tns  Natural  Theology  of  Phrenology— its  Aspect  and 
H&EMONT  WITH  REVELATION," — ^a  work  believed  to  be  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  the  one  on  Hereditary  Descent,  and  probably  more  so.  Be- 
sides, the  remainder  of  this  volume  will  not  contain  the  whole  of  the 
work  on  Hereditary  Descent,  but  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  one  on 
the  Natural  Theology  of  Phrenology.  Moreover,  a  hasty  edition  of 
the  latter  is  already  in  print,  which  will  greatly  f9cilitate  its  criticbm 
and  improvement  by  the  Editor.  Still,  as  that  on  Hereditary  Descent 
is  promised,  if  the  proposed  change  should  be  objected  to  by  two  sub- 
sicribers,  (which  they  can  do  by  mail,  and  get  theif  letters  franked,)  it 
will  not  take  place,  as  the  Editor  regards  his  promise  as  sacred. 

If  the  proposed  change  should  take  place,  it  will  be  'desirable  to  pub- 
lish the  whole  at  once,  which  will  unite  about  three  numbers  in  one,  to 
to  be  published  in  October. 


Phrenology  in  Boston. — Boston,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  ranked 
as  one  of  the  first  scientific  emporiums  of  the  western  world,  probably 
takes  a  deeper  interest  in  Phrenology  than  any  other  city  in  the  union. 
For  above  two  months  past,  the  Editor  has  been  lecturing  in  the  Marl- 
borough Chapel,  reputed  to  contain  3000  persons,  to  houses  literally 
crowded,  nor  is  the  interest  yet  abated. 


Barcelona^  May  18,  1843.    ^ 
f  Mr.  Fowler. 

Dear  Sir,— -I  have  achieved  a  great  triumph,  in  this  land  where 
Phrenology  had  never  been  preached.  •  I  have  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties, silenced  all  prejudices,  conquered  all  enemies.  Phrenology  is 
deeply  rooted,  never  to  be  eradicated,  in  Barcelona,  the  second  city  of 
Spain.  Physicians,  lawyers,  divines,  learned  and  unlearned  men,  all 
hare  attended  a  course  of  lectures  which  I  have  just  delivered.  The 
applications  which  I  have  made  of  the  science,  were  received  with  un- 
bounded applause,  and  begin  to  produce  beneficial  efiects.    It  delights 
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me  to  think,  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  ladies  have  participated 
in  instruction  publicly  given  in  Barcelona.  My  lectures  have  been  the 
first  that  the  ladies  have  ever  attended,  or  ratlier  that  the  ladies  have 
honored,  and  cheered  up,  and  rendered  brilliant  with  their  presence.  If 
this,  and  no  other,  were  the  good  that  Phrenology  had  done  in  Spain, 
it  would  have  achieved  a  mighty  end,  a  mighty  regeneration  of  society. 
The  ladies  here  sew,  work,  and  keep  house  with  the  utmost  perfection, 
but  intelligent  they  aie  not.  They  seem  to  have  been  aroused  lo  a 
proper  sense  of  their  dignity  and  mission;  they  seem  to  have  under* 
stood,  that  God  intended  woman  nut  to  be  the  servant,  but  the  compa- 
nion«  not  the  slave,  but  the  equal,  of  man.  The  ladies  here  have  beau- 
ty, good  heads ;  schools  and  academies  are  springing  up  every  where; 
they  only  wanted  an  impulse,  a  knowledge  of  their  destiny,  to  be  what 
they  ought  and  can:  this  impulse,  this  knowledge.  Phrenology  has 
given  them. 

I  have  begun  my  great  task,  7%e  Phrenological  Staiutia  nf  Eu- 
rope. No  wonder  that  the  Catalans  should  be  honest,  courageous,  in- 
discreet, imprudent,  avaricious,  laborious,  firm,  and  proud — ^no  wcHider 
that  they  should  have  failed  in  all  their  revolutions,  if  they  have  in  ge- 
neral an  active  temperament,  well  developed  heads,  with  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness  large,  Cautiousness  and  Causality  small.  Acqui- 
sitiveness and  Gombativenese  large,  and  Firmness  and  Self-Esteem 
rather  large.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mariano  Cubi  i  Solsb. 


Lexington,  Ky.  Jtdy  22, 1843. 

Dear  Sir,— > Accept  my  thanks,  for  yourself  and  colleague,  for  yoor 
kindness  in  the  phrenological  examination  of  the  casts  which  I  sent  to 
you,  and  my  congratulations  that  the  test,  severe  as  it  was,  has  resulted 
favorably  to  the  science  which  you  so  ably  advocate.  The  casts  are  of 
the  skulls  of  two  notorious  malefactors,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had 
been  guilty  of  open  and  concealed  crimes  against  the  laws  of  moraUtj 
and  of  society,  and  who  received  the  punishment  of  death  for  waylaying 
on  the  public  highway  and  cutting  the  throat  of  a  person,  who  tbej 
supposed  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  about  him. 

I  hoped  to  have  sent  you,  before  this  time,  a  circumstanUal  sketch  of 
their  lives  and  actions ;  but  the  friend  on  whom  I  depended  for  it,  and 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  tlie  facts,  has  not  yet  for- 
warded them  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  receive  his  communication,  yoo 
sludl  probably  hear  from  me  again. 

Yours  respectfully, 

O.  S.  Fowler,  Esa.  Robert  Psm. 
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To  all  who  have  formed,  or  may  form|  Hatrim<mial 
Alliances,  or  become  Parents,  as  well  as  to  eterj 
lover  of  nature,  especially  in  her  most  important 
and  beautiful  operations,  this  work  is  respectfully 
dedicated,  by  a  servant  of  man — 

THE  ACTBOIL 

131  Ifamm  Strait,  New  York,  Sept.  1S43. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1813, 

Bt  o.  s.  fowler, 

in  the  Clerk*t  Office  of  the  District  Cooil  of  Maasaohuetls. 


PREFACE. 


^ 


Though  the  sun  of  science  has  dawned,  and  is  now  shining 
with  full  eflRilgence,  upon  Geology,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Conchology,  Natural  History,  Physiology,  Anthropology, 
fee.,  enlightening  what  was  before  obscured,  dispelling  the  cloudb 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  improving  mechanics  and  the  arts, 
and  shedding  on  man  a  flood  of  happiness,  both  in  their  acquisi- 
tion and  application,  yet  a  sister  science,  and  that  the  roost  inter* 
esting  and  important  of  the  group ;  that  of  parentage,  and  th« 
fMans  of  thereby  improving  the  race,  remains  enshrouded  in 
Egyptian  darkness.  How  long  shall  this  darkness  be  tolerated, 
and  even  fostered  ?  How  long  shall  man  continue  bis  researches 
and  discoveries  m  mechanics,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
be.  8cc.,  and  yet  leave  this  by  far  the  richest  field  of  philosophy  and, 
human  improvement  wholly  unoccupied,  or  entered  only  after  k 
has  been  overrun  with  noxious  weeds  and  briers,  which  no 
amount  of  labor  can  more  than  partially  subdue  ?  So  far  as  re- 
gards the  iniellectudl  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  by 
investigating, and  applying  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  an 
almost  total  nonentity  exists.  Combe,  in  his  "  Constitution  of 
Man,"  has  presented  this  subject,  and  urged  its  importance,  yet 
he  has  given  us  but  a  glimpse  merely  of  the  laws  which  govefD 
this  department  of  nature,  and  omitted  all  specific  directions  fcr 
applying  them  to  the  production  of  desired,  qualities  .iq  oj£pring. 

But  has  not  the  time  now  fully  come  for  collecting  and  dissettw 
■ating  light  on  this  subject?  Has  not  its  application,  by  the 
farmer,  to  the  improvement  of  his  stock,  forced  home  and  ^ene- 
raUzed  the  conviction  that  it  can  be  employed  so  as  to  prodooe, 
in  man,  personal  beauty,  physical  health  and  strength,  and  b^ 
intelleetaal  and  moral  attainments,  Sec.  &c.,  and  that  with  tie 
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much  greater  advantage  as  man  is  above  the  brute  ?    The  coo- 
viction  \s  becoming  universal  (the  learned  Blacksmith  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding),  that  the  disposition  and  mental  powers  of 
mankind,  are  innate — are  bom,  not  created  by  education,   and 
tbat  the  human  mind,  instead  of  being  a  blank  on  which  educa- 
tion and  circumstances  write  the  whole  character,  has  an  inherent 
constitution  and  character  of  its  own,  and  that  often  in  the  veij 
teeth  of  education.     A  still  small  voice — the  voice  of  God  and  of 
truth,  has  enlisted  attention,  excited  an  interest,  and  gained  the 
public  car.     To  augment  this  rising  interest,  and  to  aid  parents, 
as  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  this  their  most  solemn  and  event&l 
duty,  is  the  design  of  the  author  in  penning  this  work,  and  to  sot- 
ceed  in  this  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  so  near  his  heart,  so 
engrossing  to  his  head,  will  consummate  the  highest  and  the 
greatest  object  and  desire  of  his  life. 

That  its  style  and  composition  may  be  faulty,  because  compIlMl 
in  great   baste   and   in   the   midst  of  professional   engagements 
peculiarly  arduous  and.  almost  unremitting,  is  readily  confessed,  but 
tbat  its  subject  matter  will  bear  criticism,  he  fully  believes,  because 
all  his  facts  are  facts,  and  because  he  has  been  guided  by  the  lights 
of  Phrenology  and  Physiology.     Without  these  lights  and  land- 
marks, especially  that  of  the  former  science — this  science  of  imiH 
and  of  the  mind — ^no  one,  however  learned  or  talented,  can  do 
this  subject  justice.     Walker,  though,  he  may  possibly  write  well 
on  the  propagation  of  animals,  and  has  said  many  good  things 
about  the  transmission  of  merely  physical  qualities,  yet,  when  be 
comes  to  the  transmission  of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  which,  to 
man,  are  the  main  items  of  interest,  is  sadly  at  fault — is  grop- 
ing his  way  in  total  darkness^the  blind  leading  the  blind*     But  a 
Phrenologist,  and  especially  a    ractitioner  of  this  science,  is  not 
oDly  guided  by  a  nomenclature  of  the  mind  and  a  map  of  its 
powers  incomparably  superior  to  all  otherS|  but  he  can  also  traoa 
dearly,  and  read  legibly,  the  resemblances  and  the  differences 
between  parents  and  their  children,  by  means  of  their  phrenological 
developments.     None  but  a  Phrenologist,  none  but  a  skilfiil 
ff&ACTiCAL  Phrenologist,  is  at  all  capable  of  doing  this  subject 
jqstice.    He  con,  and  one  of  the  principal  merits  of  this  woA 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  its  author  has  practised  phrenology  ftir 
iQore  than  ten  years^  m  nearly  evexy  State  in  the  Unioni  and 
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been  called  upon  to  examine  the  beads  of  parents  and  their 
children  by  thousands.  By  having  one  parent  and  a  child  or  two, 
be  has  often  excited  astonbhment  and  drawn  tears  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  other  parent,  perhaps  deceased  for  twenty  years ;  nor 
hare  any  of  these  facilities  for  preparing  himself  to  write  this  work, 
been  lost.  All  have  been  treasured  up  and  brought  to  bear  on 
this,  to  him,  all  engrossing  subject. 

If  any  apology  be  deemed  necessary  for  his  having  published  a 
hasty  edition  of  thb  work,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  its  subject  matter.  If  he  had  waited  to  perfect 
the  first  edition,  it  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  for  his  profes- 
sional labors  ab^Iutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  devoting 
much  time  to  it  at  present.  Siill,  with  this  skeleton  before' him, 
which  he  can,  fr«m  time  to  time,  Gil  up  wiih  facts  arranged  under 
tbeir  separate  heads,  he  can  improve  at  his  leisure,  and  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  riends  ^nd  the  strictures  of  enemies,  he  hopes  eventually 
greatly  to  enlarge  and  improve,  both  its  style  and  its  matter. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

« 

N.  B.  As  FACTS  of  this  kind  are  the  nSain  items  of  value, 
and  as  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  within  the  observation  and 
memory  of  every  reader,  the  author  solicits  the  communication  of 
striking  and  well  authenticated  facts  of  this  class,  especially  from 
Phrenologists  and  from  mothers,  particularly  those  facts  which 
evince  changes  in  children  of  different  ages,  analogous  to  those  to 
which  the  parents,  during  the  augmentation  of  their  families,  were 
subject.  Mothers,  especially,  who  can  trace  their  own  peculiari- 
ties of  feeling  in  the  dispositions  of  their  children,  will  do  good  by 
relating  their  own  experience,  as  guides  and  warnings  to  those 
H'ho  are  inexperienced  in  this  matter. 

C7"  For  Contents,  see  the  end  of  the  work.    - 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SUBJECT— ITS  IMPORTANCE. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  PROGENY  RESEMBLE  THEIR  PARENTS. 
*'  And  God  said  onto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.'' 

Man  diks.  Animals,  trees,  vegetables,  and  all  that  lives 
and  grows,  die,  and  moulder  back  to  dust. 

To  man,  this  arrangement  or  institution  of  death,  is  cer- 
tainly most  beneficial.  Governed  by  inflexible  laws,  every 
violation  of  which  causes  pain,  often  most  excruciating,  and 
ccmtinually  liable,  through  ignorance  or  sinful  indulgence,  to 
break  them,  and  thus  to  induce  their  dreadful  penalty,  unless 
death  came  to  his  relief,  the  augmentation  and  aggravation 
of  suffering  almost  certain,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  accumu- 
late upon  him,  would  render  him  so  inconceivably  miserable, 
as  to  extort  the  agonizing  prayer  that  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  would  fall  upon  him,  or  that  dark  oblivion  would 
annihilate  soul  and  body  together.  From  a  condition  so 
absolutely  horrible,  death  is  our  kind  deliverer;  and  instead 
of  being  looked  upon  with  dread,  is  in  fact,  when  it  comes  in 
its  season,  a  blessing — ^a  boon  equalled  only  by  life  itself— an 
institution  planned  and  ordained  by  infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness  united,  and  directed  to  the  highest  good  of  man. 

It  also  allows  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  human  beingi 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  life,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
happy  eternity  than  the  earth  could  odierwise  contain,  and 
in  every  conceivable  point  of  view,  converts  our  earth,  other- 
wise one  great  field  of  anguish,  into  a  state  highly  conducitv 
to  happiness. 
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Reprtiduelion.  Pareatage  iecitres  miibnoiij. 

But  let  death  pursue  its  course  for  a  single  generation  only, 
without  some  cownter  arrangement  of  reprodtictum^  and  our 
earth  would  be  depopulated;  man,  and  every  liTing  thing 
annihilated,  and  all  the  pleasures  connected  with  life,  buried 
in  dark  oblivion ;  because,  in  no  one  instance  does  the  great 
Architect  of  the  universe,  bring  man,  animals,  treos,  vegeta- 
bles, or  any  thing  that  lives  and  grows,  into  being  by  a  direct 
act  of  creative  power ;  but  in  all  instances  of  multipIicatioD, 
of  whatever  kind,  he  employs  the  intervention  of  fabentags 
as  a  means — as  the  only  naeans — of  reproduction.  And  in 
no  department  of  the  Creator's  works  is  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  displayed  to  better  advantage,  than  in  this  arrange- 
ment of  parentage.  By  its  instrumentality,  an  agreeable 
diversity,  and  yet  a  general  uniformity,  are  secured.  But  for 
this  uniformity,  that  is,  if  one  horse  had  one  foot,  another  a 
thousand,  and  others  more  or  less  as  it  happened:  if  some 
human  beings  had  heads,  others  none;  some  a  heart  and 
eyes,  others  neither ;  some  one  muscle  and  others  another; 
some  the  faculty  of  reasdn,  others  not ;  some  that  of  affec- 
tion or  appetite,  and  others  none :  if  some  had  the  faculty  for 
perceiving  colors,  or  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
others  were  destitute  of  these  qualities,  &c.  &c.,  our  world 
would  have  been  a  perfect  bedlam — would  have  been  old 
ehaos,  *'all  confusion  worse  confounded" — a  perfect  Babel, 
not  m  language  only,  but  in  every  conceivable  point  of  view. 
But  this  arrangement  gives  to  every  member  of  thehnman 
family  some  development  of  every  organ,  enough,  at  least,  to 
perceive  th«  ffelations  of  every  faculty,  so  that  all  possess  the 
same  primary  powers,  the  same  fnndamental  constitution. 

It  also  allows  an  agreeable  diversity  of  form,  character,  and 
pftipensity ;  some  bemg  born  with  one  faculty  stronger  than 
another.  Though  every  man  has  a  face^  a  nose,  eyes,  a 
moiub,  cheeks,  &c.,  yet  in  some  they  are  larger,  longer,  fuller, 
•4tc.  &c.,  so  as  to  produce  that  endless  diversity  of  the  human 
countenance,  along  with  that  general  sameness,  by  which  it 
ig^eharaclerized,  so  that  ¥>one*need  be  mietaken  for  another. 

Anotiier  exquisitely  beautiful  iris^iitution  gtovring  out  of 
tAis  atlpangettient  of  parehtage,  and  depending  npoa  it,  or, 
rather,  formed  by  it,  is  that  of  amnvbtal^  pareiiM  and  fiM 
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Tilt  arrangements  of  parentage  moH  bwwHifal. 


bve.  But  for  this  plan  of  parenuirge^  the  relaticbs  <tf  hus^ 
bands  and  wives  to  each  other,  of  parente  to  their  ehildren, 
Mid  of  children  to  their  parents,  and  all  the  heaven-^l^rn' 
pleasures  of  the  fitmily,  would  hare  had  no  existence.  Let  aU 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of  parents  and  chi^ 
dren  be  blotted  out;  let  man  be  as  the  ostrich,  '^hardened 
against  her  young ;"  let  families  be  disbanded ;  kt  kindred 
be  unknown ;  let  there  be  no  children  to  love,  please,  provide 
for  and  educate ;  none  %o.8o(ten  the  piilotir  of  age,  or  soothe 
and  cheer  the  descent  to  the  grave;  no  parents  to  love,  vene« 
rate,  and  pattern  after,  and  how  solitary  and  soulless  wonki 
existence  be  rendered;  how  vast  the  hiatus  left;  haw  blank, 
bow  scattered,  how  revotutionized  our  world!  Few.  ends, 
few  charms  would  be  left ;  the  sun  of  most  of  our  joys  would 
be  set  in  darkness,  and  our  earth  would  not  he  worth  a  wi^h. 
But  the  filial  and  parental  relations,  how  beautiful,  how  per* 
feet  throughout !  Parents  living  in  and  for  their  children, 
and  children  nestlmg  under  the  kind  wings.of  patental  fond- 
ness ;  tender  infancy,  sportive,  happy  childhood,  and  blooming 
youth,  shedding  their  happy,  cheerful  influences  all  around^-* 
oh !  is  not  this  arrangement  of  parentage  worthy  of  a  God  ! 
This  banished,  and  conkubtal  love — thou  "  holy  of  boUes  " 
of  the  human  heart ;  thou  queen  of  our  earth ;  thou  life  and 
soul  of  woman ;  thou  glorious  son  of  our  nature ;  then  first- 
born,  thou  only  remnant,  of  paradise ;  thou  paradise  thy- 
self; thou  most  exalted  and  heavenly  emotion  of  the  hunian 
soul — oh  whither  art  thou  fled !  Gone  forever  !  An  Angel 
gone !  The  veil  of  the  human  heart  ''  rent  in  sunder,"  and 
diick  darkness  resting  upon  man ! 

But  no  !  Thanks  to  our  merciful  God,  he  hath  engrafted 
ooNNtTBiAL  LOVE  upou  the  uature  of  man ;  and  most  delicious 
sre  its  fruits  1  The  gold  of  Opher,  the  nectar  of  Eden,  the 
honors  of  the  world,  all  earthly  blessings,  vanish  at  thy  ap- 
proach, or  rather,  cluster  around  and  adorn  thee — are  flowera 
in  the  garland  of  thy  loveliness !  Oh  ^'  Thou  Fount  of  every 
blessing,^'  ungrateful  as  we  mortals  are,  we  thank  thee,  w« 
k>ve  thee,  at  least  for  this  thy  crowning  blessing  to  man* 

In  short,  every  department  of  this  paiental  and  filial  af- 
langenient,  is  infinitely  beautiful  and  perfect  in  itself,  and 
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most  deligfatfal  to  man — ^is  the  workmanship  of  a  Gob.  Lei 
man  receive  this  heavenly  ''coal  fromoff  the  holy  attar"  of 
'his  nature,  improve  the  gift,  and  derive  from  it  that  full  flood 
of  happiness,  that  cluster  of  blessings,  which  it  was  designed 
to  impart. 

Reproduction,  then,  and  by  means  of  PAftENTAOc,  is  ths 
source  or  means  of  life.  ''And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb. yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and 
fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth  abund- 
antly, after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind: 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed  them,  say- 
ing, Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas; 
and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it 
was  so.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  And 
God  blessed  them;  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fniitfnl, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth." — Gen.  i. 

Thus  it  is,  that  every  thing  which  lives  and  grows,  not 
only  reproduces^  but  "brings  forth  after  its  kind."  The 
product  of  the  oak,  is  an  acorn,  which  grows  and  becomes 
another  oak,  to  produce,  in  its  turn,  other  acorns,  and  they, 
other  oaks ;  but  no  other  tree  or  fruit.  Wheat  reproduces 
wheat;  corn,  corn;  clover,  dlover;  sheep,  sheep;  cattle,  ca^ 
tie ;  and  man,  man.  But  for  this  law  that  the  oflspring  shall 
resemble  its  parent,  the  farmer  might  plant  corn  and  reap 
stones  or  apples — might  sow  stones  and  raise  cattle — migiu 
sow  any  thing  or  nothing  and  raise  any  thing,  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  the  human  oflspring  would  be  as  likely  to  be 
cattle,  trees,  or  stones,  as  human  beings,,  having  fixed  cbai 
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teis  and  specific  capabilities.  But  this  arraogement  of' '  each 
after  iis  kind^^^  not  only  causes  each  generation  of  every 
herb,  plant,  tree  and  animal,  through  all  past  and  coming 
time,  to  resemble  its  first,  original  sire,  but  it  also  causes  the 
ofbpring  of  man  to  be  man,  and  not  only  to  be  man,  but  to 
be  endowed  with  fixed  and  physical,  mental,  and  moral  na^ 
tares,  and  still  more,  to  inherit  the  peculiarifies  even,  and  att 
the  constitutional  peculiarities,  of  their  parents.  The  mi* 
nuteoess  and  perfect  accuracy  of  the  transfer  of  the  qualities 
of  parents  to  their  children,  are  iruly  astonishing;  and  the 
oijeci  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  haw  and  wherem.  children 
resemble  their  parents,  and  to  point  out  those  laws  .which 
govern  hereditary  influences.  It  will  consist  mainly  of  facts 
in  proof  and  illustratioQi  of  those  laws  which  govern  the 
transmission  of  physical  and  mental  qualities  and  peculiari- 
ties from  parents  to  their  children,  through  successive  gene* 
rations,  with  directions,  especially  to  mothers,  for  applying 
these  principles  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  im*- 
provement  of  mankind,  and  to  the  production,  in  offspring, 
of  whatever  qualities  may  be  desired.  And,  as  nothing  but 
FACTS  can  conduct  us  safely  through  this  unexplored  region, 
this  work  will  consist  mainly  of  facts  of  this  class,  mbstly 
recorded  for  the  first  time,  drawn  from  the  parental  history 
of  families  and  individuals  remarkable  for  their  physical  or 
intellectual  peculiarities,  and  especially  from  our  pilgrim  an-* 
cestors  and  their  descendants,  showing  that  the  mental  and 
physical  qualities  of  particular  families  of  the  former,  their 
forms  of  body  and  face;  their  tastes,  talents,  propensities, 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting;  their  intellectual  and  other 
peculiarities,  have  descended  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
their  progeny,  and  remain  stamped  even  upon  the  present 
generation. 

Other  materials  for  enriching  the  pages  of  this  work,  will 
be  drawn  both  from  parental  histories  of  persons  remarkable 
for  talents,  or  moral  worth,  or  vicious  inclinations ;  and  also 
from  our  prisons,  penitentiaries,  poor-houses,  and  asylums  for 
the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  diseased,  &c.  &c.;  as  well  as 
from  that  wide  range  of  personal  experience  thrown  open  to 
the  author  by  his  extensive  professional  practice. 
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That  the  investigation  of  this  subject  is  not  unattended 
with  diffioulties,  is  readily  admitted ;  first,  in  consequenee  of 
Ae  fastidiousness  generally  thrown  around  it ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  causes  brought  into  operation 
in  this  matter,  some  of  which  appear  to  conflict  with  others, 
and  others  stiil,  to  blend ;  so  that  it  requires  a  tnily  philo- 
sophical mind,  and  of  the  highest  order,  properly  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject.  And  then  again,  many  whims,  many 
prejudices  are  to  be  encountered,  and  many  things  are  given 
as  facts  which  are  not  facts.  But  amidst  all  these  diffi- 
culties, the  author  has  one  safe  guide — the  decelopmej^ 
Wherever  they  can  be  observed  in  both  parents  and  children, 
we  may  rest  assured  of  the  correctness  of 'the  results  that 
follow. 

As  to  the  alleged  impropriety  connected  with  these  inve»- 
ligations,  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say — Those  ^o  ale  so 
very  extra  delicate  and  refined  that  they  cannot  investigate 
this  subject  without  a  blush,  should,  in  all  conscience,  be  too 
delicate  and  modest  to  maebt.  Do  not  ^'  strain  at  the  gnat 
and  swallow  the  cameL"  If  true  modesty  need  not  be 
o&nded  by  marriage,  it  certainly  need  not  blush  to  learn  the 
duties  and  relations  necessarily  connected  with,  and  growing 
out  of,  that  marriage.    ^*  To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure." 


SECTION  II. 

REFBODUGTION  GOVERNED  BY  LAWS  OF  CA2J8E  AND  EFFECT. 

"  Uke  be^eu  liko." 

In  pursuing  these  inquiries,  we  have  one  unerring  land- 
mark ;  one  safe  and  sure  guide,  on  which  implicit  reliance 
may  be  placed ;  n^tmely,  that  this  department  of  nature,  in 
common  with  all  her  other  works,  is  governed  by  the  acticm 
of  certain  fised  and  inoariabk  LAWS-^that  cause  and  efeet 
reign  univjersal,  and  operate  in  producing  every  great,  every 
minute,  quality,  in  every  child.  Else,  if  causes  are  noT  ^em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  these  effects^  we  have  one  portion 
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of  natare,  and  t;hat  the  most  interesting  and  important,  left 
to  chance — ail  chaos  and  confusion*  If  the  arrangement  of 
cause  and  effect  be  valuable  in  any  one  department  of  God's 
dominions,  it  certainly  is  valuable  in  this.  If  it  be  the  best 
system  for  the  government  of  nature  in  general,  it  certainly 
must,  and  for  the  same  reason,  be  so  for  this ;  and  the  more 
so  because  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  subject  itself. 
And  to  suppose  that  this  department  of  nature  is  left  to  the 
fate  of  chancey  and  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  cause  and 
effect,  is  to  "charge  God  foolishly" — ^is  to  suppose  anarchy 
and  dark  uncertainty  reign  over  the  most  important  part  of 
the  works  of  God.  The  idea  is  preposterous — is  blasphe- 
mous— is  utterly  at  war  with  tlie  facts  of  the  case,  for  chiU 
dren  certainly  do  resemble  their  parents.  The  products  of 
parents  are  not  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another, 
but  they  have  the  same  anatomical  constructum^  the  same 
form,  the  same  general  nature  and  disposition,  with  their 
parents.  In  short,  to  attempt  to  prove  that  children  resemble 
their  parents,  or  that  invariable  laws  of  cause  and  qffect  gov* 
ern  the  transmission  of  qualities  from  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, is  like  attempting  io  prove  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
or  that  a  part  is  less  thah  the  whole,  or  that  two  things,  each 
like  a  third,  are  therefore  like  each  other,  or  like  trying  to 
establish,  by  argument^  what  is  already  sdJ-evideni'-^XheX 
fire  burns,  that  the  sun  shines,  that  we  live.  The  proposi- 
tion thai  children  resemble  their  parents,  and  that  this  re- 
semblance is  governed  by  fixed  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  the  menial  and  physical  qualities  of  parents  cause  those 
of  their  children,  is  too  obvious,  too  self-evident  to  require  or 
be  capable  of  proof.  No  sane  or  reflecting  mind  can  doubt 
it.  Every  man,  woman  or  child  that  observes  or  thinks, 
must  have  this  conclusion  irresistibly  forced  home  on  them. 
They  «ee,  tbey/se/,  they  knoWy  that  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities  of  children,  have  their  causes — that  these  causes  are 
the  same  qualities  in  their  parents  ;  and  that  Uke  causes  in 
parents  produce  like  qualities  in  their  children,  but  that  the 
difference  in  the  constitutional  qualities  of  children,  is  caused 
by  differenees  in  their  parents. 
28 
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Less  space  and  amplification  would  have  been  allotted  to 
the  above  truism,  had  not  a  most  important  inference  de- 
pended on,  and  grown  out  of  it — ^namely,  that  evbky  consti- 
tutional quality  of  the  child,  both  mental  and  physical,  has 
its  origin  and  direct  procuring  cause  in  the  similar  qualities 
of  the  parent ;  and  that  €Ul  the  qualities  and  dispositions  of 
the  parent  are  transmitted  to  their  children.     This  naatter  is 
not  shrouded  in  mystery,  is  not  left  to  uncertainty.     Not  only 
is  it  governed  by  irrevocable  laws,  but  every,  condition  and 
quality  of  the  parent,  however  trivial  or  unobservable,  stamps 
its  impress  upon  the  child.     If  there  exist  tt^itf  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  between  parents  and  their  children,  by  which 
the  former  transmit  any  qualities  to  the  latter,  then  aU  is 
cause  and  effect — then  aU  the  shades  and  phases  of  the  pa* 
tent's  mind  and  character,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
bodies,  will  be  stamped  upon  their  children.     Either  there 
are  no  causes  and  effects  in  this  matter,  or  else  ail  is  cause 
and  effect,  and  all  the  most  minute  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties of  tbe  child,  are  caused  by  parental  influences.     Nature 
never  half  does  any  thing.    She  makes  clean  work,  or  does 
nothing.     She  does  not  give  a  part  of  our  original  nature 
in  obedience  to  certain  laws  of  transmission,  and  a  part, 
not ;   but  she  gives  ally  even  down  to  the  smallest  iota,  in 
obedience  to  these  laws. 

Let,  then,  this  important  truth,  that  children  resemble  their 
parents,  and  that  parentage  causes  ait  the  innate  qualities  of 
mankind,  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  parents.  Let  them 
remember  that  their  children  will  be  the  very  transfer,  or 
image  of  themselves ;  reflected  in  all  their  shades  of  feeling 
and  phases  of  character;  inherilhig  the  same  tastes;  gov- 
erned by  the  same  sentiments  and  passions ;  debased  by  the 
same  vices ;  ennobled  by  the  same  virtues ;  adorned  by  the 
same  charms  and  graces ;  and  endowed  with  the  same  tal- 
ents and  intellectual  powers.  Remember,  also,  that  this 
transfer  is  wonderfully  minute  and  specific;  and  that  your 
offspring  are  to  be  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh, 
mind  and  soul  of  your  mind  and  soul ;  good  or  great,  as  yen 
are  good  or  great ;  and  happy  or  miserable,  as  you  are  happy 
or  miserable. 
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Nor  are  these  causes  beyond  either  our  knowledge  or  our  ^ 
control.    Both  the  antecedents  and  the  consequents — ^both 
the  causes  and  the  effects,  are  within  our  own  observation. 
Parents  can  certainly  take  cognizance  of  their  own  qualities 
and  conditions,  and  can  also  witness  the  effects  of  these 
qualities  and  conditions  on  their  children.     These  operations 
of  nature  are  not  hid  uuder  a  bushel,  but  are  in  full  view ; 
with  no  cloud,  no  veil,  no  dimness  to  obstruct  their  perfect 
vision ;  and  with  every  possible  opportunity  to  study  these 
phenomena,  and  apply  these  laws.    Indeed,  how  can  they, 
help  seeing  them  ?  how  avoid  putting  this  and  that  together, 
and  drawing  conclusions  ?    No  intellectual  parent  can  have 
his  attention  turned  to  this  subject,  without  having  its  prin- 
ciples and  facts  forced  home  upon  him.     Men  study  and 
apply  analc^ous  principles  and  facts,  in  planting  corn  and 
sowing  ivheat — in  selecting  particular  soils  for  particular 
crops ;  and  especially  in  improving  their  breed  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  horses,  &c.    They  know  how  to  apply,  they  actually 
do  apply,  analogous  causes  to  the  production  of  fleet  horses 
and  of  draft  horses;    of  swine  that  will  fatten  easily  and 
have  little  bone ;  of  sheep  that  will  bear  fine  wool,  or  are  best 
fitted  for  the  table ;  of  poultry  that  will  fight,  or  fatten,  or 
reproduce  well ;  and  so  through  the  whole  range  of  domestic 
animals.     So  fully  do  they  understand,  and  so  certainly  do 
they  apply  these  laws,  that  they  can  predict  beforehand,  and 
with  perfect  certainty^  whether  the  foal  will  be  a  mule  or  a 
race  horse ;  what  will  be  its  color,  and  even  its  movements ; 
whether  the  lamb  will   be  black  or  white,  large  or  small, 
coarse  or  fine  woolled,  lean  or  easily  fattened ;  whether  the 
calf  will   be  a  short  homed  Durham,  or  any  other  breed 
having  fixed  qualities,  &c*     Now,  those  same  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  physical  qualities  from  sire  to 
scion  through  the  brute  creation,  also  govern  the  transmission 
of  physical  and  mental  qualities  from  parents  to  children. 
Each  is  equally  tangible  and  observable ;  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  human  offspring.     If  laws  gov., 
ern  this  matter-^and  this  has  been  already  demonstrated — 
and  if  man  can  study  and  apply  these  laws  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  given  qualities  in  his  domestic  ajiimals— and  ihis  is 
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a  matter  of  every  day  practice,  is  rednced  to  perfect  syMiem— 
then  these  same  laws  can  both  be  ciacertained  as  reganb 
human  offspring,  and  applied  to  the  production,  in  them  aiso, 
of  whatever  physical  and  mental  qualities  may  be  desired. 
If  we  can  produce  speed,  or  strength,  or  bottom  in  a  horse,  or 
tendency  to  fatten  in  swine ;  fine  wool  in  sheep ;  spirit  in  tfae 
game-cock,  the  qualities  for  producing  good  milk  or  beef  Ia 
cattle,  or  tameness,  or  kindness,  and  other  merUal  qualities  in 
animals;  and  if  the  same  laws  of  parentage  govern  the 
transmission  of  both  physical  and  mental  qualities  from 
htiman  parents  to  their  offspring,  which  no  reflecting  mind 
can  doubt,  then  these  same  laws  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
produce  not  only  physical  strength,  suppleness,  flesh,  and  a 
powerful  constitution,  but  also  so  as  to  produce  rerenge,  or 
amiableness ;  pride,  or  humility ;  intelligence,  or  stupidity ; 
taste,  or  coarseness ;  mechanical,  or  mathematical,  or  politi- 
cal, or  reasoning,  or  any  other  powers  desired.  Nor  need 
any  more  doubt  hang  over  the  latter  results,  than  now  hang 
over  the  former.  As,  from  knowing  the  qualities  of  the  forvte 
parents,  we  can  predict  the  qualities  of  aninsals  wiA  ceriabUy 
before  they  see  the  light,  so,  by  knowing  the  qualities  and 
conditions  of  the  human  parentage,  can  we  predict,  and  with 
unerring  certainty,  the  future  form  of  body,  head,  face,  &c.> 
and  all  the  intellectual  and  mora)  qualities  of  children,  and 
all  before  they  see  the  light  And  not  only  can  we  predict 
these  qualities  of  offspring,  but  parents  can  so  unite,  as  t» 
cause  their  offspring  to  inherit  whatever  physical,  or  mental^ 
or  moral  qualities  may  be  desired — so  as  to  be  short  and 
stocky,  or  slim  and  long — as  to  be  consumptive  or  long-lived» 
healthy  or  scrofulous ;  feeble  or  vigorous,  strong,  or  spry,  or 
deformed,  or  well  formed,  or  amiable,  or  pugnacious,  or  just, 
or  roguish,  or  ingenious,  or  musical,  or  witty,  or  acquisitive^ 
or  timid,  or  courageous,  or  inventive,  or  communicative,  or 
poetical,  or  logical,  or  oratorical,  or  imaginative,  ^.  ii/(^.  &c., 
to  qualities  without  a  number,  and  down  through  all  their 
minutest  shades  and  phases.  And  he  who  doubts  this,  deniea 
ne  of  two  self-evident  truths — first,  that  laws  of  cause  and 
?t  govern  the  transmission  of  any  qualities  from  parenta 
9ir  children ;  or,  secondly,  that  these,  caoses  are  witbia 
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onr  observatioD  and  application — to  doubt  either  of  which  is 
to  doubt  that  the  sun  shines,  or  bodies  fall. 

But  more.  That  very  important  advantages  can  be  de* 
rived  from  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  animals,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  every  day's  experience  and  observaium.  Above  two 
thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  for  a  single  Durham  calf, 
and  alL  on  account  of  its  qualities  as  a  breeder  merely;  and 
that  farmer  who  pays  no  attention  either  to  his  seed  or  to  his 
breed,  is  left  far  in  the  rear  of  other  farmers. 

But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  improvement  of  man^  are  as  much 
greater  than  those  capable  of  being  derived  from  their  appli- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  animals,  as  man  is  superior  to 
animals,  and  as  his  qualities  are  more  varied  and  positive 
than  theirs.  If  the  happiness  of  man  can  be  greatly  promoted 
by  improving  the  breed  of  his  domestic  animals^  how  much 
more  by  improving  his  ot^^n  breed  ?  As  much  more  as  his 
own  organization  and  destinies  are  higher  than  theirs — as 
much  more  as  the  number  of  qualities  is  greater,  and  the 
scale  of  improvement  runs  higher  in  him  than  in  them.  Their 
range  of  improvement  is  bounded  by  ^'strait  and  narrow'' 
limits ;  his,  scarcely  knows  any  bounds :  they,  have  few 
qualities  to  be  compounded,  and  that  few  are  mostly  physi- 
cal; he,  has  not  only  a  much  greater  variety  of /^Aj^^ico/ 
powers,  but  he  has  a  vast  range  of  mentai  and  fTtora/ qualities, 
not  only  susceptible  to  every  physical  improvement  made, 
but  also  themselves  capable  of  improvement.  As  two  or  three 
numbers  allow  but  few  changes  to  be  rung  on  thetn,  say  two 
or  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  as  every  additional  letter 
allows  a  still  increasing  number  of  changes  to  be  rung,  or  of 
words  to  be  spelledytill  the  twenty-six  letters  of  our  alphabet 
allow  a  number  of  changes  to  be  rung  that  will  require /or/|^ 
me  figures  to  express — a  number  altogether  inconceivable  by- 
man — so  the  still  greater  number  of  man's  phrenological  fac- 
ulties, especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  diflerent 
temperaments  and  textures,  allow  a  number  of  changes,  (and 
in  this  case,  every  change  may  be  an  tmproremen/,)  infinitely 
greater  than  those  alluded  to  above.     Not  that  all  these 

changes,  all  these  improvements,  can  be  rung  on  a  single 
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individaal,  but  they  cbn  be  rang  on  ike  race;  and  very  many 
of  them  on  every  individual  of  that  race ;  for  who  can  calcu- 
late the  improvement  effected  when  but  a  single  organ  is 
improved?  all  its  combinations,  amounting  to  millions  of 
mental  operations,  being  thereby  improved,  both  in  him,  and 
in  his  descendants  to  the  latest  generations. 

And  now,  parents,  does  not  this  principle  hold  out  a  star 
of  promise  and  of  blessed  hope  ?  Cati  you  see  fruit  like  this 
within  your  grasp,  and  not  reach  forth  your  hand  and  plock 
it,  and  that,  too,  when  it  is  just  as  easy  as  to  pluck  these 
sonr  grapes  that  many  now  compel  themselves  to  eat  through 
life?  The  destinies  of  your  offspring  are  completslt  in  your 
hands  and  withiti  your  control.  Nay.  willing  or  unwilling, 
you  are  compelfed  to  control  them,  or  else  not  to  enter  upon 
the  parental  relations  at  all.  There  is  a  n^essity  in  the  case. 
Your  children  are  obliged^  in  their  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution, to  be  what  you  are.  Can  you  take  a  look  into  the 
future,  and  behold  these  yet  unexisting  immortals,  and  re- 
member that  their  destinies  are  completely  at  your  mercy-— 
and  thai  you  cannot  possibly  escape  these  awfully  solemn 
responsibilities — and  then  close  again  your  eyes,  and  sleep 
over  these  momentous  consequences  ?  Can  you  even  ailoir 
yourselves  to  become  parents  thoughtlessly,  or  unwittingly, 
or  without  previously  arranging'  these  causes  so  as  to  bring 
about  desired  results?    But  more  on^  this  subject  hereaAer. 


SECTION  III. 

EDUCATION  AND  PARENTAGE  CONTRASTED. 

Poeta  nascitizr,  d6ii  fit. 

The  oft  quoted,   and  generally  admitted  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  staozes, 

^  'T  is  tdu/evHian  forms  the  oomniofl  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tiee  'a  iDcUoed," 

is  as  errofledus  as  it  is  generally  diffused.    The  seatiment 
"^euld  be, 
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T'lB  PAKXirTAeB  that  forms  the  common  mind,  ' 
Hldl€  tdweaii9h  oii/y  irauu  ii. 

That  early  education  and  training  exert  a  powerful  infla- 
ence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  moulding  and  modifying  the 
character  and  shaping  the  conduct  of  childhood,  and  even 
through  life,  is  readily  admitted,  and  is  tacitly  implied  in 
every  effort  made  to  cultivate  the  intellect  or  improve  the 
morals  of  children  by  intellectual  discipline  or  moral  training. 
That  they  even  go  so  far  as  materially  to  strengthen  the 
faculties  thus  called  into  frequent  action,  and  enlarge. and 
invigorate  their  organs,  is  also  admitted,  and  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  author's  work  on   "  Education  and  Self-Im- 
provement," but,  great  and  beneficial  as  are.  the  power  and 
inflaeoce  of  early  education  and  discipline  in  subduing  un- 
ruly passions,  elevating  the  moral  sentiments,  and  strength- 
ening  the   mind,  yet  those  of  parentagb  are  far  greater. 
Though  children,  and  even  adults  of  but  feeble  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  may,  by  proper  intellectual   culture, 
moral  training,  and  virtuous  associations,  be  prevented  from 
becoming  vicious,  and  even  rendered  passable  in  intellect  and 
fair  in  morals,  yet  the  same  amount  of  culture,  applied  to  an 
organization  originally  good,  will  yield  a  tenfold  harvest  of 
virtue  and  talent  to  the  subject,  and  of  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned.    The  not  very  elevated,  but  trite  and  perfectly  ap- 
plicable adage,  **  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse,"  &c.,  im- 
plies that  to  render  culture  and  the  product  valuable,  we 
must  have  good  materials  with  which,  or  on  which  to  ope- 
rate— that  the  original^  inherent  constitution  must  be  good, 
in  order  to  render  efforts  at  education  available.    Though 
education  may  greatly  improve  a  youth,  and  enable  him  to 
do  what,  without  severe  training,  he  could  not  accomplish, 
yet  all  the  education  in  th^  world  can  n^ver  make  a  dog  a 
man ;  nor  a  hyena,  a  Iamb.    Though  a  young  oak  may  be 
trained  to  grow  straight  or -crooked,  tall  or  bushy,  &c.,  yet  it 
can  never  be  trained  to  grow  or  to  be  any  other  kind  of  tree, 
nor  an  animal,  nor  a  man.    It  may  be  planted  in  soil  rich  or 
barren,  so  as  to  become  thrifty  or  stinted  in  growth,  yet  it 
<*an  never  be  trained  to  become  any  thing  but  an  oak.    The 
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influence  of  education  is  greatly  abridged  by  the  original 
constitution  of  the  person  or  thing  lo  be  educated.  And  in 
order  to  exert  its  full  power,  and  shower  down  its  richest 
blessings — and  they  are  rich  indeed — the  original  stock  must 
be  good  ;  and  the  better  this  stock,  the  more  beneficial  this 
education.  The  p^iblic  sentiment  is  wrong  in  paying  too 
much  attention,  relatively,  to  education,  and  too  little  to  the 
parentage^  or  the  original  stock.  ^' These  things  ought  ye 
to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."  Cultivate 
corn  planted  on  a  barren  soil  with  ever  so  much  assiduity, 
and  the  crop  will  be  but  meagre.  The  rich  prairies  of  the 
west,  need  scarcely  the  least  cultivation,  yet  yield  abun* 
dantly ;  and  a  rich  soil  with  little  culture,  yields  a  much 
more  plentiful  harvest  than  a  barren  soil  well  cultivated. 
Many  deplore  their  want  of  education,  not  knowing  that 
innate  sense,  is  infinitely  superior  to  acquired  learning.  If 
a  youth  enter  college  a  saphead,  he  comes  out  a  leather* 
brains;  but  a  man  naturally  talented,  even  if  be  cannot  read, 
will  be  capable  of  managing  a  large  business  successfully, 
and  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  society.  Sound  common 
sense,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  superior  natitral  abilities, 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  all  that  education  can  bestow, 
the  former  is  gold,  the  latter  feathers.  Education  with  supe- 
rior natural  abilities,  works  wonders  hy polishing  the  marble, 
but  you  must  first  have  the  marble  before  it  can  be  polished. 
AH  the  education  in  the  world  cannot  create  talents,  nor 
impart  them  when  nature  has  not.  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit, 
a  poet  is  born,  not  made  one  by  education,  embodies  the 
experience  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.    The  sentiment, 

TT 18  educolion  forms  the  common  mind,'' 

is  untrue,  unless  we  lay  the  stress  on  common  mind,  and 
allow  that  in  cases  where  parentage  has  given  no  special 
bias  to  the  mind,  but  left  it  common  place,  education  then 
gives  it  various  directions.  But  education  can  never  create 
GENIUS.  It  cannot  create  any  thing;  above  all,  it  cannot 
make  a  constitutional  saphead  a  Shakspearc  or  a  Milron. 
Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  in  hi6  public  lectures, 
reverses  the  old  adage,  Poeta  nasdttar  mm  JU^  and  says. 
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I  £lihu  Burritt,  aod  relativet. 

"        -      '         "  -  '       ■  -  "— 

PaekijU^  nan  nascUur — ^says  a  poet  is  tnade  a  j^oet  by  educa- 
Han,  and  not  born  a  poet — says  that  the  human  mind  is  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  education  and  circumstances 
write  the  whole  character — that  every  man  can  make  himself 
a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Bonaparte,  or  a  Kidd — that  all 
men  are  born  cUike — that  in  the  original  constitution  of  a 
Webster  and  a  Franklin,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  Billingsgate  culprit,  or  the  Amsterdam  idiot,  who 
knew  too  little  to  feed  himself;  and  by  implication,  that  he 
himsdfo\ires  his  knowledge  of  fifty  Janguages,  and  of  all  the 
literary  lore  of  past  ages,  to  education.  Mistaten  Buiritt'! 
Your  phrenological  developments  nre  in  the  teeth  of  this 
assertion  ;  for  where  is  the  man  with  such  devdopments  foe 
acquiring  knowledge;  and  who  was  your  grandfather  Hine* 
dak?  Who  are  your  brothers  and  nephews?  To  a  man, 
possessed  of  the  same  unquenchable  thirst  after  learning,  ajid 
the  same  ease  and  facility  in  acquiring  it  So  that  your  own 
parental  history  gives .  the  error  to  your  favorite  doctrine. 
What  erigiaaAed  your  ruling  passion  A)r  books?  Poor,  ver^ 
poor,  not  only  with  none  of  the  usual  enticements  or  facilities 
for  acqtiiring  education,  yon  oould  not  rest,  night  nor  day, 
without  yielding  obedience  to  this  desire  for  knowledge.  Was 
it  education  that  first  gener^Ued,  and  then  fanned  into  a  fierce 
flame — ^an  all  absorbing  passion,  this  love  of  languages,  and 
history,  and  facts  ?  No ;  it  was  torn  in  pou,  and  constitn*  x 
ted  an  original  portion  of  you,  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  no  where  in  the  whole  range  of  'busts 
or  of  beads,  is  to  be  seen  an  equal  development  of  those 
organs  that  love  literature  and  science*  But  more  of  the 
learned  blacksmith  in  another  place. 

Not  that  I  would  dimmish  aught  from  the  value  or  virtue 
of  education.  After  it  has  been  remodelled,  and  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man,  let  it  be  sedulously  cultivated ;  but  let  the 
original  germ  receive  the  first  and  the  special  attention,  be- 
cause its  influence  is  primary  and  continues  through  life. 
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Parental  retpomibiliiy.  Where  reformt  matX  cmmDmce. 


SECTION  IV. 


RESSPONSIBILITY  OF  PARENTS. 


**  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrapt  tree  bring  forth  fMd 

fniiU" — BiBLB. 

The  present  is  emphatically  an  age  of  reforfn.     The  ice 
of  the  dark  ages,  which  has  bound  tKe  river  of  society  and 
fettered  its  current  since  the  creation  of  Adam,  is  b^imuag 
to  break  up.      Mankind  are  freeing  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  ages,  and  >ittempting  various  reforms  in  govern- 
ment, politics,  the  arts,  sciences,  religion,  morals,  temperance, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  with  partial  success,  but  none  of  the  refonns 
now  in  progress  can  extend  far  or  effect  much,  till  they  bqgin 
with  the  root  of  vice,  and  make  it  a  root  of  virtue — till  they 
commence  with  the  germ.    They  may  lop  off  a  few  of  the 
longest  branches  of  the  tr^e  of  sin  and  misery  whic^  nov 
overshadow  mankind  ;   but  they  can  effect  no  more — can  go 
no  farther.     To  illustrate :    The  temperance  reform  would 
have  effected  little  if  it  had  not  made  drunken  parents  tempt- 
rate  parents,  and  thus  the  parents  of  temperate  children ;  for 
drinking  parents,  by  entailing  their  own  drinking  disposition 
upon  their  offspring,  would  have  made  drunkards  much  faster 
than  they  could  have  been  reformed ;  and  made  them  oonsH- 
tutional  drunkards — dyed  in  the  tpool,  and  almost  irreclaim- 
able.    Though  the  moral  reform  efforts  now  in  progress,  may 
snatch  now  and  then  a  miserable  ''  brand  from  the  buniing," 
yet  a  hundred  to  one  will  be  thrown  into  this  "hell  upon 
^arth,"  and  that  by  parents  as  parents.    It  is  parents,  by 
their  own  animal  indulgences,  and  that  before  theu'  children 
see  the  lights  that  plant  the  prolific  seeds  of  licentiousness  in 
the  otherwise  pure  breasts  qf  their  unborn  infants,  which  de- 
velope  themselves  prematurely,  and  hurry  on  their  hapless 
victims  in  a  career  of  vice  most  sinful,  and  to  an  end  most 
horrible.     The  gallows  may  occasionally  end  the  life  of  some 
wicked  sinner,  or  the  prison  lock  up  a  few  thieves  and  com* 
batants,   while  ignorant  and   thoughtless  parents  go  on  to 
make  prison  birds  a  thousand  fold  faster,  and  that  too  when 
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opposite  reaaUs  might  just  as  well  be  obtained.  Efforts  un- 
tiriDg,  and  the  best  adapted  possible,  may  be  made  to  inflise 
a  love  for  books  into  the  breasts  of  obiidren,  but  these  efforts 
should  begin  nnih  parents^  and  while  becoming  parents^  in 
order  to  prepare  children  to  be  profited  by  them.  And  so 
with  all  other  reforms. 

Thoughtless  parent,  stop  and  consider !  Remember  that 
you  give  that  original  impress  and  bias  to  your  children, 
which  must  form  (I  had  almost  said  create)  their  character;! 
for  ibis  world,  and  continue  to  influence  them  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  and  even  beyond  this  life ;  for,  without  any 
question,  our  lives  here^  will  influence  us  hereafter^  and  pa- 
rentage, by  forming  the  main  elements  of  our  characters  here, 
will  do  much'  to  control  them  throughout  the  endless  ages  of 
eternity !  Oh  parents,  parents  !  parents ! !  your  responsibili- 
ties as  parents,  are  immense — are  inconceivably  immense  ! 
Well  might  an  archangel  shrink  from  their  exercise.  And 
yet  parents  go  on  to  exercise  them  with  as  little  concern  as 
do  the  swine,  thinking,  like  them,  only  of  the  gnimdl  indul- 
gence connected  therewith,  and  paying  less  attention  to  thp 
future  qualities  of  their  offspring,  than  they  do  to  the  offspring 
of  their  beasts.  And  therefore  many  of  their  own  children 
are  greater  brutes,  in  all  but  shape,  than  are  their  dumb 
beasts* 

But  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  on  our  race.  The  star  of 
promise  is  just  peering  through  the  trees,  and  rising  above 
the  mountains.  That  star  of  promise  is-*-not  the  recent 
discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts,  for,  though  they  may 
improve  his  phjfsical  condition,  yet  they  do  not  reach  the 
inner  man,  but  generally  feed,  and  thereby  re-invigorate,  his 
merely  animal  nature,  thus  greatly  augmenting  the  evil) 
not  in  our  increased  efforts  in  securing  revivals,  and  forming 
Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools,  for  whatever  these  may 
do  for  his  immortal  soul,  they  do  precious  little  for  him  here, 
except  to  rivet  the  chains  of  some  religio-politico  sectarian' 
doctrine ;  not  in  the  recexkt  and  truly  valuable  improvements 
in,  coodueting  education,  for  though  they  may  help  to  modify 
the  character,  yet  they  do  not  form  it ;  not  in  the  moral 
ref<»rm,  por  the  temperance  reform,  nor  in  any  other  reform^ 
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for  though  they  may  save  a  few,  '^so  as  by  fire,"  yet  they 
do  not  begin  at  the  root — but  it  consists  in  the  increasing 
attention  just  beginning  to  be  paid  to  hereditary  influences. 
The  momentous  interests  thronging  around  this  snbject,  are 
just  beginning,  Hke  a  distapt  sound,  to  break  upon  the  public 
ear.  That  sound  will,  it  must,  wax  louder  and  loader,  nntil 
its  roar  becomes  deafening  and  terrific;  swallowing  up  all 
other  sounds,  and  bearing  complete  sway  till  it  remodels  man 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  No  intelligent  mind 
can  contemplate' this  subject  without  regarding  its  interests 
as  paramount  to  all  others.  A  little  longer,  and  its  claims 
will  be  generally  seen  and  felt,  and  its  laws  studied  and 
applied,  not  alone  to  the  general  improvement  of  manlcind, 
but  to  the  production,  in  oflfspring,  oiwhaiever  qualities,  both 
physical  and  mental,  may  be  desired. 

Then  will  new  generations  people  the  earth — generations 
of  men  and  wemen  having  all  that  is  great,  and  noble,  and 
good  in  man,  all  that  is  pure,  and  virtuous,  and  beautiful, 
and  angelic  in  woman,  with  little  of  that  physical  disease 
^nd  deformity,  and  few  and  far  between  of  those  more 
hideous^  mgral  blemishes  that  now  degrade  the  image  and 
disgrace  the  workmanship  of  God.  Then  shall  they  be  in- 
deed and  in  truth  the  *'  image,"  and  reflect  likeness  of  their 
Maker,  and  be  the  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  God  Al- 
mighty. Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  millennium  dawn 
upon  our  benighted  world ;  then  shine  in  its  morning  gloiy 
and  beauty,  and  in  its  noonday  power  and  effulgence.  Then 
shall  God  be  honored,  and  man  be  perfactly  holy  and  incon- 
ceivably happy,  and  earth  be  paradise.  Wonld  that  I  could 
live  to  see  that  blessed  day ;  but,  as  I  cannot,  let  my  humble, 
happy  lot  be  to  call  attention  to  this  transcendently  important 
subject  Let  me  labor  to  show  parents  their  highest  duty 
and  their  greatest  privilege.  Let  me  arrest  the  attention  of 
gay  and  fashion-loving  youth,  now  rushing  headlong  and 
heedlessly  into  married  life,  and  becoming  the  parents  of  off- 
q[>ring  to  be  rendered  most  happy  or  most  miserable  by  tbeir 
instrumentality.  Oh  thoughtless  youth  1  ye  who  look  upon 
love  and  tnarriage  as  a  pretty  plaything,  a  novel  pastime,  a 
funny  joke,  a  thing  of  to-day,  and  a  mat^  of  courae,  stc»p, 
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I  beseech  you — stop  cU  once/    Oh,  pause  and  consider  the 
immeasurable  responsibility  you  are  about  to  incur !    Not 
only  reflect  on  the  effect  of  so  eventful  a  step,  on  your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  your  consort,  but  on  generations  yet 
unbolrn,  extending  down  the  entire  stream  of  time,  till  time 
itself  be  merged  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  widening 
with  every  successive  generation,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  the  mighty  avalanche.     If  but  your  children  alone  were  to 
be  the  recipients  of  those  blessings  in  the  power  of  parenta'ge 
to  bestow,  or  the  victims  of  those  unutterable  woes  contained 
in  the  vials  of  its  wrath,  you  might  indeed  pause  and  trem- 
ble, in  view  of  the  terrific  extent  to  which  your  children, 
your  dearly  beloved  children — children  that  are  bone  of  your 
bone,  flesh  of  your  flesh,  and  idols  of  your  heart,  will  be 
affected  thereby,  but  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  that  influ- 
ence.   Thousands,   aye, .millions,   "a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,^^  are  to  issue  in  countless  throngs  from 
your  loins,  each  rising  up  to  call  you  blessed  or  accursed. 
In  proportion  as  so  momentous  a  step  as  marrying  and  be- 
coming parents  is  necessarily  destined  to  affect  the  happiness 
and  the  misery  of  your  race,  in  that  proportion  should  they 
be  regarded  and  treated  as  steps  most  solemn  and  moment- 
ous, to  you,  to  your  posterity,  and  to  the  latest  generations  of 
men.     Do  not,  then,  let  me  implore  you — do  not  make  light 
of  these  fearful  realities,  but  employ  all  the  means  thus  put 
into  your  hands,  of  yourself  enjoying  your  children,  and  of 
stamping  the  impress  of  moral  purity  and  intellectual  great- 
ness upon  your  posterity.     Remember  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  and  qualities  of  your  children,  more 
than  any  other  event  or  thing  whatever,  is  to  affect  and 
augment  yonr  happiness  or  misery.    If  your  children  should 
be  sweet  and  lovely,  always  greeting  you  with'smiles  of  lovo 
and  kisses  of  affection,  always  good  to  each  other  and  be- 
loved by  all  around  them,  making  the  family  glad  with  their 
presence,  blessing  society  with  their  virtues,  adorning  opr 
nature  with  their  splendid  intellectual  endowments  and  at- 
tainments, and  disseminating  a  virtuous  and  a  happifying 
influence  over  all  around  them  through  life,  how  inconceiv- 
ably more  happy  will  yoic  be,  will  ihej/  be,  will  mankind  be, 
29 
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than  if  they  should  he  feehle  and  sickly,  requiring  continual 
nursing  and  the  greatest  care  and  anxiety,  lest  the  least  ad- 
verse wind  should  hlow  them  into  eternity,  thus  rendering 
your  nights  sleepless  and  your  days  burdensome;  or  than  if 
their  animal  passions  should  predominate,  and  they  b^  sel- 
fish, disobedient,  and  ill  tempered  to  one  another  and  to  all 
around  them ;  or  thievish,  or  deceptive,  or  licentious,  a  curs^ 
to  their  parents,  and  a  pest  to  society,  to  end  their  days  in 
prison  or  on  the  gallows,  being  most  wretched  themselves, 
and  rendering  all  around  them  vicious  instead  of  virtuoua^ 
and  most  miserable  instead  of  most  happy !     And  not  only 
this,  but  you  will  love  the  husband  that  begat  them,  oi  the 
wife  that  bore  them,  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  their 
children  give  you  pleasure,  or  less  and  less  as  they  cause  you 
pain,  till  love  itself  may  be  changed  into  hatred,  and  the 
sweetest  nectar  become  the  bitterest  gall.* 

Consider  all  this  before  you  take  that  eventful  step,  and 
cut  the  prolific  thread  on  which  hang  suspended  consequences 
so  momentous.  And  not  only  consider,  but,  if  yon  still 
resolve  to  assume  these  teeming  responsibilities,  first  learn 
your  parental  duties,  Fjrst  inform  yourself  what  conditions 
in  yourself  and  in  a  companion,  will  secure  those  qualities  In 
your  children  which  you  may  desire ;  and  then  choose  yonr 
consort  with  special  reference  to  his  or  her  qualities  or  capa- 
bilities as  a  parent  Do  not  allow  3'^ourself  to  get  in  Jove, 
and  to  rush  headlong  into  marriage,  till  you  know  for  certain 
what  influences,  parental  especially,  and  educational  secoo- 

•  The  fnct  tliat  Amativeness,  or  connubial  love,  Pltilopro^enitivcMss, 
or  parental  love,  and  Union  for  Life,  tlie  faculty  that  bhids  husband  and 
wife  inseparably  together,  and  for  lift^  are  located  tidt  by  sidt^  the  forfDor 
partly  encircling  the  latter,  besides  being  highly  intereating  in  a  pbib- 
iophical  point  of  view^  shows  why  it  is  that  children  become  ^  the  dear 
pledges  of  connubial  love"  between  their  parents — tr^y  they  so  greatly 
promote  and  augment  this  love — tr^^^  a  husband  loves  a  wife  the  betftr 
for  her  bearing  him  children,  and*  still  lietter  in  proportion  as  lie  lo«i 
those  children ;  and  also  uhy  be  loves  her  the  less,  and  perhaps  even  di»- 
likas  her,  it  she  be  barren,  (and  these  remarks  apply  equally  to  wtMnaOt) 
namely,  because  connubial  love  and  parental  love  are  located  side  by  aide, 
.ao  that  the  action  of  eitheri  greatly  promotes  that  of  the  other. 
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darily,  the  partner  of  your  choice  will  have  upon  the  children 
of  your  love — the  idols  of  your  yet  undeveloped  affections. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  Which  shall  have  the  preference, 
superior  qualities  as  a  parent,  with  inferior  ones  as  a  com- 
panion, or  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  good  companion,  with* 
inferior  capabilities  as  a  parent, — I  answer,  that  when  the 
two  are  not  united,  (though  they  generally  go  hand  in  hand,) 
1  think  the  former  should  have  the  preference,  because  a 
greater  amount  of  happiness,  if  not  to  you,  at  least  to  your 
posterity,  depends  upon  it.    The  latter  might  possibly  render 
jfotf  persontUly  the  more  happy,  (though  even  this  is  doubt- 
ful,) while  the  latter  is  to  affect  all  your  posterity.     But  if 
you  determine  on  marrying  a  companion  who  is  not  capable 
of  transmitting  healthy  bodies,  strong  intellects,  or  high  moral 
feelings  to  your  offspring,  you  should  then  not  become  pa-, 
rents ;   for  you  hajre  no  right  to  entail  physical  diseases  or 
moral  blemishes  upon  posterity.    You  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
come parents ;   but  if  you  do,  it  is  your  imperious  duty  to 
render  your  offspring  happy.    You  have  no  ri^ht  to  render 
them  miserable,  as  sickly  bodies,  or  bad  moral  predispositions 
certainly  will  render  them,  any  more  than  you  have  a  right 
to  burn  off  their  hands,  or  mutilate  their  bodies,  or  cut  off 
their  feet  or  head,  after  they  are  born.    If  parents  have  no 
right  to  inflict  pain  upon  their  children  after  they  are  born, 
they  certainly  have  no  right  to  put  them'into  a  condition  before 
birth  which  will  cause  them  to  suffer  through  life.     And  if 
parents  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  their  children  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  their  physical  and  moral  welfare — if  he 
'^  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  household  is  worse  than  an 
infidel,"  how  imperious,  how  overwhelming  the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  exert  all  those  parental  influences  put  into  their 
hands,  to  render  their  children  healthy,  handsome,  intellec- 
tual and  moral.    Are  not  the  moral  duties  and  relations  of 
parents  to  their  children  as  imperious  and  binding  before 
birth  as  after  7    Are  they  not  evidently  as  much  more  so  as 
their  influence  over  their  destinies  is  more  powerful  before 
than  after)    Strange  that  parents  should  think  so  much  of 
their  duties  to  their  children  after  they  have  left  their  moth- 
er's arms,  but  think  so  little  of  duties  vastly  more  important. 
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because  so  much  more  intimately  connected  with  their  virtus 
and  well  being. 

Much  stress  i^  laid  on  early  impressions,  because  they  are 
regarded  as  so  much .  more  deep  and  lasting  than  subsequent 
ones.  True.  AH  right.  But  apply  this  same  rule  to  the 
impressions  made  before  birth.  Let  us  state  the  problem 
''  by  the  rule  of  three."  If  parents  owe  an  immense  sum  of 
moral  duty  to  their  children  during  infancy  and  childhood, 
because  impressions  then  made  upon  their  minds  are  so  da- 
Table  and  efficacious,  how  much  greater  that  duty  to  these 
same  children  before  birth,  because  the  impressions  then 
made  arc  necessarily  inwrought  with  their  very  nature,  and 
make  up  their  co7istitiUional  predispositions  ?  And  is  it  not 
passing*  strange  that  parents  have  strained  at  this  gnat  of 
their  duty,  but  swallowed  that  camel  t^hole,  without  ones 
knowing  that  they  owed  their  unborn  any  duty? 

And  if  parents  owe  this  duty  to  their  children,  both  before 
birth  as  well  as  after,  does  not  that  duty  extend  still  farthet 
back,  and  embrace  the  choice  o(  a,  joint  partner.  That  great 
and  highly  beneficial  influences  can  be  exerted  upon  children 
by  parents,  ,by  keeping  themselves  in  a  proper  physiological 
condition,  will  hereafter  be  seen  in  a  chapter  on  the  differ- 
ences in  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  these  differ^ices 
tallying  exactly  with  the  changes  that  occurred  to  the  parents 
during  the  increase  of  their  families ;  but  even  these  influ* 
ences,  however  great  and  beneficial,  are  far  inferior  to  those 
jthat  may  be  exerted  by  making  the  proper  choice  of  a  joint 
parent.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject — the  rot^ 
of  the  whole "  matter.  The  condition  of  the  parents  wliite 
becoming  parents,  may  be  the  trunk,  and  educational  influ- 
ences the  branches,  of  the  tree  of  life,  while  the  constitutional 
faculties  and  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  mankind  are  the 
fruit ;  but  as  the  nature  of  the  root  nor  only  governs  the 
nature  of  the  tree,  but  also  determines  the  character  and 
qualities  of  its  fruit,  so  the  constiiutiofial  qualities  of  the  pa» 
reiits  lie  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter,  and  are  the  pri' 
mary  causes  of  the  talents  and  dispositions  of  children. 

Make  the  tree  good,  and  then  will  the  fruit  he  good  also." 
St  choose  a  companion  having  a  high  moral,  strong  intel* 
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loctiial,  and  powerful  physical  organization,  and  your  chil- 
dren will  inherit  them. 

One  of  the  best  ilidications  of  ihe  qualities  of  a  man  or 
woman  as  a  parent,  is  the  qualities  of  his  or  her  parents  and 
grandparents.^  The  maxim,  '^  Like  mother,  like  daughter," 
though  not  infallible,  will  seldom  mislead  you.  But  can- 
didates for  matrimony  never  once  think  of  inquiring  into  the 
parental  qualities  of  their  future  partner  in  parentage  as  well 
as  in  love,  though  they  do  think  of  inquiring  whether  they 
are  to  inherit  a  paltry  patrimony.  If  a  young  lady  inherit 
qualities  as  a  parent  of  the  highest  order,  but  no  dollars  and 
cents,  a  hundred  others  that  have  a  paltry  patrimony,  if  it  be 
even  but  a  hundred  dollars,  though  utterly  unfit  to  become  a 
parent,  or  even  a  wife,  are  preferred  before  her.  A  young 
woman,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  consumptive,  or 
scrofulous,  or  miserly,  or  ugly  tempered,  will  be  taken  just 
as  quick,  (no  quicker,  for  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 
this  point,)  as  one  from  a  stock  that  live  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred,' and  .are  noted  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 
Strange,  but  no  more  strange  than  true  ! 

Shall  parents  be  deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a 

parent,  unless  they  apply  the  same  principles  of  parentage 

that  they  now  apply  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  to  a  far 

higher  and  nobler  purpose?    Certainly  not;  nor  vnll  they 

enjoy  them,  unless,  perchance,  they  stumble  on  them.    Shall 

the  pedigree  of  a  horse  be  required  to  be  traced  back  for  fifty 

generations,  through  as  many  sires  remarkable  for  beauty,  or 

for  strength,  or  for  speed,  before  you  will  allow  him  to  sire  a 

farm  horse,  and  will  you  make  no  inquiries  about  the  lineaga 

of  a  bosom  companion^  and  the  prospective  father  or  mother 

of  your  oWn  children  ?    This  is  penny  wise  and  pound  fooV- 

jshj'with  a  vengeance.    It  is  wisdom  in  temporal  matters^ 

hut  it  is  the  most  consummate  folly  in  matters  of  eternal 

moment.    "When  will  men  learn  wisdom  1    When  learn  fc> 

live?    When  appreciate  and  fulfil   their  destiny?    When 

will  ministers  of  our  holy  religion,   and  the  reputed  id- 

tdiectual  as  well  as  moral  leaders  of  mankind,  preach  pa* 

rental  duty  and  hereditary  descent,  along  with  original  sin  t 

Not  till  sectarianism  relaxes  its  all  powerful  grasp,  and  allow* 
29* 
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tbem  to  think  uutramelled,  aud  to  speak  unawed.  They 
will  be  the  very  last  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  parental 
relations  and  obligations,  whereas  they  should  be  the  very 
first.  I  put  it  to  the  community,  I  put  it  to  them  direct,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  collective  bodies,  what  doctrines  and 
duties  they  now  preach  are  more  important  or  useful  tl)an 
this  very  doctrine  now  advocated?  **0h  but,"  say  they, 
"  our  mission  is  Christ  crucified^  and  that  only.^^  Then  am^ 
fine  yourselves  to  that  *'  on/y,"  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  mankind.  I  would  that  clergymen 
were  not  considered  more  than  they  are — namely,  mere  fniih- 
isters  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  of  the  sects^  and  not  literary 
savans.  The  people  look  to  them  to  do  roost  of  their  thinking, 
whereas  they  "  ate  ministers  of  the  gospel  (of  sects)  only," 
and  obliged  to  think  in  the  traces,  and  to  be  hampered  with 
theological  schools  and  theological  dogmas.  If  they  would 
but  preach  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  hereditarv  descent,  or 
the  duties  owed  by  parents  as  parents  to  their  descendauts, 
and  instruct  parents  and  young  people  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  as  well  as  urge  them  home,  with  all  the  sound* 
ness  and  solemnity  of  the  subject  itself,  and  of  their  sacer- 
dotal office,  (and  surely  none  of  the  duties  they  preach  are 
more  important  in  themselves,  or  more  momentous  in  their 
consequences,)  they  would  at  least  add  greatly  to  their  use- 
fulness. The  people  look  to  them  for  instructions  as  to  their 
duty,  and  as  to  their  tchole  duty;  and  as  this  is  never  once 
wientiotied,  they  of  course  infer  that  it  does  not  come  within 
the  range  of  their  moral  obligations.  If  ihey  know' not  the 
facts  of  this  subject,  let  thcni  learn ;  but  if  they  do  know  the 
importance  of  the  momentous  moral  duties  owed  by  parents, 
as  parents,  to  their  children,  though  they  have  placed  them- 
selves as  '^  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion,''  yet  they  are 
^'  dumb  dogs''  that  do  not  bark,  and  should  resign  their  sih- 
cred  commission. 

Oh !  if  clergymen  would  but  study  and  preach  this  doe- 
trine  of  the  parental  influences,  and  instruct  parents  and 
young  people  in  relation  to  this  solemn  moral  duty,  they 
would  then  wield  their  tremendous  influence  with  equal 
^d  most  delightful  efiect,  and  set  a  moral    reformation 
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OD  foot,  would  isooa  remodel  society,  and  almost  banish  cxime. 
and  vice.  ^ 

I  repeat  it;  th^  duty  ti'hich  parents  owe,  as  parents,  to 
their  phildren,  is  a  moral  duty,  is  one  of  the  highest  moral 
duties  man  owes  to  his  fellow  ma^,  and  even  to  his  God ; 
for  how  can  we  love  the  Lord  our  Qod  with  all  our  heart, 
and  with  all  our  mind,  and  with  all  our  strength,  while  we 
are  blasting  the  images  of  God  with  a  blighting  curse,  which 
will  torment  them  with  physical  suffering  through  life,  or 
imprint  moral  blemishes  on  their  natures  whi(fh  are  almost 
certain  to  become  hideous  moral  deformities  to  abide  upon 
them  forever?  How  can  we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
(and  in  the  sense  of  the  word  here  meant,  surely  children  are 
our  nearest  neighbors,)  when  we  curse  them  as  effectually  as 
if  we  beat  out  their  brains,  or  made  them  drunkards  or 
debauchees'?  These  parental  duties,  then,  being  imperious 
moral  duties,  and  of  the  highest  grade,  why  should  they -not 
be  preached?  Can  clergymen  do  their  whole  duty  and  not 
preach  them?  But,  alas  !  they  will  not.  They  will  proba- 
bly be  the  very  last,  even  to  admit  them,  much  less  to  preach 
them. 

Then  who  will?  Who  stand  up  for  God  and  humanity  in 
this  war  with  evil  at  its  root?  Doctors  should,  but  will  not» 
Their  business  is  to  cure  diseases,  not  to  forestall  them — to 
dose  out  pounds  of  cures  (kills)  instead  of  ounces  of  preven- 
tion by  sowing  eorrect  physiological  seed  in  the  department 
over  which  they  preside. 

And  as  to  lawyers,  they  are  too  busy  taking  pay  for  telling 
lies,  and  scrambling  over  one  another  and  their  fellow  men, 
to  give  subjects  like  these,  so  totally  foreign  to  their  calling, 
a  moment's  attention.  Merchants  are  too  busy  turning  cop- 
pers, and  the  rich,  in  playing  the  fool — young  women  in 
catching  husbands,  and  married  women  in  cooking  dinner 
and  tending  babies,  to  hear  my  voice. 

But  there  is  a  small,  a  select  band,  Gideon's  chosen  few^ 
culled  out  by  test  after  test,  who  will  blow  the  trumpet  of 
reform  with  one  hand,  and  distribute  information  with  the 
other.  To  such,  I  commend  this  work.  Take  it ;  circulate 
it ;   urge  it  upon  every  parent,  upon  every  young  man  and 
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young  woman,  especially  upon  those'unmarried  women  who 
are  on  the  qui  vivi  to  catch  «  beau  or  to  secure  a  husband. 
Let  young  women  be  remonstrated  with,  and  persuaded  to 
learn  their  duties  as  mothers,  before  they  dare  cast  the  first 
look  of  love,  or  even  deck  their  persons  so  as  to  appear  attrac- 
tive. Give  this  work  to  the  four  winds.  A  better  senrioe 
*  cannot  be  rendered  to  mankind,  than  extending  its  circnh- 
tion.  Let  it  be  the  boon  companion  of  every  parent,  and  of 
all  who  contemplate  marriage.  Let  other  and  abler  works 
be  prepared,  and  circulated  throughout  Christendom.  Let  the 
whole  human  race,  from  Behring's  straits  to  Cape  Horn,  and 

<<  From  Greenland's  icy  mountain, 
To  India's  coral  strand," 

be  roused  to  the  importance  of  learning  and  obeying  those 
laws  which  govern  the  transmission  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  qualities  from  parents  to  their  descendants,  down 
to  the  remotest  generations.  Then  shall  the  garden  of  Eden 
cover  the  whole  earth,  and  render  holy  and  happy  all  ths 
nations  and  individuals  that  inhabit  iti 

But  having  thus  far  dwelt  quite  long  enough,  perhaps  too 
long,  upon  the  outskirts  and  importance  of  our  subject,  let  us 
proceed  directly  to  an  examination  of  the  sulked  itself— to 
hereditary  facts,  and  the  laws  that  govern  them. 

In  prosecuting  this  subject,  let  us  first  examine  mankHul 
in  masses,  and  then  by  families,  and  see  whether  various 
forms  of  the  body  and  face,  various  diseases,  as  consumption, 
scrofula,  the  gout,  &c.,  various  mental  qualities,  as  insanity, 
appetite,  anger,  kindness,  poetry,  a  talent  for  mathematics, 
or  reasoning,  or  writing,  or  speaking,  &c.,  &c.,  are  or  are  not 
hereditary — do  or  do  not  descend  from  parents  to  children 
through  successive  generations,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
and  thus  learn  first  our  parental  duties,  and  secondly  tbi 
conditions  requisite  for  becoming  parents,  and  the  means  of 
perfecting  offspring. 
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Man  now  what  be  has  always  been. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  RACES,  MASSES,  AND   NA- 

TIONS,  IN  PART  HEREDITARY. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  COLORED  RACE. 
^  And  their  brethren,  among  all  the  families  of  Issacfaar,  were  valiant  men  of  might.'' 

That  man  isunow  what  he  was  in  the  beginning,  and  has 
been  ever  aince,  as  far  as  both  his  physical  form  and  organi- 
sation are  concerned — that  he  had  from  the  first,  bands,  feet, 
eyes,  mouth,  lungs,  bones,  and  muscles,  and  the  same  number 
and  general  form  of  each  just  as  he  now  has — that  he  had 
the  same  propensities  and  moral  faculties  then  that  he  now 
has,  the  same  power  of  reason,  the  same  primary  sentiments 
of  justice,  of  kindness,  and  of  worship,  the  same  appetite  for 
food,  the  same  domestic  feelings,  the  primary  faculties  i^ 
resist|U3ce,  fear,  love  of  money,  love  of  power,  and  passion  \ 
for  glory,  the  same  fundamental  powers  of  observation,  re- 
collection of  shape,  of  places,  of  events,  of  colors,  &c. — will 
not  probably  be  questioned  by  any  one  other  than  a  mere 
hypothetical  tbeorizer.  As  far  back  as  we  have  any  history 
of  him,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  his  constitutional  and 
original  qualities  have  been  what  they  now  are.  Slighl 
changes,  induced  by  climate  and  circumstances,  appear  in 
different  races  and  ages,  but  at  heart,  all  appear  to  have  bee^ 
the  same.  And  the  fact  is  most  singular,  that  even  now* 
among  the  different  races,  and  nations,  and  tribes  of  men, 
notwithstanding  ail  the  changes  to  which  for  ages  they  may 
have  been  subjected — that  different  forms  of  government,  {(nd 
opposite  modes  of  education,  and  circumstances  every  way 
conflicting,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  exerted  their  utmost 
power  to  effect  a  radical  change — yet  the  oneness  of  our  raea 
is  most  apparent.  The  avenues  to  the  human  heart  are  x\m 
same  in  alL  All  nations  and  races  bow  subdued  at  the  shrina 
of  beauty ;  all  yield  to  the  power  of  love ;  all  love  their  chiU 
drep ;  all  eat ;  all  scramble  after  property ;  all  have  a  religion 
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of  some  kind;  all  feed  and  shelter  the  benighted  stranger; 
all  have  ideas  td  express,  and  express  them,  and  that  by  lan- 
guages, the  frame-work  and  fimdamental  dements  of  which 
are  alike ;  all  sleep ;  all  decorate  themselves ;  all  are  subdued 
by  kindness,  and  angered  by  abuse ;  so  much  so,  that  be 
who  has  learned  human  nature  once,  need  uot  learn  it  again. 

Yet,  though  the  fundamentals  of  our  race  are  the  same  in 
all  portions  of  the  earth,  different  races  and  nations  evino» 
lesser  differences  in  propensity  and  intellect,  and  even  in  tba 
color  of  their  hair,  skin,  &c.  Though  all  have  muscles^ 
brains,  &c.,  yet  the  texture  of  some  races  is  fine,  of  othecs 
coarse.  And  there  are  differences  in  the  tone  and  dwracter 
of  different  races.  The  colored  race  is  characterized  quite  as 
much  by  the  tone  of  their  feeli^ngs,  the  peculiarities  of  their 
intellects  and  expressions,  as  by  the  color  of  their  skin. 
Their  movements,  their  mode  of  walking,  their  tones  and 
laugh,  are  as  different  from  those  of  white  men,  as  are  theii 
noses,  or  eyes,  or  lips.  So  of  other  races.  The  Indian  has 
an  Indian  character  born  in  him,  and  lying  back  of  all  edo* 
cational  influences ;  and  so  of  other  races,  and  of  naticms. 

But  more  particularly.  The  cohr  of  the  colored  race  is 
certainly  congenital.  It  is  bom  in  t/tem,  and  forms  a  pari  of 
them.  All  tlimes,  all  ages,  bear  the  mark.  Education  caiw 
not  reach  it,  for  it  is  hereditary,  and  caused  solely  by  parental 
influences. 

A  fact  bearing  on  this  point.  Two  white  parents  in  New 
Jersey,  were  very  mucli  astonished  to  find  in  their  child  uiif- 
equivocal  marks  of  the  African  race  and  blood.  It  had  the 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  curly  hair,  and  dark  skin,  of  a  mulatto, 
so  unequivocal,  that  strong  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the 
mother's  imfaithfulness.  The  father  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  derangement,  and  suffered  beyond  en- 
durance, first  by  suspicions  of  the  incontinency  of  a  wi& 
whom  he  loved  most  dearly,  and  on  whom  he  doted ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  reproaches  of  l^is  neighbors.  Hie  wife  pm« 
tested  her  innocence  in  terms  so  strong  and  solemn,  that  be 
was  finally  led  to  believe  in  her  integrity.  Still,  no  explan»- 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  appeared.  At  length  be  sailed  fov 
France,  and  visited  a  town  on  its  frontiers  where  her  family 
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had  resided  for  several  generations,  and  found,  to  bis  joy, 
that  his  wife's  greeU  grandfaUier  was  an  African.  And  yet 
DO  traces  of  the  colored  race  bad  appeared  between  this 
child's  great  grandfather,  and  this  great  great  grandson,  of 
the  fifth  generation.  This  shows  that  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  race  still  remained,  and  though  they  rim 
under  ground  for  five  generations,  yet  that  they  at  length 
come  to  the  surface. 

In  all  mulattoes,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  colored 
race  appear  visible,  but  become  less  and  still  less  so  in  pro- 
portion as  the  parentage  is  less  and  less  colored.  Hence,  by 
looking  at  a  mulatto,  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  proportions  of  his  parentage.  And  I  am  prepared, 
from  extensive  observation,  to  add,  that  the  phrenological 
devehptnents  of  mulattoes  approach  more  and  more  towards 
the  European  type  of  head,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
European  blood  that  flows  in  their  veins. 

That  there  fs  a  European  head  and  an  African  head,  as 
well  as  an  Indian  head  and  a  Tartar  head,  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  location  and  func- 
tions of  organs.  The  African  head  is  longer  from  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  both  Pbiloprogeuitiveness  and  to  Self-Esteem, 
than  the  European,  longer  and  higher  in  the  crown,  but  not 
as  wide.  And  this  is  tha  case  with  the  heads  of  colored 
thildren,  as  well  as  with  those  of  colored  adults.  In  harmony 
with  this  greater  development  of  Self- Esteem  and  Approba- 
tlveness  in  them  tlian  in  the  Caucasian  race,  they  are  pro- 
verbially polite  and  urbane,  and  hence  make  excellent  wait- 
ers ;  are  fond  of  ornament  and  show ;  love  to  swell,  and  are 
noted  for  feeling  large  and  swaggering.  In  harmony  with 
(beir  greater  development  of  Philoprogcnitiveness,  they  make 
onr  best  nurses,  as  far  as  fondness  and  patience  with  children 
are  concerned,  and  evince  a  most  passionate  attachment  Id 
their  children,  and  the  strongest  attachment  to  friends.  A»- 
(Itlisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Cautiousness  are  also  gener- 
ally large ;  Language  and  the  Perceptive  Faculties  strong, 
ftud  Causality  less."^ 

•  It  IS  but  due  to  the  race  here  to  observe,  that  the  intellectual  orglCTM 
iCcolored  children  are  much  better  than  those  of  colored  adultSi  and  vtSy 
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I  repeat)  then,  not  only  have  the  different  races  different 
beads  in  their  general  outlines,  but  the  more  of  the  negio 
parentage  a  mulatto  has,  the  more  will  his  general  type  of 
head  partake  of  that  of  the  race,  and  vice  versa.  Taken  in 
the  gross,  Creoles  have  generally  better  heads  than  those  of 
pure  African  blood,  but  not  as  good  as  Caucasians. 

Another  hereditary  difference  between  the  Caucasian  and 
the  African  races,  is  this : — Every  Caucasian  who  has  no 
colored  blood  in  him,  will  have  a  division  in  the  gristle  at  ths 
end  of  the  nose,  showing  a  partition  of  that  gristle,  or  a  hol- 
low to  the  touch,  at  the  end  of  the  nose ;  but  every  one  who 
has  the  least  African  blood  in  him,  will  have  no  separation, 
tlijB  gristle  showing  no  division  between  its  two  sides.  This 
is,  of  course,  hereditary. 

Another  hereditary  difference  will  be  foundl  in  their  mus- 
cles being  inserted  at  points  of  the  bones  different  from  ths 
insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  Caucasian  race ;  and  this 
causes  that  peculiarity  in  their  gait,  motions,  &c.,  alluded  to 
above. 

But  still  more.  Though  colored  people  love  music,  yet  the 
character  of  their  songs  is  peculiar,  so  that  a  practised  eai 
can  discriminate  between  an  African  tune  and  other  tunes. 
They  love  their  friends,  but  this  love  has  a  tone  in  it  differing 
from  that  of  Caucasians.  So  they  talk,  and  talk  much,  but 
they  construct  their  sentences  in  a  manner  differing  from  oni 
own,  and  also  employ  a  different  class  of  words.  In  shorl^ 
tliey  seem  to  have  a  cast  of  mind  and  tone  of  feeling,  inclad- 
ing  intonations  and  gesticulations,  differing  materially  from 
our  owti  race.  The  fact  is,  there  is  an  organization  and  a 
texture,  both  physical  and  phrenological,  peculiar  to  tho 
race,  and  which  c/iaracterizes  that  race  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  crosses,  and  which  owes  its  cause  to  parentage,  and  d^ 
fioends  from  sire  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
which  will  last  as  long  as  the  race  Jasts. 


"»Ue  if  any  inferior  to  those  of  the  whites,  but  that  their  inferior.  i;ao«uii 
'ibtless  owing,  in  part,  to  its  want  of  culture.    Still,  the  characteri^ 
"  a  colored  child'd  forehead,  are  prodigious  Language,  Individur 
^d  Eventuality,  full  Comparison,  and  less  Causality,  relative^, 
vneraUy  found  in  the  cbMdreo  of  Caucasian  parents^ 
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THE  INDIAN  RAC£. 


**  Lo  (he  nolotored  lodian, 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind/' 

The  Indian  race,  also,  has  its  hereditary  peeuliaiities,  both 
physical  and  mental.  Its  copper  coloi*,  its  high  cheek  bones, 
widetnouth,  straight  black  hair,  promtaient  bones,  and  sunken 
eye,  while  they  characterize  the  racd,  also  descend  from 
parents  to  children,  both  in  the  Indian  race  when  nnmiied, 
and  also  in  all  its  crosses.  And  not  only  are  these  and  other 
physical  peculiarities  imquestionably  hereditary,  tanked  hy 
parentagey  but  the  straight  coarse  hair  of  the  Indian  does  not 
contrast  with  the  always  curly  hair  of  the.  African,  moire 
strikingly  than  does  the  free,  independent  spirit- o[  the  one^ 
contrast  with  the  easily  subdued  spirit  oC^the  other.  tMakea 
slave  of  an  Indian  !  Who  ever  heard  of  sueh  a  thing?  If  it  ' 
were  at  all  possible  to  subdue  them,  think  you  that  Caucasian 
cupidity  would  not  long  ago  have  done  sO)  and  chased  them 
with  the  lasso  through  their  native  forests,  as  they  now  chase 
the  cattle  and  horses  of  South  America?  But  the  love  of 
freedom,  and  the  fierce  spirit  that  dies  sooner  than  submit  to 
servitude,  are  bom  in  the  American  race,  as  is  also  grati* 
tude  for  favors,  and  revenge  for  wrongs*  Take  the  young 
papoose  from  its  mother  at  its  birth,  and  let  him  never  be 
cognizant  of  the  Indian  feelings  and  character,  except  such 
as  parentage  implants  in  his  nature,  and  think  you  he  would 
be  any  thing  but  an  Indian.  1  graut  that  education  may 
gradually  modify  these  qualities,  but  they  will  be  Indian  in 
the  graifiy  dyed  in  the  wool,  and  Indian  forever. 

The  Indian  is  always  eloquent,  but  he  is  not  forgiving. 
He  is  fond  of  the  chase,  but  he  is  not  fond  of  philosophy. 
He  observes  tbe^ stars,  and  predicts  the  weather,  but  he  will 
not  confine  himself  to  books ;  and  though  you  '^beat  him  in 
armojrtar  with  a. pestle,"  yet^he  is  im  Ii^aa  atiU.  ^ 

By  civilizing  and  educating  Indian  parents,  ypu  ,wiIl:Wi|fa« 

fflit  doubt  be. able  to  make  .additipiif^l  iippiovem^xUa  in  tl^e 

iihiltdmn,  and,  in  ajsiwijes  of  ge»wa)ip99,  toQiypipe  f^i4>^flQSB 
30 
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the  race,  but  his  still  predominant  Dcstructiveness  will  render 
him  revengeful  and  vindictive,  his  powerfbl  SecretiYenets 
and  Cautiousness,  crafty  and  cunning,  and  his  great  Percep- 
tive organs,  knowing  and  intelligent. 

I  have  seen  the  heads  of  ^any  papooses,  but  I  never  saw 
one  which  did  not  have  the  leading  developments  of  the 
Indian.  I  never  saw  an  Indian  head  on  a  negro  or  on  a 
Caucasian  body,  and  I  never  saw  an  Indian  body  with  a 
Caucasian  head.  A  very  few  papooses  have  Causality  some- 
what prominent,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  cast  of  Keokuk's  son, 
and  by  the  skulls  of  two  Sioux  children,  about  eight  years 
old,  in  my  collection,  yet  the  whole  contour  of  these  beads  is 
Indian.  I  never  saw  a  papoose  in  which  Cautiousness,  Se- 
cretiveness,  and  Destructiveness  were  not  predominant,  the 
whole  basillar  region  large,  aud  the  head  low  and  flat,  which 
shows  that  Indian  qualities  are  herediiary^  because  faund  in 
children  too  young  to  be  the  result  of  education.  If  education 
formed  the  Indian  character,  the  heads  of  papooses  would 
nearly  resemble  those  of  other  races,  and  continue  to  beccmie 
more  and  more  Indian  in  their  developments,  the  older  they 
grow,  and  the  longer  their  Indian  education  continued  to 
mould  their  characters.  But,  as  Indian  children  have  Indian 
heads,  and  heads  as  essentially  Indian,  and  about  as  strongly 
marked  with  the  Indian  characteristics,  as  adult  Indians,  and 
before  education  has  had  time  to  mould  them  very  much, 
the  inference  is  that  a  considerable  portion^  at  least,  of  this 
Indian  head  and  character,  is  KeredUary. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  JEWS. 
''Aad  Abrtbam  w«s  ▼•ly  rich  in  MtUe,  in  silver,  and  in  ^Id."— -Gxs.  ziiL  ^ 

'  But  let  us  narrow  down  our  observation  still  more,  ajid 
take  up  the  descent  of  qualities  as  regards  naiiana.  And  one 
of  our  best  fields  of  inquiry  will  be  the  Jewish  nation,  first 
because  they  have  kept  themselves  distinct  as  a  nation  firom 
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time  immemorial,  and  not  allowed  themselves  to  intermany 
with  '*  the  Gentiles ;"  and  partly  because  their  characteris- 
tics are  probably  more  strikingly  marked  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  They  are  remarkable  first  for  their  love  of 
money ;  secondly,  for  their  devotion  to  their  religion ;  and 
thirdly,  for  their  general  intelligence.  Whoever  saw  a  Jew 
who  was  not  most  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  property,  and 
np  to  all  sorts  of  devices  in  order  to  acquire  it — a  real  Shy- 
lock,  making  money  his  idol,  and  succeeding  beyond  measure 
in  accumulating  wealth  ?  How  rarely  do  Jews  forsake  the 
xeligion  of  their  fathers,  or  fail  to  observe  the  passov^r,  or  >at 
the  flesh  of  swine?  And  how  universally  do  they  evince 
shrewdness  and  talent,  at  least  in  acquiring  property  1  And 
ac8  not  our  best  historians  and  oriental  scholars,  Jews  1 

What,  then,  were  the  original  characteristics  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  nation  1  Had  they,  or  had  they  not,  those  quali- 
ties which  now  so  eminently  characterize  their  descendants? 
And  to  settle  these  points,  let  us  quote  from  the  Bible — "And 
Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot,  his  brother's  son,  and 
ail  their  substance  which  they  had  gathered,"  thus  implying 
that  they  bad  gathered  considerable,  and  were  unwilling  to 
leave  amf  thing  behind,  though  they  were  going  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan.  Again — "And  Liot  also,  which  went  with  Abram, 
bad  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  And  the  land  was  not  able 
to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell  together ;  for  their  sub- 
stance was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell  together."*— 
^'And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  wsLs  taken  captive, 
he  armed  his  trained  servants,  bom  in  his  own  house,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan.  And  he 
divided  himself  against  them,  he  and  his  servants,  by  night, 
and  smote  them."  This  conflict  was  undertaken,  first,  fof 
his  kinsman,  (and  the  Jews  to  this  day  show  the  same  par* 
tiality  to  their  kinsmen  that  Abraham  did  to  Lot,)  and  sec- 
ondly, to  restore  his  goods.  "And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's 
servant.  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master  greatly,  and 
he  is  become  great :  and  he  bath  given  him  flocks,  and  herds, 
and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants, 
and  oamels,  and  asses.  And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment" 
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IsaaCj  also,  evinced  the  same  love  of  riches,  and  was 
equally  sticcessful  in  the  aecumnlation  of  wealth.  "And 
Isaac  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  undl  be 
became  very  great :  for  be  bad  possession  of  flocks,  and  pes- 
seesion  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  servants."  The  blessing 
which  Isaac  pronounced  on  Jacob,  is  also  in  point.  "  There- 
fore God  give  tfaee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine."  In  blessing  Esau, 
he  again  mentions  the  fatness  of  the  earth. 

Laban,  a  descendant  from  Abrahaih's  brother,  also  showed 
the  same  acquisitive  spirit  in  making  Jacob  serve  him  seven 
years  in  order  to  obtain  Rachd,  his  cousin,  for  a  wife,  and 
then  deceiving  him  by  giving  him  Leah,  and  afterwards  re- 
quiring seven  years  more  of  service  in  order  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  love.  Laban's  bantering  Jacob  to  stay  longer, 
and  Jacob's  shrewdness  and  acquisitiveness,  if  not  yankee 
cunning,  in  making  the  kind  of  bargains  that  he  did,  namely, 
for  all  the  speckeled,  ring*streaked,  and  spotted,  and  his  pealing 
the  rods  and  layitig  them  in  the  gutters  where  the  cattle  went 
to  drink,  so  that  the  great  body  of  the  yomig  cattle  and  sheep 
might  be  speckeled,  (see  Gen.  xxx.  37-^43,)  are  directly  in 
point.  '*  And  Jacob  increased  exceedingly,  and  bad  modi 
oattle,  and  maid>-servants,  and  men-servants,  and  cameb, 
and  asses." 

Not  ohly  did  Laban's  eions  show  the  same  acquisitive  spirit 
m  envying  Jacob,  but  Rachel  also  indulged  it  in  conjnnction 
with  venerdtion,  a  quitlity  soon  to  be  mentioned,  in  stealing 
the  gods  of  her  own  father."*^ 

Joseph's  ]£iyiiig  up  the  corn  of  Egypt  in  such  vast  quanti* 
ties,  wad  bnt  anothei^  and  most  beneficial  exercise  of  this 
same  faculty ;  aud  then  again  bis  baying  in  all  the  gold  and 
silver,  all  the  oattle  and  effects,  and  even  the  lands  and  lives 
of  this  EgyptiaAis,  for  the  cro^n  of  Egypt,  shows  the  same 
faculty;  tind  so  did  also  his  putting  his  kinsmen  in  the 
fattest  oi  the  land  of  Egypt,,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
;Uraeliie6  in  iluiilbers  and  cattle  while,  in  Bgypt 

*  What  an  klea  tluitj  of  sktdimg  a  god,  and  ev^n  ftem^a  6ther»a»l 

then  Ijing  tohide  it!  . 
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The  manoer  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  left  Egypt, 
4beir  taking  with  them  the  whole  of  their  aubstance,  even 
*^  very  much  cattle,"  and  then  their  borrowing  all  they  could 
of  the  Egyptians,  even  so  as  to  spoil  them,  (Ex.  xii.,)  shows 
(hat  they  were  not  a  whit  behind  their  predecessors  in  the 
matter  of  getting  property,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  jewel- 
ry, which  seem  especially  to  have  been  the  idol  of  this  people 
from  Abraham  to  the  present  day. 

The  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad's  having 
*^  very  much  cattle ;"  ^  the  saving  of  all  the  "  silver,  and  gold, 
and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,"  and  making  them  public 
property,  by  putting  tbem  "  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,"t  Achan's  coveting  and  taking  a  ''  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment,  and  two  hundred  shekejs  of  silver,  and  a 
wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight  ;"|  the  children  of  Is- 
rael's taking  ^^  the  cattle  and  the  spoils  of  Ai  a  prey  unto 
themselves,' '^  and  doing  the  same  by  thirty-one  other  king- 
doms and  cities,  namely,  killing  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
pillaging  all  the  metals,  goods,  and  cattle  they  contained  ;{| 
Moses'  pursuing  the  same  course  with  the  kings  destroyed  on 
the  west  of  Jordan ;  the  immense  treasures  given  by  David 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  build  and  furnish  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  namely,  seventeen  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and 
eight  thousand  talents,  and  ten  thousand  drachms  of  gold,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  talents  of  iron,  the  immense  riches 
lavished  on  that  magnificent  edifice,  altogether  eclipsing 
every  building  of  modern  times, — ^all  these,  and  many  other 
incidents  mentioned  in  Scripture,  evince  a  most  extraordinary 
desire  and  capacity  to  acquire  and  hoard  up  property,  espe- 
cially gold,  silver,  jewelry,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  In 
short,  did  ever  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  possess 
acquisitivenes  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  in  which  the  Bibb 
represents  the  Jews  to  have  possessed  it  all  the  way  along 
down  from  Abram  and  his  nephew,  through  every  part  of 
their  history,  even  down  to  the  present  time  ?  Shakspeare's 
well  known  description  of  Shylock,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 

•Nimi.xz:^L  }  Joaii.  vi.  91.  tdo.vlL91.        $do.viiLS7. 
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the  Jewi^  cfaarsicter,  both  as  it  was  then,  and  is  now.    Who 
are  the  richest  men  of  the  old  world  1   The  Rothschilds ;  and 
they  are  Jews*    Who  was  Stephen  Qirard,  at  his  death  the 
richest  man  in  America  ?    A  Jew.    Who  are  now  the  richest 
men  in  Baltimore?    Probably  Cohen  4&Co.,  who  are  Jews. 
Mr.  Morse,  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  who  began  life  a 
atreet  pedlar  of  thread,  needles,  toys,  trinkets,  &c.,  and  is  now 
worth  several  millions,  is  also  a  Jew;  and  his  head  at  Ac- 
quisitiveness is  the  broadest,  I  think,  that  I  ever  saw.    One 
of  the  missionaries,  several  years  a^o,  writes  that  in  passing 
through  the  Jewish  part  of  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  he  was 
beset,  entreated,  and  actually  compelled  to  purchase  of  them; 
and  a  man  now  can  hardly  go  through  Chatham  street,  New 
York  city,  which  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Jews, 
without  being  taken  by  the  arm  and  half  coaxed,  half  pushed 
into  a  store,  to  make  a  purchase ;   or  if  he  stops  at  one  of 
their  mock  auction  stores,  and  bids  ten  cents  on  a  knife,  it  is 
knocked  off  to  him,  and  he  asked  to  go  into  the  back  room, 
where  he  finds  a  thousand  items  or  more  struck  off  to  him, 
and  a  hundred  dollars  required  of  him,  and  he  threatened  till 
he  pays  all  he  has.     Probably  a  hundred  gouge-games  are 
practised  per  day,  upon  an  average,  in  Chatham  street  alona 
Then  look  at  their  pawn*broker's  frauds,  their  usury,  and 
every  sort  of  device  resorted  to  for  making  money,  and  say 
if  they  are  not  the  worthy  sons  of  rich  Abraham,  and  the 
crafty  Jacob?    And  what  is  most  singular,  the  very  kinds  of 
property  which  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  loved  and  ac- 
quired, namely,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  aiid  flocks,  the 
Jews  of  this  day  love  and  acquire,  except  that  instead  of 
sheep,  they  deal  in  vrooUens,    Jewelry,  which  doubtless  took 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  and  sold  mostly  by 
Jews,  is  t6  modern  Jews,  what  gold,  silver,  and  costly  stones 
were  to  the  Israelites  of  old.     Who  dan  look  tipon  these  coii>> 
cidenoes,  and  not  be  compelled  to  say^,  not  only  that  certain 
qualities  are  hereditary,  but  also  that  they  descend  from 
.parents  to  t^ildren  for  thousands  of  geoeratiooa,  in  ilii^ect  and 
continual  succession  ?   That  education  has  some  influence  in 
effecting  Ibis  reMiIi,  I  do  not  dilubt ;  but  Ihe  cloiing  teamrks 
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of  the  last  chapter  will  apply  here  as  well  as  there,  and  to 
ail  other  cases  in  which  this  objection  is  raised. 

The  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Jews,  especially 
as  seen  in  building  the  temple  and  carving  its  vessels,  is  in 
fine  keeping  with  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  modern  Jews. 
I  have  seen  as  remarkable  developments  of  Constructiveness 
in  Jews,  as  I  ever  saw  in  any  head,  accompanied  with  a 
proportionate  development  of  this  faculty. 

The  Inhabitiveness  of  the  Jews,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
is  also  worthy  of  a  passing  remark.  Abraham's  buying  a 
burying  place  to  bury  Sarah  his  wife,  and  his  directing  his' 
sons  to  bury  him  there  also ;  the  burying  of  Isaac,  Rebecca 
and  Leah  there ;  JacoVs  directing  that  he  be  buried  in  the 
same  family  tomb,  even  though  he  died  in  Egypt;  and  Jo- 
seph's charge  to  have  his  hones  buried  in  the  same  place, — is 
in  beautiful  keeping  with  the  extraordinary  love  of  the  Jews, 
tli-i'oughout  their  whole  history,  of  their  native  land.  How 
often  is  the  promised  land  referred  to  1  How  piieous  the 
lamentations  of  the  Jewish  captives  for  the  land  of  Israel — > 
"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion?"  How,  above  all  price,  did 
the  Jews  value  Jerusalem,  their  temple,  and  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan ?  And  even  to  this  day,  the  eye  of  every  descendant  of 
that  outcast  nation  is  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  with  the 
expectation  that  they,  as  their  descendants,  will  yet  inhabit 
the  promised  land.  In  other  words,  the  whole  notion  have 
evinced  great  Inhabitiveness ;  and  1  have  never  yet  seen  a 
Jew  in  whom  this  organ  was  not  very  large.* 

The  parcelling  out  of  the  land  of  Israel  to  each  tribe,  and 
giving  to  each  family  its  particular  share,  with  the  "  law  in 
Israel"  that  it  should  remain  in  that  tribe  and  family  forever, 
tinder  all  contingences,  is  also  in  point. 

Tlie  desire  of  the  Jews  to  have  an  issue,  is  worthy  also  of 
Teipark,  in  Abrieiham  and  Sarah,  in  the  daughters  of  Lot,  in 
Isaac  atid  Rebecca,  in  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  in  all  the  race ; 
as  is  also  the  barrenness  of  Sarah,  !Rebecoa,  and  Rachel^  at 

*  This  trait  is  romarkably  strong  in  the  Indians,  pad  oay  powiMjr 
throw  0ome  light  on  the  identity  of  the  two  races. 
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least  till  they  were  old — all  from  the  same  stock,  pr  from 
Abraham's  father.  They  also  insisted  on  marrying  none  but 
their  own  kin.  Gen.  xxiv.  4. 

The  hospitality  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  re- 
markable. Gen.  xviii.  1—8.  See  also  Gen.  xix.  1 — 3,  Lot's 
entertaining  the  angels.  See  Gen.  xxiv.  15 — 33,  where  Be« 
becca  watered  the  camels  of  Abraham's  servant,  and  Laban's 
hospitality,  both  to  Abraham's  servant,  and  to  Jacob;  the 
hospitality  of  the  old  man  mentioned  in  Judges  xix.,  ail 
show  how  sacred  they  regarded  this  matter.  They  seem  to 
have  had  no  taverns,  but  to  have  entertained  one  another. 
Whether  modern  Jews  evince  this  quality,  is  left  for  thoss 
who  know  them  to  judge. 

Equally  remarkable,  also,  were  all  the 'Jewish  progenitors, 
for  their  worship  of  God  and  religious  faith.  It  is  said  of 
Abraham,  ^^  and  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,V  wherever  be  took 
up  his  residence.  Indeed,  to  have  an  altar,  was  as  indispen- 
sable as  to  have  a  tent.  It  is  said  of  him,  ^^And  he  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness." 
See  Gen.  xv.  6,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  chapter. 
The  seventeenth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  his  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  circumcision.  See  also  Abraham's  prayer 
for  Sodom  in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and  his  offering  up  his 
son  Isaac  in  the  twenty-second  chapter. 

Isaac  also  inherited,  or  at  least  possessed,  the  devout  spirit 
of  Abraham.  See  Gen.  xxvi.  35.  Jacob  also  evinced  the 
same  spirit.  See  Gen.  xxviii.  16 — 22.  See  also  Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel,  Gen.  xxxii.,  and  his  building  altars 
in  Bethel  and  wherever  he  went.  See  Gen.  xxxv.  1 — 6,  and 
the  whole  of  the  chapter. 

Joseph's  piety  was  equally  conspicuous,  as  was  that  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  naticm,  modem  as 
well  as  ancient,  in  their  sacrifices,  their  ablutions,  observan- 
ces, 6oc.^  Asc.,  and  even  now,  tlie  Jews  keep  the  passover  as 
strictly  as  ever,  and  adhere  to  their  religion  with  as  much 
tenacity  as  to  their  gold.  Veneration  is  usually  large  in  thm 
heads  of  Jews. 
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Abrafaaxn  evinced  much  cunning  and  large  Secreliveness, 
ar  quality  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Jews  at  the  present  day, 
especially  in  their  underhanded  measures  to  acquire  property* 
Gen.  xii.  11—15,  18  and  19. 

The  same  cunning  was  shown  by  Rebecca  in  getting  Isaac 
to  Mess  her  favorite  Jacob  instead  of  Esau,  and  by  Jacobin 
buying  Esau^s  birthri^t  by  taking  advantage  of  his  hunger. 
Isaac,  like  Abraham,  also  pretended  that  his  wife  was  his 
sister.  See  Gen.  xxiv.  7.  See  also  the  cunning  of  Rebecca 
in  getting  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to  her  brother,  under 
pretence  of  his  getting  him  a  wife,  whereas  she  only  wanted 
to  place  him  beyond  the  power  of  Esau,  who  had  threatened 
to  kill  him.    See  Gen.  xxvii.  41 — 46. 

Laban,  also,  another  of  this  deceitful  race,  after  solemnly 
promising  Rachel  to  Jacob  for  a  wife,  deceived  him.  See 
Gen.  xxix.  22 — ^26.  Rachel  likewise  evinced  the  same  quality, 
not  only  in  stealing  the  gode  of  her  own  father,  but  also  in 
biding  them  under  her,  and  then  pretending  that  it  was  diffir 
cult  for  her  to  rise,  because  she  was  not  well.  The  Jews  cer« 
tainly  come  honestly  by  their  instinctive  talent  for  deceiving, 
Gren.  xxxi.  30.  Jacob  also  showed  considerable  secretive- 
ness,  and  feigned  submission,  when  he  met  Esau  on  his  re* 
torn.  Hence,  what  could  he  expect,  but  that  the  same  game 
of  deception  would  be  played  on  him,  that  was  played  by  hia 
sons  in  their  selling  Joseph,  and  then  dipping  his  coat  in 
blood  and  sending  it  to  their  father.  All  along  down,  sacred 
and  pro&ne  history  ascribe  this  quality  to  the  Jews. 

The  destructive  propensity  of  the  Jews  might  also  be 
traced  even  more  conspicuously  from  Abraham,  who  put  five 
kings  and  all  their  armies  to  the  sword  at  once,  through 
Simeon  and  Levi,  who  so  fiercely  revenged  the  outrage  upon 
their  sister  Dinah,  and  all  the  battles  of  the  Israelites,  in 
tvhich  tens' of  thousands,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, fell  in  a  day ;  including  David,  a  man  of  war  and 
blood  from  his  youth,  to  the  mosf  horrible  manifestation  of 
this  passion  at  the  final  taking  of  Jerusalem.  {See  Josephus.) 
This  organ,  is  prodigious  in  the  Jews  of  the  present  day,  and 
is  wdl  described  in  Shakspeare's  delineation  of  Shylock,  who 
was  bent  on  takrag  out  the  heart  of  bis  mortal  enemy. 
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It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Jews  all  have  a 
national  physiognomy^  by  which  every  Jew  may  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Jew  at  the  first  glance.  (See  the  article  on  the 
Jews,  and  the  accompanying  drawing,  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal,  Y41I.  V.,  No.  7.)  This  form  and  expression  of  face, 
is  of  course  hereditary.  Much  might  be  said  of  the  descent 
of  superior  talents,  wonderfully  retentive  memories,  and  ea^ 
cellent  literary  taste,  of  the  Jews.  But  enough,  at  least  for 
tlie  present. 


SECTION  IV. 

NATIONS  AND  MASSES3,  GENERALLY. 

The  Chinese  are  noted  for  their  sameness,  both  of  character 
and  head.  To  a  phrenologist,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  their 
heads  were  cast  m  the  same  mould,  so  nearly  do  they  resem* 
ble  each  other.  The  only  perceptible  difference,  is  to  bo 
found  in  those  of  different  occupations.  But,  as  father  and 
son,  from  generation  to  generation,  follow  the  occupation 
of  their  forefathers,  the  principle  of  the  descent  of  qualities, 
is  stili  sustained.  No  field  of  inquiry  would  delight  idb 
more,  than  the  examination  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
casts  in  eastern  nations ;  in  order  to  determine,  first,  whether 
each  cast  had  its  own  particular  form  of  head,  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt ;  and  whether  the  children,  and  even  infants,  of 
these  casts,  have  the  heads  of  the  cast.  And  if  my  life  ba 
spared,  I  intend  yet  to  make  them.  Will  not  phrenologists 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  prosecuting  these  inquiries  1 
Will  not  that  able  and  truly  excellent  phrenologist,  Gubi  i 
Soler,  our  correspondent  in  Spain,  prosecute  these  inquiries 
still  further,  and  send  them  to  the  Journal  for  publication? 
Will  not  our  friend  Garrison,  of  the  West  Indies,  pursue  this 
subject  in  regard  to  the  Creoles  of  those  islands. 

What  the  phrenological  developments  of  the  Chinese  ate, 
may  be  learned  from  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Journal,  in  the  series  of 
articles  headed  "The  Chinese."  But  they  are  introduced 
here  nuire  to  serve  as  the  basts  of  the  inference,  that  whore 
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educalioa  remains,  as  theirs  has,  unchanged,  for  ages,  it 
exerts  its  moulding  influence  on  the  parents,  to  bring  them 
up  to  a  uniform  standard ;  and  this  operates  to  keep  the  race 
uniform  through  a  succession  of  ages.  Exactly  bow  much 
is  to  be  attributed  to  education,  and  how  much  to  parentagOi 
it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  proposition  is  self-evident, 
that  both  exert  an  influence. 

The  Anglo-American  head  afibrds  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  uniformity  of  the  Chinese.  Though  the  primitive  stock 
is  English,  yet  the  American  head  differs  materially  from  the 
English ;  and  the  heads  of  different  states  and  sections  differ. 
Blindfold  me,  and  submit  one  hundred  heads  from  the  several 
states,  and  if  I  sometimes  miss  as  to  the  state,  yet  I  will  sel- 
dom mistake  a  southerner  for  a  yankee,  a  Virginian  for  a  Yer* 
monter,  a  Missourian  for  a  New  Yorker,  or  a  Pennsylvanian 
for  a  Marylander.  Of  course  I  refer  to  natives  of  the  several 
states,  whose  ancestors  were  also  nativeft.  The  children  of 
southerners  also  differ  from  those  of  northerners.  Their 
organs  are  more  on  extremes,  the  large  organs  larger,  and  the 
small  organs  smaller;  Cautiousness  and  Appjobativenesa, 
when  large,  are  usually  very  large ;  and  so  of  Benevolence, 
Destructiveness  and  Friendship. 

The  difference  in  the  development  of  Hope  between  John 
Bull  and  Uncle  Sam,  is  very  striking.  Crossing  the  British 
lines,  makes  a  difference  of  fifty  per  cent  in  this  organ,  it 
being  the  greatest  on  the  south  side.  The  explanation  is 
doubtless  this.  Hope  is  more  highly  stimulated  in  this 
country  than  in  that  Thus  the  organ  grows  a  little  in  each 
parent,  and  the  law  of  parentage  retains  or  propagates  this 
growth.  The  next  generation  adds  a  little  more  to  its  size  by 
cultiyation,  and  parentage  retains  it  all,  and  hands  it  down 
to  the  third,  to  be  again  augmented  and  perpetuated.  In 
fact  this  latv  is  the  true  secret  of  the  progress  of  both  nations 
and  tho  race.  That  our  race,  on  the  whole,  has  improved 
and  is  improving,  in  morals  and  intelligence,  is  evident  to 
every  careful  observer.  The  moral  sentiments  are  exerting 
a  fistr  greater  influence  over  mankind  now,  than  for  ages  past ; 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  future  ages  will  wimesa 
still  greater  improvements.    And  this  is  the  key  and  cause. 
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Eduradioo  improves.         ParenUige  fetaini  this  improTement.         Danes,  Ace 

The  raforming  influenoes  now  abroad,  will  cause  the  mool 
and  inleUcctual  organs  of  parents  to  grow,  and  this  will  go- 
eure  an  additional  development  in  children,  and  this  will 
gradoally  improve  the  race. 

I  would  not  make  education  every  thing,  as  Bnrritt  and 
the  old  metaphysicians  do ;  neither  would  I  make  parentage 
every  thing.  But  let  both  be  united-education  to  bring  up 
defective  organs,  and  then  parentage  to  perpetuate  this  iih- 
crease  for  another  addition.  The  joint  action  of  the  two  in 
improving  races,  and  nations,  and  families,  may  well  be 
compared  to  a  pump.  Education  raises  the  valuable  water 
as  far  as  one  generation^ — as  one  stroke--<:an  bring  it,  the 
valve  (parentage)  then  closes  upon  it  and  holds  it  Educa- 
tion then  carries  it  up  one  peg  higher,  and  parentage  again 
holds  it  there,  and  perpetuates  it  to  be  improved  in  generation 
after  generation.  Nor  is  man  any  where  near  the  top  of 
this  scale  of  human  ihnprovement.  He  is  scarcely  above  the 
zero  of  the  thermometer,  and  on  a  scale  that  can  hardly  be 
saidrto  have  a  limit.  And  if  this  treatise  contribute  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  end — the  ultimate  improvement 
of  mankind,  the*  great  object  of  its  author  will  be  answ^fed*-- 
But  to  return. 

The  heads  of  tlie  Danes  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Ebg- 
lish  head  generally.  The  French  head  is  plainly  discernible 
from  the  English,  even  in  childhood.  The  German  head  is 
also  unique,  presenting  large  Conscieoliousness,  CansalitjTy 
and  Acquisitiveness.  The  Welch  head  always  runs  far  out 
and  back  in  the  region  of  the  crown,  which  gives  love  of 
liberty;  and  it  was  this  wliich  made  them  forsake  thdv 
native  vales,  and  flee  to  the  Welch  mountains,  in  order  to 
enjoy  that  liberty.  And  their  hair  is  always  very  fine,. and 
their  skin  delicate.  The  dark  skin,  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  por- 
tifxi  of  the  Caucasian  race,  namely,  the  Frentsb,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  &c.,  is  entirely  hereditary,  and  is  always  found 
in  the  descendants  of  those  nations.  But  the  color  of  tthe 
0y«8,  hair,  &c.,  of  the  English  nation,  varies  ezeeediitgly, 
wnd  beeanse  the  original  stock,  of  the  nation  lis  oampoMd, 
paartiy.of  Danes,  partly  >of  Normans^  pastly  of  fiontanai  nod 
"tartly  of  the  original  stock  of  the  .British  Islands.    ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PHYSICAL  QUALITIES  HEREDITARY. 

SECTION  L 

FORMS  OF  BODY  AND  PACE,  AND  THE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  COCN- 

T£NANCE,  HEREDITARV. 

Who  does  the  child  1.0OK  like  f 

.  The  hieroglyphics  and  likenesses  handed  down  to  us  from 

p«st  ages,  show  that  as  to  the  present  general  forms  of  the 

body  and  face  of  man,  he  is  what  he  always  has  been — 

having  the  same  upright  posture^  the  same  general  aspect , 

and  mein,  the  same  position  and  general  appearance  of  tho 

Dose,  eyes,  cheeks,  mouth,  chin,  hair,  body,  arms,  feet,  and 

the  same  general  physiognomy,  &c.  &c.    Nations  also  have 

a  peculiarity  in  the  forays  of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  expres- 

nous  of  their  countenance,  by  which  those  descended  from 

diem  can  generally  be  designated.    The  African  has  a  gen* 

ecal  Hkm  and  physiognomy  by  which  he  may. be  reco^ized 

MM  certainly  and  as  readily  as  by  the  color  of  the  skin.    So 

of  the  Indian  ;  so  of  the  Chinese ;  so  of  the  Hindoo ;  so  of 

each  race  and  of  most  nations. 

Again ;  nations  that  are  unmixed,  have  a  tmiform  color  of 

hair,  skin,  and  eyes,  and  a  sameness  of  countenance,  as  is 

seen  in  the  Chinese,  the  French,  Italtan,  &c.    Who  ever  saw 

a  ^ttoiard  with  red  hair  or  blue  eyes,  or  with  any  thing  but 

daik  hair  or  eyes  ?    But  the  English  have  the  red  hair  so 

common  to  the  Danes  who  overran  England  and  partly 

populated  heri  the  dark  eyes  and  hair  of  the  Norman  race, 

and  every  variety  of  color  derived  from  their  compounds, 

and  probably  from  other  sources.    The  variety  in  the  Eng. 

lialkcoontenance— some  having  the  bold,  prominent,  striking 

physiognomy  of  the  Romans,  some  the  sterUi  rough  features 

of  Ifae  Scotch,  and  others  other  features  strikingly  analogos 

lO'tbe  physiognomy  of  other  nations  known   to  have  inter 

■iogkd.  with  them— is  doubtless  owing  to  Ibe  action  of 

aim^  causes. 
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Family  likeiieuet.  The  RogMv  ivmiiy  nd  haired.  WdisUff. 

But  to  come  down  to  families.  What  is  more  coramoQ 
'  than  to  hear  the  remark — '*  This  child  looks  like  its  father  or 
its  aunt,  or  takes  after  its  mother,  or  imcle,  or  one  of  its  grand 
parents."  The  fact  that  there  are  family  likenesses,  family 
physiognomies,  family  forms  of  body  and  head,  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  close  observer  of  parents  and  children.  Es- 
pecially will  every  woman  recognize  the  truth  of  the  remark 
that  children  ojtray^  resemble  one  or  the  other  of  their  pa* 
rents,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  or  grand  parents,  for  woman 
notices  these  resemblances,  and  is  forever  talking  about  them. 
Let  the  portraits  of  grand  parents,  and  great  grand  parents 
,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  of  their  descendants  for  seve- 
tdi]  generations,  and  the  resemblance  of  all  the  latter  to  one  or 
other  of  the  ancestors,  will  be  manifest.  If  one  ancestor 
have  red  hair,  red  hair  will  break  out  every  now  and  then  in 
every  generation,  and  be  more  and  more  common  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  that  ancestor's  constitution.  John 
Rogers,  the  martyr,  who  had  *'nine  small  children  and  one 
at  the  breast,"  had  red  hair,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  painting  of  . 
him  now  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  nearly  all  the  Rogerses  in 
this  country,  most  of  whom  are  his  descendants,  have  f^  or 
light  hair  also,  or  whiskers,  and'  the  sanguine  temperament 
He  evidently  had  a  powerful  constitution,  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  great  majority  of  his  descendants  should  inherit 
his  red  hair  and  sanguine  temperament;  the  races  into  which 
,  they  have  intermarried,  having  exerted  a  much  less  influ- 
ence on  the  color  of  the  hair  of  his  descendants  than  he  has 
done.  Let  the  reader  observe,  first,  the  number  of  red  or  light 
haired  or  whiskered  Rogerses  in  the  community,  and  secondly, 
the  religious  zeal  or  else  the  reforming  spirit  of  those  bearing 
this  name.  A  lineal  descendant  of  John  Rogers  now  lives  in 
Boston,  and  has  red  hair. 

So  if  some  conspicuous  ancestor  have  a  prominent  or  a 
Roman  nose,  or  a  projecting  chin,  or  full  or  sunken  cheeks, 
or  a  sunken  eye,  or  a  heavy  eyebrow,  or  a  high  or  a  retreat* 
ing  forehead,  or  a  long  neck,  or  large  or  small  ears^  more  or 
less  of  his  descendants  will  have  the  same.  Take  the  eyv* 
brow  of  Daniel  Webster.  Noah  Webster,  the  author,  had  a 
tuft  of  long,  thick,  coarse  eyebrows,  strikingly  analogous  U^ 
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those  of  Daaiel  Webster.  Prof.  Hale,  a  conmn  of  Daniel 
Webster,  has  a  similar  tuft,  and  so  has  a  sixteenth  cousin 
now  living  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  that  same  geueral  cast 
and  expression  of  face  and  forehead,  which  so  pre-eminently 
characterize  Daniel  Webster.  But  to  multiply  words  on  this 
point  is  certainly  not  necessary,  for  the  obsenration  of  every 
one  having  tolerable  individuality,  is  certainly  with  me. 
And  every  close  observer  of  this  point,  will  be  struck  with 
the  wonderful  minuteness  of  this  transfer,  aa  though  both 
father  and  son  and  grand  son,  were  daguerreotype  likenesses 
struck  from  the  san>e  original  at  different  times. 

But  farther.  The  farms  of  body  in  parents,  are  also  trans* 
mitted.  If  the  ancestor  be  lean  and  gaunt,  the  descendants 
will  be  so  also.  If  the  ancestor  be  thick  set,  round -shouldered, 
and  plump  in  person,  the  descendants  will  resemble  him ; 
but  if  one  ancestor  be  short  and  another  tall,  or  one  fleshy  and 
the  other  slim,  some  of  the  descendants  will  resemble  one, 
and  some  the  other.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Hatch,  once 
lived  in  Ae  town  where  I  was  brought  up,  some  of  whom 
were  the  tallest  persons  I  almost  ever  saw,  and  very  slim  and 
gaunt.  Their  mother  was  also  tall.  One  of  the  sons  was  of 
ordinary  size  and  height,  but  a  daughter  of  this  son  had  the 
long  band  and  limbs,  and  the  tall  figure  of  her  grand  father 
and  great  grand  mother,  and  another  had  not  Another  son 
was  very  tall. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  very  broad  shouldered  man,  and 
yet  of  respectable  height,  and  Geo.  Folger,  of  Nantucket, 
who  is  a  Washingtoniah  Lecturer  of  great  power,  has  the 
aame  form  of  body,  and  especially  cast  of  face,  that  busts  and 
paintings  of  Franklin  represent  him  to  have  had.  His  like- 
ness might  easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  Franklin's ;  for  it  is 
about  as  long  favored,  has  the  same  perpendicularity,  the 
aame  squareness  of  forehead  at  its  upper  part,  and  the  same 
hollow  at  Eventuality  and  Individuality,  and  the  same  heavy 
eyebrows  and  sunken  eyes,  possessed  by  the  great  philosopher. 
They  are  related,  both  being  from  the  same  stock. 

The  Tappan  family,  Arthur  and  Lewis  of  New  York,  and 
John  of  Boston,  are  also  from  the  same  stock,  their  mother 
Jbeing  related  to  Franklin,  and  I  think  to  Folger,  and  a  moat 
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remarkable  woman.  The  likeness  of  John  Tappan,  both  to 
Franklin  and  to  the  Folger  family,  is  no  less  strikiog  than 
that  of  Geo.  Folger  mentioned  above.  His  head,  like  that  of 
Franklin,  is  massive,  prodigions  at  Firmness,  Cansality  asd 
Conscientiousness,  less  at  Self-Esteem,  Individuality  and 
Eventuality,  and  large  at  Cautiousness  and  Acquisitiveness 
qualities  that  shone  out  so  conspicuously  in  Franklin. 

At  New  London,  in  1837,  I  saw  a  grand  daughter  of 
Franklin,  in  whom  a  similar  form  of  body  was  manifest,  and 
whose  square  face  and  projecting  Causality,  closely  resembfed 
that  of  her  grand  father.  Lucretia  Mott,  so  extensively  known 
as  a  Quaker  preacher,  and  a  woman  of  powerful  intellect,  is 
also  from  the  same  original  stock,  and  has  the  high,  broad, 
expansive  forehead,  square  face,  and  above  all,  the  prelecting 
Causality  of  her  illustrions  kinsman.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Folger  family,  from  which 
Franklin  evidently  received  his  stamp  and  character,  and  also 
most  of  Franklin's  descendants,  possess  the  general  contour 
of  body  and  landmarks  of  the  face,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
bust  and  paintings  of  this  star  of  the  new  world.  All  tba 
heads  of  this  family  that  I  have  measured,  have  been  v^ry 
large ;  and  Franklin's  was  immense  ;  so  large  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  have  his  hat  made  on  a  block  kept  expressly  fan 
him ;  and  hats  now  made  on  the  same  block,  (his  hatter  lived 
in  Germantown,  Pa.)  will  slip  over  a  head  measuring  twoi* 
ty-three  inches  in  circumference. 

Again.  Many  of  my  readers  doubtless  know  Levi  Wood* 
bury,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  now  member  of 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire.  His  build  of  body,  and 
form  of  face,  are  remarkable — large,  fleshy,  round,  and  amply 
developed  in  the  abdomen.  A  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman 
and  his  sister  called  on  me  for  an  examination,  and  gave 
their  names  as  Woodbury.  The  likeness  of  the  lady  to  Levi 
was  so  striking  that  I  immediately  recognised  it,  and  asked 
if  she  was  not  related  to  Levi  Woodbury.  She  said  she 
was  a  cousin^  and  that  the  Woodburys  who  descended  from 
their  ancestors,  (two  brothws,  Woodburys,  who  came  over 
and  settled  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  of  whom  tbey  were  the  seventh 
geneiatioa,)  were  readily  rocognised  by  the  Woodbury  looks; 
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4hat  Levi  resembled  hit  grand  faiher  Woodbury,  «iid'<bf 
eourse  her  grand  Jaiher,  wbom  abe  also  reeembted.  Her  head 
ineasared  twenty-three  inches,  the  largest  female  head  I'ever 
joaeasiired.  She  was  large,  portly,  fleshy,  and  possessed  of 
B,  Strong  oonetitutidn,  resembling  her  cousin,  not  only  in  her 
general  form  of  body  and  face,  but  also  in  her  principal  devel-  . 
opments,  namely^  prodigious  Benevolence,  small  Veneration 
and  Marvellousness,  large  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, Conscientiouaiess,  Amativeness,  Secretiveness,  and 
Causality,  and  a  head  of  great  power.  And  I  prophesy  great 
things  of  her  descendants.  She. remarked  that  the  Wood* 
burys  generally  had  large  families — another  hereditary  ten^ 
dency.  * 

Her  brother,  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her,  did  not 
resemble  the  Woodbury  famiiy,  but  was  slim,  and  predisposed 
to  consumption — a  quality  that  had  appeared  in  one  of  his 
kinsmen  on  his  mother's  side.  No  Woodbury  that  takes  a& 
ter  Levi  in  looks,  will  die  of  consumption,  and  all  will  live 
long. 

In  1840,  a  gentleman  entered  my  office  whom  I  supposed 

to  be  Daniel  Webster,  and  to  whom  I  gave  my  ha^d  and 

called  him  Mr.  Webster.    On  inquiry,  he  proved  to  be  a  very 

distant  descendant  of  the  same  famiiy,  both  being  from  the 

same  stock,  bi^  parting  four  generations  back.     He  was  just 

about  the  same  height,  probably  not  varying  an  inch,  the 

same  portly,  commanding  look  and  carriage,  the  same  dignity 

and  slowness,  but  power,  the  same  tremendous  muscular  and 

vital  apparatus,  the  same  heavy  eyebrows,  dark  hair,  and 

form  of  forehead,  and  every  way  a  Webster.    He  remarked 

that  he  had  often  been  taken  for  Daniel  Webster.     He  was 

about  the  same  weight,  probably  not  varying  ten  pounds,  and 

had  Uiesame  sized  head,  lacking  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch; 

bis  being  twenty- four  inches,  and  Daniel's  being  a  quarter  of 

an  inch  larger.  And  on  examining  his  head,  I  found  his  organs 

every  way  like  those  of  Daniel  Webster,  excepting  that 

Self-Esteem  and  Concentrativeness  were  less,  and  Appro* 

bativeness  and  Conscientiousness  were  larger.    The  head  of 

Mr.  Webster,  the  Phrenologist,  is  also  very  large,  it  being 

twenty-three  inches  and  a  half;   and  I  doubt  whether  a 
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Webster  can  be  found,  or  any  relative  of  the  family  that  hu 
this  Webster  contoar  of  body,  withoot  having  a  great  head, 
and  great  physical  power  and  stamina.  £.  Webster,  the 
brother  of  Daniel,  who  died  many  years  ago,  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  abo  had  an  immense  head,  yet  looked  more  like  his 
mother. 

T%e  Rev.  Sereno  E.  D  wight,  grand  son  of  President  Dwigbt, 
relates  that  he  was  once  riding  on  horseback  with  a  frieod 
in  a  mountainous  portion  of  New  Hampshire,  when  he  o?er* 
took  an  old  man,  above  eighty,  also  on  horseback,  who  iood 
began  to  eye  him  very  sharply^  and  finally  turning  anmiui 
and  staring  him  full  in  the  face,  asked  him  if  his  name  was 
not  Dwight,  and  he  a  son  of  Col.  Dwight  He  told  him  no, 
l>ut  he  was  his  grecU  grand  son,  and  that  his  grand  fadur  vas 
Timothy  Dwight,  the  theologian.  The  old  man  then  stated 
that  some  sixty  years  before,  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Col. 
Dwight,  and  that,  when  he  left  it  for  the  wild  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  Timothy,  (afterwards  President,)  Dwight, 
was  in  his  cradle,  but  that  he  (Sereno  E.)  resembled  old  CoL 
Dwight  (his  great  grand  father)  so  perfectly,  both  in  coon- 
tenance,  tones  of  voice,  and  the  way  he  sat  in  the  saddle,  that 
he  ventured  to  call  him  a  Dwight.  This  Cd.  Dwight  was 
a  large,  portly,  well  built,  finely  proportioned,  and  noble 
looking  man,  and  so  was  Timothy,  the  President  of  Yale 
College,  and  so  are  most  of  his  descendants. 

Parents  that  are  large,  generally  have  children  of  similar 
dimensions;  and  little  parents,  little  children.  1  knov  a 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  L.,  a  large,  athletic,  noble  looking, 
powerful  man,  having  a  head  the  size  of  Webster's,  and  the 
reasoning  organs  even  more  amply  developed,  who  married 
rather  a  small  woman,  whose  first  born  was  so  very  large, 
that  its  small  mother  could  not  give  birth  to  it  without  tak- 
ing  her  own  life.  It  had  the  same  prodigious  head,  broad 
shoulders,  high  forehead,  and  general  looks  of  its  father. 
Very  large  men  should  not,  for  this  reason,  marry  very  small 
women.  A  point  as  important  as  this,  should  not  be  orer- 
looked ;  I  mean,  where  extremes  occur.  Still,  as  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  small  men  may  marry  either  large  wo- 
men or  small  ones,  which  ever  they  prefer  in  other  respects. 
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We  also  read  of  giants,  and  of  the  sons  of  giants,  and  even 
of  races  of  giants.  The  Patagoniau  Indians  of  South  Amer- 
ica, are  said  to  be  a  race  of  giants ;  and  a  race  of  Tory  sfnqll 
men  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Africa.     . 

From  the  above  facts,  the  inference  that  very  small  persons 
should  not  marry  those  that  are  very  small,  is  obvious,  lest 
their  ofiispring  be  still  more  diniinutive.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter,  when  ve  come  to  show  what  organizations  should 
and  should  not  marry. 

This  prhiciple  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  form  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  size  and  sbUpe  of  the  front  upper  teeth,  in  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Howe,  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
American  Preceptor  as  having  been  taken  in  the  old  French 
war,  by  the  Indians,  at  fort  Hinsdale,  in  company  with  Hil- 
kiah  Grout,  Benjamin  Gaffield,  and  others,  and  taken  to 
Canada.  The  Squire  Howe  there  mentioned  as  the,  little 
bo7  who  was  knocked  off  the  sacks  with  the  tomahawks, 
while  sitting  on  them  to  rest,  by  which  deep  indentations 
were  made  in  his  head,  which  he  carried  to  his  grave ;  had 
very  large,  wide,  long,  projecting  front  upper  teeth.  Most, 
1  believe  all  his  children,  had  the  same  characteristic,  and 
many  of  his  grand  children.  * 

Another  Howe  mark  is  a  great  projection  at  the  root  of  the 
nose,  embracing  the  organs  of  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
Locality,  Comparison,  Form,  and  Size,  and  prominence  of 
featares.    The  family  are  also  fond  of  reading. 

But  why  multiply  words  in  proof  or  illustration  of  a  point 
so  perfectly  obvious  as  our  proposition  that  the  forms  of  the 
face  and  body  are  hereditary,  and.  are  strikingly  analogous 
wherever  the  looks  of  ancestors  and  descendants  can  be  com- 
pared— a  point  so  common,  so  self-evident,  to  all  who  will 
examine  it.  I  ask  again,  if  every  peculiarity  in  the  forms  of 
either  body  or  face  in  the  parent,  is  not  hereditary  ?  From 
what  source  do  offspring  derive  their  looks  and  shape? 
From  parents,  of  course.  And  if  the  prominent  characteris- 
tics of  form  are  hereditary,  aU  is  hereditary.  If  parentage 
gives  a  part  of  the  looks,  it  gives  them  otf ;  so  that  every^ 
shape  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  form  in  the  child,  have  their 
eai2se  and  origin  in  parentage. 
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Mrs.  Hoftoa't  flne»  Intk  of  hair. 
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SECTION  11. 

MARKS  AND  EXCRESCENCES  HERflDITARY. 

**  Tken  was  at  Gath  a  man  of  great  tiaioK,  wheaa  fingers  and  loaa  weva  Ibar  aai 
Iweoty,  six  on  each  band,  and  cix  on  eaeh  fool ;  and  he  alao  was  the  son  c»f  the  giaM."— 
1  Chroa.  zx.  €. 

In  October,  1842,  while  making  professional  examinations 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Horton,  who  resides  about  a  auie  east  of 
Pawtuclcet,  Mass.,  I  discovered  on  Mrs.  H.  a  lock  of  hair,  not 
gray,  nor  quite  white,  but  of  a  iSazen  color,  differing  entirely 
from  the  color  of  the  rest  of  her  .hair,  a  strip  about  an  inch 
wide,  growing  on  the  portion  of  the  bead  directly  above  the 
forehead,  for  which  1  was  unable  to  account.  On  examining 
her  eldest  daughter,  I  observed  a  similar  lock,  and  in  the 
same  place,  the  perfect  image  of  that  of  her  mother.  I  of 
course  remarked  it,  and  asked  if  it  was  hereditary.  The 
mother  then  stated  that  her  mother  had  the  same  light  strip 
of  hair, and  in  the  same  place:  that  her  grand  faiherj  on  her 
mother's  side,  also  had  it ;  and  that  her  great  grand  father 
had  tbe  same  mark,  and  in  the  same  place ;  that  of  her 
uncles  and  aunts  on  her  mother's  side,  several,  1  think  eight  in 
twelve  had  it,  and  the  others  not;  tliat  those  who  had  it,  lived 
longer,  on  an  average,  than  those  who  had  it  not ;  and  that 
her  great  grand  father  who  had  it,  lived  to  be  over  a  hundred 
years  old  |  showing  that  those  who  had  it,  took  their  quali* 
ties  of  long  life  from  the  same  ancestor  from  whom  they 
inherited  the  mark..  In  other  words,  those  who  had  the 
mark,  partook  most  of  the  other  properties  of  that  family 
from  whom  they  derived  the  mark.  In  harmony  with  a  law 
of  hereditary  descent  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  presented,  the 
daughter  which  had  this  mark,  also  had  the  physical  char* 
acteristics,  and  especially  the  developments,  resembling  those 
of  the  mother,  namely,  large  Self- Esteem  and  Firmness,  qual- 
ities not  often  found  conspicuous  in  woman,  large  Construe- 
tiveness  and  Causality,  and  prodigious  Benevolence,  with 
the  same  vital  apparatus  and  general  aspect  of  countenance. 
The  children  that  had  not  this  mark,  resembled  the  father, 
hoih  in  their  phrenological  developments  and  in  their  coasti* 
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Payater.  Porcupine  men.  Expmiion  of  the  eye. 
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tiuioii.  Several  of  the  mental  p^cuiiarilie8  of  the  nuxther 
were  said  to  oharacterize  this  daughter  that  had  the  mark, 
and  several  of  those  of  the  father^  were  related  as  belonging 
to  the  children  in  whom  it  was  not  found.  But  more  on  this 
last  point  hereafter.  ' 

Id  examining  the  head  of  Mr.  Paynter,  who  now  lives  in 
Newtown,  L.  1.,  I  found  several  excrescences  or  wens,  that 
were  evidently  inserted  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
scalp,  and  movable.  Turning  to  examine  the  head  of  his 
daughter,  I  found  that  she  had  similar  ones.  On  inquiring 
still  farther,  I  found  that  one  of  his  parents  had  them,  (the 
mother,  I  think,)  and  one  was  just  making  its  appearance 
on  a  grand  daughter.  In  every  case,  they  were  not  observ- 
able in  childhood,  and  appeared  at  about  the  same  age  in  all. 

Stepping  into  the  barber's  shop  No.  2  Beeknjan  street. 
New  York,  some  conversation  was  had  in  regard  to  a  weo 
on  the  head  of  a  gentleman  who  had  just  been  shaved.  I 
asked  him  if  either  of  his  parents  had  these  weqs.  He  said 
no,  but  his  nnde  had  them.  I  asked  then  if  he  was  consid- 
ered to  resemble  that  uncle.  He  answered,  '^  Yes,  very 
much :  I  am  taken  for  him  often."  He  was  about  sixty. — 
In  several  other  instances,  I  have  found  these  wens  to  be 
hereditary,  and  traced  them  for  four  and  five  generations,  in 
the  manner  stated  above. 

The  famous  and  wonderful  account  of  the  porcupine  men, 
recorded  in  several  scientific  works,  whose  skin  presented 
bunches,  and  hairy  substances  growing  out  on  them  quite 
analogous  to  the  quills  of  porcupines,  which  are  moved  so  as 
to  rustle  against  one  another  and  rattle,  when  their  owners 
were  excited,  can  be  referred  to  by  the  curious  or  the  scientific, 
as  in  point  This  peculiarity  was  traced,  I  think,  in  five 
successive  generations. 

I  know  a  lady  who  had  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye 
when  she  laughed.  Three  of  her  sisters  had  the  same  ex- 
pression ;  two  of  her  children  have  it,  and  two  of  her  grand 
children,  and  hence  are  often  said  to  laugh  out  of  their  eyes. 
This  lady,  and  at  least  two  of  her  sisters  and  one  son,  have 
a  spasmodic  twitching  or  drawing  of  the  eye^  which  is 
dpubtlesa  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
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Short  legs.  Twenty- four  fingyrs  aniJ  iocs.  Fief  by  parents. 


Rev.  Mr.  Coker,  in  conversing  on  the  descent  of  family 
marks,  said  that  when  attending  some  religious  annivenarj 
in  Vermont,  he  was  invited  home  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  wbcsi 
body  was  full  sized  and  well  proportioned,  but  whose  1^ 
were  only  about  a  foot  long.  On  accompanying  him  home, 
he  found  two  young  ladies  and  a  son,  ail  well  formed  as  to. 
body,  and  good  looking  as  they  were  sitting  in  a  chair,  bat 
having  feet  and  legs  like  their  father^s,  so  yery  short  that 
they  made  a  most  singular  appearance  about  the  house,  being 
only  about  four  feet  tall,  yet  the  body  full  length,  the  de- 
formity in  the  legs  being  like  that  of  their  father. 

Thi^e  is  a  family  by  the  name  of  Hobart,  living  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  many  of  whom  have  five  fingers 
and  a  thumb  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot  They 
trace  back  their  ancestors  for  several  generations,  till  tbeir 
coming  from  England  to  this  country,  and  in  every  gen^a- 
tion,  these  four  extra  appendages  appear,  sometimes  the  extra 
finger  sticking  straight  out,  at  others,  lying  beautifully  along 
by  the  side  of  the  rest.  I  think  it  descends  mainly  in  the 
name  of  the  family,  or  on  the  side  of  the  fathers,  thoag|i 
some  of  the  female  members  of  the  family  have  it* 

Several  scientigc  works  mention  similar  cases,  both  of  ths 
existence  of  the  extra  fingers  and  toes,  and  of  their  being 
hereditary. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  fleshy  parents  usually  have 
fat  children,  which,  when  grown,  also  become  corpulent; 
and  that  whole  families  are  large  and  fleshy,  while  others 
are  lean.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  we  sometimes 
find  some  families,  generation  after  generation,  which  are' 
small  and  slim  till  of  a  given  age,  and  then  within  a  short 
time,  flesh  up  and  become  really  corpulent.  I  have  known 
this  occur  to  parents  and  their  children  and  grand  childrra, 
caused,  beyond  question,  by  hereditary  influences. 


*  A  school  mate  of  mine,  while  kindling  a  fire,  having 
throw  down  the  tofi^  near  the  feet  of  one  of  thpse  six  toed  race,  without 
Jciiowiiig  the  number  of  hisi  toes,  mid  tu  him—**  Tuke  care  of  your  toes, 
or  I'll  liurn  them  off."  "Then  you'll  have  quite  a  job,  for  I've  got  six  oa 
each  foot,"  waa  the  reply. 
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William  H.  firowii.  Tb«  UougiaM  family. 


A  wide  mouth,  a  double  chin,  thick  or  thin  lips,  a  long  or 
a  short  chin,  high  and  narrow  cheek  bones,  large  or  small 
hands  and  feet,  will  often  be  found  to  descend  from  parents 
to  children,  and  so  down  to  many  generations.  The  grand 
daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  mentioned  above,  had  the  doubk 
ciiin  of  Franklin.  Asa  Fowler,  who  is  descended  from  an 
ancestor  noted  for  the  great  size  of  his  hands  and  feet,  though 
small  in  stature,  has  this  mark  of  his  ancestor  some  fims 
generations  back,  in  a  striking  degree. 

The  mother  of  William  H.  Brown,  the  profile  cutter,  men- 
tioned on  page  298  of  ^'  Phrendlogy  Proved,  Illustrated  and 
Applied,"  was  in  a  room  in  which  a  cat  had  been  shut  up, 
which  they  were  trying  to  kill.  The  animal  became  despe- 
rate, and  in  one  of  its  passes,  struck  its  claw  into  her  ear, 
and  tore  a  slit  down  through  the  lower  portion  of  it.  William 
H.  Brown. has  a  similar  mark,  which  he  will  at  any  lima 
allow  any  one  to  observe ;  and  so  has  a  son  of  his.  I  think 
this  occurred  some  three  months  before  his  birth.  At  all 
events,  he  will  tell  the  story  to  others  as  it  has  been  told  lo 
him. 

Any  required  number  of  similar  facts,  establishing  the 
descent  of  physical  peculiarities,  might  be  presented,  but  I 
forbear,  as  doubtless  every  reader  will  be  able  to  recur 
to  those  which  have  transpired  within  their  own  observation } 
and  if  we  dwell  too  long  on  the  transmission  of  merely 
physical  peculiarities,  we  must  abridge  that  portion  of  the 
work  relating  to  the  transmission  of  mental  and  moral  quali* 
ties. 


SECTION   III. 

GREAT  PHYSICAL  STRENGTH  HEREDITARY. 

As  physical  strength  depends  somewhat  upon  the  form  and 
aixe  of  the  body,  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  hereditary,  i)n- 
plieB  that  the  former  is  also  hereditary.  But  we  will  not 
rely  on  a  merely  hypothetical  inference^  to  prove  this  propo- 
MtioHi  but  will  resort  again  to  fcu^.    Quotations  from  Scrip- 
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Little. 


A  tironf  womM. 


ture  already  made,  show  theft  great  physical  strength  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  in  the  races  of  giants,  along  with 
their  gigantic  stature.  Scottish  history,  especially  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  clans,  and  more  particularly  that  of  tht 
DouglasseSj  shows  that  for  hundreds  of  years,  this  tribe  has 
been  remarkable  for  physical  strength.  In  war,  some  Dotif- 
lass  performs  some  almost  superhuman  feat  of  strength;  and 
in  peace,  a  Douglass  always  excels  in  those  games  of  wrest- 
ling, throwing  heavy  weights,  leaping,  lifting,  &«.,  &c.,  com- 
mon in  that  country ;  and  most  of  the  Douglasses  I  faavs 
seen  in  this  country,  are  remarkable  for  the  same  quality. 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Little,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New- 
buryport,  that  he  carried  one  of  the  heavy  coulter  ploughs  of 
that  day,  two  miles  on  his  back,  without  stopping.  So  re- 
markable was  this  exhibition  of  strength,  that  our  ancestors 
deemed  it  worthy  of  being  handed  down,  so  that  it  is  told  of 
him  to  this  day.  If  our  ancestors,  who  were  so  much  stronger 
than  their  puny,  feeble  descendants  of  the  present  day,  deem- 
ed it  remarkable,  surely  it  must  have  been  unparalleled  im 
our  day. 

In  the  old  Revolutionary  war,  while  the  British  soldiers 
were  quartered  in  Boston,  rivalry  existed  between  them  and 
the  Americans,  as  to  which  could  produce  the  strongest  man 
and  the  greatest  wrestler.  England  sent  forth  her  Goliah, 
and  the  Americans  selected  one  of  the  descendants  of  this 
very  plough-carrying  Little,  and  he  proved  a  David,  beating 
the  English  champion  with  ease  in  every  attempt.  Men 
came  from  all  parts  to  wrestle  with  him,  because  he  becaoM 
so  renowned  for  throwing  all  antagonists. 

He  also  had  a  sister  who  was  very  strong.  One  day  sba 
bantered  a  gentleman  who  called  to  wrestle  with  her  brotheri 
telling  him  that  she  could  throw  him,  but  he  would  not  ac- 
cept her  challenge.  Leaving  the  room  under  pretence  of 
going  to  call  her  brother,  she  put  on  men's  clothes,  and  com- 
ing in  another  way,  had  a  wrestle  with  him,  and  floored  him 
repeatedly,  when  catching  him  up  by  his  clothes,  she  pitchsd 
him  out  doors*  Others  of  this  family,  both  before  and  sines, 
have  inherited  the  same  tremendous!  power  of  mnscley  hwim 
«U  being  of  great  size. 
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Joiiaihau  Fowler.  An  Irish  bully. 


Jonathau  Fowler,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,*  an  ancestor  of  the 
author,  was  a  pan  of  eictraordinary  strength.  He  was  a 
modest,  peaceable,  religious  man,  and  never  would  fight,  yet 
he  would  wrestle  if  pressed  into  it;  and  as  to  lifting  or  la- 
boring) he  had  no  equal.  Men  came  hundreds  of  miles  to 
wrestle  with  him,  (a  practice  then  very  common,  and  re- 
garded as  a  trial  of  that  physical  strength  which  our  fore- 
fathers cultivated  and  prized  so  highly,)  but  he  never  found 
the  man  who  could  lay  him  down;  while  he  put  all  on  their 
backs  who  engaged  with  him. 

An  Irish  bully,  who  thought  he  could  whip  any  thing  that 
came  along,  hearing  that  he  was  *^  the  Napoleon  "  of  wrest- 
lers, travelled  from  Boston  to  Connecticut  on  purpose  to  fight 
him.  His  rap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Fowler's  sister, 
who  informed  him  that  her  brother  never  fought,  though  he 
tometimes  wrestled.  This  disappointed  him,  but  he  still 
determined  io  provoke  Fowler  to  a  fight.  At  length  the  sister 
pointed  out  her  brother  as  coming  down  the  road.  The 
Irishman  met  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight  Fowler 
declined,  telling  him  he  would  wrestle,  but  that  it  was  against 
his  principles  to  fight.  The  Irishman  told  him  he  had  come 
aJ(  this  distance  to  have  ^  fight,  and  a  fight  he  wovld  have^ 
oaliing  him  a  coward,  &c.  in  order  to  provoke  him.  Fowler 
still  declining,  the  Irishman  told  him  he  would  make  him 
fiight,  in  sell-defence  if  in  no  other  way,  and  then  wrung  his 
nose.  Fowler  was  perfectly  cool,  and  bore  all  patiently,  but 
the  bully  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  till  finally  taking  off  his 
coat,  he  made  at  Fowler,  determined  to  knock  him  down. 
As  he  came  up,  Fowler  caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  be- 
ing longer-limbed  than  the  Irishman,  he  held  him  with  one 
hand  as  if  in  a  vice,  just  far  enough  off  to  prevent  his  doing 
amy  damage,  while  he  snapped  him  in  the  face  with  his 
thumb  and  finger  till  the  bully  cried  enough,  when  Fowler 
let  go,  telling  him  to  go  back  to  Boston  and  tell  his  friends, 
not  that  Fowler  whipjtcd  him,  but  that  he  snapped  him. 

*  Id  Barber's  Statistics  of  Connecticut,  under  the  bead  Guilford,  tb« 
reader  will  find  the  name  of  John  Fowler  on  the  list  of  the  founders  of 
the  town,  about  1645.    This  Jonathan  Fowler  was  doubtleai  his  descend 
ant.    OuiUbrd  was  also  the  native  place  of  the  author's  &tber. 
32 
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Fowler's  wresUiog  abiiitiei.  Refcuing  a  comrade. 

* 

Another  man  came  to  wrestle,  and  just  as  they  were  about 
to  commence,  Fowler  says,  '*  come,  let  us  take  something  to 
drink  first,"  and  going  down  cellar,  knocked  out  the  bungo 
an  untapped  cider  barrel,  and  catching  hold  of  each  end  with 
one  hand,  lifted  it  to  his  mouth  and  drank  from  it,  and  set  it 
down  again,  as  one  would  drink  from  a  gallon  keg,  without 
once  touching  it  except  with  his  hands  and  mouth,  telling 
the  other  to  help  himself.  His  opponent  seeing  this,  gave  up 
beat,  and  retired. 

In  the  old  French  war,  some  of  the  American  soldiers  bad 
violated  some  English  marshal  law,  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norant, and  had  been  sentenced  to  run  the  gauntlet.  This 
greatly  incensed  the  Americans,  who  regarded  their  country- 
men as  innocent.  Fowler  and  another  of  fearless  spirit  and 
powerful  muscle,  determined  on  rescuing  them ;  and  as  all 
hands  had  been  mustered  and  a  great  crowd  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  chastisement,  all  crowding  np  eager  to  see  the 
spectacle,  these  two  sons  of  Hercules  rushed  into  the  dense 
crowd,  at  two  diiferent  points,  and  pushing  aside  those  that 
stood  in  their  way,  each  caught  up  his  man  under  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other,  parted  the  crowd,  till  they  got  them  out 
of  it  and  liberated  them.  The  strength  put  forth  in  parting 
the  crowd,  is  described  as  wonderful. 

«  But  this  is  not  all.  The  following  bear  story  is  told  of  biro^ 
and  so  told,  and  backed  up  by  such  vouchers,  that  not  a 
doubt  of  its  truth  need  be  entertained.  The  painting  of  him 
mentioned  in  the  following  extract,  and  the  identical  hear* 
skin,  and  that  a  very  large  one,  with  the  original  pine  knot, 
have  been  recently  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  in  Great  Britain 
by  a  friend  of  one  branch  of  the  Fowler  family,  and  can 
doubtless  now  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  it  out.  The  painting  represents  Fowler  as  grasps 
ing  the  bear  with  one  arm  and  carrying  it  on  his  hip,  as  he 
actually  did  carry  it  into  the  village,  and  is  headed,  "  Jon^ 
THAN  FowLEB,  THE  GiANT  OP  Ambrica."  Uulcss  a  most  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  strength  and  valor  haid  b^en  performed,  it 
would  never  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  of  England,  nor 
if  it  had,  would  it  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  historical 
painting.    The  existence  of  the  painting  and  of  the  skin  of 
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the  bear  and  pine  knot,  and  the  fact  that  this  identical  story, 
without  any  tnaterial  variation,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  old 
man  in  New  England  and  in  most  parts  of  the  West,  (for  I 
never  tell  this  story  in  my  lecture  on  hereditary  descent  with- 
out hearing  of  somebody  who  has  heard  it,)  and  told  too,  of 
Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Conn.,  may  be  relied  upon  as  unques- 
tionable vouchers  of  its  truth.  But  to  the  story,  which  is 
copied  from  the  Vermont  Republican  of  Sept.  29th,  1817, 
originally  taken  from  the  Hartford  Times. 

"  The  history  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  the  wolf  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  elucidation.  The  writer  of  his  life,  Da- 
Tid  Humphreys,  has  fully  delineated  the  heroism  and  cour- 
age of  that  veteran,  and  the' many  bold  and  daring  enter- 
prizes  which  characterized  it,  in  war  and  peace.  About  the 
same  time,  as  bold  and  daring  an  attempt  to  destroy  another 
Bavage  monster  of  the  forest  was  undertaken  and  accomplish- 
ed by  Mr.  Jonathan  Fowler,  of  Coventry.  As  this  uncom- 
mon act  of  bravery  has  never  appeared  in  print,  I  will  give 
a  short  narrative  of  the  affair,  so  that  the  youthful  part  of 
the  community  may  see  what  feats  of  valor  their  forefathers 
were  capable  of  performing.  Mr.  Fowler,  being  on  a  visit  to 
East  Windsor,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  and 
walking  out  one  day  with  several  of  his  friends,  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  huge  bear,  who  rushed  upon  them 
from  his  place  of  concealment.  His  associates,  like  a  band 
of  choice  modern  Pettipaug  spirits,  fled  without  trying  to 
make  the  least  opposition.  The  bear  came  up  to  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, who,  although  a  man  of  great  bodily  vigor,  yet  rather 
inclined  to  corpulency,  did  not  happen  to  be  quite  so  nimble 
footed  as  his  brave  friends  were.  Finding  that  he  should 
soon  be  overtaken,  and  determining  not  to  be  attacked  in  the 
rear,  very  resolutely  faced  about  just  as  the  bear  rose  on  his 
hind  legs,  to  give  the  sweet  Indian  hug. 

*^  He,  at  this  instant,  with  that  degree  of  courage  which 
was  ever  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  our  forefathers,  seized 
tlie  bear  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  held  him  off.  In 
the  scuffle  which  ensued,  the  bear  had  partly  got  him  down, 
while  he  begged  his  friends  to  get  a  club  and  kill  the  beari 
buty  like  fixed  statues,  they  remained  insensible  to  his  en* 
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treaties.  At  this  time  the  old  proverb,  **  fortune  favors  the 
brave/^  was  completely  verified,  for,  happening  to  cast  his 
eyes  around,  he  espied  a  pine  knot  on  the  ground  near  him, 
which,  with  one  hand  he  reached  and  took,  while  the  oiher 
was  fast  hold  of  the  bear's  throat,  and  with  it  very  dfeliberate- 
V  ly  beat  out  his  brains.  His  brave  companions,  after  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  dead  bear  would  not  hurt  them,  veo- 
•  tured  to  come  to  the  spot. 

"  His  Majesty,  the  king  of  England,  was  so  highly  pFeascd 
with  one  of  his  subjects  performing  so  great  a  feat  of  valor, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  be  drawn  in  the  act  of  killing  the 
bear  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  palace,  where  he  remains  to 
this  day. — He  was  nearly  seven  feel  high,  and  weighed 
about  three  hundred  pounds.  Though  very  large,  he  was 
notfatj  most  of  his  flesh  being  muscle. 

"  The  following  anecdote  of  his  great  grand  son,  Seymour 
Fowler,  of  Coventry,  will  show  that  the  courage  of  Jonathan 
Fowler  has,  in  a  great  degree,  descended  unimpaired  to  ont 
of  his  posterity.  Seymour  Fowler,  the  young  man  above 
alluded  to,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  being  in  July  last  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  he,  in  company  with  several  others,  went 
to  Lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing;  and  on  arriving  at 
the  water's  edge,  they  perceived  something  of  the  feathered 
kind  about  fifty  rods  from  the  shore,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  none  of  the  company  could  swim  except  Fow/er, 
they  very  prudently  advised  him  not  to  go  out  to  it ;  but  he 
being  determined  to  see  what  it  was,  stripped  oflf  his  clothes 
and  swam  within  about  a  rod  of  it,  and  finding  it  to  be  a 
monstrous  great  eagle,  thought  of  trying  to  regain  the  shore, 
without  further  molesting  his  kingly  majesty. 

"  He  accordingly  swam  for  the  shore  with  all  speed,  bat 
the  eagle,  in  his  turn,  pursued  his  unwelcome  intruders- 
Finding  he  should  soon  be  overtaken,  and  determining,  as 
his  predecessor  had  done  before  him,  not  to  be  attacked  in  the 
rear,  he  resolutely  faced  about.  The  eagle  finding  he  had  got 
as  high  mettled  stufif  as  his  own  to  deal  with,  turned  over  on 
his  back  in  a  fighting  posture,  with  his  talons  spread  and 
erect,  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand.  Fortunately  for  Fowler, 
he  happened  to  take  a  walking  stick  in  his  haiid  at  the  time 
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of  his  going  into  the  water,  and  probably  it  was  tbe  means 
of  saving  his  life.  After  being  in  the  water  for  nearly  an 
hour  in  close  combat  with  the  eagle,  and  finding  his  strength 
pretty  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  he  struck  at  him  in  vain,  lie 
determined  to  make  one  more  desperate  attempt  at  the  eagle's 
life,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  He  accordingly  rose  out  of  the 
water  as  far  as  he  could,  and  just  as  the  eagle  was  drawing 
himself  up  in  order  to  fix  his  talons  into  his  body,  he  aimed 
a  deadly  blow  at  his  head.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hit 
him  on  the  head  and  stun  him,  so  that  taking  hold  of  one  of 
his  wings,  he  with  great  difficulty  drew  him  on  shore,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  his  companions.  The  extent 
of  this  monster  of  the  feathered  race,  from  one  wing  to  the 
other,  was  eight  feet  and  six  and  a  half  inches;  and  some  of 
the  quills,  which  are  now  in  Coventry,  measure  nearly  one 
inch  in  circumference." 

This  bear  story  is  a  freemason's  mark  by  which  all  the 
descendants  of  this  Jonathan  Fowler,  in  whatever  part  of, the 
country  they  are  to  be  found,  recognize  each  other ;  any  one 
of  them  who  can  tell  this  bear  story  of  one  of  their  ances- 
tors, being  regarded  as  genuine ;  others,  not. 

The  eagle  story  I  never  heard  till  I  saw  it  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  connection  /quoted  above;  but  Seymour  Fowler's 
swimming  out  into  the  lake  a  mile,  and  then  remaining  so 
long  in  the  water,  shows  that  he  was  the  worthy  descendant 
of  the  "  giant  of  America."  And  I  have  heard  of  Fowlers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  Vermont,  in  New  Hampshire,  near 
Ogdensbuirg,  N.  Y-i  and  scattered  throughout  the  state,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  Maine,  in  the  far  west,  and  in  Canada, 
particularly  near  Brantford,  U.  C,  and  also  in  Bradford 
county,  Pa.,  who  descended  from  this  stock,  and  almost  to  a 
xnan,  are  strong  bodied,  hard  working,  stout  built  men.  Eli- 
phalet  Fowler,  my  grand  father's  brother,  was  a  tory,  (the 
only  Fowler  tory  I  ever  heard  of,  for  they  are  generally  great 
lovers  of  popular  liberty^)  and  of  course  was  banished  lo 
Canada.  I  visited  his  descendants  in  1840,  and  found  that 
the  old  man  was  reputed,  in  his  day,  the  strongest  man  of 
those  parts,  whether  for  lifting  or  for  wrestling,  or  for  hard 
32* 
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work.  The  same  quality  of  strength  also  appertains  to  his 
sons,  and  to  his  grand  sons.  My  father's  family  was  brought 
up  in  Pompey,  Onondaga,  county,  N.  Y. ;  and  some  of  the 
old  settlers,  who  knew  and  had  worked  with  my  uncle  Levi 
Fowler,  remarked  of  him  that  he  was  acknowledged  to  pile 
more  logs,  and  clear  off  more  fallow,  in  a  given  time,  than 
any  other  man  in  Pompey.  My  father  has  been  a  very 
strong,  or  at  least  a  remarkably  tmigh  man ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  my  cousins  Curtis,  in  Owcgo,  N.  Y.  I  saw  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Fowler  family  in  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  who  in- 
formed .  me  that  the  same  quality  of  physical  strength  also 
characterized  that  branch  of  this  family. 

Though  I  inherited  a  consumptive  tendency  from  my 
mother,  and  have  been  an  invalid  since  fifteen,  yet  I  am 
able  to  perform  an  amount  of  mental  labor  and  of  speaking 
which  would  kill  any  but  a  descendant  of  '^  the  giant"    I 
have  lectured  to  crowded  houses,  in  close  rooms,  every  even- 
ing in  the  week.  Sabbath  evening  (on  temperance)  included, 
and  I  seldom  lecture  much  less  than  two  hours,  and  usually 
longer,  and  in  a  highly  energetic  manner,  and  examine  heads 
all  day,  from  the  time  I  rise  in  the  morning  till  lecture  time, 
and  often  after  lectures  till  midnight,  and  have  followed  it 
for  ten  years,  and  am  now  more  vigorous  than  when  I  began. 
When  I  am  not  talking  incessantly,  (a"lid  I  always  speak 
loud,)  I  am  writing  characters  or  composing  my  works,  most 
of  which  have  been  written  after  the  exhausting  labors  of  the 
day  and  evening  just  enumerated.     And  even  now,  while 
writing  this  paragraph,  the  clock  has  struck  three  in  the 
morning.    For  four  months,  I  have  rarely  retired  till  after 
twelve,  and  frequently  written  till  daylight.     All  tell  me  I 
am  killing  myself,  but  I  feel  no  signs  of  it,  and  I  see  none 
except  gray  looks.    I  am  probably  just  beginning  my  labors. 
Nor  do  I  know  scarcely  one  of  the  true  breed,  who  have  not 
lin  astonishing  amount  of  wear  and  tear  in  them. 

If  any  apology  b^.  required  for  the  above  allusions  to  mj- 
•elf  and  ancestors,  it  is,  that  they  ceme  fully  authenticated, 
are  in  point,  and  are  none  the  less  facts  or  worthy  of  record, 
because  I  and  Jnine  are  the  subject  of  them. 
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Mons.  J.  A.  J.  Bihin,  who  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago 
in  this  country,  measures  nearly  seven  feet  and  a  half  in 
height ;  four  feet  and  two  inches  around  the  chest ;  twenty- 
eight  inches  around  the  thigh,  and  twenty- two  inches  around 
the  calf  of  the  leg;  being,  throughout,  symmetrically  formed. 
His  weight  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

M.  Bihin  was  born  at  Spa,  in  Belgium,  Dec.  10, 1Q07.  His 
height,  at  birth,  he  says,  was  twenty-five  inches,  and  his 
weight  twenty-six  pounds.  At  twelve  years  of  age  his  height 
was  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  at  fourteen  it  was  over  six  feet 
He  says  he  can  lift  from  the  ground,  with  his  hands,  eight 
hundred  pounds,  and  straighten  his  back,  when  stooping, 
under  a  weight  of  two  tons.  His  parents  were  both  stout 
built,  but  short;  but  his  granrf /a^A^r,  on  his  father's  side, 
was  a  very  large  man,  nearly  his  size,  and  so  was  his  great 
grand  father,  and  both  very  stout.  This  the  author  learned 
from  his  own  mouth. 

I  have  met  with  similar  facts  touching  the  descent-  of 
physical  strength  in  all  portions  of  the  country;  but  enough 
on  this  point.  Let  us  reverse  the  tables,  and  remark  that 
physical  weakness  and  debility,  as  well  as  muscular  strength, 
are  hereditary',  as  is  eivident  from  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
most  feeble  parents  are  feeble,  and  die  young.  Reader,  hast 
thou  never  seen  a  sickly,  delicate  mother  have  children  too 
weak  to  be  borne,  or  so  feeble  that  every  possible  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  lest  the  least  ad- 
Terse  wind  should  blow  them  asunder  ?  Indeed,  how  rarely 
do  healthy  parents  have  sickly  children,  unless  rendered 
sickly  after  birth ;  and  how  rarely  do  feeble  parents  rear 
their  children  ?  And  when  they  do,  it  is  because  one  or  both* 
the  parents  were  wiginaUy  strong  constitutioned,  and 
tained  and  propagated  that  primitive  stamp  in  spite  of  th 
disease.  That  law  which  governs  the  vegetable  kingdom,' 
namely,  that  the  seed  must  be  gathered  from  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  crop ;  that  the  sprouts  of  a  nurly  tree  are  them- 
selves nurly,  and  of  thrifty  ones,  thrifty ;  that  principle  in 
the  descent  of  animals  which  Jacob  employed  in  putting  bis 
pealed  rods  before  the  largest  and  fattest  of  the  cattle  oftijy, 
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(see  Gen.  xxx.  37 — 43,)  also  appertains  to  man.  Healthy 
parents  impart  health  to  their  children,  but  sickly  parents 
have  sickfy,  puny,  pale,  whining  children,  that  die  young. 
But  the  proposed  limits  of  our  work  forbid  our  dwelling 
longer  on  this  point. 


SECTION  IV. 


L£NGTH  OF  LIFC  HEKeDfTARY. 


**  And  Jacob  said  onto  Pharaoh,  The  days  oT  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  anhna- 
drpd  and  thirty  years ;  few  and  evil  ba%'e  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  Uh  beea,  wai 
have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fatben,  in  the  ds^  of  ifaar 
|)ilgrtmage.'' — Gen.  ilvii.  9. 

That  some  families  are  long-lived,  and  others  short-lived, 
'*  in  all  their  generations,"  is  a  fact  so  notorious,  so  obvions 
to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  observations,  that  it 
is  in  fact  forced  home  upon  the  cognizance  of,  all,  so  that  it 
reqnires  little  proof,  and  little  illustration,  but  merely  to  have 
attention  called  to  this  subject  The  papers  recently  recorded 
the  death  of  Henry  Brevoort,  of  the  Bowery,  New  York,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Most  of 
the  Brevoort  family  have  lived  to  be  very  old,  both  before 
him  and  since.  One  of  the  descendants  of  a  brother.  Cool 
Brevoort,  who  fought  under  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  is  an  old  man.  His  father  lived 
to  be  old ;  so  did  his  father's  brother,  and  indeed  most  of  the 
family. 

Alcott's  Teacher  of  Health  for  1843,  page  316,  in  an  article 
on  temperance  as  a  means  of  preserving  life,  gives  the  follow- 
ing valuable  facts  touching  the  descent  of  longevity: — "A 
woman  was  living,  quite  recently,  at  Glasgow^,  Scotland, 
130  years  of  age.  For  a  century  she  had  not  felt  pain.  Her 
father  died  at  the  age  of  120,  and  her  grand  father  at  129 
years  of  age.  A  woman  died  in  the  west  of  England|  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  110,  leaving  460  descendants.  Tair- 
ville,  in  Shetland,  a  water  drinker,  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
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His  son  lived  longer  than  he,  and  his  grand  children  hved  to 
a  great  age." 

The  following  is  cut  from  a  newspaper,  and  is  inserted 
without  the  author's  endorsement,  for  he  has  not  examined 

# 

the  antlienticity  of  the  facts  stated,  though  they  are  donhtless 
«o: — "  The  celebrated  Thomas  Parr  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  taken  to  London  by  Lord 
Arundel,  in  1635,  and  introduced  to  Charles  the  Second ;  but 
the  change  of  situation  and  his  altered  mode  of  life,  particu- 
larly drinking  wine,  soon  proved  fatal  to  a  constitution  ac- 
customed to  more  ah^emious  habits,  and  he  died  the  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  152.  One  of  Old  Parr's  sons  died  at  th« 
age  of  109.  A  grand  son, died  aged  113;  and  Robert  Parr,  a 
great  grand  son.  died  Sept.  21,  1757,  aged  124.  A  peculiar 
trail  in  the  character  of  these  four  generations  of  Parrs,  was 
their  tenoperate  habits." 

On  page  117  of  Dr.  Alcott's  Library  of  Health  for  1840, 
we  find  the  following: — **  We  were  personally  acquainted 
with  the  late  Donald  McDonald,  of  quarrelsome  memory, 
who  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  a  street  brawl, 
when  about  105  years  old.  At  the  age  of  108  he  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  notwithstanding  an  immoderate  use  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  proneness  to  get  absohitely  drunk  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity.  The  father  of  Donald  lived  to  be  137, 
in  Scotland ;  and  no  one  knows  when  he  would  have  died, 
had  he  not  been  accidentally  killed." 

The  next  page  of  the  same  work  contains  the  following : — 
"A  former  neighbor  of  ours  died  at  the  age  of  80,  who  had 
taken  opium,  not  moderately,  but  immoderately,  at  least  forty 
years.  The  father  of  the  opium  taker  lived  to  the  age  of  97. 
When  he  died,  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  19  children, 
105  grand  children,  165  great  grand  children,  and  four  of  the 
fifth  generation.  Many  of  his  children  reached  the  age  of 
80  or  90.  They  evidently  possessed  very  strong  constitutions, 
the  opium  taker  among  the  rest." 

Statements  like  the  above,  occur  very  frequently  in  news* 
papers,  and  are  confirmed  by  every  day  observations?.  Length 
of  life  appertains  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Woodbury 
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family,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Ic  also 
appertains  to  the  Webster  family ;  the  fifth  ancestor  of  Daniel 
Webster  having  taken  a  wife  after  he  was  ninety.  Franklii 
lived  to  a  considerable  age;  and  so  do  the  Folgers  and  th« 
Tappans  already  mentioned.  Most  of  the  Fowler  family 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  section,  are  long-lived.  Indeed, 
physical  strength  and  long  life  usually  accompany  each  other. 
So  abundant  are  facts  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  particularize.  In  my  phrenological  examinations,  I  usually 
Attempt  to  predict  the  age  of  the  grand  parent  after  whom 
the  person  examined  takes,  and  usually  come  within  five 
years  of  it.  I  even  venture  to  make  these  predictions  in  my 
public  lectures ;  and  those  who  have  listened  to  my  exami- 
nations in  New  York,  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  will  bear  jm 
witness  that  I  predict  the  age  of  nearly  every  one  who  com^ 
forward,  and  seldom  err  more  than  five  years.  A  statistical 
record  of  these  cases  would  be  well  worth  reading,  aqd  would 
present  this  point  in  its  true  light.  I  will  insert  a  few  bs 
samples. 

At  my  lecture  in  Boston  on  Hereditary  Descent,  Oct  5, 
1843,  J  requested  a  gentleman  to  come  forward,  and  remark- 
•ed  that  his  grand  father,  on  his  father's  side,  lived  to  be  at 
least  ninety-five,  and  asked  him  what  the  fact  was.  H« 
replied,  above  a  hundred.  The  reader  will  see  that  I  not 
only  predicted  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  were  long-lived,  but 
I  told  which  ancestor.  I  saw  that  he  resembled  his  faiher, 
and  therefore  inferred  that  bis  powerful  vital  apparatus  came 
through  him. 

Of  another  then  on  the  stage,  I  remarked  that  his  father 
probably  lived  to  be  eighty-five.  The  answer  was,  eighty- 
two,  and  then  died  of  gout,  which  afflicted  him  about  sixty 
years. 

To  Mr.  Booth,  of  Portsmouth,  I  remarked  that  his  grand 
parents  on  one  side  lived  to  be  from  eighty-five  to  ninety 
years  old.  He  said  that  some  of  them  exceeded  ninety,  and 
(ill  except  those  now  alive,  had  reached  eighty. 

To  W.  B.  Kendall,  of  BostoQ,  in  answer  to  his  question 
bow  long  his  grand  parents  lived,  1  said,  they  were  second 
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Methuselahs.     He  made  answer  that  his  grand  father  Ken* 
dali  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  one. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Horton,  merchant  in  Milk  street,  Boston, 
'whose  firm  does  the  largest  business  but  one  in  the  city,  your 
ancestors  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred.  One  of  them  lived 
to  be  ninety-two.  The  two  last  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  Oct.  7th.  On  the  6lh,  I  told  a  gentleman  that  his 
grand  parents  on  one  side,  (and  I  told  which,)  lived  to  be 
ninety-five  or  over.  He  said  the  grand  parent  I  specified, 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  two.  Of  another  gentleman's 
grand  parents  I  said,  one  of  them  lived  to  be  ninety-five.  One 
of  them  did  live  to  be  ninety-two.  Of  those  of  another  be- 
longing to  the  same  party,  I  predicted  ninety  :  above  eighty- 
seven  was  the  answer.  Of  another  of  the  party  I  said,  your 
mother  was  consumptive,  and  is  probably  dead.  She  died 
of  consumption  at  about  the  age  of  forty.  Ifthe  son  reaches 
that  age,  he  will  exceed  my  prediction  as  to  his  age. 

All  these  cases  occurred  within  three  days ;  nor  are  these 
by  any  means  all,  but  they  are  selected  as  samples  merely  of 
what  is  continually  occurring  in  the  author's  phrenological 
practice.  Many  think  it  presumption  to  pretend  even  to  tell 
whether  the  parentage  of  persons  were  long-lived  or  short- 
lived, and  think  it  consummate  folly  to  pretend  to  tell  the 
number  of  years  that  parents  or  grand  parents  lived,  but  the 
fact  surprises  myself  that  I  scarcely  ever  vary  ten  years,  and 
usuaUy  come  within  five.  True,  I  have  one  disadvantage, 
namely,  the  habits  of  these  ancestors  might  have  hastened  or 
lengthened  their  lives;  but  then  again,  those  habits  that 
shortened  their  lives,  weakened  the  constitutions  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  lessened  those  signs  or  indices  of  long  life  on 
which  I  predicated  these  results. 

By  the  same  indications  of  vitality  from  which  I  infer  the 
age  of  grand  parents,  I  infer  also  that  of  the  person  himself. 
Both  the  general  amount  of  vital  stamina  in  a  person  can  be 
ascertained,  and  about  the  rate  at  which  he  is  using  it,  and 
the  two  together  will  furnish  data  for  a  pretty  correct  pro- 
phecy as  to  about  the  age  which  the  person  examined  will 
reach.     If  he  have  a  great  supply  of  animal  life,  and  labor 
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about  hard  enough  to  work  it  up,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  ei- 
haust  himself,  he  is  hkely  to  live  long.  If  he  be  indoleot 
and  iuxuyous,  or  if  he  over-tax  himself,  he  will  die  tht 
sooner.  Tr^e,  we  can  predict  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour 
when  the  person  examined  will  die,  for  if  he  should  tie  a 
itone  around  his  neck  and  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  or  if 
he  swallow  poison,  or  shoot  a  bullet  through  his  heart,  or 
chew  tobacco,  or  is  a  drunkard,  or'has  formed  habits  preju- 
dicial to  health,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  live  as  long  as  his 
ancestors  lived,  and  may  die  young,  though  they  lived  to  bt 
old.  Let  no  one  presume  to  violate  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  because  his  ancestors  were  long-lived,  and  think  his 
chance  for  life  therefore  good  ;  but  let  him  rather  cherish  tbs 
gift,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  constitutions  quite  as  strong 
as  that  he  received  from  his  predecessors. "^  Besides,  our  racs 
is  rapidly  degejieraiing,  both  as  to  long  life  and  strength,' and 
also  in  power  of  intellect. 

The  converse  of  this  principle,  that  length  of  life  is  heredi- 
tary, is  also  true.  The  children  of  those  who  die  young, 
seldom  live  to  be  aged,  except  where  a  grand  parent  lived  ts 
be  aged,  or  a  parent's  death  was  caused  or  hastened  by  cli- 
mate, or  at  least  hastened  by  accident,  or  bad  habits,  or  ex- 
posure,  or  carelessness,  or  some  violation  of  the  laws  of  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  feeble  families  are  apt  to  rim  out,  and  that 
those  having  the  greatest  amount  of  vital  stamina,  becoms 
proportionally  the  more  numerous — a  wise  arrangement 
surely,  and  one  that  must  soon  sweep  many  of  the  familiss 
of  the  present  day  into  dark  oblivion. 

Life  insurance  offices  always  inquire  about  the  ages  of 
parents  and  grand  parents,  and  charge  less  the  longer  theii 
life;  but  as  this  doctrine  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  last 
section,  as  well  as  to  th^  one  that  follows,  and  so  easy  to  bs 
observed,  let  us  pass  to  the  inquiry  whether  diseases  are  ot 
are  pot  hereditary. 

•  "Tor  in  judging  (advising)  another,  thou  condemnest  aim  tbjselP 
•«  But  the  servant  that  knoweth  hia  moater'a  will  (the  laws  of  life)  aai 
.doeth  it  Dogihe  same  shall  be  beaten  with  suifty  stripes.*^ 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DISEASES  HEREDITARY. 
SECTION  I. 

CONSUMPTION  HEREDITARY. 

Having  shown  that  length  of  life,  or  the  period  at  which 
death  naturally  occurs,  is  hereditary,  that  is,  that  the  children « 
of  long-lived  ancestors,  other  things  being  the  same,  will  live 
proportionally  longer  than  those  born  of  short-lived  parents 
and  grand  parents,  and  that  other  physical  peculiarities  de- 
scend from  parents  to  children,  let  us  proceed  to  investigate 
the  influence  of  diseases  in  parents  upon  the  life  and  health 
of  their  offspring.  And  in  prosecuting  this  subject,  it  should 
first  be  remarked  that  corisumpiion  is  hereditary.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  proposition  is  within  the  observation  of  every 
one  who  will  open  his  eyes  upon  ihe  fads  which  every  where 
abound  in  proof  and  illustration  of  it.  To  present  isolated 
facts  showing  that  the  children  of  consumptive  parents  and 
grand  parents  are  more  likely  to  be  consumptive  than  the 
offspring  of  healthy  parents,  seems  to  be  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation,  because  the  fact  is  so  almost  universal  that 
few  exceptions  occur,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the 
vast  number  of  melancholy  evidences  of  its  truth.  Where 
parents  are  consumptive,  it  is  rarely  that  the  children  and 
grand  children  are  not  so ;  and  when  they  are  not,  these  few 
exceptions  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle,  that  those 
who  are  not  consumptive,  take  after  a  parent  or  grand  parent 
who  was  not  afflicted  with  this  scourge  of  humanity. 

It  may  perhaps  be  in  place  to  cite  a  few  cases  as  iUustra-' 
lions  merely  of  this  great  law  of  propagation.  A  gentleman 
in  Beverly,  Mass.,  buried  a  wife  and'  ten  children,  all  of 
Tvhom  fell  victims  to  this  fell  destroyer.  The  mother  of  Mrs.' 
H.  died  of  consumption  at  about  twenty-five ;  Mrs.  H.  died 
at  about  twenty-three,  and  left  a  daughter  who  has  small 
lungs,  great  mental  activity  and  nervous  excitability,  and  a 
scrofulous  affection,  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one 
33 
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form  of  consumption,  and  identical  with  it.  Not  a  day  occurs 
in  which,  in  my  professional  examinations,  I  do  not  say  of 
some  applicant,  "your  family  is  consumptive,"  and  I  gener- 
ally tell  on  which  aide  the  consumptive  tendency  occurs. 
Two  examples  of  this  kind  have  occurred  this  very  day.  I 
said  to  a  gentleman,  "  Some  of  your  relatives  on  your  fath- 
er's side,  if  not  your  own  father,  have  died  of  consumption.*' 
He  remarked  that  his  father  had  buried  every  one  of  bis 
brothers  and  sisters  of  that  disease.  ,0f  a  lad  examined,  I 
said,  turning  to  his  mother,  "  you  or  your  family  are  con- 
sumptive, and  your  boy  will  not  live  to  be  twenty,  unless 
you  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  him."  The  remark  drew 
tears  into  the  mother's  eyes;  and  admitting  that  her  family 
were  consumptive,  she  eagerly  inquired  how  it  could  be  pre- 
vented. I  gave  her  the  advice  that  will  be  found  in  the  next 
section — advice  which,  if  taken  in  season,  I  give  as  a  pana- 
cea to  every  one  at  all  consumptive.  Witbin^six  months,  I 
have  probably  made  a  similar  prediction  in  regard  to  one 
thousand  persons,  and  have  yet  to  commit  the  first  error  on 
this  point.  Sometimes,  at  first,  I  am  considered  wrong,  but 
a  little  reflection  always  recalls  some  near  blood  relation  who 
is  in  a  consumption,  or  has  died  of  it. 

The  mother  of  the  author  died  of  this  disease,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six ;  but  her  otherwise  strong  constitution  withstood 
its  action  for  seven  years  after  it  was  seated.  Some  ten  years 
ago,  a  daughter  of  my  mother's  brother  died  of  this  disease, 
and  within  a  year  it  has  carried  a  beloved  aunt  to  her  '4ong 
home."  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  author  was  attacked  with 
an  afiiection  of  the  lungs,  which  brought  him  very  iow,  and 
resisted  the  treatment  of  medicine,  but  yielded  to  that  of  diet, 
(sweetened  buttermilk  mainly,  and  a  syrup  recommended  by 
a  neighborhood  doctress.)  Three  years  afterwards  it  was 
brought  on  by  attending  evening  singing  schools  while  af- 
flicted with  a  severe  cold  ;  and  returned  again  while  I  was 
in  college,  so  as  to  compel  me  to  fall  back  a  year.  And  when 
I  commenced  practising  phrenology,  my  lungs  were  so  tender 
that  1  could  not  endure  to  be  in  a  room  warmed  by  coal, 
because  the  gas  irritated  my  lungs  so  much.  My  voice  was 
also  too  feeble  to  be  heard  by  a  large  audience.    It  should  be 
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added,  that  I  take  after  my  mother,  probably  more  than  after 
my  father ;  and  the  rule  will  be  found  general,  that  If  a  child 
looks  like,  or  takes  his  general  form  of  body,  face,  add  head, 
from  a  parent  who  is  consumptive,  or  Whose  kindred  are 
subject  to  this  disease,  this  child  also  will  be  subject  to  it. 
But  if  he  resemble,  in  looks  and  character,  another  parent 
who  is  hng'Kved^  he  also  may  expect  to  be  long-lived,  yet 
should  remember  that  his  children  are  again  liable  to  con- 
sumption. Hence,  if  any  reader  finds  that  he  or  she  takes 
after  a  parent  or  a  family  members  of  which  occasionally 
drop  off  by  this  disease,  let  them  beware,  and  sedulously 
employ  the  advice  given  in  the  section  following. 

Until  recently,  the  doctrine  has  obtained,  that  the  child 
derives  no  actual  disease  from  the  parent,  only  a  tendency  or 
predisposition  towards  it — that,  for  example,  parents  who  had 
diseased  lungs,  did  not  actually  transmit  diseased  lungs  to 
their  offspring,  but  only  lungs  that  were  small  and  feeble, 
without  any  actual  disease  seated  on  them.  But  recent  dis- 
coveries, especially  those  made  by  Louis,  a  French  physi- 
cian of  celebrity,  go  far  to  prove  that  actual  disease  is  trans- 
mitted. He  claims  to  have  found  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of 
infants  at  birth.  If  this  be  the  fact,  not  only  is  the  principle 
of  the  transmission  of  consumption  demonstrated^  but  the 
general  theory  will  also  be  established,  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  gout,  apoplexy,  insanity,  &c.  &c.,  and  also  that  both 
virtuous  and  vicious  inclinations  are  transmitted-^a  theory 
of  which  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  proof.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  minutia  with  which  the  qualities,  and  aU  the 
qualities  of  the  parents  are  found  stamped  on  their  offspring, 
is  certainly  most  extraordinary,  every  quality  of  both  being 
reflected  in  this  mirror  of  nature.  If  small  lungs  and  large 
lungs,  irritable  lungs  and  strong  lungs,  weak  and  strong,  and 
large  and  small  musdesy  large  and  small  bones,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
transmitted,  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  suppose  that  even  a 
state  of  disease  is  transmitted.  If,  as  already  seen,  and  as  is 
completely  established  by  facts,  the  various  conditions  of  pa- 
rents are  transmitted  to  their  children,  what  reason  can  there 
be  why  acival  disease  may  not  also  be  transmitted  ? 
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But  there  is  another  class  of  proofs  of  this  important  point 
The  venereal  disease,  the  penalty  of  licentiousness,  is  cer- 
tainly hereditary — not  a  susceptibility  merely,  nor  a  prediqnh 
sUion^  but  the  very  disease  itself^  in  its  distinctive  form^  and 
in  all  its  virulence  of  character.  Not  unirequently  are  the 
children  of  licentious  parents  often  actually  rotten  with  this 
terrible  disease  at  birth,^  and  the  most  pitiable  and  loathe- 
some  objects  imaginable,  and  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be  afflicted  with  it  by  any  means  other  than  by  hereditary 
influences.  Sometimes  they  lose  the  use  of  some  of  their 
limbs  for  life,  or  are  afflicted  with  abscesses,  or  have  their 
joints  all  drawn  out  of  shape,  from  this  cause.  I  know  a 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  virtuous  father  and  mother,  but  of  a 
mother  who  had  received  the  disease  from  a  previous  hus- 
band notoriously  licentious,  whose  hip  joints  were  drawn  out 
of  shape  most  horribly,  and  who  had  several  other  unequivo- 
cal inarks  of  the  disease,  which  he  will  carry  to  his  grave. 
The  mothers  health  was  improved  thereby,  and  her  blood 
cleansed  from  the  poisonous  virus. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detail  cases  of  this  character,  for 
they  are  too  numerous  and  too  striking  to  require  it,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  warn  erring^  passionate  youth,  that  these  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  chastity  and  morality,  are  certain  not  only 
to  corrupt  their  own  blood  and  taint  their  own  constitutions 
with  this. painful  and  loathesome  disease ;  but  also  thereby  ta 
be  "  visited  upon  their  children,  and  children's  children,  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations/'  Nor  can  they  escape;  for 
just  as  far  as  the  parent  is  affected  by  it,  (and  how  can  there 

*  **  A  case  lately  occurred  in  England,  as  we  learn  from  Uie  London 
Lancet,  in  which  the  cootraetion  of  syphilis,  immediately  after  marriage^ 
4>r  the  cure  of  the  disease  by  mercury,  or  both,  was  ^  visited  *  upon  sev- 
eral succemve  children.  Though  bom  small,  they  appeared  healthy  till 
five  or  six  weeks  after  birth,  when  they  all  became  affected  with  a  dm- 
order  resembling  leprosy,  of  which  they  died.  It  should  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  mother  not  only  recovered  of  her  disease,  hut  remained 
well  for  some  time  before  the  birth  of  her  first  child.— How  little  are 
people  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  of  transgression,  not  only  after, 
but  before  marrhige !  There  is  a  day  coming  which  will  tell  a  tato  on 
this  subject,  calculated  to  mnlee  the  world,  even  some  of  the  best  portioat 
a  it,  tremble.''-^rMK;^  tfikalUi, 
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be  indnlgence  without  injury,)  jasi  so  far  will  the  posterity, 
perhaps  for  many  generations  to  come,  also  be  affected.  As 
important  a  law  as  that  of  moral  purity,  cannot  be  violated 
without  incurring  proportionate  penalty,  inflicted  not  on  the 
offender  alone,  but  on  all  that  proceed  from  his  loins.  And 
there  is  probably  no  vice  more  prolific  of  scrofula  and  con- 
sumption, (both  one  and  the  same  disease,)  than  this  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  moral  purity.    Let  the  young  beware ! 

But  to  return.  As  this  disease  is  certainly  hereditary,  and 
often  inflicts  scrofula  and  consumption  upon  the  progeny  of 
tlie  offender,  the  inference  that  consumption  is  abo  heredi-  * 
tary — that,  in  common  with  the  disease  just  named,  atttuU 
consumption  is  transmitted — ^not  a  tendency,  not  a  predispo- 
sition to  it  merely — is  at  least  founded  in  analogy.  Those 
therefore  who  are  consumptive,  especially  if  the  predisposi- 
tion is  any  way  marked,  should  twt  tnarry^  or  marrying, 
should  not  become  parents,  lest  their  children  be  ushered  into 
existence  merely  to  bloom  and  to  be  cut  off  just  as  they  begin 
to  enjoy  life,  and  lest  your  own  hearts  be  rent  asunder 
by  the  bitterest  of  pangs — the  pangs  of  disappointed  parental 
lore.  Or  perhaps  they  may  live  to  become  young  men  and 
women,  and  to  form  connubial  attachments  only  to  be  blight- 
ed, and  thus  to  break  the  heart  of  an  innocent  victim  of  your 
own  folly.  Or  if  your  oum  children  are  not  thus  unfortunate, 
your  grand  children,  (unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,) 
will  be  almost  certain  to  be  torn  from  the  pleasures  of  life, 
just  as  they  are  beginning  fairly  to  enter  upon  them,  and  to 
break  the  hearts  of  parents  and  those  who  have  become  en- 
deared to  them.  This  matter  can  be  calculated  beforehand, 
and  the  amount  of  the  consumptive  liability  determined,  with 
certainty ;  and  if  that  liability  be  considerable,  parents  should 
abstain,  not  from  the  pleasures  of  becoming  parents,  but  from 
the  pains.  Parents  should  consult  their  own  highest  happi- 
ness in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  if  a  part  or  all  of  their  chil- 
dren are  likely  to  die,  not  to  become  parents,  not  to  commit 
infanticide,  not  to  entail  a  blighting  curse  on  those  they  will 
love  so  dearly ;  for  in  seeking  their  own  highest  good,  they 
thereby  seek  that  of  their  offspring;  because  those  conditions 
33* 
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that  make  either  happyor  miserable,  make  the  other  proper* 
tionally  so'. 

It  should,  honv^ever,  be  added,  ttmt  if  the  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  healthy  offspring,  then  they  are  at  liberty,  nay, 
commanded,  to  ^^  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.''  And 
these  probabilities  are  greatly  increased  where  the  consump- 
tive parent  is  rising  above  the  tendency,  rather  than  sinking 
beneath  it.  If  the  tendency  be  very  considerable,  yet  if  b7 
following  the  advice  soon  (o  be  given,  or  by  any  otber-meaos, 
the  parent  be  actually  obviating  thia  tendency,  the  danger  is 
far  less  than  if  he  be  equally  afflicted  with  it,  and  becoming 
still  more  so  by  the  disease  grooving  upon  him. 

If  the  parent  have  that  tendency,  yet  not  so  much  but  that, 
with  proper  care  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  children,  the 
tendency  may  be  arrested,  the  children  will  be  even  the 
gainers;  for,  all  the  codsumptive  families  1  have  ever  seen, 
have  been  unusually  talented.  Indeed,  it  is  the  predominance 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  temperament  over  the  vital,  which 
constitutes  the  consumptive  tendency.  Now  if  the  vital  ap- 
paratus can  be  so  cultivated  as  not  to  allow  the  mental  to 
break  it  down,  this  extra  development  of  the  mental  appa- 
ratus will  only  augment  the  talents. 

It  should  be  added,  that  consumption  may  be  contracted 
in  a  parent  not  constitutionally  predisposed  to  it;  and  then 
be  transmitted,  so  that  his  children  will  be  predisposed  to  it. 
But  this  is  far  more  favorable  to  the  child  than  if  it  has  de- 
scended for  several  generations.  It  may  be  contracted  in  one 
generation,  (this  is  my  own  case,  it  being  traced  back  no 
farther  than  my  mother  and  her  sisters,)  end  either  arrested 
in  the  next,  so  that. the  race  may  be  restored,  or  it  may  be 
augmented  in  the  second,  and  handed  down  thus  increased 
to  the  next  generation,  and  so  on.  And  every  parent  is 
bound  to  do  what  he  can  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  Jessat 
the  evil  in  those  that  come  after  him.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  it  might  soon  be  banished  from  any  family,  however 
predisposed.  Those  who  cannot  both  withstand  the  tendency 
themselves,  and  impart  to  their  children  sufficient  vital  stam* 
ina  to  lessen  the  tendency  in  them,  or  ut  least  to  arreat  its 
farther  progress,  should  not  become  parents. 
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After  writing  the  above»  in  converMng  with  Dr.  Allen,  of 
Lowell,  on  this  point,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Sir  James  Clark,  physician  to 
the  Queen  of  England  and  her  mother — as  high  medical 
authority  as  ean  be  quoted.  It  is  inserted  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  fact  that  consumption  is  hereditary  requires  proof, 
but  because  it  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  transmission  of  this  disease,  which,  besides  being  val- 
uable in  themselves,  harmonize  with  suggestions  made  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

THE  ClUSES  OF  TUBERCULOUS  CACHBXIA. 

^*  Hereditary  Origin. — That  pulmonary  consumption  is  an 
hereditary  disease — in  other  words,  that  the  tuberculous  con- 
stitution is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
controverted ;  indeed,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  established 
points  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  A  parent  laboring  under 
tuberculous  cachexia,  entails  on  his  offspring  a  disposition 
to  ^he  same  affection,  proportioned  in  general  to  the  degree 
of  disease  under  which  he  labors.  Examples  of  this  fact  are 
constantly  met  with  in  families  of  consumptive  parents, 
where  we  find  the  tuberculous  constitution  much  more 
strongly  marked' in  general  in  the  younger,  than  in  the  elder 
children.  We  even  occasionally  meet  with  families  in  which 
the  elder  children  are  healthy,  and  the  younger  are  the  sub- 
jects of  tuberculous  disease  ;  the  health  of  the  parents  having 
been  deteriorated  during  the  increase  of  their  family.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  this  observation;  depending  on 
circumstances  beyond  our  cognizance,  but  frequently  admit- 
ting of  explanation  in  the  stale  of  the  parent's  health. 

'^  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  child  is  more  disposed 
to  the  diseases  of  the  father  or  to  those  of  the  mother ;  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  authors  agree  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Professor  Nasse,  of  Bonn,  however,  in  his  excellent  essay  on 
tuberculous  disease,  is  of  opinion  that  the  hereditary  disposi- 
tion is  more  frequently  derived  from  the  mother.  The  point 
is  very  difficult  of  decision.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
child  may  inherit  the  constitution  of  either  or  both  parents; 
on  some  occasions  we  see  that  of  the  father,  in  others,  that 
of  the  mother  predominating  in  different  children  of  the  same 
family.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  and  the  observation  ap- 
pears to  be  correct,  that  the  more  a  child  resembles  the  parent 
m  external  lineaments,  the  more  certainly  will  a  dispositioa 
to  the  diseases  of  that  parent  prevail. 
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^^  But  a  state  of  tuberculous  cachexia  is  not  the  only  morbid 
condition  of  the  parent  which  ^taiia  the  tuberculous  predis* 
position  on  the  cliildren ;  there  are  several  diseases  which 
have  this  eflfcct,  the  most  important  of  which  are  a  disordered 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  the 
injurious  influence  of  mercury  on  the  system,  debility  from 
disease,  age,  &c. ; — in  short,  a  deteriorated  state  of  health  in 
the  parent  from  any  cause,  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce 
a  state  of  cachexia,  may  give  rise  to  the  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion in  the  offspring. 

**  However  various  may  be  the  causes  of  the  cachectic  state 
of  the  parents,  its  effect  is  almost  constantly  matiifested  in 
the  children,  by  their  evincing  a  predisposition  to  tubercu- 
lous disease.  This  is  a  very  important  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  consumption,  and  is  highly  deserving  attentive 
consideration.  In  ascribing  tuberculous  disease  in  the  off- 
spring to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  parent,  I  may  appear 
disposed  to  generalize  too  much  ;  but  my  opinion  is  not 
grounded  upon  superficial  observation,  or  formed  without 
mature  reflection  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  subject 
is  carefully  investigated  by  others,  my  views  will  be  found 
correct.  We  have  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  a  strong 
disposition  to  scrofula  in  the  children  of  those  who  enjoy 
what  is  usually  termed  good  health,  and  in  whose  families 
no  scrofulous  taint  can  be  traced  ;  whereas,  according  to  my 
observation,  we  never  see  the  parents  in  an  unhealthy  state, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature,  without  finding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  children  are  strongly  predisposed  to  tuber- 
culous disease. 

^'Of  all  diseases,  I  consider  dyspepsia  the  most  fertile  source 
of  cachexia  of  every  form, — for  this  plain  reason,  that  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  due  perform- 
ance of  their  functions,  are  essential  to  the  assiroilation^of 
food,  and  consequently  to  the  supply  of  healthy  nutriment 
The  adjusting  powers  of  the  system  do  much  to  correct  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  different  functions  concerned  in 
the  process  of  assimilation  and  nutrition ;  but  health  cannot 
be  long  preserved  when  any  one  of  these  important  functions 
is  materially  deranged. 

**  A  cachectic  state  may  also  originate  in  derangement  of  the 
various  secretory  and  excretory  functions,  particularly  that 
condition  of  them  in  which  the  effete  matter  is  imperfectly 
carried  off;  and  as  this  derangement  very  generally  accom- 
panies dyspepsia,  it  accelerates  its  deteriorating  influence. 

'*  There  are  doubtless  other  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the 
parents'  health  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  strumous  dJAtbesis 
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in  their  offspring,  which  are  not  so  evident  as  those  which  I 
have  noticed;  bat  there  can  be  little  question  of  their  indn- 
euce,  as  we  often  see  children  presenting  the  characters  of 
the  strumous  diathesis  at  the  earliest  age,  while  their  parents 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  free  from  all  ap- 
pearances of  tuberculous  or  other  disease,  constitutional  or 
local.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
my  observation,  where  whole  families  have  fallen  victims  to 
tuberculous  consumption,  while  the  parents  th'emSelves  en- 
joyed good  health  to  an  advanced  age,  and  were  unable  to 
trace  the  existence  of  ttie  disease  in  their  families  for  genera- 
tions back.  An  imperfect  development  or  a  feeble  state  of 
the  organs  of  generation^  has  been  considered  a  cause  of 
scrofula  in  the  offspring ; — any  thing  which  interferes  with 
the  act  of  conception,  or  with  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus 
in  utero, — such  as  a  disordered  state  of  the  mother's  health, 
depressing  passions,  a  sedentary  or  unhealthy  mode  of  life, — 
or  whatever  induces  imperfect  nutrition  in  the  mother  during 
pregnancy,  may  lead  to  such  a  result;  and  this  may  even 
explain  why  one  child  is  predisposed  to  the  disease,  while  the 
other  children  of  the  same  family  are  exempt. 
•  ^'  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  various  circumstances  in  the  health  of  the 
parent  which  may  give  rise  to  the  scrofulous  disposition  in 
the  child,  much  less  to  explain  their  mode  of  operation  :  I 
rather  allude  to  them  as  subjects  deserving  the  investigation  of 
the  general  pathologist  and  practical  physician.  That  tuber- 
culous disease  can  generally  be  traced  to  an  hereditary  origin, 
that  is,  to  a  deteriorated  state  of  health  in  the  parent,  will 
not  be  disputed  by  any  medical  observer  who  has  attentively 
considered  the  subject ;  but  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  particular  condi^tion  of  the  parent  which  induces 
the  tuberculous  constitution  in  the  offspring,  and  also  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  this  constitution  may  exist  in  the  child 
at  birth.  Having  stated  my  opinion  respecting  the  former,  I 
shall  now  give  my  views  respecting  the  latter  of  these  condi- 
tions. 

"  1.  We  have  seen,  (p.  130,)  that,  although  it  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence, the  child  at  birth  may  present  tubercles  in  one  or 
more  of  its  orgatis. 

'•2.  The  next  degree  of  he^ediiary  disease  is  that  in  which 
the  infant  is  afflicted  with  tuberculous  cachexia, — a  state 
which  requires  very  slight  exciting  causes  to  determine  the 
deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  in  some  organ.  The  chil- 
dren of  consumptive  parents  are  not  nnfrequently  born  in 
this  state,  and  often  die  of  tubencnlcMif  disease  during  the  pe« 
i3Mli>f  iAiancy. 
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'*3.  Again,  the  child  presents  all  the  characters  of  the  tu- 
berculous or  scrofulous  constitution,  and  without  care,  gradu- 
ally lapses  into  a  state  of  tuberculous  cachexia,  and  dies  of 
tuberculoois  disease.  I'he  greater  number  of  scrofulous  and 
consumptive  cases,  which  we  meet  with  in  childhood  and 
youth  are  referable  to  this  degree  of  hereditary  predisposition. 

''  4.  In  another  class  of  cases,  the  child  merely  shows  a 
predisposition  to  those  functional  derangements  which  gene- 
rate the  tubercniotis  constitution:  more  especially  to  that  form 
of  dyspepsia  {strvmov^  dyspepsia)  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  as  capable  of  generating  the  tuberculous  cachexia, 
and  consequently  of  giving  rise  to  every  form  of  tuberculoos 
or  strumous  disease.  The  cases  of  predisposition  to  consump- 
tion which  come  under  this  class  are,  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, the  offspring  of  parents  who  have  labored  under  dys- 
pepsia, gout,  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  not  of  a  tuberculous 
nature.  They  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
remediable  of  the  degrees  of  hereditary  disease ;  and  yet  their 
nature  is  generally  the  least  understood. 

'*  I  would  beg  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
ileteriorated  health  of  the  parent  as  the  origin  of  tuberculous 
disease:  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  derangements  i« 
the  health  of  the  parent,  and  the  mode  and  degree  in  which 
these  are  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  their  offspring,  is 
requisite  to  enable  us  to  obviate  them,  and  thereby  to  correct 
the  hereditary  predisposition. 

'*  An  opinion  is  entertained  that  one  generation  sometimea 
escapes  hereditary  tuberculous  disease,  while  the  immediately 
preceding  and  succeeding  generations  are  the  subjects  of  it 
This  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  when  properly 
investigated,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  without  supposing  that  the  disease  lay  dormant 
in  one  generation  to  manifest  itself  in  the  next. 


SECTION  IL 

PREVENTIVES  OF  CONSUMPTION. 
**  An  oaoee  of  prevcotion  if  worth  ft  pound  of  con." 

The  idea  that  consumption,  when  once  fairly  seated,  is 
incurable,  prevails  to  a  most  pernicious  extent,  but  of  late  it 
is  beginning  to  be  controverted.  And  well  it  may ;  for  it  is 
no  more  incurable  than  many  other  diseases.    The  caus$  of 
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its  having  been  treated  so  unsuccessfully,  is  twofold;  first, 
the  physiological  state  which  induces  and  accompanies  it, 
has  not  been  fully  understood :  and  secondly,  it  can  be  cured, 
not  by  medicines,  and  especially  not  by  poisons  and  deple- 
tions, which  reduce  the  tone  of  the  system  when  it  requires 
to  be  strengthened,  but  by  remedies  of  a  mental  and  physio- 
logical application.  Medicines  do  not  reach  the  case,  and 
cannot  of  themselves^i effect  a  cure."*^  Judiciously  applied, 
they  may  become  aids  merely,  but  should  never  be  relied 
upon  as  cures.  The  remedies  should  be,  air,  exercise^  and 
sleep,  nature's  great  restoratives,  while  medicines  should  be 
secondary  matters.  And  this  simple  principle  explains  the 
cause  of  the  lamentable  fact,  that  consumption  is  so  seldom 
cured.  It  has  been  treated  medically/,  whereas  it  should  be 
treacled  physiologically,  ,The  patient  is  dosed  with  apotheca- 
ries' drugs  sufficient  to  kill  a  well  man,  whereas  he  should 
take  much  air,  recreation,  exercise,  and  sleep,  and  little 
medicine,  and  that  very  simple  in  its  action. 

But  in  order  to  cure  consumption,  we  must  first  understand 
its  cause,  and  then  endeavor  to  counteract  that  cause.  lu 
regard  to  its  cause,  then,  I  repiark,  that  in  persons  predis- 
posed to  this  disease,  I  find  a  most  active  brain,  and  great 
heat,  and  strictures,  if  not  pain,  in  the  head,  with  superior 
natural  abilities,  accompanied  with  cold  hands  and  feet,  and 
a  most  excitable  temperament.  In  short,  the  predisposition 
to  consiunption  consists  in  the  predominance  of  the  nervous 
temperament,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  vital  apparatus.  In 
general,  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  will  be  tall,  or  at  least 
slim,  narrow  chested,  of  small  stature,  and  light  complexion, 
and  liable  to  fall  in  between  the  arms,  or  at  least  at  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  just  inwardly  of  the  union  of  the  arms  and  body. 
They  also  incline  to  sit  in  a  stooping  posture,  so  as  to  form  a 

*  From  experience  and  obsenration,  I  am  convinced  that  decidedly  the 
hesi  remedy  o^  agent  for  the  cure  of  consumption,  now  in  uae,  ia  **  Sher- 
wood's Macuixtic  Pills  and  Flastxr."  Besidea  being  the  beat  reme- 
dies I  know  of  for  dyapepaia,  which  in  the  preceding  aection  waa  ahown 
often  to  hasten,  and  even  to  induce  ponaumption,  they  act  directly  upon 
the  diaeaaad  parta,  and  impart  that  magnetiam  which  reinvigoratea  and 
ratlores  them,  the  absence  of  which  causes  the  disease. 
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double  arch,  one  by  bending  the  body  from  the  hip  joint  to 
the  neck,  i^nd  the  other  by  bringing  the  shoulders  near  to- 
gether. This  posture  is  assumed  because  the  lungs  and  the 
internal  organs  generally,  are  small,  and  therefore  the  other 
parts  bend  in  each  way  upon  them,  and  yet  nothing  is  as 
directly  calculated  to  increase  the  consumptive  tendency  as 
this  posture.  Consumptive  patients  also  usually  have  light 
and  very  fine  and  soft  hair ;  a  fine,  soft,  delicate  akin ;  long 
limbs  ]  long,  slim  fingers,  with  long,  rounding  nails ;  a  long, 
small  neck ;  sharp  features ;  a  sunken  cheek,  especially 
where  the  pole  of  the  lungs  is  located,  that  is,  outward  from 
the  end  of  the  nose ;  long  face ;  sharp  phrenological  organs, 
and  a  highly  intellectual  cast  of  mind,  with  a  strong  desire 
to  read  and  study,  especially  nights.  The  excess  of  their 
nervous  temperament  usually  renders  them  wakeful  nights, 
their  minds  being  in  too  excited  a  state  to  sleep.  Hence  they 
are  fond  of  sitting  up  late  nights  and  studying,  and  of  lying  in 
bed  late  mornings,  because,  when  awake,  they  enjoy  life  so 
much  that  they  are  loth  to  go  to  sleep,  and  this  exalted  ac- 
tion fatigues  them  so  much,  that  they  become  very  tired,  and 
hence  when  asleep,  they  are  unwilling  to  rise  early. 

Cold  hands  and  feet^  and  consequently  a  hot  head,  are  the 
incipient  stages  of  consumption.  As  long  as  the  circulation 
can  be  kept  uniform — as  long  as  the  hands  and  feet  can  be 
kept  warm,  and  the  head  cool — there  is  po  danger  of*  con- 
sumption ;  but  whenever  the  circulation  becomes  partial,  or 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  concentrate  in  the  head,  and  retire 
from  the  hands  and  feet,  and  consequently  from  the  surface 
generally,  the  skin  is  left  exposed  to  the  influences  of  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  colds  ensue.  If  the  circulation  were 
vigorous  at  the  surface,  these  changes  in  the  weather  would 
be  resisted  thereby,  so  that  the  pores  of  the  skin  would  not 
become  contracted  by  them ;  but  when  the  blood  is  mostly 
engrossed  by  the  head,  the  skin  is  of  course  robbed ;  and 
being  left  unprotected  by  heat,  its  pores  are  closed  by  a  cool 
breeze  or  a  change  of  the  weather  from  warm  to  cold,  and 
the  waste  or  corrupt  matter  thrown  oflf  by  the  skin  through 
these  pores,  is  of  course  retained  in  the  systemi  to  augment, 
and  even  to  engender  disease.    A  large  proporticNi  of  the 
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diseases  of  a  northern  climate,  originate  in  colds,  and  are 
developed  by  thetn,  consumption  in  a  pre-eminent  degree* 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  extremities  can  be  kept  warm,  and 
the  skin  clean  and  active  by  a  vigorous  circulation,  colds 
will  be  resisted,  and  this  disease  warded  off.  But  as  soon  as 
the  hands  and  feet  become  cold,  and  the  skin  is  like  '*  goose 
flesh,"  "  know  thou  that"  ccmsumption  '*  draweth  nigh,  and 
is  even  at  the  door,"  unless  thou  restore  the  circulation  at  the 
surface,  and  keep  thy  hands  and  feet  warm. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  whatever  tends  io  retard  the 
circulation  at  the  surface,-  such  as  sedentary  pursuits,  con- 
finement within  doors,  severe  application  to  study,  an  impure 
skin,  a  changeable  atmosphere,  habitual  sewing,  &c.,  are 
directly  calculated  to  hasten  consumption  when  commenced, 
to  develope  it  when  latent,  and  even  to  engender  it ;  and  also' 
that  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  circulation,  such  as  fresh 
air,  vigorous  exercise,  abundant  sleep,  a  warm  climate,  &;c., 
are  preventives  of  the  disease, 

.  To  keep  the  skin  clean  and  active,  then,  is  the  first,  as 
well  as  the  main  preventive  of  consumption.  And  this  can 
be  done  by  the  application  of  cokl  water  and  friction^  more 
effectually  than,  by  any  other  means.  To  every  one  at  all 
predisposed  to  consumption,  then,  I  say  with  great  emphasis, 
bathe  often.  Employ  the  cold  shower  bath  every  morning  in 
getting  out  of  bed,  summer  and  winter,  in  preference  .to  all 
other  kinds  of  bath,  and  at  least  the  fuind  batk,  when  the 
shower  bath  cannot  be  had.  Especially  do  not  omit  it  in 
cold  weather,  for  it  is  then  that  you  need  it  the  most,  the 
natural  tendency  of  cold  weather  being  to  drive  the  blood  in 
upon  the  heart  and  bead,  and  of  warm  weather,  to  bring  it  to 
the  surface.  And  the'  colder  the  water  the  better,  for  the 
colder  it  is,  the  more  it  excites  the  skin,  and  the  greater  the 
reaction  produced.  Even  if  there  be  ice  in  the  water,  in  case- 
yoii  wash  and  rub  off  hastily,  it  will  throw  4be  skin  into  a 
delightful  glow,  and  electrify  and  warm  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Warm  water  should  rarely  be  used.  The  warm  bath 
nsay  sometimes  be  employed  when  the  patient  is  considerably 
reduced,  yet  even  that  should  be  followed  by  the  shower 
34 
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bath,  so  as  to  close  the  pores  fy  enough  to  stop  copious  per- 
spiration. 

But  in  all  cases  of  bathing,  friction  should  be  added.  As 
instruments  of  friction,  the  coarse  crash  towel  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  convenient ;  (lie  flesh  brush,  as  stiff  an  one  as 
<;an  well  be  borne,*  and  applied  briskly,  is  excellent :  and  the 
liair  glove  will  be  found  still  better.  Those  made  by  John- 
son, of  Boston,  I  use  daily,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  their 
virtues. 

,  Let  the  consumptive- invalid  remember,  that  no  internal 
remedies  can  at  all  compare  with  the  external  ones  h«re 
recommended ;  and  that  without  these  external  ones,  iuter- 
nal  ones  are  of  liule  avail,  besides  being  almost  certain  to  do 
more  or  less  injury..  This  remedy  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  that,  only  at  its  branches. 

Closely  allied  to  this  direction,  is  that  of  warming  the  fe^i, 
either  by  the  fire,  or  by  walking,  or  by  washing  them  in  hot 
or  cold  water  at  night.  Kcvcr  retire  with  cold  feet,  but  lake 
all  possible  pains  to  keep  them  warm.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
washing  them  in  cold  water  at  night.  Cold  water  is  not 
poisonous,  that  the  sight  of  it  need  be  much  feared.  Mo:^t 
persons  even  regard  it  as  Mihealtky^  whereas  nothing  is  better, 
both  for  the  consumptive  patient  and  for  those  who  are 
healthy.  Many  colds  are  tal;!6n  and  consumptions  induced^ 
by  damp  or  wet  feet ;  bat  if  they  are  washed  often  in  cold 
water,  a  little  extra  water,  now  and  then,  in  the  form  of  wet 
feet,  will  do  no  injury.  Heating  the  feet  as  hot  as  can  lie 
borne,  on  retiring,  while  it  is  one  of  the  best  cures  of  a  cold 
that  we  have,  and  is  analogous  to  soaking  them  in  hot  water, 
is  especially  calculated  to  ward  off  consumption,  wlnie  sleep- 
ing with  cold  feet  is  most  detrimental.  Avoid  tiiat  at  what- 
ever sacrifice,  if  it  is  by  putting  heated  bricks  or  stones  to 
your  feet  in  the  night,  or  by  rubbing  or  dancing,  or  whatever 
means  will  promote  circulation  in  theth. 

The  importance  of  the  direction  to  consumptive  patients, 
to  break  up  a  cold  cts  soon  as  possible^  is  so  obvious,  that  it 
requires  barely  to  be  named.  However  consumptive  the 
tendency  of  a  person  is,  if  he  can  but  avoid  colds,  he  is  safe; 
and  so  he  is  if  he  can  break  them  vji  soon.     But  if  they  are 
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allowed  to  progress,  with  occasional  additions,  for  we^ks.and 
months,  they  will  run  those  into  constimption  who  are  i)6t 
thus  predisposed,  Beiear^  of  colds,  and  break  them  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  breaking  up  colds,'  is  per- 
spiratiotu  This  may  be  induced  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  cold  water,  or  even  ice  water ;  by  soaking  the  feet  in  hot 
water,  and  then  heating  them^by  the  fire;  by  exercising  suffi- 
ciently to  throw  you  into  a  sweat;  by  taking  the  warm  bath, 
or  still  better,  the  vapor  bath,  or  the  shower  bath  while  the 
fever  is  on ;  by  drinking  hot  herb  teas,  as  horehonnd,  boneset, 
wormwood,  or  by  using  a  syrup  made  of  any  bitter  herbs, 
•with  molasses ;  by  using  the  "  composition  "  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son, which  is  one  of  the  very  best  sudorifics  in  use ;  by  put- 
ting hot  bricks  to  the  feet,  wrapped  in  wet  cloths ;  or  by  any.  '^ 
•other  means  which  will  open  the  pores^  the  stoppage  of  which 
causes  the  disease  in  question.  Do  not  neglect  colds,  but  do 
Dot  stuff  them.  Do  not  take  additional  colds.  And  one  of 
the  chief  virtues  of  the  cold  bath  recommended  above,  is  that 
it  prevents  colds.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  one  who  uses  the 
bath  daily,  to  catch  cold.  For  ten  years,  I  have  taken  the. 
bath  nearly  every  morning,  save  about  four  intermissions^ 
and  these  were  followed^^in  every  instance,  with  severe  colds. 

Wetting  the  head  will  genemlly  be  found  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial in^uence,  by  carrying  off  the  surplus  heat  or  fever 
collected  there  by  the  over-action  of  the  brain,  while  night 
reading  and  study,  and  indeed  all  intense  application  of  the 
mind,  will  be  found  injurious.  The  object  should  be  to  keep 
the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm.  Cold  water  applied  to  cold 
feet,  will  warm  them,  just  as  nmning  out  into  the  snow 
barefooted  starts  the  circulation  and  warms  the  feet,  while 
the  same  application  to  the  head,  cools  it,  by  carrying  off  all 
inflammation,  and  substituting  healthy  action  in  its  stead. 
Where  it  does  not  occasion  a  co|d  in  the  bead,  it  will  be 
beneficial. 

Proper,  or  improper  apparel  also  4oe3  .much  ,to  itcpelersfte  oiv'^ 
relard  tb^ approach  of  this  disease,...  Top  much  jclotfaiiig,  liy. 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  corrupt. ipa tier  thrown,  out  i>f  thek 
system  through  thet  skin^  and  oonfipii^g  ii  i^rpund  M^  i^ri^W^ 
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keeps  ranch  corruption  in  the  system  that  wouM  otherwise 
escape,  and  is  thus  highly  injurious;  and  so  is  insufficient 
clothings  by  leaving  the  skin  too  ranch  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  changes.  Still,  this  matter  is  influenced 
by  habit  and  climate  so  almost  entirely,  that  no  specific  mles 
can  be  given,  except  that  of  wearing  ^t^  of  crape  next  to  or 
near  the  skin,  which  will  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence, 
because  being  a  non-conductor,  it  retains  the  heat  and  re- 
fuses admission  to  the  cold  more  effectually,  and  thus  pre- 
serves the  temperature  more  uniform,  than  any  other  article 
worn.  Woollen  is  next  best,  and  in  winter,  both  worn  near 
the  skin  will  be  beneficial,  and  one  should  be  kept  on  in 
warm  weather  as  well  as  in  cold. 
The  atmosphere  breathed  is  still  more  important.     Recent 

'  observations  have  settled  the  principle,  that  consumptive  in- 
valids require  abnndance  of  fresh  air;  and  if  confined  to  a 
room,  it  must  be  frequently  ventilated.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  the  lungs,  or  more  directly  productive 
ot  consumption,  than  impure,  air  or  imperfect  ventilation. 
Though  its  effects  are  partially  deadened  by  habit,  so  as  to 
be  less  perceptible  and  sudden,  yet  it  is  sure  to  work  perma- 
nent mischief  to  the  lungs.  And  the  ventilation  of  the  bed- 
chamber, not  so  much  by  allowing  a  direct  draught  to  blow 
in,  as  by  sleeping -in  a  large  room,  with  places  for  the  ingress 
and  the  egress  of  fresh  air,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  those  at  all  predisposed  to  consumption. 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject,  is  that  of  being  ranch  in 
rooms  rendered  warm  by  a  fire.  I  do  think  immense  mis- 
chief is  caused  by  our  keeping  our  rooms  too  uarm.  This 
burns  up  or  expels  much  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  deteriorates  and  vitiates  it  more  than  is  supposed. 
Thousands  on  thousands  of  women  have  been  thrown  into 

^  consumption,  by  sitting  and  sewing  in  a  warm  room,  who 
would  otherwise  have  escaped.  And  if  they  are  not  thrown 
into  it  immediately,  yet  the  seeds  of  it  are  planted,  to  be 

^fostored  by  every  new  cold  or  exposure,  and  ultimately  lo 
ripen  into  consumption,  and  be  propagated  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  invites  consumption  more 
than  sewing ;  and  when  aided  by  sitting  in  a  heated  almo9* 
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phere,  is  likely  even  to  catite. coasumption  in  those  w,ho  have 
no  hereditary  tendency  to  it,  and  is  sure  to  develope  it  in 
those  who  hav&  •  And  I  shudder  for  future  generations, 
when  I  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  females,  of  all  ages, 
those  that  are  growing  rapidly,  those  that  are  naturally 
healthy,  and  especially  those  that  are  becoming  mothers,  who 
sit  and  sew  continually,  day  after  day,  week  in  and  week 
out,  for  years  together,  or  who  work  at  various  manual  occu- 
pations equally  confinipg,  c^nd  that  often  without  stepping 
out  of  doors,  or  taking  the  least  exercise,  by  the  week  to- 
gether. And  all  to  procure  the  means  of  dressing  decently, 
that  is,  of  obtaining /a^Aio7ior&/6  attirej  or  making  fashionable 
attire  for  others.  1  do  regard  "  the  fashions"  as  most  per- 
nicious in  all  their  bearings  on  society — as  a  curse  greater 
than  intemperance,  and  even  than  prostitution  itself,  and  not 
unfrequently  dire^ctly  coitsiffg  the  latter.  Strange  that  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  women  either  do  not  see  the  evil,  or 
seeing  it,  do  not  abandon  what  is  so  detrimental  even  to  life 
itself ! 

But  above  all  things,  the  practice  of  lacing  tight  is  most 
pernicious  to  those  of  consumptive  habits.     By  cramping  the 
lungs,  especially  the  lower  portion,  it  keeps  them  almost  in  a 
state  of  inaction ;  and  this  of  course  invites  disease.     The  ac-, 
iion  of  every  organ  of  the  body  is  indispensable  to  its  health ; 
and  its  inaction,  is  fatal  to  it ;  and  to  none  does  this  principle 
apply  more  forcibly  than  to  the  lungs.    No  tongue  can  tell, 
no  arithmetic  can  number,  the  deaths  by  consumption  occa- 
sioned in  parents  and  propagated  to  their  children,  by  this  ac- 
cursed practice.    A  brawny  Irish  or  Dutch  lass,  may  lace 
tight  with  less  injury,  but  for  those  who  are  slim  and  small 
waisted  naturally,  that  is,  who  have  but  a  feeble  vital  appa- 
ratus at  best,  to  reduce  their  vitality  still  lower,  prevent  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  confine  it  to  the  heart  and 
head,  and  girt  it  back  from  flowing  to  the  skin  and  limbs,  is 
to  commit  virtual  suicide,  by  inducing  a  disease  which  might 
otherwise  be  kept  at  bay. 

Drinking  hot  drinks,  and  especially  tea  and  coffee,  by  un- 
tltily  opening*  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  thus  increasing  the  lia- 
bility to  take  coldsi  as  well  as  by  stimulating  when  there  is 
34* 
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already  too  much  action  in  the  system,  is  but  preparing  the 
tray  for  consumption,  and  increasing  whatever  liability  to  it 
already  exists.  Cold  water  will  increase  the  circalation,  and 
augment  the  heat  of  the  system,  but  warm  drinks  induce 
perspiration,  and  this  greatly  diminishes  its  heat,  and  inritcs 
colds,  and  this  induces  consumption.  I  say  to  all  who  have 
&uy  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption,  drink  no  ttarm 
drinks,  and  especially,  never  drink  hot  tea  or  cojee  ;  for  you 
have  too  much  excitability  and  action  in  your  system  already, 
and  require  the  cooling  and  relaxing. 

Though  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  exercise,  its 
utility  in  preventing,  and  even  in  curing  consumptioo,  re- 
quires  to  be  more  fully  presented.     The  importance  ofgifing 
free  circulation  to  the  blood  at  the  extremities  and  surface, 
has  been  presented,  and  nothing; — not  even  friction,  a  powerful 
agent  though  it  be — is  calculated  to  promote  this  circulation 
as  effectually  as  exercise,  and  in  the  open  air.    If,  then,  you 
find  your  circulation  becoming  partial,  and  your  blood  retir- 
ing from  your  hands  and  feet,  and  of  course  from  your  skin, 
change  your  course  of  life  immediately ,  and  take  all  the  ac- 
tive exercise  you  can  well   endure.     Yet  do  not  work  too 
hard.     The  great  fault  with  those  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion is,  that  they  carry  things  to  extremes.     When  they  work, 
it  is  with  all  their  might,  and  so  as  to  induce  immediate  ex- 
haustion, and  consequent  prostration;  and  so  with  recreation 
and  study,  arid  all  their  desires  and  efforts.      Take  every 
thing  in  moderation,  and  take  hold  so  that  you  can  hold  oat. 
Gymnastic  and  caUsthenic  exercises,  will  also  be  of  immense 
service.    Let  labor  and  rest  alternate  with  eating,  so  as  to  in- 
vigorate the  system  generally,  and  this  will  expel  from  it 
whatever  consumption  may  lurk  within  it.     Nor  will  the  best 
medicines  in  the  world  be  a  himdredih  part  as  efficacious  os 
abundance  of  exercise^  r  est ,,  and  fresh  air.     Doctor  very  little, 
but  do  all  in  your  power  to  reinvigvrate  your  general  health. 

Rubbing  the  chest  and  abdomen  with  the  hand,  especially 
a  healthy,  robust  person,  will  impart  new  life  to  the  feeble 
organs  within,  and  so  will  magnetizing  them,  or  magnetiz- 
ing the  poles  of  the  organs  in  the  face,  or  holding  the  he&d^ 
ombing  it,  &c.    Let  the  mothers  and  nurses  of  cfaildreii 
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whose  parents  are  at  M  inclined  to  consi^mption^  nib  ibem 
a  great  d^al  night  and  morning  when  they  are  dressed  or  nn* 
dressed,  and  also  employ  the  bath  often  as  mentioned  above; 
yet  in  doing  so,*  let  the  utmost  care  be  taken  to  do  it  qtiickly^ 
jast  by  one  dash,  as  it  trere,  and  then  follow  with  friction  so 
as  to  produce  reactipn  and  warmth.  In  cold  weather,  let 
this  be  done  in  a  warm  rpom,  tliough  with  cold  water.  A 
gentleman  who  was  in  a  cotisiimptive  decline,  was  cured  by 
being  taken  every  morning  in  the  winter,  down  to  the  river, 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  the  lee  and  being  plunged  in  all 
over,  and  then  wrapped  up  warm  and  taken  in  his  sleigh  to 
hie  house ;  and  Dr.  Belt,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  the 
€M  bath  eten  to  persons  far  advanced  in  consumption — a  re« 
commendation  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

If  a  child  be  in  any  danger  of  consumption,  let  it  never  be 
sent  to  school,  because  the  confinement  of  the  body  will  pre- 
vent that  circulation  of  the  blood  already  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensable, and  increase  all  the  hereditary  tendencies  to  con- 
sumption, and  will  hasten  its  progress.  Let  all  the  children  of 
consumptive  parents  be  allowed  to  play  or  to  work  €Ul  the 
time  except  when  they  are  eating  or  sleeping;  and  generally 
a  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  found  serviceable. 
Children  of  this  cast,  are  liable,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
cessive cerebrat  action,  to  play  very  hard,  and  thus  to  be- 
come greatly  fatigued,  which  may  be  turned  to  a  good  ac- 
count, by  inducing  the  habit  of  taking  a  nap  in  the  day  time. 
If  they  dislike  to  lose  the  time,  take  them  on  your  lap,  tell 
them  a  story,  and  hush  them  tip,  and  they  will  soon  fall 
asleep. 

Especially  when  these  children. are  between  twelve  and 
twenty,  they  should  do  very  little  studying,  and  labor  no  more 
than  is  requisite  for  exercise,  but  be  allowed  ir.erely  to  re-- 
create  and  grow.  They  require  all  their  energies  for  growth, 
or  for  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  their  bodies ;  and  to 
direct  these  energies  to  labor  and  study  as  such,  is  perma- 
nently to  injure  both  mind  and  body.  Such  children  are 
usually  precocious,  and  should  be  kept  from  study,  rather 
than  sent  to  school  before  they  are  fuHy  grown.  The  great 
crouble  with  those  of  this  temperament  is,  that  they  overly 
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aadalius  exhauai  their  energies;  nod  thifi  exbaustion  fails  of 
oogrse  on  the  Aveakest  p^rt«  Let  boys  who  are  predisposed 
to  this  disease,  be  furnistied  with  QKHoe  tools  than  books,  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  sleds  and  boxes,  to  fly  kites,  slide 
dov^n  hill,  skate,  swim,  (but  never  allowed  to  stay  lon^  ia  (be 
water  at  a  time,)  ride.  Work,  hunt,  fish,  climb,  race,  &c.  Ac*, 
just  as  much  as  ihey  will.  Tiie  more  the  better;  and  tbe 
more  they  love  \q  read  and  exc^l  in  study,  tbe  worse,  for 
their  consumptive  tendency  is  sure  to  be  developed  thereby. 
Let  no  youny;  man  thus  predisposed,  ever  conaanence  fitting 
for  ooliege  till  be  is  at  least  twenty,  and  usually  be  should  ool 
begin  life  for  himself  till  he  is  nearly  thirty,  Jest  be  drive 
business  so  forcibly  before  be  get  his  strength,  as  to  exhaust 
his  vital  powers.  And  let  no  fears  be  entertained  that  such 
lads  wilUbe  inferior  in  talents  unless  they  are  kept  at  school; 
for,  as  already  remarked,  a  tendency  to  this  disease  cohmU 
in  too  great  mental  activity,  which  will  of  course  render  them 
more  intelligent  and  better  scholars  without  their  going 
near  a  school,  than  others  who  stte  not  consumptive, 
tiiough  they  are  kept  at  school  eontianally.  Parents  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  children  require  time  to  grow,  as  well  as 
time  to  learn  or  labor;  and  those  whose  parents  are  consump- 
tive, of  all  others,  require  this  time.  And  lei  lads  of  this  descrip- 
tion never  be  put  into  a  store,  or  law  office,  where  they  are 
confined,  or  have  to  write,  but  put  them  on  to  the  farm.  And 
let  girls  of  this  habit  never  be  sent  to  jeam  any  trade  requir- 
ing sitting  or  confinement,  nor  to  work  in  factories,  but 
'let  them  rather  be  j^itchen  drudges — anything  that  will  im^ 
prove  their  health  and  prolong  their  lives. 

Another  preventive  of  consumption,  certainly  no  less  im- 
portant than  dny  of  the  preceding,  is  the  full  and  frequent  m- 
ifintion  nf  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity.  That  is,  sit  or 
stdnd  straight,  throw  the  chest  out  and  the  arms  back^  and 
and  then  draw  in  slowly  as  full  a  breath  as  possible,  and  hold 
it  in  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  strike  the  chest  gently,  or 
otherwise  as  you  can  endure  it,  so  as  to  propel  the  air  down 
into  all  the  little  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  in  order  to  stimulate 
them  to  action,  and  ihus  prevent  adhesions  and  tubercles 
from  forming.    Sitting  and  standing  straight,  with  the  jshoul- 
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ders  thrown  back  aud  the  chest  thrown  forward,  is  most  m-- 
portant,  while  the  stooping  postnre^  especially  if  at  the  same 
tifne  the  shoulders  are  brought  forward,  is  most  injurious. 
Scarcely  any  tltrng  can  be  more  so;  for  this  posture,  by 
cramping  the  lungs,  prevents  their  being  iSUed  with  air,  aud 
thxts  preparing  the  blood  for  circulation,  and  tends  directly  ta 
enfeeble  and  inflame  them.  Beware  of  the  girl  that  bends 
forward.    'She  is  liaMe  to  be  consumptive. 

This  inflation  of  the  lungs  should  occur  every  few  minutes 
during  the  day^  and  should  be  increased  by  compressing  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  especially  when  speaking,  thus  forcing  the  air 
out  as  if  through  a  smaller  aperture,  and  increasing  the  dis* 
tinctness  of  the  intonation,  and  angmenting  the  volume  of  the 
Toice.  Reading  and  speaking  or  talking  loud,  and  also  sing- 
ing, will  be  found  excellent  to  exercise  aud  strengthen  the 
lungs;  especially  let  children  of  consumptive  tendencies,  talk, 
hallo,  and  sing  all  they  please.  To  restrain  these  execeises, 
is  to  augment  thdr  liability  to  consumption. 

The  wonderful  cures  effected  by  using  Rammagi^s  tatbe, 
were  effected  solely  by  applying  the  print^e  here  presented 
of  inflating  the  lungs ;  and  the  disposition  of  consumpf  kve  pa- 
tients to  draw  long  breaths,  is  an  indication  that  this  infla- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  sought  by  nature  as  a  relief.  The  benefit 
derived  from  these  tubes,  does  not  accrue  from  drawing^  «he 
air  through  m  particularly  shaped  tube,  but  it  consists.in  the 
exercise  of  the  lungs  occasioned  by  its  use.  .Now  since  yon 
can  get  this  exercise  even  more  effectually  and  frequently  by 
making  your  own  windpipe  into  a  tube  in  a  second,  and  with- 
out any  trouble,  you  should  apply  this  simple  remedy  forth- 
with and  frequently,  till  you  expand  and  strengthen  your 
lirngs  sufficiently  to  throw  you  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

I  have  seen  a  simple  tube  made  by  boring  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  an  old  ever-pointed  pencil  case,  after  cutting  off  the 
pencil  part,  and  fixing  a  valve  so  that  yon  could  draw  in  the 
bnsath  through  this  hole,  but  not  expel  it,  and  then  boring 
another  smaller  hole  in  the  side  of  the  pencil  case  through 
vhieh  ro  expel  the  air;  so  that  air  could  be  inhaled  faster 
than  etpired,  by  the  use  of  which  the  kmgs  are  filled  up  and 
.kepi  foil,  aad  tinit  expaaded.    I  have  known  the  chest  greaw 
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\y  expanded  by  its  use  in  a  short  time.    Breathing  tbrongh 
any  small  hole,  will  miswer  every  purpose. 

From  experiments  recently  tried,  I  am  induced  to  recom* 
mend  carrying  magnets,  or  magnetized  steel  about  the  per- 
son, and  frequently  taking  shocks  from  the  eleclrical  or  gal- 
vanic battery,  or  else  being  insulated  and  charged  with  elcsc* 
trjcity,  as  being  calculated  to  supply  in  part  that  animal  elec- 
tricity, the  partial  exhaustion  of  which  accompanies  consump- 
tive tendencies. 

Much  might,  and  perhaps  should,  be  said  in  relation  to  the 
•diet  most  beneficial  for  those  predisposed  to consiunption,  bat 
there  is  only  room  to  say,  that  no  stlmtdanis  or  tonics  should 
1)6  taken;  a  light,  cooling,  and  yet  nourishing  diet  should  be 
:8elected,  all  condiments  and  stimulants  avoided,  and  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  milk,  take  it  freely,  for  it  will  quiet  the 
nerves  and  tend  to  induce  that  sleep  so  much  needed.  Rice, 
"bread,  especially  coarse  or  brown  bread,  mealy  potatoes^ 
fruit,  and  jellies  may  be  eaten,  but  less  meat,  little  cabbage, 
not  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  but  more  of  a  farinaceous  and 
fruit  diet.  Let  children  whose  parents  are  predisposed  to 
consumption,  be  literally  brought  up  on  bread  and  milk^  por- 
ridge, puddings  and  milk,  and  roasted  potatoes.  Eat  no  fat,  no 
butter,  no  cakes,  and  no  more  in  quantity  than  your  stomach 
can  fully  digest.    Better  eat  too  little  than  too  much. 

Journeys  are  often  recommended,  and  generally  prove  to 
•  be  beneficial  to  consumptive  invalids,  mainly,  however,  on 
account  of  the  diange  of  associations  they  give,  and  the  fresh 
air  and  exercise  they  afford.  A  residence  on  the  seashore  in 
summer,  is  usually  found  to  be  beneficial,  yet  sometimes  the 
son  air  is  too  bracing,  and  stimulates  so  much  as  to  augment 
tiic  fever  which  accompanies,,  or  rather  Gonsiiiulea,  this  dis- 
ease, and  thereby  hastens  its  approach.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  consumptive  person  must  be  kis  men  judge  as  to  effeeta 
and  quantities,  as,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  the  prevenlives  pra» 
scribed  above.  Any  one  of  them  may  k^e  tskeo  in  excess 
and  then  becomes  positively  injuiioii;!.  fiutwlValever  injures^ 
giws  'Warning  of  the  evil. by  thq  pain  that  aocompaaies  iL 
Sing,. but  do  not  sing  so  as  to.prostrate  |b^  Ijuogs  much* 
Sathe^  but  not  Hoq  fretqtiently,.to  prodAc^  feaoilQii.    £^»rqia%. 
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till  fatigued,  but  not  till  prostrated.  Sleep  abundantly,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  induce  heaviness,  and  always  rise  early. 
And  so  of  the  others.  Let  th^  patient  notice  his  symptoms, 
and  govern  himself  accordingly. 

A  voyage  at  sea  is  often  recommended,  Andrew  Combe, 
the  author  of  "  Combe's  Physiology,"  mentions  that  a  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  by  keeping  him  just  sea-sick  enough 
to  produce  a  constant  but  gentle  perspiration,  equalized  his 
circulation,  and  restored  his  health,  or  rather,  warded  off  a 
consumptive  attack  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal. 

A  southern  climate  often  effects  cures,  and  on  the  same 
principle ;  namely,  by  bringing  the  blood  to  the  surfojce.  Cold 
weather  drives  the  blood  m,  and  this  induces  cold  and  con- 
siumption ;  but  warm  weather  prortioies  circulation,  brings 
the  blood  to  the  surface,  relieves  the  head  and  lungs,  changes 
the  tone  of  the  system,  and  averts  this  disease.  That  is,  a 
sea  voyage,  a*  southern  climate,  exercise,  friction,  baths  of  all 
kinds,  abundance  of  sleep,  &c.,  all  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
caus6  of  consumption,  and  reverse  that  cause ;  and  this  arrests 
its  further  progress,  and  thus  nature  effects  a  cure.'* 

Let  these  directions  be  faithfully  followed,  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  no  child,  however  consumptive  his  parents, 
need  die  of  this  disease.  Carry  out  these  principles,  and  all 
consumptive  tendencies  can  be  arrested,  and  this  fatal  disease 
could  soon  be  banished.  And  let  all  parents  who  arc  thus 
predisposed,  practise  this  advice  faithfully  while  becoming 
parents,  so  as  to  obviate  the  tendency  in  their  children.  Lot 
the  parents  of  children  at  all  in  danger  of  consumption,  or 
scrofula,  or  the  croup,  or  the  quinsy,  or  the  sore' throat — all 
but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  disease — employ  all 
these  preventives  upon  their  children,  lest  this  uarelenting 

*  The  fiiet  is,  a  large  institution,  devoted  exiNreasly  to  the  cure  and  pre- 
veotion  of  conmimption  on  the  foregoing  principles,  should  Lie  establisheiJ, 
and  conducted,  not  by  medical  men,  for  they  do  not  and  never  wiJI  un- 
derstand this  disease,  till  they  read  naiurt  in  place  of  frooib,  but  Phtsi- 
oLoeiSTS.  Doctors  have  exliausted  their  skill,  and  by  common  consent, 
failed  to  treat  it  successfully.  Let  it  now  be  taken  up  oocw,  by  another 
.elass  of  men,  and  if  its  cur»i  lie  attempted  by  the  foregoing  and  other 
aioiilar  oieansi  success  will  follow. 
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diaease  snatch  from  you  the  dearest  objects  of  your  love  when 
all  their  talents,  all  their  charms  are  first  budding  and  bks* 
soming  into  womanhood,  or  ripening  into  manhood,  and  be- 
coming prepared  for  stations  of  usefulness  or  [Profit.  FoUow 
these  prescriptions,  and  there  is  no  danger.  T^ese  remedies 
will  expel  all  forms  of  this  untimely  disease  from  the  system, 
and  preserve  it  whole  and  sound  to  a  green  old  age.  Nor 
will  they  be  very  detrimental  to  those  who  are  robust,  and  in 
no  special  danger  of  falling  its  victims. 

A  single  word  to  mothers  who  are  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion. Remember  that  your  vital  energies  are  bat  feeble,  and 
therefore  that  you  have  by  no  means  a  superabundance  of  vi- 
tal stamina  to  spare.  You  may  not  be  able  to  impart  astioog 
physical  constitution  to  your  offspring,  and  you  are  very  like- 
ly.to  throw  yourself  into  a  premature  grave  by  withdrawing 
for  the  nourishment  of  your  children,  those  energies  which 
are  indispensable  to  preserve  your  own  life.  I  know  scores 
of  mothers  who,  by  this  means  alone,  have  committed  both 
suicide  and  infanticide,  ignorantly,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the 
less  effectually  or  lamentably.  Many  of  the  young  women  of 
the  present  day,  will  die  just  as  surely  as  they  attempt  to  be- 
come mothers.  They  have  now  barely  sufficient  vitality 
to  keep  them  alive.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they  come  to  with- 
draw from  this  small  supply,  an  amount  sufficient  to  nourish, 
give  birth  to,  and  nurse  an  infant,  they  exhaust  themselves 
so  completely,  that  disease,  taking  advantage  of  their  prostra- 
tion, attacks  some  fatal  part,  and  sweeps  them  into  the  grave, 
leaving  a  sickly  child  and  a  fond  father  to  mourn  her  death, 
and  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  former,  and  doubly  to  bereave 
the  latter.  Let  none  dare  to  become  mothers,  who  have  not 
a  surplus  of  animal  energy  sufficient  to  produce- fine,  healthy 
children,  without  injuring  themselves.  But  more  on  a  kin-, 
dred  point  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  conditions  of 
parents  as  influencing  the  mental  and  physical  qualities  of 
their  offspring. 
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SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  IN  GENERAL  HEREIMTART. 
"  Whtl  I  say  "  of  "  one,  1  sajr  *'  of  **  all." 

Wb  have  occupied  too  much  space  in  establishing  the 
transmissibility  of  coDsumption,  and  pointing  out  its  preven- 
tivesy  to  allow  much  room  to.  be  occupied  in  proving  that 
other  diseases,  such  as  the  gout,  king's  evil,  apoplexy,  dys- 
pepsia, cancerous  afiections,  and  other  diseases,  are  hei^edi- 
tary,  and  hence  group  our  remarks  in  regai'd  to  all  other 
diseases,  under  one  head.  Each  might  be  as  fully  demon- 
strated to  be  hereditary,  as  consumption  has  already  been  ; 
but  having  proved  the  great  principle  of  the  transmission  of 
<me  prominent  disease,  the  inference  that  all  the  others  are 
eq^ually  so,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  then  the 
great  fact  that  other  diseases  are  transmitted  as  frequently, 
and  in  cases  as  striking,  as  consumption,  is  one  which  must 
strike  every  intelligent  mind  as  a  law  of  nature.  Hence  a 
few  cases,  partly  by  way  of  proof,  and  partly  by  way  of 
illustration,  are  all  that  can  now  be  given. 

Take,  then,  the  scrofula,  or  "  king's  evil " — so  called  from 
its  having  afSiicted  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  from  time 
immemorial,  and  stated  in  the  court  journals  of  England  as 
the  reason  why  Queen  Victoria  did  not  nurse  her  own  chil* 
drenr^r  the  erysipelas,  salt  rheum,  dyspepsia,  gout,  apo- 
plexy, &c.y  &c.,  down  to  almost  every  chronic  disease  that 
afflicts  mankind,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  transmitted, 
and  to  follow  generation  after  generation,  breaking  out  every 
now  and  then  in  each,  and  scourging  whole  families,  as  far 
back  as  those  families  can  be  traced.  Dr.  Beecher  has  al- 
ways been  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  in  a  form  peculiarly 
malignant.  His  father,  Dea.  Beecher,  of  New  HaVen,  Conn., 
was  afflicted  with  the  same  disease,  and  so  are  nearly  every 
one  of  his  children,  and  some  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

In  a  gentleman  who  recently  submitted  his  head  for  a 

phrenological  examination,  I  observed  a  ring- worm  on  the 

ttde  of  his  face,  ^hich  almost  covered  it,  and  was  highly 
36 
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ioflamed.  He  said  his  father  4i^d  of  a  similar  one;  and  ibat 
several  other  blood  relations  of  bis  father,  including  some  of 
his  brothers  also,  had  it. 

The  redness  and  eruption  on  my  own  face  is  hereditary. 
It  appears,  tbmigh  less  strongly  ^marked,  in  my  father  and 
uncle  and  aunt,  and  in  some  of  my  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins.  1  found  it  ifi  the  descendants  of  my  grand  fathers 
brother,  in  Canada,  alreadj^  alluded  to,  and  in  a  very  distinct 
form.  They  and  we  parted  four  generations  back,  in  mj 
great  grand  father* 

The  cross^eye^  or  near-aiffhtednesSj  also  appears  in  families, 
parents,  ohiidcen,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,dus.  nearly  all  wearing 
glasses  ;  and  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  result  of  Dr.  Howe's 
researches  proves  that  blindness  is  sometimes  hereditary, 
and  that  deafness  and  dumbness  are  very  often  transmitted. 
James  A.  Bullard,  Monticello,  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  has 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  are  blind.  They  were  all  bom 
with  perfect  eyes,  and  saw  well  till  they  arrived  ai  the  age 
of  about  five  years,  when  each  began  to  grow  blind,  and  at 
about  ten,  they  became  totally  blind.  The  parents  were 
not  blind,  but  an  aunt  was.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases 
in  which  parents  have  transmitted  blindness,  or  weak  eyes, 
or  sore  eyes,  or  deafness,  or  impediments  in  speecb,  or  some 
defect  in  the  voice  or  organs  of  speech,  or  some  physical  de- 
bility or  deficiency,  which  was  found  in  both  parenls  aad 
children.  Joshua  Coffin  furnished  to  the  author  the  follow- 
ing : — The  grand  father  of  Daniel  Webster  had  an  impedi* 
ment  in  his  speech ;  that  is,  he  stuttered  badly.  Daniers 
father  lisped  all  his  lifetime,  and  his  brother  Ezekiel  Webster 
was  never  able  to  speak  some  words  correctly,  though  he 
labored  hard  to  do  so. 

That  gout  and  apoplexy  are  hereditQ.ry,  is  also  a  fact  es* 
tablished  by  universal  observation.  And  whajt  is  more,  it 
usually  occurs  in  harmony  with  a  principle  stated  a  few 
pages  previously,  at  about  the  same  age  in  parents,  children, 
uncles,  nephews,  &c.  Let  nve  add,  by  way  of  preventing 
apoplexy,  that  those  whose  blood  relations  are  afiUcted  with 
it,  should  eat  less  and  worJc  more^  and  abovfd  aU  tbingSi  should 
avoid  a,U  filoohplic  dci^k^    It  ocoura  ia  consequence  of  a 
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surplus  of  nutrition — a  surfeit  of  nourishment,  and  a  conse- 
quent  clogging  of  the  wheels  of  life,  till  they  fioallystop  alto^ 
gether.  Grabamism  and  starvatioil  will  save  such ;  yet  to 
those  thus  predisposed,  this  is  the  bitterest  pill  that  can  be 
prescribed,  for  they  generally  love  ihe  good  things.  Beer  is 
often  their  favorite  drink,  yet  nothing  is  more  injurious. 
Special  attention  to  diet,  and  especially  the  Graham  diet^  wiir 
be  found  of  incalculable  value  to  all  afflicted  with  humors, 
fever  sores,  also  often  hereditary,  cancers,  pre-eminently  he- 
reditary, and  all  troubled  with  diseases  affecting  the  blood, 
or  growing  out  of  impure  blood.  .  • 


CHAPTER  V. 

MENTAL  DIBEABES  HEREDITARY. 
SECTION  I. 

INSANITY   HEREDITARY. 

Haviico  established  the  principle,  that  physical  qualities 
are  hereditary,  and  that  the  same  is  also  true  of  physical 
diseases^  we  proceed  to  show  that  mental  diseases,  or  more 
properly  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  a  consequent  derangement 
of  its  functions,  are  hereditary.  The  great  truth  that  de- 
rangement of  mind,  insanity,  monomania,  and  all  kinds  of 
mental  alienation  and  hallucination,  depend  upon,  and  are 
catised  by,  a  disordered  brain,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
neither  as  a  philosophical  truth,  nor  as  developing  the  means 
of  effecting  its  cure.  Insanity  is  caused  by  an  injlammation 
of  the  brain,  and  can  be  cured  only  by  reducing  this  inflam- 
mation. 

Now  since  other  disease,  consumption,  erysipelas^  &c.,' 
are  hereditary,  an  inflamed  brain,  and  consequent  derange^ 
fneht  of  mind,  are  of  course  hereditary,  being  on  a  footing 
with  othei  diseases.  In  fact,  this  chapter  should  properly 
bayra  £Mmed- a  section. in. tl^e  precedipg^cbsiCiter,  in^an^y.be** 
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ing  as  much  a  disease  as  consumption,  or  any  other  disor- 
dered physical  function ;  but  was  introduced  into  a  separate 
chapter,  only  that  it  might  not,  at  first  sight,  startle  the 
reader  by  being  classed  among  physical  diseases. 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  work  on  diseases  of  the  mind,  has  placed 
this  matter  in  its  true  light.     He  says,  page  16 — 

^*  Madness  has  been  placed  exclusively  ia  the  mind.  I  object  to 
this  opinion,  1.  Because  the  mind  is  incapable  of  any  operaiioDS 
indepen/lently  of  impressions  communicated  to  It  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  body.  2.  Because  tl)ere  are  but  two  instances  upon 
record  of  the  brain  being  found  free  from  morbid  appearances  b 

f>ersons  who  have  died  of  madness.  One  of  these  instances  b  re- 
sted by  Dr.  Stark,  the  other  by  Dr.  De  Haen.  They  probably 
arose  from  the  brain  being  diseased  beyond  that  grade  in  whidi 
inflammation  and  its  usual  consequences  take  place.  Did  cases  of 
madness  reside  exclusively  in  the  mind,  a  sound  state  of  the  bram 
ought  to  occur  after  nearly  every  death  from  that  dbease. 

'^  I  object  to  it,  3,  because  there  are  no  instances  of  primary  afieo- 

tioos  of  the  mind,  such  as  grief,  love,  anger,  or  despair,  produciag 

.  madness  until  they  had  induced  some  obvious  changes  io  the  bodj» 

such  as  wakefulness,  a  full  or  frequent  pulse,  costiveness,  a  d^ 

skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  bodily  indisposition. 

'^I  know  it  has  been  said  in  favor  ot  madness  being  an  ideal 
disease,  or  being  seated  primarily  in  the  mind,  that  sudden  impres- 
sions from  fear,  terror,  and  even  ridicule,  have  sometimes  cured  it 
This  is  true,  but  they  produce  their  effects  onlv  by  the  bealtiiy 
actions  they  induce  io  the  brain.  We  see  several  other  diseases, 
particularly  hiccup,  headache,  and  even  fits  of  epilepsy,  which  are 
evidently  affections  of  the  body,  cured  in  the  same  way  by  im- 
pressions of  fear  and  terror  upon  the  mind. 

*^  Having  rejected  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  nerves,  and  the 
mind,  as  the  primary  seats  of  madness,  I  shall  now  deliver  an  opin- 
ion,  which  I  have  long  believed  and  taught  in  my  lectures,  and 
that  is,  that  the  cause  of  madness  is  seated  primarily  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  kind  of 
morbid  and  irregular  actions  that  constitute  other  arterial  diseases. 
There  is  nothing  specific  in  these  actions.  Tbey  are  a  pan  of  the 
unity  of  disease,  particularly  of  fever;  ,of  which  madness  is  » 
chronic  form,  affeciiog  that  part  «f  the  brain  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  mind. 

"  My  reasons  for  believing  the  cause  of  madness  to  be  seated 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  drawn, 

*^  I.  From  its  remote  and  exciting  causes,  many  of  which  am 
tfa^  same  with  those  whiob  induce  fever  Mid  oercaio  diie«es  of  tte 
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briiir,  particularly  pbrenitis,  apoplexy,  pals v,  and  epilepsy',  all  of 
which  are  admitled  to  have  tlieir  seats  ip  the  blood- vessek.  OF 
thirty-six  dissections  of  the  brains  of  persons  who  died  of  madness, 
Mr.  Pinel  says  he  could  perceive  no  difference  between  the  mor- 
bid appearances  in  tbem,  and  in  tbe  braiqs.  of  persons  who  had 
died  of  apoplexy  and  epilepsy.  The  sameness  of  these  appear- 
ances, however,  do  not  prove  that  all  those  diseases  occupy  the 
same  part  of  tbe  brain :  1  believe  they  do  not,  especially  in  their 
first  stage:  they  become  diffused  over  the  whole  brain,  probably 
in  tbeif  last  stages,  or  in  tbe  paroxysm  of  death.  Dr.  Johnson  of 
Exeter,  in  speaking  of  ihc  diseases  of  tbe  abdominal  viscera,  men- 
tions ibeir  sympathy  with  each  other,  by  what  he  very  happily 
calls  '  an  intercommunion  of  sensation.'  It ,  would  seem  as  if  a. 
similar  intercommunion  took  place  between  all  the  diseases  of  the 
brain.  It  i^  remai*kable  they  all  discover,  in  qvery  part  of  the  brain, 
marks  of  a  morbid  state  of  (he  blood-vessels. 

**  iU  From  the  ages  and  consthutions  of  persons  who  are  most] 
subject  to  madness.     The  forn>cr  are  in   those,  years  ixi  which 
acute  and  inflammatory  arterial  diseases  usually'affect  the  body,. 
and  tbe  latter,  in  persons  who  labor  under  tjie  arterial  predisposi- 
tion. l>,  ,  .  .. 

"  III.   I  infer  that  madness,  is  sealed  in  the  blood-vessels, 

"  1.  From  its  symptoms.,  These  are  a  sense  of  fulness,  and 
sometimes  pain  in  the  head ;  wakefulness,  and  a  redness  of  the 
eyesy  such  as  precede  fever,  a  whitish  tongue,  a  dry  or  moist  skin, 
high  colore()  urine,  a  frequent,  full,  or  tense  pulse,  or  a  pulse  moi-. 
bidly  slow  or  natural  as  to  frequency.  These  states  of  the  pulse 
occur  uniformly  in  recent  madness,  and  one  of  them,  that  is,  ire- 
queocy,  is  seldom  absent  in  its  chronic  state. 

"  1  have  taken  notice  of  tbe  presence  of  this  symptom  in  my 
Inirod-jctory  Lecture  upon  the  Study  of  Medical  Jurisprudence^ 
in  which  I  have  mentioned  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  deranged 
pf^tients  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  year  1811,  had  fre- 
quent pulses,  and  that  a  pardon  was  granted  to  a  criminal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1794,  who  was  sus-, 
.  pected  of  counterfeiting  madness,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
declared  by  three  physicians  that  that  symptom  constituted  an  un- 
equivocal mark  of  intellectual  derangement. 

''  The  connectk)n  of  this  disease  with  the  state  of  the^  pulse,  has 
been  further  demonstrated  by  a  most  satisfactory  experiment,  made 
by  Dr.  Coxe,  and  related  by  him  in  his  Practical  Observations 
upon  Insanity.  He  gave  digitalis  to  a  patient  who  was  in  a  furi- 
ous state  of  madness,  with  a  pulse  that  beat  90  strokes  in  a  min- 
ute. As  soon  as  the  medicine  reduced  his  pulse  to  70,  he  became 
rationaU  Upon  continuing  it,  his  pulse  fell  to  50,  at  which  time . 
be  becapfi  melancholy.  An  additional  quantity  of  t^e  medicine 
35* 
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reduced  it  to  40  strokes  in  a  minute,  which  xienAy  stispeiided  his 
life.  He  was  finally  cured  by  lessening  the  doses  of  t)?e  medicioe 
so  as  to  elevate  bis  pulse  to  TO  strokes  in  a  mintite,  which  was 
probably  its  natural  state.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  single  sympfom 
that  takes  place  in  an  ordinary  fever,  except  a  hot  skm^  tbac  does 
not  occur  in  the  acute  state  of  madness. 

^'  IV.  From  its  alternating  with  several  diseases  which  are  eri- 
dently  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  Tliese  are  consumption,  rbeo- 
inatism,  intermitting  and  puerperiie  fever,  and  dropsy,  many  in* 
stances  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  medkrhie. 

'^  V.  From  its  blending  its  symptoms  with  several  of  the  ferms 
of  fever.  It  is  sometimes  attended  with  regular  intermissions,  and 
remissions.  I  have  once  seen  it  appear  with  profuse  sweats,  such 
as  occur  in  certain  fevers,  in  a  madman  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
,  pital.  These  sweats,  when  discharged  from  his  skin,  (bmied  a  va- 
por resembling  a  thick  fog,  that  filled  the  ceil  in  which  he  was 
confined,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  his  body  scarcely  visible. 

*^  Again,  this  disease  sometimes  appears  in  a  typhas  form,  in 
which  it  is  attended  with  coldness,  a  feeble  pulse,  muttering  deli* 
rium,  and  involuntary  discharges  of  fsces  and  urine.  But  it  now 
and  then  pervades  a  whole  country  in  the  fonn  of  an  epidemic 
'  It  prevailed  in  this  way  in  England  in  the  years  ld5&  and  1373, 
and  in  France  and  Italy  in  the  year  1374,  and  Dr.  Wimringhani 
mentions  its  frequent  occurrence  in  England,  in  the  year  1719. 

*^  A  striking  instance  of  the  union  of  madness  with  comtDon  h' 
ver  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  He  tells  us  that  a  violent  fever  once 
broke  out  at  Abdera,  which  terminated  by  hemorrhages,  or  sweats, 
on  the  seventh  day.  During  the  continuance  of  this  fever  the  pa- 
tients affected  with  it,  repeated  passages  from  the  tragedy  of  An- 
dromeda with  great  vehemence,  both  in  their  sick  rooms  and  io 
the  public  streets.  This  mixture  of  fever  and  madness  oontinoecl 
until  the  coming  on  of  cold  weather.  Lucian  ingeniously  and 
verjr  properly  ascribes  it  to  the  persons  affected  having  heard  the 
famous  player  Archilaus  act  a  part  in  the  above  tragedy,  in  the 
niiddle  of  summer,  in  so  impressive  a  manner  that  it  excited  in 
them  the  seeds  of  a  dormant  fever,  whk^h  blended  itself  with  de- 
.  rangpment,  and  thus  produced,  very  naturally,  a  repetition  of  the 
ideas  and  sounds  that  excited  their  disease. 

'<  VI.  From  the  appearances  of  the  blood  which  is  drawn  in  this 
disease  being  the  same  as  that  which  is  drawn  in  certain  fevers. 
They  are,  inflammatory  buff,  yellow,  serum,  and  lotura  eamitinu 

''  VII.  From  the  appearances  of  the  brain  after  death  fioiD 
madness.  These  are  nearly  the  same  as  after  death  ftooi  phieni- 
tis,  apoplexy,  and  other  diseases  which  are  admitted  to  be  prioM- 
ry  actions  of  the  blood-^vessels  of  the  brain.  I  sbdl  briefly 
umerate  tbem ;  they  are«  1,  the  absence  of  cvcij  aiga  oT 
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I  have  a9cribQd  this  to  that  grade  of  sullbcated  excitement  which 
prevents  the  effusion  of  red  blood  into  the  serous  vessels.  We 
observe  the  same  absence  of  the  marks  of  inflammation  after  sev^-- 
ral  other  violent  diseases.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  ingenious  inaugural 
dissertation  published  in  1811,  has  called  this  apparently  heahhy 
appearance,  the  '  aimatous '  state  of  inflammation.  Perliaps  it 
would  t>e  more  proper  to  call  it  the  *aiinatous'  state  of  disease. 
It  is-  possible  h  may  arise  in  recent  cases  of  madness  which  termi-* 
nate  fatally,  from  the  same  retrocession  of  the  blood  from  the 
brain  which  takes  place  from  the  face  and  external  surface  of  the 
body,  just  before  death.  But, 

**  2.  We  much  oftener  discover  in  the  brain,  aft^r  death  from 
madness,  inflammation,  effusions  of  water  in  its  ventricles,  extra- 
vasation and  intravasation  of  blood  and  eyen  pus.  After  chronic 
madness,  we  discover  some  peculiar  appearances  which  have  nev- 
er been  met  with  in  any  other  disease  of  the  brain,  and  these  are 
a  preternatural  hardness,  and  dryness  in  all  its  parts.  Lieutaud 
mentions  it  often  with  the  epithets  of  '  durum,'  '  prsdurum,'  '  sic- 
cutu,'  and  *  exsuccum.'  Morgagni  takes  notice  of^tbis  hardness 
likewise,  and  says  he  had  observed  it  in  the  cerebrum  in  persons 
in  whom  the  cerebellum  retained  its  natural  softness.  Dr.  Bailie 
and  Mr.  John  Hunter  have  remarked,  that  the  brain  in  this  state 
discovered  marks  of  elasticity  when  pressed  by  the  fingers.  Mr. 
Mickell  says  a  cube  of  six  lines  of  the  brain  of  a  maniac,  thus  io- 
duxHted,  weighed  seven  drams,  whereas  a  cube  of  the  same  dimen- 
sioo  of  a  sound  brain  weighed  but  one  dram,  and  between  iburand 
six  grains.  I  have  ascribed  this  hardness,  dryness,  elasticity  and 
relative  weight  of  the  brain,  to  a  tendency  to  schirrus,  such  as  suc- 
ceeds morbid  action  or  inflammation  in  glandular  parts  of  the  body, 
and  particularly  that  early  grade  of  it  which  occurs  in  the  liver, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  namd  of  hepitalgia.  The  brain  in  this 
case  loses  its  mobility  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  emitting  those 
motions  from  impressions  which  produce  the  operations  of  the 
mind. 

*'  3.  We  sometimes  discover  preternatural  8ofine9s  in  the  brain, 
in  persons  who  die  of  madness,  similar  to  that  which  we  find  in 
other  viscera  from  common  and  febrile  diseases.  This  has  been 
<:lbServed  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen.  Tlie 
brain  in  this  case  partakes  of  its  texture  and  imbecility  in  infancy, 
«nd  hence  its  inability  to  receive  and  modify  the  impressions 
which  excite  thought  in  the  mind. 

'^  4,  and  lasily.  We  sometimes  discover  a  preternatural  eniarge- 
ment  of  the  boaes  of  the  head  from  madness,  and  sometimes  a  pre- 
ternatural reductiod  of  their  thickness.  Of  916  maniacs,  whose 
beaifa  were  examined  after  death,  Dr.  Creighton  says  in  160  the 
jIgbU  was  eolarged)  and  id  88  il  was  le^iced  in  its  thiclai6Bs» 
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Now  (he  same  thing  aUoceeds  rbeumatisoi;,  andraany  other  febrilQ 

diseases  which  exeit  their  action  in  the  neigbbcNrbood  of  booes, 

^^  I  might  add  further,  under  this  hend,  that  the  nDorbid  appear- 
ances in  thespleen,  liver,  and  stomach,  which  are  seen  after  deaih 
fi-om  madness,  place  it  still  more  upon  a  footing  with  fevers  from  all 
its  causes,  and  particularly  from  koino-mtasmalic  exhalations,  and  ia 
a  more  especial  manner  when  they  affect  tlie  brain,  and  tliereby 
induce  primary,  or  idiopathic  phrenitb*  In  sboit,  madness  is  to 
phrenkis,  what  pulmonary  consumption  is  to  pneumony,  that  is,  a 
chronic  st^ite  of  an  acute  disease.  It  resembles  pulmonary  con- 
sumption further,  in  the  excitement  of  the  muscles,  and  io  the  ap- 
petite continuing  in  a  natural,  or  in  a  preteiuatural  state. 

*'  Vlil.  1  infer  madpess  to  be  primarily  seated  in  the  blood- 
tessels,  from  the  remedies  which  most  speedily  and  certainly  cum 
it,  being  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  cure  fever  or  disease  ia 
the  blood-vessels  from  other  causes,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

"  I  have  thus  mentioned  the  facts  and  arguments  which  prove 
what  is  commonly  called  madness  to  be  a  disease  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  brain.  All  the  other  and  inferior  forms  of  deraogemfct, 
whether  of  the  memory,  the  will,  the  principle,  of  faith,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  moral  faculties,  1  believe  to  be  connected  more  or 
less  with  morbid  action  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  braib,  or  heart, 
accordioc;  to  the  seats  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind. 

'^  In  placing  the  primary  seat  of  madness  ia  the  bloodvessels,  I 
would  by  no  means  confine  the  predisposition  to  it  exclusively  to 
them.  It  extends  to  the  nerves,  and  to  that  part  of  the  biaia 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  both  of  which,  when  preternatural  y 
irritable,  communicate  more  promptly  deranged  action  to  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain.  I  have  called  the  union  of  this  diffused 
morbid  irritability,  the  phrenitic  predisposition.  It  is  frcrni  the  con* 
stant  preseoce  of  this  predisposition,  that  some  people  are  seldom 
affected  with  the  slightest  fever,  without  becoming  delirious ;  and 
it  is  fthm  its  absence,  that  many  people  are  afiected  with  fevers 
and  other  diseases  of  the  brain,  without  being  affected  with  de- 


rangement." 


The  temperament,  or  a  highly  susceptible  state  of  the 
whole  system,  including  inflammability  of  the  brain,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  potent  cause  of  this  disease.  That  this  in- 
flammability of  body  and  brain,  and  with  it  a  tendency  in 
the  brain  to  over-action — to  be  unduly  affected  by  trifles,  and 
to  great  impetupsity  and  enthusiasm,  while  it  is  established 
by  the  same  ^reat  principle  which  establishes  the  transmis- 
sion of  Qiher  physical  diaeases^  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  hj- 
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Derangement  of  Mr.  S.  and  hia  dang^iter  in  the  moral  and  social  organs. 


an  array  ef  facts  absoTutely  overwhelming.  Like  the  sands 
of  the  sea,  they  are  really  innumerable.  Wherever  you  see 
derangement,  unless  it  be  induced  by  spirituous  liquors  or  by 
some  powerful  and  long  continued  cause  of  excitement,  rely 
upon  it,  there  is  some  hereditary  tendency  which  is  here 
leaking  out  I  grant  that  the  delirium  tremens,  one  form  of 
insanity,  is  often  induced  by  strong  drink,  and  that  some 
special  organs  may  at  times  act  so  powerfully  in  particular 
eases,  as  to  throw  them  into  a  fevered  state.  That  is, 
there  are  other  procuring  causes  of  this  disease  besides  he* 
leditary  influences.  f 

Some  of  the  members  of  a  family  on  Long  Island,  by  the 
name  of  S.,  were  deranged,  and  yet  uncommonly  talented. 
One  of  the  daughters,  named  H.,  was  frequently  deranged  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  her 
husband.     If  her  husband  went  to  New  York,  she  insisted 
on  accompanying  him ;  or  if  he  went  into  the  field,  she  wonid 
watch  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  look  every  few 
minutes  to  see  if  he  was  returning.    So  eagerly  did  she  cling 
to  him,  and  so  unwilling  was  she  to  have  him  out  of  her 
sight,  that  she  frequently  vexed  a  husband  who  was  scarcely 
ever  known  to  be  vexed  about  any  other  matter,  and  re- 
garded as  a  most  patient  and  forbeaHng  man.    She  was  also 
subject  to  religious  depressions,  and  entertained  the  idea  that 
she  was  elected  to  be  damned,  and  that  there  was  no  mercy  for 
her.    When  about  to  be  afflicted  with  a  recurrence  of  these 
feelings,  she  would  go  about  the  house  with  her  hands  clasp* 
ed  upon  the  top  of  her  head,  complaining  of  a  severe  pain 
there,  and  moaning  piteously,  and  wishing  she  was  dead, 
and  often  attempted  to  commit  suicide.     Her  friends  knew 
that  when  she  complained  of  this  pain,  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  her  lest  slie  should  kill  herself.    Her  mental  sufferings 
induced  by  this  partial  derangement,  were  great  indeed ;  and 
yet  she  was  a  superior  woman,  both  as  regards  general  inteU 
ligence  and  the  management  of  household  matters.     She 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

One  of  her  daughters,  during  a  season  of  sickness,  was  full 
of  her  coiTceits-^fancying  that  the  whole  inside  of  her  wm 
dead,  and  that  she  should  die  in  a  few  minutes^-that  shtt 
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bad  Joathesome  vermin  on  various  parts  of  her  body,  aod 
things  of  this  kind  without  number.  .  She  died  at  fifty-fou 
of  the  cholera. 

One  of  her  sons,  some  five  years  ago,  became  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  get  into  a  carriage, 
for  fear  he  should  fall  and  break  his  neck ;  that  be  was  about 
to  die,  and  a  thousand  conceits  similar  to  those  of  his  mother 
and  grand  mother.  He  had  the  same  desire  to  be  otf  the  time 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that  his  grand  mother  had,  and 
felt  all  on  netUes  if  absent  frpm  tliem. 

One  of  his  sisters,  another  grand  daughter  of  H.  S.,  the 
first  one  mentioned,  was  for  a  long  time  so  nervous,  that  the 
least  noise,  or  a  rap  at  the  door,  or  the  least  thing,  would 
agitate  her  in  the  extreme.  She  also,  in  common  with  hex 
grand  mother,  absolutely  refuses  to  be  absent  from  her  has- 
'band,  hardly  an  hour,  and  often  feels  a  severe  pain  in  the  or* 
gan  of  Union  for  Life,  which  her  whole  conduct  shows  to  be 
diseased.  Separation  from  her  children,  is  also  most  painful 
She  is,  moreover,  occasionally  subject  to  extreme  depression 
•of  spirits,  and  especially  to  that  sense  of  unworthiness,  and 
being  in  the  way,  or  neglected,  or  not  wanted,  to  which  her 
:grand  mother  was  subject. 

Her  ehildren,  again,  of  the  fonrth  generation  from  this  de> 
ranged  grand  mother,  are  also  the  most  sensitive  little  beings 
imaginable,  crying  out  at  the  least  unpleasant  word  or  look, 
and  when  plaintive  music  is  sung;  and  also  moaning  pite- 
ously  when  not  with  their  mother,  or  crying  when  their 
father  leaves  the  room. 

Another  brother  evinces  the  same  tendency — ^is  all  on  net- 
tles if  separated  from  his  family,  and  has  several  times 
threatened  to  kill  himself,  and  been  frequently  afflicted  with 
the  delirium  tremens,  occasioned  by  drink.  His  children  are 
extremely  susccptihie.  Another  brother,  who  takes  after  Ais 
father^  has  escaped,  yet  son^e  of  his  children  have  both  the 
high  order  of  talent,  and  also  the  phrenological  developments, 
of  their  grand  mother  H.  S. 

Another  bro.tber,  by  a  second  husband,  manifested  derange* 
meut  in  a  decided  form,  when  but  twelve  years,  old,  which 
u.kim^tely  ended  in  religious  derangement,,  for  which  be 
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seat  to  the  insane  hospital  at  Hudson,  but  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  partially  recovered. 

Another  son  of  the  H.  S.^  first  alluded  to,  after  havin]g  been 
deranged  for  some  time,  died  suddenly  in  the  insane  hospital 
at  Hartford)  he  being  supposed  to  hare  killed  himself;  and  a 
son  of  his  hung  himself  on  account  of  being  disappointed  in 
loTe,  and  another  son  has  of  late  evinced  marked  indications 
of  derangement. 

Another  son  of  this  H.  S.,  was  deranged  for  years  in  con- 
sequence of  being  obliged  to  pay  a  small  note  which  he  sup- 
posed cancelled,  and  for  years  refused  to  see  company,  but 
whenever  any  one  came  to  the  house,  he  would  hide  himself 
away  under  the  bed  or  in  the  closetj  fearing  the  constable 
would  come  and  take  him  off,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  come 
to  poverty — impressions  analogous  to  those  that  characterized  ' 
his  brother  that  died  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Hartford,  men- 
tioned above.  A  daughter  of  his  is  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  withal,  a  highly  intelligent  woman. 

Another  brother  had  a  similar  attack,  or  at  least,  extreme 
nervousness,  and  would  walk  the  floor  by  the  hour,  back  and 
forth,  wringing  his  hands  and  twisting  his  pocket  handker- 
chief as  if  in  great  distress  of  mind,  besides  being  at  all  times 
extremely  low  spirited. 

Another  brother  still,  was  similarly  afflicted  for  a  short 
time,  the  burden  of  his  derangement  being  money,  a  quality 
that  appertained  to  his  grand  father  on  his  mother's  side, 
that  is,  to  the  father  of  the  H.  S.  first  mentioned.  He  had 
his  whims,  and  was  partially  deranged  in  the  matter  of 
money. 

The  daughter  of  another  sister  of  this  family,  evinces  ex- 
treme  sensitiveness  and  nervousness,  and  is  very  low  spirited. 
Her  Hope  is  small,  Cautiousness  prodigious,  and  tempera- 
ment most  excitable.  Her  sister,  another  grand  daughter  of 
the  H.  6.,  virtually  committed  suicide  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally, by  eating  what  she  knew  and  designed  would  kill 
her.  This  she  did  from  grief  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  and  his  not  writing  her.  She  felt  as  though 
she  was  in  the  way,  and  not  loved  by  him.  This  made  her 
desire,  death;  and  she  tock  a  course  to  produce  it. 
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Another  sister  died  from  melancholy.  In  speaking  of  her, 
her  friends  remarked  that  she  got  into  '^  a  strange  way." 
This  enumeration  embraces  nearly  every  one  of  the  desoea- 
dants  of  the  H.  S.  first  spoken  of. 

Again.  This  H.  S.  had  a  niece  who  was  courted  ten  years, 
and  then  taken  advantage  of,  and  rendered  endente.  Though 
her  guilty  paramour  was  compelled  to  marry  her,  yet  the 
grief,  melancholy,  and  mortification  occasioned  by  the  thongfac 
that  he  was  compelled  to  marry  her,  but  would  not  do  it  wil- 
lingly, caused  her  death  in  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
child,  which  was  hastened  by  the  mother's  grie£  Seyeral 
other  members  of  this  family  have  their  peculiarities,  aud^ 
have  some  of  the  descendants  of  this  S.,  the  oldest  of  all, 
especially  those  descendants  from  a  6ro/A^r  of  the  H.  S.,  so 
often  alluded  to.  One  of  them  is  a  judge,  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily  are  regarded  as  eminently  talented.  Most  of  them  aie 
also  long  lived. 

I  know  not  what  clearer  proofs  that  insanity  is  hereditary, 
could  be  adduced,  and  if  all  the  facts  could  be  stated  more  in 
detail,  the  case  would  be  still  stronger. 

To  recapitulate.  S.,  the  first  one  of  this  diseased  family, 
was  queer,  eccentric,  fussy,  fidgety,  and  partially  deranged 
on  the  matter  of  property,  fearing  he  should  come  to  poverty. 

Of  his  relatives,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  some  of  the 
descendants  of  one  of  his  grand  daughters,  are  a  little  cract'^ 
brainedj  to  use  a  common  phrase. 

Belonging  to  the  second  generation,  was  this  H.  S.,  the  first 
and  main  one  mentioned,  who  was  deranged  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  on  the  social  organs,  and  her  sister's  daughter 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  or  unrequited  affection. 

Of  her  children,  or  the  third  generation,  one  was  very 
nervous,  another  died  in  the  insane  hospital  at  Hartford,  and 
four  others  were  occasionally  insane,  and  one  sound. 

Of  the  fourth  generation,  one  virtually  committed  suicide,one 
was  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Hudson,  one  often  threat* 
ened  to  conmiit  suicide,  aiid  something  less  than  a  score  are 
extremely  nervous,  and  about  half  deranged. 

And  finally,  the  in&nts  of  .the  fifth  generation,  besides  be- 
ing most  sensitive,  show  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  a  pow«r 
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A  lady  in  Dan  vers.  Tbc  SewaU  tamily.  A  n  unecdote. 


of  desire,  whjch  bid  fair  to  d^v^iope  themselves  in  ultimate 
Biadaess,  iioless  the  principles  to  be  preseiited  in  the  nexl 
section,  are  piit  into  vigorous  practice. 

While  making  professional  examinations  in  Danvers,  Mass^' 
in  1841,  a  lady  brought  her  son  ta  me  expressing  great  anxn 
ietjr  lest  he  stiould  be  deranged,  and  giving  as  her  reason  that 
the  child's  father  died  of  derangement,  and  that  the  child's. 
grand  mother  on  his  father's  side,  died  in  the  insane  hospital ' 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.  On  inquiring  still  further,  I  found  that 
seme  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  c^  the  boy,  on  his  father's  side, 
had  manifested  signs  of  derangement.  He  gave  decided  evi«« 
dence  of  precocity. 

Josh.ua  Coffin  in  a  letter  to  me  on  hereditary  descent,  writes 
as  follows : 

"  Henry  Sewall,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1634,  was  a. 
distinguished  man,  but  occasionally  subject  to  turns  of  de- 
rangement In  every,  or  nearly  every  generation  from  thai 
time  to  the  present,  some  one  or  more  of  his  descendants 
have  been  a£Cected  in  the  same  way ;  and  there  are  now  liv- 
ing in  N*'***^*y  and  B'*****y  several  lineal  descendants  of 
Henry  Sewall  partially  or  occasionally  deranged.  And  what 
is  a  little  remarkable,  they  are  affected  in  very  much  the 
same  manner.  They  are  eccentric,  odd,  peculiar,  but  always 
harmless,  though  crazy." 

An  anecdote  of  one  of  them,  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
species  of  derangement  to  which  they  are  subject.     One  of 
them  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  elected  to  be 
damned  eternally,  and  thought  that  the  sooner  he  entered  upon, 
his  doom,  the  belter.     He  therefore  wished  very  much  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  yet  entertained  the  idea  that  it  was  wicked 
for  him  to  do  so.     He  therefore  devised  the  following  method 
of  making  way  with  himself  without  incurring  guilt.     He 
thought  that  if  he  should  swim  out  into  the  water  just  as  far 
as  he  could  swim,  and  then  turn  round  and  be  drowned 
while  trying  to  save  himself  without  being  able  to  do  so,  he 
should  not  be  guilty,  because  he  was  trying  his  best  to  save 
himself.     He  tried  this  plan,  but,  unfortunately,  his  strength, 
held  out  longer  than  he  expected,  and  brought  him  back  to 

the  shore. 
36 
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Sometimes  thcjr  would  shut  themselves  up  for  months,  iit- 
lerfy  refusing  to  see  any  otie,  and  pleading  as  an  i^xcnse  Ihar 
t\)ey  were  unworthy  to  do  so.  The  derangement  seemed  to 
be  produced  by  small  Hope  and  Self-Elsteem,  aitid  prodigious 
eonsciontionsness  and  Cautiousness.  They  w^re  all  exceed- 
ingly pious.  Indeel,  their  derangement  seemed  to  be  a  refi- 
gious  melancholy  induced  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mo- 
ral organs. 

A  very  pious  and  most  excellent  young  man  died  at  Am- 
herst College  about  the  year  1829,  exceedingly  low  spirited, 
and  evidently  of  religious  melancholy.  His  surname  was  the 
same  as  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coffin  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  but  omitted  there  and  here  for  reasons  which 
the  reader  will  appreciate.  lie  was  doubltess  a  descendant 
of  this  familv. 

"The  ancestors  of  another  family,"  snys  Mr.  Coffin,  "first 
settled  in  Newbury,  many  of  whose  descendants  have  heen, 
and  still  arp  distinguished  for  talents — having  strong  minds 
in  strong  bodies,  but  who  have,  for  many  generations,  been 
afflicted  with  a  nervous  irritability.  Atone  time  they  are 
elated,  at  anothor  time,  they  are  depressed  in  the  extreme,  by 
which  they  have  suffered  through  life.  I  could  narrate  a 
dozen  instances  which  have  occiirred  in  nearly  as  many  bran- 
ches of  this  family,  which  would  corroborate  the  descent  of 
this  physical  peculiarity  from  generaiion  to  generation.  For 
instance : — The  maiden  name  of  my  grand  motlier,  was  Sa- 
rah- Bartlett,  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  great  firmness  and 
self-possession  when  obliged  to  act;  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
nervous  persons  imaginable.  She  wotild  sit  by  the  hour  to- 
gether,  and  wring  her  hands  enough  almost  to  wring  them 
off,  plait  her  apron  into  narrow  plaits,  and  then  spread  it 
out  again,  and  repeat  this  process  for  the  hundredth  time. 
She  would  imagine  for  a  long  time  together  that  she  was  un- 
fit for  company,  because  she  did  not  know  enough,  and 
should  disgrace  herself  and  family;  but  when  obliged  to  ap- 
pear in  company,  no  one  could  appear  to  better  advantage^ 
or  do  herself  more  credit.  On  one  occasion,  when  company 
had  been  invited,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  them  on 
account  of  these  gloomy,  unworthy  feelings,  till  some  one 
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told  her  Ihal  slue  did  noi  know  eoongh  to  appear  ri^speciatrly, 
vhen  she  aro^e  with  great  dignity  And  majesty,  replying^ 
^ It's  false/  and  walked  in  and  beicacne  the  master  3pirU  ^ 
the  occasion. 

''Stiehasa  large  number  of  descendants,  and  out  oC  tba 
whole,  I  do  not  kiiow  of  one  who  does  not  inherit,  in  a  greatv 
er  or  less  degree,  th[is  sume  nerirona  temperament,  except 
^onae  of  them  hj  the  name  of  Coffin.  Tha  peculiarities  of 
my  own  inmi«>diare  relations,  by  the  name  of  Coffin,"  (refer* 
«uca  is  here  made  to  the  same  nervous  excitability,)  *'  in  that 
respect,  on  my  father's  side,  are  clearly  traced  to  my  gran4 

mother  Bartleti." 

* 

The  nervous  affection  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ca«e% 
is  evident4y  a  lower  species  of  derangement,  as  indeed  ar9 
all  nervousa^ctions,  or  what  is «*omnionly  called  'Mhehypo,'- 
*^  the  hysterics,"  '*  hypochondriacis,*'  **  the  spleen,"  i^c.  icc^ 
they  all  being  cansed,  in  common  with  downright  niudnessi 
by  a  morbid  or  over-excited  or  diseased  condition  of  the  brain; 
and  the  degree  of  that  disease,  determines  the  degree  of  tha 
nervoiis  aiSection  or  deratige^ent. 

In  Syracuse,  in  Jan.  1S43,  the  author,  in  examining  thf 
head  of  Mr.  S.,  remarked  thai  his  extreme  nervoits  excitabiU 
ity,  his  prodigious  Cautiousness  aitd  small  Hope,  would  sub»> 
jeet  him  to  ops  and  downs — would  cause  him  to  be  sometimes 
in  the  garret,  and  then  in  the  cellar,  and  afflict  him  with  ex^ 
tremc  melancholy  *  He  then  stated  that  most  of  the  mcmr 
bers  of  his  family,  as  far  as  he  could  trace  them,  were  simtT 
larly  afflicted — that  his  father  committed  suicide,  and  so  di4 
one  of  his  uncles;  and  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  at  times  restrain  his  tendency  to  commit  suicide.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  was  not  related  to  a  man  by  the  sama 
suroaoie  with  his,  who  formerly  resided  in  B.,  Vt.,  and  with 
whom,  some  ten  years  ago,  1  waf  acqtiainted,  who  was  nolefl 
ibr  heing  by  turns  severely  afflicted  with  nmlanchoJy.  He  sai4 
be  was  his  cousin.  He  traced  the  disease  back  to  his  gr^nA 
father^  who  also  committed  suicide :  further  back  he  could  ,nol 
go.    His  son  h^d  the  sfixne  teiuperament,  and  small  Hope* 

*  A  cancruioii  ttlwajs  accomfianyia^  small  Hope  and  an  excitalJe  ieqi* 
pemmeut* 
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In  Burford,  Canada  West,  in  Dec.  1840,  I  examined  the 
head  of  a  clergyman  considered  a  most  excellent  man,  who 
was  habitually  low  spirited.  He  said  that  his  father  and 
every  one  of  his  name  and  family,  as  far  as  he  knew  them, 
were  similarly  afflicted.  His  and  their  melancholy  took  a 
religions  turn. 

In  the  town  of  S.,  R:  I.,  I  examined  a  family  of  children 
having  as  fine  a  set  of  heads  as  I  almost  ever  saw,  which  I 
remarked  as  really  extraordinary.  The  mother  at  the  close 
asked  if  I  thought  them  any  way  predisposed  to  derangement 
I  asked  her  if  either  parent  M^as  thus  predisposed.  She  said 
yes,  that  their  father  died  insane,  and  that  their  uncle  was 
then  confined  in  the  jail  at  P.  on  account  of  his  derangement 
Otie  of  their  aunts  is  extremely  enthusiastic  in  whatever  she 
takes  an  interest,  and  has  her  hobbies,  now  abolition,  now 
phrenology,  now  education,  but  from  having  a  superior  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  head,  her  hobbies  are  of  a  moral  and  phi* 
lanthropic  cast ;  still  they  are  hobbies,  and  she  rides  them  al* 
most  to  death. 

1  examined  the  head  of  a  gentleman  near  Utica,  N.  Y.^ 
some  of  whose  rekttives  had  been  deranged,  and  he  was  oc- 
casionally beside  himself.  He  had  a  superior  head,  but  Hope 
was  small,  and  Cautiousness  prodigious. 

Miss  Hunt,  female  physician  in  Boston,  relates  the  follow- 
ing. Two  twin  brothers,  residing  in  a  town  near  Boston^ 
married  happily,  and  had  every  thing  in  common,  and  abno- 
dance  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  had  always  kept  free  frorai 
debt,  and  been  noted  for  their  honesty.  One  of  them  fell 
crazy,  and  run  away  with  the  idea  that  he  was,  after  all, 
dishonest — that  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  (though  he  did  not 
owe  five  dollars  in  the  world,)  that  he  had  all. along  imposed 
*tpon  his  neighbors  by  pretending  to  be  honest  when  he  was 
hot,  and  now  he  was  about  to  be  detected,  imd  exposed,  and 
that  he  and  his  family  were  coming  to  poverty,  though  they 
had  their  farm  paid  for,  a  large  dairy,  and  their  thousands  in 
the  bank. 

His  brother  was  so  much  grieved  and  mortified  at  this  thai 
he  too  became  deranged,  and  on  precisely  the  same  poini,  and 
their  families  were  rendered  the  most  miserable  families  im- 
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•gmabk.  .«The  brothers  insianed  oa  beini^  iagMli<*r,  tnd 
talked  and  momrn^  most  piiiooslsr  over  iheir  iiaaginafy  mfl^ 
ibrtanes;  yet  this  only^  aggravated  their  tnaNidy.  Oae  iai 
them  had  been  deranged  oti  the  sitnie  fioiffit  before,  and  I 
think  a  cetiein  had  been  seat  to  the  insane  hospital  at  Wei^ 
eester.  Both  partis  were  perfectly  healthy  in  body  and 
Biiod,  bnt  a  grandfather  wbs  deranged,  atid  derabged  on  tht 
same  point-^the  apprehelision  of  poverty. 

Therejs  a  family  by  the  name  of  W.,  wealthy,  influential, 
and  eminently  refined  and  moral,  one  member  of  trhich,  a 
yottng  mail  of  abont  twenty,  died  recently  of  derangement  is 
the  nnfitter  of  appetite.  He  first  adopted  the  Graham  system, 
and  became  mofo  and  mdre  absttoiiocis,  till  he  finaHy  refbsiid 
la  eat  almost  every  thing.  Let  alone,  he  WonM  not  have 
eaten  at  all ;  and  with  the  ntniost  persuasion,  he  could  be  in-* 
doced  to  eat  no  more  than  ha^f  a  cracker,  and  drink  half  a 
tvmbler  of  milk  twice  a  day — he  conceiving  it  ttrtmg  fo  eaM 
more.  He  had  a  splendid  head,  excepting  tlie  absence  of 
Hope  and  Amativeness,  and  the  predominence  of  Cantious* 
ness  and  Conscientiousness.  When  his  physician  siood  over 
biro,  be  could  get  down  encHigh  to  make  biip  gain  nearly  a 
poaild  per  day,  for  a  week,  but  he  died  uUimately  of  pare 
starvation  resulting  from  this  derangement. 

Thongh  this  tendency  was  derived  from  parentage,  and 
lurked  in  his  constitution,  yet  long-continued  and  seveie  ap- 
plication \o  study  (Cotiscientiousness,  the  reasoning  organs^ 
and  |he  mentalor  studying  lemperament  being  pre-eminentty 
developed,)  were  its  direct  procuring  cause,  and  were  mainly 
instnmiental  in  bringing  it  out. 

His  mother  was  an  exceedingly  nervous  woman,  and  very 
odd  and  eccentric,  and  so  were  ajl  his  aunts  on  his  mother's 
side.  Both  his  grand  parents,  and  their  brothers  and  sisters 
escaped,  and  were  sound  in  mind,  but  one  of  his  great  grand 
paients  was  similarly  afSicted — the  disease  having  passed 
over  one  generation. 

Old  Mrs.  C,  a  neighbor  of  the  author's  father,  was  fre- 
quently deranged,  so  much  so  that  she  was  put  into  irons — ^a 
most  barbarous  practice.    One  of  her  sons  was  deranged. 
T    e  family  were  unusnally  intelligent. 
36* 
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L  This  aoQ  marf ied  a  womao  wiio  became  deranged  on  the 
Wbject  of  religioiii  and  whose  brother,  a  most  excelieDl  aod 
pious  mauty  became  eriizy  oa  religious  subjects.  A  daughter 
Itras  quite  talested  and  a  most  sweet  and  lovely  girl— a 
quality  that  generally  accompanies  hereditary  derangement. 
V  Pr.  Johnson  inherited  from  his  lather  that  exceeding  nerv* 
4|qsoess  aad  most  oppressive  melancholy  which  followed  him 
through  life,  and  almost  led  him  to  commit  snicide, 

/*  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  suicide,''  says  Dr. 
Rush,  in  his  work  on  '*  Diseases  of  the  Mind,*'  p.  134,  ''thai 
U.  has  sometimes  been  hereditary  in  families.  There  aie 
two  famjilies  in  P^snnsylvania,  in  which  three  of  th^  re- 
apectivp  branches  have  perished  by  their  own  bands,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Similar  instances  of  this  issue  of  fam- 
ily derangement,  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.'' 

.  The  following  facts  are  from  the  work  by  Dr.  Rush  which 
]jU9  been  alluded  to«  The  first  account  he  received  in  a  lel- 
lex  from  Dr.  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  dated,  June  16, 
1812. 

■  •*  Captains  C.  L.  and  J.  L.  were  twin  brotbers  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  similarity  of  their  countenances  and  appearance^  that  it 
Wf»9  extremely  difficult  for  stranj^i*s  to  know  tbem  apart.  Even 
their  friends  were  often  deceived  by  them.  Their  habits  and 
manners  were  likewise  similar.  Many  ludicrous  stories  are  lold 
of  people  mistaking  one  for  the  other. 

**  They  both  entered  the  American  revolutionary  army  at  the 
same  time.  Both  held  similar  commissions,  and  both  serred  with 
bonoir  during  the.  war.  They  were  cheerful,  sociable^  and  in  erery 
respect  gentlemen.  They  were  happy  in  their  Smiilies,  having 
amiable  wives  and  children,  and  they  were  hotb  independent  in 
their  property.  Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Capt.  J. 
removed  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  while  Capt.  C  remained  in 
Greenfield,  and  two  hundred  miles  from  bis  brother.  Widirn  the 
course  of  three  years,  they  have  both  been  subject  to  ttirm  of  par- 
tial derangement,  but  by  no  means  rising  into  mania,  nor  sinking 
into  melancholy.  They  -fippeared  to  be  hurried  and  confused  in 
their  manners,  but  were  constantly  able  to  attend  to  their  business. 
About  two  years  ago,  Capt.  J.,  on  his  return  from  the  genera! 
assembly  of  Vermont,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  found  in 
his  chamber,  early  in  the  morning:,  with  his  throat  cut,  by  his  own 
band,  irom  ear  to  ear,  shortly  after  which  he  expired.  He  had 
been  melancholy  a  few  days  previous  to  this  fatal  catastrophe. 
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Mid  had  coinpiaiaed  of  MMli«positioQitbeev«oiBg,pfQ?toua  to  Ibo 
ovcjnt. 

*'  About  ten  days  ago,  Capt.  C.,  of  Green6eld,  discovered  s!gu$ 
of  melancholy,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  he  should  destroy  him- 
self. Early  in  i\\e  morning  of  June  5th,  he  got  up,  and  proposed 
to  his  wife  to  take  a  ride  with  him.  He  shared  himself  tis  usual, 
wiped  lib  razor,  and  stepped  iiHo  an  adjoining  room,  as  bis  wtib 
supposed,  to  put  it  up.  Shortly  after  si>e  heard  a  noise  like  water 
or  b]ood  running  upon  the  floor.  She  burrie^  into  the  roon),  but 
was  too  late  to  save  him.  He  had  cut  bis  throat  with  his  razor, 
and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

"The  mother  of  these  two  gentlemen,  an  aged  lady,  is  now  in 
a  state  of  derangement,  and  their  two  sisters,  the  only  survifors  of 
their  ^family,  have  beea  subject,  for  several  years,  to  the  same 
complaint. 

*'  Insanity  generally  attacks  in  those  stages  of  liie  in  which  it 
has  appeared  in  the  patient's  ancestors.  A  general  officer  who 
served  in  tlie  American  army  during  Ihe  revolutionary  war,  once 
expressed  a  wish  to  a  brother  officer,  that  be  might  not  live  (o  be 
old ;  that  be  oiigbt  die  suddenly  ;  and  that  if  be  married,  he  might 
liave  no  issue.  Upon  being  a^ted  tbe  reason  for  these  wishes,  he 
said  he  was  descended  from  a  family  in  which  madness  had  some- 
times appeared  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  life,  and  that  'he  did  not' 
wish  to  incur  the  chance  of  inheriting,  and  propagating  It  to  a 
famHy  of  children.  He  was  gratified  in  all  his  three  wishes.  He 
feit  in  battle  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years  of  bis  age, 
and  he  leR  no  issue,  although  he  luid  been  married  several  years 
before  his  death.  A  similar  instance  of  the  dbease  appearing  at 
the  same  time  of  life,  in  three  persons  of  the  same  family,  occurred 
under  my  notice  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  came  on  in  a 
fiitber  and  two  of  his  sons  between  the  sixtieth  and  seventieth 
yeard  of  their  lives. 

^  AppUcatkm  was  made,  some  years  ago,  for  tbe  admission  of 
three  members  of  tbe  same  family  into  tbe  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
on  the  same  day.  I  have  attended  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
the  fourth,  and  the  other  the  ninth,  of  their  respective  families, 
that  had  been  affected  with  this  disease  in  two  generations.'* 

These  facts,  and  thousands  of  similar  ones  which  might 
easily  be  recorded,  (and  every  reader's  observation  will  assure 
him  any  number  of  facts  of  this  class,  even  more  striking  than 
these,)  exist  every  where,  and  especially  are  observable  in  our 
insane  asylums,  and  must  ibrce  home  the  conviction  upon 
«very  rational  mind,  that  a  predisposition  to  insanity  is  he- 
Teditary,  and  follows  down  in  the  direct  line  from  father  to 
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•on  and  grand  son,  aa  far  as  if  can  be  traced.*  And  if  anjf 
additional  evidence  were  needed  to  strengthen  this  ccm« 
elusion,  the  fact  that  other  diseases  are  hereditary,  furnishes 
that  evidence.  Other  qualities  ate  hcreditaryt  and  so  is  this. 
And  in  the  name  of  science — of  that  law  by  which  cbildfen 
resenable  their  parents — 1  assure  all  those,  either  of  whose 
blood  relations  are  or  have  been  partially  or  wholly  deranged, 
that  tkey  aho^  and  iheir  offspring  \oo^  are  in  danger  of  being 
similarly  afflicted.  The  descent  of  derangement,  like  that  of 
consumption^  or  looks,  is  a  law  of  our  nature^  and  they  must 
take  vigorous  precautionary  measures,  or  they  too  and  thein^ 
*'  in  an  evil  lionr  wlien  they  think  not,"  will  be  overtakca 
by  it. 

But  this  rliscase  can  be  prevented.  I  fully  believe  it  can  be 
warded  off  in  all  cases.  None  need  be  compelled  to  suffer  its 
dreadful  tortures.  At  least,  the  tendency  can  be  arrested,  and 
the  next  generation  rendered  less,  and  the  third  still  less,  lia- 
ble to  be  overtaken  by  it,  till  it  can  finally  be  expelled  from 
the  family. 

As  to  contracting  marriages  with  tho^e  whose  ancestors  ot 
relatives  are  subject  to  this  disease,  the  same  laws  govern 
this  matter  which  govern  the  other  diseases,  previously  mttt* 
tioned.  If  they  are  rising  above  the  disease,  or  if  they  lake 
after  the  parent  not  thus  predisposed^  there  is  Jess  danger. 
Or  if  they  resemble  those  subject  to  it,  provided  they  are 
,  mware  of  the  tendency,  employ  preventives,  and  avoid  those 
things  that  tend  to  induce  it,  and  above  all,  if,  when  .they  are 
sensible  that  their  feelings  arc  nnduly  exalted,  they  will  place 
their  reason  over  against  this  tendency,  and  remember  that 
these  feelings  are  not  real,  but  only  the  effects  of  undue  cere- 
bral excitement — are  a  disease  of  the  mind,  just  as  mflamma- 
tion  is  that  of  the  body — they  certainly  can  govern  the  ship 
of  mind  by  the  helm  of  reason. 

*  Will  not  Dr.  Buttolph,  the  gifted  assistant  of  the  New  York  Lunatie 
Asylum  at  Uticn,  Dr.  Woodward,  and  others  coDnected  with  these  insti- 
tutioiis,  make  extensive  inquiries,  and  record  the  results,  witli  tbe  view 
of  seeing  what  proportion  of  all  the  lunatics  bmugbt  to .  their  asjlums 
have  relations,  and  especially  ancestors,  that  are  or  bare  been  deranged^ 
and  deranged  on  the  same  points. 
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SECTION  II. 

PRETENTTVES  OF  INSANITY; 

*The  enjoymeBts  and  sufTeriitgt  of  the  mind,  far  exceed  those  of  the  body." 

Or  all  dtseasiss  that  afflict  our  nature,  those  diseases  that 
effect  the  mind,  are  the  raost  grievous — are  crushing,  and 
absolutely  insupportable.  To  have  limb  after  limb  cut 
from  the  writhing  body,  most  excruciating  though  it  be^ 
bears  no  comparison  to  that  horror  of  horrors  experienced 
''vrhen  mind's  diseased."  How  often  have  those  in  thi» 
9tate  been  known  to  hold  their  hands  in  the  fire,  to  cut  and 
bite  therr  flesh,  or  to  submit  to  amputation,  and  then  rcmarlc 
that  these  things  were  diversions  when  compared  w.th  the 
indescribable  mental  anguish  they  endi>re  !  Well  may  the- 
heart  of  every  philanthropist  beat  with  its  fullest  and  strongs 
est  pulsations  of  sympathy,  in  view  of  the  anguish  experienced 
by  the  raging,  bewildered  maniac;  and  well  may  government 
attempt  the  amelioration  of  those  thus  afflicted^  by  erecting 
asylums  for  their  comfort  and  cure.  What'  practice  is  so 
baibarous,  so  absolutely  horrible,  as  that  of  confining  the 
maniac,  perhaps  in  a  dungeon,  in  chains  or  the  strait  jacket, 
treating  him  as  if  he  were  criminal,  and  perhaps  scourging 
faim  at  that !  He  is  sick,  not  criminal.  To  chastise  one  who 
is  sick  of  a  fever,  or  dying  of  consumption,  is  tru^y  horrible  ^ 
but  to  chastise  a  maniac,  is  as  much  more  so  at  his  disease  is 
more  painful  than  all  others.  Ordinary  diseases  can  be  en- 
dured; but  let  reason  be  dethroned,  let  self-possession  bo 
swayed  from  its  moorings,  let  imaginary  demons  torment,  and 
all  the  passions  be  thrown  into  tumulttious  nproar,  the  whole 
man  no  longer  iiimself,  and  of  all  objects  of  commiseration, 
this  is  the  most  deserving.  And  it  should  rejoice  every  friend 
of  laan,  that  remedies  of  this  disease  have,  of  late,  been  dis* 
covered,  and  applied  with  success. 

But  to  prevent  a  disease,  is  still  better  than  to  cure  it;  and 
fhe  amher  pledges  himself,  that  the  followmg  prescritHions, 
fafthfally  adhered  to,  while  they  will  greatly  mitigate  this 
diaaaae  after  it  is  once  seated,  wHI,  in  most  eases,  where  it  is 
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heretliijiry,  ilnot  in  all,  prevent  its  developing  itself  in  adual 
iDSonitv. 

Both  lo  prevent  and  also  to  cnre  this  disease,  it  is  first 
ncc:*ss:irv  ihni  we.  nnderstaud  its  catise^so  as  to  connferact  or 
obviato  it.  The  cause  of  insanity,  or  rather  inanity  iUelf^ 
consists  in  the  excessive  excitabiUttj  and  over-cKtion  of  Ch« 
braht  it»d  nervous  system.  Its  prevention^  tlierefore,  can  be 
enfert<^(l  by  whatever  will  p'^event  this  excessive  action;  and 
its  cure  ran  Iv  eflbct<tl  only  by  redvc'mg  this  over-actiofi. 
And  the  remark  is  tooohvions  to  require  more  than  its  iner^ 
preseni.-iiion.  iSiat  preci^tely  the  s;inic  remedial  agents  should 
b3  employed  to  rednre  tliis  morbid  inflanfimation  of  the  bntin, 
that  a>c  now  employed  to  rt'diiceoihorcases  of  inflammation; 
and  ih^'  same  means  hy  which  lendcticios  to  otiief  forms  of 
inilanifuation  may  he  prcvenied,  will  prevent  the  iuflamma* 
tioii  of  the  brain,  and  its  conscqnenl  derangement  of  mind. 
Lc  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  insanity  is  a  pnroly  physical 
disease — as  mnrh  so  as  consumption,  or  cancerous  affeciiouSi 
er  an y  other  bodily  iiidi^sposition;  and  both  preventives  and 
cures.  10  \ye  eifectnal,  must  be  calculated  to  prevent  or  reduce 
Ibis  inJl'imm-'Uion. 

In  ordi^r  to  come  the  more  directly  at  both  the  canse  and 
the  prevention,  as  well  as  the  cnre  of  this  disease,  allow  ma 
to  call  utieution  to  one  condition  which  always  aceompauiea 
derangomenf,  and  which  is  a  product  of  tliat  very  cerebral 
condition  wliich  causes  madness*  and  thai  is,  superior  nuiu* 
ral  tilfilWes,  arcomfianied  with  feelings  the  most  intense  and 
.«il.«reptihle  imaginable.  And  these  ure  caused  by  that  same 
essif^d  action  of  the  bruin  by  wliich  derangement  is  caused. 
/Censeqnently,  families  and  individtials  predisposed  to  de« 
canuenieni,  are  always  eminetitly  talented,  and  possessed  of 
ibe  UiHtt  of  feelings.  It  is  the  very  flower  of  cofiimnniiy  who 
treiifllicied.  Iti  fact,  this  afflictiou  is  only  the  very  escesa 
of  that  talent  and  sensibility.  Do  superior  talents  depend 
upon  the  powerful  action  of  the  brain?  Sodoe^  insanity, only 
ftie  cerebrtil  action  is  still  greater.  As  but  a  narrow  line  sep- 
arates the  siihlime  and  the  ridiculous,  so  but  a  step  divides 
Abe  highest  order  of  talents  from  niadiu^ss.  Kor  can  a  aim* 
piston  wel)  be  cra;ey.    It  takes  a  prodigiously  smaUmaa  la 
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become  deranged ;  so  that  whoever  is  subject  to  doriuigemenr, 
is  "nobody's  fool." 

Hence,  then,  \o  prevent  ^n  herediiary*  tendency  to  insanity 
from  developing  itself,  it  is  necessary  only  to  prevent  this 
constitntional  excitability  of  the  brain  from  progressing  be- 
yond the  point  of  healthy  action.  And  to  do  this,  it  is  onl^ 
necessary  to  divert  the  action  from  the  brain  to  some  oiher 
part,  to  remove  exciting  canses  of  cerebral  action,  and  to  keep 
the  brain  as  qniescent  as  possible. 

To  ilhtstrate.  Your  child  is  hereditarily  pred!spo$ed  to  in- 
sanity. You  will  see  this  predisposition  in  his  ecstasy  of 
fteling  when  pfeased,  and  in  tfie  overwhelming  depth  of  his 
anguish  when  crossed  ;  in  the  power  and  intensity  of  his  de- 
sires, in  his  haste  and  eagerness  about  ev^.ry  thing,  and  iii 
his  being  prodigiously  smart  and  acute.  And  this  is  tfie  er- 
ror. Parents  generally  try  to  incr'ease  this  actioti,  by  plying 
them  with  study,  keeping  them  confined  at  school,  and  see- 
ing how  very  smart  they  can  ma1(e  them.  But  \\\o  previntive 
of  this  tendency  consists  in  pursuing  directly  the  opposite 
course.  This  highly  wrought  cerebral  action  requires  to  be 
diminished.  Study  is  directly  calculated  to  increase  it ;  so  is 
confinement;  but  jihysical  exercise  is  calculated  to  divert  it 
from  the  brain  to  the  muscles.  Hence,  no  child  or  y^uth, 
cither  6f  whose  parents  or  relatives  are  subject  to  drrnnge- 
ment,  should  be  sent  to  school.  Nor  should  they,  for  the  .same 
reason,  be  vexed  or  plagued,  or  excited  any  way,  but  they 
should  be  allowed  to  run  and  to  play  Vi^hile  children,  to  re- 
create and  amuse  themselves,  and  be  happy  during  the  pe- 
riod of  youth,  and  should  not  enter  upon  the  cares  and  hitsi- 
ness  of  life  till  fully  matured,  and  then  should  check  that 
boiling  energy  which  courses  through  their  veins. 

Of  all  occupations,  farming  is  the  most  suitable  for  them, 
as  the  labor  it  requires  diverts  the  energies  from  the  brain, 
aud  works  off  that  excitement,  the  excess  of  which  constitutes 
thi^  malady.  With  nothing  to  do,  Uiis  energy  accumulates, 
and  gathers  upon  the  most  susceptible  part,  the  brain,  and' 
ends  in  derangement ;  but  open  the  valve  of  labor  for  its  es^ 
cape,  and  health  and  sanity  are  preserved.  I  enjoin  active 
physical  labor  upon  those  thus<  predisposed:    Still,  I  would 
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not  force  it  upon  children  thus  predisposed,  but  simply  en« 
courage  them  to  work  as  much  ak  they  please.  Play  is  bet- 
ter till  they  are  old  enough  to  be  ashamed  to  play;  then  kt 
them  work. 

-Above  all,  let  them  sleep  much.  Put  them  in  bed  early^ 
and  keep  them  from  being  excited  evenings.  Young  people 
thus  predisposed,  should  never  attend  balls  or  parties,  of  any 
exciting  scenes,  in  the  evening,  nor  read  novels;  but  they 
should  keep  cool  and  quiet.  Most  certainly  they  should  never 
play  cards,  or  any  other  exciting  games  of  chance,  nor  take 
alcoholic  stimulants  of  any  kind  or  degree,  not  even  wine  or 
cider  or  beer ;  and  it  will  be  decidedly  best  for  them  to  avoid 
even  tea  and  coffee,  because  all  these  tend  to  augment  and, 
develope  that  excessive  cerebral  action  from  which,  mainly, 
they  are  in  danger.  They  should  take  laxatives^  not  tonics — 
what  will  diminish  their  excitability,*  not  increase  it.  AIc^ 
holic  drinks  often  mcfr/ce  derangement,  even  where  there  is  no 
YieteA\iQ.xY predisposition  to  it:  much  more,  then,  will  they 
devehpe  a  latent  susceptibility  already  existing. 

As  those  thus  predisposed,  cannot  be  too  temperate,  so  they 
are  in  no  great  danger  of  being  too  abstemious.  Indeed,  stim- 
ulating meats  and  drinks^  are  doubtless  the  most  efficient 
agents  in  developitig  latent  insanity  now  in  -operation.  The 
simplest  diet  is  the  best.  Milk  being  productive  of  dulness, 
is  decidedly  beneficial.  Bread-stuffs  will  be  found  decidedly 
preferable  to  meats.  Indeed,  meat  shonid  be  wholly  avoided, 
because  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant.  It  heats  and  fevers  the 
blood,  oppresses  the  brain,  and  increases  the  tendency' mainly 
to  be  avoided.  Broad,  milk,  Indian  and  rye  puddings,  vege- 
tables, rice  fruit,  &c.  A:c.,  should  constitute  the  diet  of  those 
thus  predisposed.  Of  course  from  spices,  mustards,  peppers, 
pickles,  vinegar,  and  condiments,  they  should  wholly  abstain. 
Excepting  alcoholic  drinks,  nothing  is  equally  pernicious. 
Only  those  things  should  be  taken  which  open  the  system, 
and  keep  it  cool.  Fruit  may  be  eaten  in  almost  any  quantity 
with  advant  age,  an  so  may  jellies,  if  not  preserves.  Bat 
unfortunately,  sweet  things  are  relished  by  such  less  than 
things  that  are  sour  and  hot,  such  as  pickles,  peppers,  dec. 
Eat  them,  but  they  will  hurt  you. 
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Analogous  to  a  cooling  diet  in  its  sedative  influence,  is  cold 
water,  both  washing  and  bathing,  especially  the  shower  bath. 
Cold  water  is  certainly  cooling,  and  as  explained  iti  the  ImI 
section  but  one,  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  carry  off  the 
superabundant  heat  of  the  system,  and  obviate  that  feverish 
tendency  which  constitutes  the  predisposition  to  be  avoided. 
And  I  do  think  nothing  wilt  be  found  more  beneficial  to  the 
insane  than  cold  water  applied  externally,  especially  to  the 
head,  and  taken  internally  in  copious  and  frequent  draughts. 
This  prescription  must  commend  itself  too  forcibly  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  reader,  to  require  comment  or  defence. 

But. above  all  things,  let  those  thus  predisposed,  avoid 
those  subjects  on  which  their  relatives  or  ai^cestors  were  de- 
ranged. Thus,  one  of  the  topics  of  derangement  appertaining 
to  the  family  of  the  young  man  who  hung  himself  in  th^ 
summer  of  1842,  mentioned  above,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  disappointed  in  a  love  matter,  was  the  social  affections. 
He  should  have  known  this.  He  should  therefore  have 
nipped  his  aflfections  in  the  bud,  unless  he  was  sure  of  their 
being  reciprocated,  and  consummated  by  marriage.  In  short, 
he  should  never  have  allowed  his  affections  to  become  en- 
gaged, till  he  was  sure  of  marriage — a  direction  suitable  for 
most  young  people,  but  doubly  so  to  those  thus  precfisposed, 
because  love  is  a  very  exciting  thing  any  how,  whereas  they 
require  peace  and  quiet.  Still,  unless  such  are  able  to  gov- 
ern their  love,  they  should  locale  their  affections,  though . 
they  need  not  therefore  be  in  haste  to  marry.  Yet  if  the 
tendency  to  insanity  be  decidedly  marked,  it  is  not  right  to 
entail  sal  loathsome  a  disease  upon  posterity.  Such  may 
well  wisli  the  wish' of  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  he  "  might  not  have  issve.^^  And  yet,  if  his  own  health 
be  ifnpraving,  he  will  be  less  liable  to  entail  it  upon  his  chil- 
dren. A  companion  having  a  cool,  soothing  temperament, 
should  alone  be  chosen. 

But  the  most  efficacious  prevention,  after  all,  is  to  place  in- 
tellect on  the  throne,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  hereditary 
tendency  exists,  and  when  the  feelings  become  powerfully 
awake  to  any  particular  subject,  remember  that  your  feelings 

ar^  constitutionally  too  active,  and  therefore  magnify  every 
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thing,  and  remembering  this,  will  enable  you  to  look  oa  with 
intell^ectual  coolness   upon   the   bustling  tumult  of  raging 
ps^ions,  as  upon  school-boys  at  play.     Thus,  if  the  predis- 
position be  to  melancholy,  remember  that  these  gloomy  feel- 
ings have  no  foundation  in  reality,  but  are  the  product  of 
your  own  organization ;    that  but  for  this  hereditary  predis- 
position, the  same  circumstances  would  produce  opposite 
feelings ;    that,  in  short,  all  your  trouble  is  self-made^  and 
without  foundation,  and  this  will  enable  you  to  dismiss  them. 
And  so  of  any  predisposition  that  may  beset  you.    True,  this 
will  require  much  self-government — a  quality  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  thus  predisposed,  and  yet,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  disease,  so  very  rare — yet  it  \yili  amply  repay 
all  the  pains  taken  in  its  cultivation ;  and  the  preceding  pre- 
scriptions will  do  much  to  mitigate,  and  finally  banish  from 
the  human  family,  so  terrible  a  scourge  of  ignorant,  suffering 
man. 


CHAPTER   VI, 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  QUALITIES  TBAN&MISSIBLE. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  MENTAL  QUALITIES   AS  THE  PHYSICAL— BOTH  INNATE,  AND 
UOVERNED  BY  THE  SAME  LAWS  OF  TRANSMISSION. 

Wb  have  thus  far  seen  clearly,  that  physical  qualities  are 
both  innate  and  hereditary.  Nor  does  the  proof  thus  far  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  position,  admit  of  the  least  doubt  or 
evasion ;  for  it  amounts  to  complete  demonstration.  And  the 
more  so,  because  the  evidence  is  accumulative.  By  showing 
that  peculiarities  of  form  and  countenance  were  hereditary, 
the  way  was  prepared  for  showing  that  greatness  and  little- 
ness of  stature  were  hereditary;  and  establishing  this, 
strengthened  the  inference  that  physical  strength  was  heredi- 
tary, and  also  reacted  on  both  the  preceding  points,  and  also 
An  the  succeeding.    Establishing  these  points,  again  renders 
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the  proof  that  diseases  are  hereditary,  muoh  more  conclusive 
thaix  it  would  be  without  such  preface.  Not,  however,  that 
either  of  the  points  thus  far  presented,  are  not  proved  separ- 
aiely,  and  without  that  accumulative  evidence  we  are  now 
presenting.  Each  has  been  shown  to  be  true  alone^  by  itself ^ 
and  independently  of  all  other  considerations,  yet  each  also 
reacts  upon  and  supports,  not  only  every  proposition  that 
precedes  it,  but  also  each  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  work. 
Thus,  having  proved  that  consumption  is  hereditary,  analogy 
teaches  that  other  diseases  are  on  a  footing  with  it,  and 
therefore  that  they  also  are  hereditary.  Nor  would  a  strictly 
logical  argument  require  us  to  prove  that  any  more  than  (me 
disease  was  hereditary ;  for  the  inference  would  be  that  all 
other  chronic  diseases  are  equally  so.  Biit  we  have  done  more. 
We  have  proved  that  consumption  is  hereditary,  by  appeals 
to  faets;^  and  this  double  proof  goes  both  backward  and  for- 
ward, and  renders  the  assurance  that  each  is  hereditary, 
doubly  sure.  And  the  same  is  true  of  each  point  thus  far 
presented ;  so  that  the  whole,  taken  together,  forms  ap  argu- 
mentative arch  absolutely  impregnable.  There  is  no  getting 
by  the  positions  thus  far  taken,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose,  however,  for  a  moment,  that 
we  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  transmission  oi physical  qualities, 
either  because  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  department 
of  the  subject,  or  merely  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  trans- 
missibility  of  physical  qualities  or  of  diseases.  Were  this  the 
only,  or  even  the  main  object  of  the  preceding  pages,  they 
would  never  have  been  printed.  No ;  but  we  have  proved 
that  physical  qualities,  diseases  and  insanity  included,  are 
hereditary,  mainly  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  what 
follows.  We  have  merely  been  laying  the  foundation^  that 
we  might  build  upon  it  our  subsequent  superstructure.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  and  particular  in  matters  that  are 
'^  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  that  we  might  demonstrate  a 
basis  from  which  to  proceed  to  the  unknown.  We  have 
demonstrated  these  propositions,  in  order  to  use  them  in 
proving  subsequent  ones.  As  the  astronomer,  in  measuring 
the  distances,  dimensions,  orbits,  &c.,  of  the  heavenly  bodieSi 
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is  obliged  to  fix  his  ba^e  lines  on  the  earth — on  terra  Jirma^ 
where  they  can  be  seen  and  measnred — so  we  b^ve  thns  far 
been  merely  laying  our  base  lines — been  demonstrating  the 
f  ransmissibility  ot physical  qualities,  and  showing  wbal  prin- 
ciples govern  this  transmissibility,  in  order  to  use  these 
principles  in  prosecuting  our  investigations  as  to  the  trans- 
mission of  mental  and  moral  qualities.  Not  that  the  facts 
and  principles  thus  far  presented,  are  not  deeply  interesting 
and  highly  important  in  themselves^  and  the  lessons  they 
teach,  calculated  to  augment  vastly  the  best  interests  of  roan- 
kind,  but  after  all,  they  have  been  demonstrated  mainly  so 
that  they  may  be  employed  in  investigating  the  laws  which 
govern  the  transmission  of  inteUeclual  and  moral  qualities. 
To  improve  man  physically,  to  banish  disease  and  to  secure 
physical  health  and  animal  pleasure,  is  certainly  an  object 
most  desirable — as  much  more  desirable  than  the  improve- 
ment of  our  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  as  man  is  superior  to 
the  brute  creation ;  but  these,  immensely  important  as  they 
are,  are  trifles  in  themselves,  when  compared  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  morals  of  mankind — objects  as 
infinitely  superior  to  the  merely  physical  improvement  of 
mankind,  as  the  mind  and  sotd  of  man  are  higher  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  more  prolific  as  instruments  of  enjoy- 
ment and  suffering,  than  is  the  body.  I  grant  that  improving 
man  physically,  is  the  way  to  improve  him  mentally  and' 
morally,  yet  I  am  presenting  the  relative  importance  of  each 
species  of  improvement,  as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of 
Ihe  other. 

But  with  what  emotions  should  we  proceed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  a  subject  so  all  important?  With  what  cautiousness 
fihould  we  proceed  ?  With  what  unwonted  eagerness,  with 
what  untiring  assiduity  and  patience,  should  we  learn  this 
the  greatest  lesson  that  God  can  teach,  or  man  can  learn  % 
And  may  .**.that  Wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,"  so 
guide  the  pen  of  th^  writer,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that 
Ao  error  may  creep  into  these  pages,  and  that  much  useful 
information  may  be  imparted  thereby. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  our  base  lines,  our  fixed  land- 
marks, our  lights  to  guide  us  in  our  investigation  of  a  subject 
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so  almost  entirely  unexplored  1  To  those  demonstrated  in  the 
preceding  pages  should  be  added,  one  derived  from  the  lights 
of  Phrenolc^y  and  Physiology,  namely,  that  the  menial  quaii' 
ties  are  as  the  physicai — that  the  inflnence  of  each  recipro- 
cally affects  the  other,  and  that,  therefore,  to  improve  either, 
is  to  improve  the  other  also.  Man  is  a  physical  being,  as 
well  as  a  mental  and  a  moral  one ;  and  he  also  has  a  mental 
and  a  moral  nature,  as  well  as  a  physical  one.  Nor  are  these 
two  natures  strangers  to  each  other ;  but  they  are  nearly  re- 
kUed  each  to  the  other,  by  the  uniform  action  of  the  great 
laws  of  Phenology  and  Physiology ;  so  nearly,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  each,  exert  a  powerful  and  a  perfectly  reciprocal 
influence  upon  the  other.    As  is  either^  so  is  the  other, 

I  by  no  means  design  to  touch  the  mooted  question  of  ma- 
terialism. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  physical  conditions 
control  the  mental  and  the  moral.  This  doctrine  1  do  not 
believe.  If  either  governs  the  other,  I  believe  the  mental  and 
the  moral  govern  the  physical ;  or  rather,  I  believe  there  are 
conditions  or  causes  lying  back  of  both,  and  which  govern 
both.  But  this  question,  be  it  decided  whichever  way  it 
may,  does  not  affect  our  position,  that  the  conditions  of  each 
reciprocally  affect  the  other ;  that  the  reciprocality  of  these 
reciprocal  influences  is  perfect,  and  that  each  is  as  the  other. 
The  tone,  and  texture,  and  organization  of  the  body,  are  as 
those  of  the  mind ;  and  vice  versa,  those  of  the  mind  are  as 
those  of  the  body.  The  laws  which  govern  the  one,  also 
govern  the  other;  and  those  conditions  which  improve  either, 
also  improve  the  other. 

But  more.  A  close  similarity  exists  between  the  form  of 
the  body,  or  the  looks  of  a  person,  and  the  tone  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  mind.  The  relation  is  this : — The  form  and 
looks  of  the  body  depend  upon,  and  are  governed  by,  its 
structure;  and  this  same  structure  is  also  as  the  organization 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  and  they  are  as  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind.  As  is  the  form,  so  is  the  structure;  and  as. 
is  the  structure,  so  are  the  mental  qualities.  And  there  are 
certain  shapes  of  body,  x^hich  invariably  accompany  certain 
traits  of  character,  talents,  and  peculiarities.    I  believe,  for 

example,  that  the  original,  inherent  properties  of  the  mind, 
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assume  particalar  shapes  of  body — those  shapes  "best  adapted 
to  its  manifestation ;  that,  as  a  pepper  seed  and  a  kernel  of 
corn,  both  planted  together,  having  the  same  soil,  the  same 
sun,  rain,  ^covering,  and  culture,  each  abstracts  its  particular 
and  even  opposite  nature  and  nutriment  from  similar  condi* 
iions,  and  the  products  of  each  assumel  the  particular  quali- 
ties of  its  parent  from  the  same  soil,  sun,  and  showers,  so 
different  original,  innate,  mental  qualities  gather  arouad 
themselves,  both  before  and  after  birth,  particular  kinds  of 
matter,  and  assume  particular  shapes,  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective natures ;  hence  the  endless  diversity  seen  in  counte- 
nances, motions,  appearances,  size,  figure,  strength,  &c.  &€., 
of  mankind. 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  ^'  there  exists  a  oneness,  a 
barmony  of  construction,  between  every  portion  of  the  body 
and  every  other  portion,  the  phrenological  organs  included; 
that  this  principle  of  unity  applies  also  to  the  mind,  so  that 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  body  and  those  of  the  mind^ 
harmonize  with  each  other;  that  prominence <>(  features, in- 
dicates strongly  marked  paints  of  character  ;  that  beauty  and 
proportion  of  body,  indicate  a  well-balanced  character  and 
fine  feelings;  that  coarse  hair  always  accompanies  coarseness 
in  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  together  with  coarse,  harsh  feeiings, 
but  thgit  a  delicately  organized  body,  indicates  and  accom- 
panies delicacy  of  feeling,  &c. ;  in  short,  that  there  is  a  noity 
of  character  running  through  the  whole  person,  mentally  and 
physically."  * 

I  do  not,  however,  design  here  to  show  what  shapes  of  the 
body  accompany  given  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  viceversa; 
but  I  wish  merely  to  state  this  great  law  of  our  being,  that 
the  texture  of  ike  body  ccgrresponds  with  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter <)/  the  mind;  that  a  vulgar  soul  inhabits  a  vulgar  body, 
and  has  a  vulgar  expression  of  countenance;  but  that  a  re- 
fined mind  inhabits  a  delicately  organized  body,  and  gives  a 
refined,  sensible,  susceptible  expression  to  the  countenance, 

*  See  American  Phrenologicnl  Journal,  io  a  series  of  articles  beoded 
^  Praclinnl  Phrenology.^'  See  also  page  32  of  the  author's  work  enlitled 
"  Practical  Phrenology,"  and  bound  in  with  "  Phrenology  Proved,"  &c 
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and  a  corresponding  shape  to  the  body;  and  so  of  every 
other  q^iality  and  characteristic  of  either  body  or  mind,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  changes  in  either,  produce  corresponding 
changes  in  the  other. 

And  now  for  The  inference.  We  have  demonstrated  the 
proposition,  that  physical  qualities  and  peculiarities  are  he- 
reditary, and  that  all  of  them  are  hereditary.  Now,  since 
the  mental  qualities  are  as  the  physical,  and  since  the  physi- 
cal are,  beyond  all  question,  hereditary,  the  inference  that 
therefore  the  mental  qualities,  and  all  the  mental  qualities, 
from  faculties  the  most  powerful  and  energetic,  down  through 
aH  the  shades  and  phases  of  character  and  disposition,  in- 
cluding all  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents  that  exist 
among  men,  are  hereditary,  except  what  modifications  are 
induced  by  education — that  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  basis  of 
character,  even  that  on  which  alone  education  can  operate, 
is  hereditary. 

But  more.  If  physical  qualities  are  hereditary,  and  the 
mental  are  also  hereditary,  because  cojinected  with  the  physi- 
cal, it  follows  that  those  same  laws  which  govern  the  trans- 
mission of  physical  qualities,  also  govern  that  of  the  iiitelr 
lectual  and  moraL  Nor  need  there  be  the  least  doubt  as  to 
this  point.  Hence,  to  improve  the  mental,  we  inust  proceed 
precisely  as  we  do  to  improve  the  physical — must  employ  the 
;5ajne  means,  and  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  same  results 
will  crown  our  happy  labors. 

But  to  be  still  more  specific.  It  has  already  been  clearly 
shown,  that  the  texture  of  the  body,  and  also  the  form  or 
shape oi  both  the  body  and  head,  are  hereditary  ;  and  Phrcr 
nology  shows  that  certain  shapes  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  always  in4icate,  accompany,  and  coincide  with, 
certain  shapes  of  the  head,  or  certain  phrenological  develop- 
ments. Hence,  since  certain  forms  of  the  head,  that  is,  since 
the  relative  size  of  certain  phenological  developments,  are 
hereditary,  and  since  these  developments  are  as  the  charac- 
ter, it  is  plain  that  those  traits  of  character  which  result  from 
these  developments,  are  also  hereditary.  That  is,  the  form 
of  the  head  being  hereditary,  and  the  character  coinciding 
with  that  form,  therefore  the  primary  m,ental  qualities  are 
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hereditary.  We  have  already  seen,  for  instance,  that  the 
form  of  Franklin's  head,  which  is  peculiar,  and  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  character,  is  found  in  the  Folger  family, 
(Franklin's  mother  being  a  Folger,)  and  also  in  Franklin's 
descendants.  Now  Phrenology  being  true,  this  descent  of 
the/or77w  of  the  heady  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  rela* 
live  size  of  the  phrenological  organs,  proves  that  both  the 
original  powers  of  the  mind  themselves,  and  also  their  retor 
tive  power  and  energy,  are  hereditary.  The  truth  of  Phre- 
nology being  admitted,  the  fact  of  the  descent  of  different 
forms  of  the  head  is  forced  home  upon  every  observing  mind; 
and  this  establishes  the  descent  of  both  the  organs  and  the 
faculties^  and  also  of  the  proportionate  size  of  the  former,  and 
the  consequent  energy  of  the  latter.  Neither  donbt  nor  eva- 
sion find  any  place  in  this  argument,  or  rather,  in  this  «it»- 
versalfact  , 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  preceding  points,  partly 
because  of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  importance,  partly  be- 
cause of  their  linking  inseparably  together  the  preceding  and 
the  succeeding  portions  of  this  work,  and  partly  because  they 
completely  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  the  old  metaphysicians, 
that  of  '*  the  Learned  Blacksmith"  included,  that  the  human 
mind  is  a  blank,  on  which  education  and  circumstance  write 
its  whole  character — that 

**TiB  EDUCATion  forma  the  common  mind ;" 

that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  mind  nor  the  ideas,  are  innate, 
but  that  man  is  just  what  education  makes  him,  and  nothing 
more,  nor  less,  nor  different ;  that,  in  short,  children  derive  ito 
primary  faculties,  no  peculiarities  of  mind,  no  mental,  no 
moral,  no  intellectual  elements  or  bias  whatever  from  their 
parents  as  parents,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that 
no  part  of  the  disposition  or  the  powers  of  mankind,  are  be* 
reditary,  and,  consequently,  that  parents  do  not  transmit  to 
their  children  any  hereditary  qualities  whatever,  which 
amounts  to  a  total  abrogation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  mental  qualities  from  parents  to  children — ^a  doctrine 
which  any  ragged  urchin  in  the  streets  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  know ;  a  doctrine,  the  denial  of  which  argues  the  most 
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consummate  bigotry  or  intellectual  obuiseness  in  such  men 
as  Dr.  Nott,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  the  Learned  (ignorant  on 
this  point)  Blacksmith. "^  How  is  it  possible  for  men  to  be 
80  wise  in  other  matters,  and  yet  so  foolish  in  this?  How 
can  men  of  sense  and  intelligence  deny  the  doctrine,  that  the 
mental  qualities  of  parents  descend  to  their  children  ?  How- 
ever sensible  they  may  be  in  other  matters,  they  are  simple- 
tons in  this.  However  learned  they  may  be  in  Grecian  lore, 
or  physical  philosophy.  Or  the  healing  art,  they^are  ignora- 
muses in  this.  However  great  in  logic,  or  metaphysics,  or 
theology,  they  have  not  sufficient  intellect  to  perceive  a  law 
as  universat  as  the  law  of  gravity,  as  plain,  and  palpable, 
and  numerous  in  its  iacts,  and  as  eminently  inductive,  as 
any  other  law  of  nature.  On  this  point — the  very  acme  of 
wisdom,  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  department  of  knowl- 
edge— they  are  bigoted  ignoramuses,  and  behind  every  mother 
in  the  land  in  this  species  of  intelligence.  Svch  men  learned? 
Such  men  wise  ?  If  learned,  they  are  also  ignorant,  and  that 
too  in  the  most  essential  and  the  most  common  department 
of  learning.  If  wise,  they  are  also  foolish.  They  have 
^^dead  flies''  in  the  ointment  of  their  talents  and  learning. 
And  they  are  bigots  at  that,  for  nothing  but  learned  bigotry 
will,  allow  any  man  to  maintain  such  palpable  absurdities, 
such  learned  monstrosities.  What!  Do  you,  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Nott,  and  yon,  Elihu  Burritt — do  you  indeed  believe  and 
teach,  that  the  mental  qualities  of  parents,  their  dispositions, 
propensities,  talents,  moral  and  religious  dispositions,  strength 
or  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  so  on  down  through  all  their 
infinite  shades  and  diversities  of  character,  are  noi  heredi- 
tary— not  horn  m  and  t^i/A  their  children?  Do  not  descend 
from  parents  to  their  children,  and  are  all  the  rcsullof  e</«ca- 
tion?  Da  yon  not  know  any  better?  Pray  then  what  do 
you  know  any  how?  Are  you  indeed  so. soft,  so  simple 7 
Would  you  not  call  him  a  learned  simpleton,  who,  however 
much  he  knew  of  history,  the  languages,  or  the  natural 

-*  Bee  the  aiithor'fi  '*  Answer  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  wbicli  Dr.  NoU  is 
quoteil  ;  and  aUn  Strictures  on  a  Lecture  of  the  Lenrncd  Blacksiniih  on 
ibis  suhject,  in  vol.  iv.  of  tlie  Americao  Phrenological  Journal. 
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sciences,  did  not  know  the  alphabet,  or  how  to  make  a  fire, 
or  wash  his  hands?  Or  him  a  hook-worm  ignoramus,  who, 
though  he  knew  '^  fifty  languages,"  added  to  all  the  learned 
lore  of  past  ages,  did  not  know  that  children  were  bom  of 
parents  at  all,  or  how  they  entered  the  world,  or  that  their 
mental  faculties  were  hereditary  ? — ^Come,  come,  stop  your 
«tudy  of  the  languages;  stop  inventing  your  stoves  and 
making  your  experiments  in  the  laboratory;  stop  amputating 
limbs,  teaching  students,  &c.,  and  go  and  learn  your  A  B  C's 
on  hereditary  descent,  from  matrons  and  sires.  Come,  go- 
with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  that  persons  are  ofteD  what 
they  are,  not  only  without  education,  but,  to  quote  Dr.  Ham* 
ilton,  ^^  in  the  very  teeth  "  of  it.  Tell  me  that  Benjamin  West 
was  a  painter  because  he  was  taught  to  paint,  when  the  fact 
is,  that  he  was  reprimanded,  and  even  severely  punished, 
because  he  painted ;  and  was  obliged  to  hide  his  paint  and 
paintings  in  his  father's  garret,  and  steal  away  unobserved 
to  foliow  this  his  '*  ruling  passion,"  strong  at  birth^  and  de- 
veloped to  be  a  master  passion  when  but  six  years  old  ?  Do 
you  really  mdan  to  say,  that  the  young  duckling,  batched  by 
the  hen,  seeks  the  water,  and  swims  dextrously  upon  it,  from 
the  first  wave  of  his  foot,  because  he  is  taugitt  to  seek  the 
water,  and  taught  how  to  swim?  That  the  chicken  hatched 
by  the  duck,  avoids  the  water,  because  it  is  taught  to  avoid 
it,  and  picks  up  its  food  in  consequence  of,  and  in  obedience 
to,  previous  instructions  ?  Or  do  you  really  mean  to  main- 
tain that  the  infant,  at  birth,  cannot  breathe  till  it  is  taught 
to  breathe,  and  taught  how  and  when  ?  That  it  cannot  draw 
nature's  nourishment  from  its  mothers  breast,  till  it  istavght 
to  do  so,  and  taught  how,  and  that  it  nurses  solely  because  it 
is  taught?  That  before  it  can  open  its  eyes  upon  surronnding 
objects,  it  must  first  be  taught  the  laws  of  optics,  and  that  it 
sees  solely  because  it  is  taught  how  to  see,  and  oould  not  see 
without  such  teaching  ?  Or  do  you  really  maintain  that  a 
child  cries  because  it  is  taught  to  cry,  and  shown  haw^ 
(mothers,  of  course  if  you  will  only  not  teach  your  darlings 
to  cry,  they  will  never  in  the  world  know  how  to  cry,  for 

**  *T  18  edueation  "  teaches  a  child  to  cry,) 
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and  that  it  could  not  cry  unless  taught  to  do  so?  That  chil-^ 
dren,  from  first  to  last,  hear  because  they  are  taught  the 
principles  of  acoustics,  and  cannot  hear  till  then?  That  thejT 
cannot  articulate  till  they  are  taught  fiou>  ?  That  no  child 
experiences  a  single  emotion  of  any  kind,  whether  of  anger^ 
or  affection,  or  hunger,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  pleasure,  or  fear, 
or  pride,  or  selfishness,  or  pity,  or  justice,  or  kindness,  or 
taste,  or  sexual  love,  or  any  other  emotion,  till  they  are 
taught  to  do  so ;  and  that  they  do  so  solefy  and  only  because 
they  are  educcUed  to  do  so?  Do  you  indeed  maintain  that  ne 
idea  can  be  formed  in  the  child's  mind,  till  it  is  taught  how 
to  form  a  thought,  or  is  educated  to  think?  Or  that  educa- 
tion a^eates  memory,  or  mechanical  genius,  or  a  talent  for 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  oratorjr,  or  learning  languages,  &c.  ? 
Then  this  self-same  education  must  really  be  a  greater  creator 
than  even  God  Almighty  himself! 

"  Oh  no,  we  do  not  mean  that  education  causes  children  to 
perform  these  and  other  operations  that  are  instinctive^ 

Then  pray  what  do  you  mean  ?    Either  you  do  not  mean 
any  thing  at  ally  or  else  you  mean  that  appetite  (Alimentive- 
ness)  is  innate;  that  the  breathing  faculty  (the  phrenological 
organ  of  which  has  recently  been  discovered)  is  instinctive, 
or  what  amountsi  to  the  same  thing,  is  innate ;  and  so  of  an* 
ger  (Combativeness,)  fear  (Cautiousness,)  affection  (Adhe- 
siveness,) love  (Amativeness,)    selfishness  (all  the  animal 
propensities  large,)  pride  (Self-Esteem,)  ambition  (Approba- 
tiveness,)  sense  of  justice  (Conscientiousness,)  the  religious 
sentiments   (the   moral  organs,)    the    laughing  propensity 
(Mirthfulness,)  the  talking  propensity  (Language,)  the  dis- 
position and  ability  to  think  (Causality,)  various  kinds  of 
memory  (the  intellectual  organs  generally,)  and  so  through 
all  bis  instinctSj  are  each  instinctive,  that  is,  innate  ?   Grant- 
ed ;  for  that  expresses  our  doctrine  exactly.    If  hunger,  sen- 
sation, breathing,  seeing,  anger,  crying,  laughing,  affection, 
&c.,  are  instinctive,  and  therefore  innate,  so  is  talkativeness, 
taste,  kindness,  sense  of  justice,  ability  and  disposition  te 
think,  construct,  remember,  plan,  observe,  sing,  &c.    What 
broad  line  of  distinction  exists  between  these  mental  opera- 
tions ?     None.    Is  one  instinctive  ?  So  are  all.    Is  one  the 
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result  of  education?  So  are  all.  One  is  natural;  so  are  ail; 
and  if  natural,  also  hereditary,  and  hereditary  because  natu- 
ral, and  natural  because  hereditary;  The  fact  is,  that  to 
leave  these,  or  any  of  thena,  to  education,  is  to  leave  them 
undone  altogether.  Nature  (the  Deity)  is  not  so  bungling  a 
workman  as  to  leave  things  as  indispensable  as  is  each  of 
these  functions,  to  education ;  that  is,  to  leave  tbem  out  of 
man  altogether.  No:  man's  powers  are  all  innate;  ihatis^ 
all  instinctive^  all  intuitive.  Intuition,  innateness,  and  instinct, 
are  different  names  of  the  same  thing ;  namely,  for  whatever 
is  hereditary ;  and  are  all  appellations  belonging  to  tstry 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  no  less  to  the  faculty  ibat 
breathes  or  eats,  than  to  that  which  thinks,  or  remembers,  or 
talks.  True,  education  may  direct  these  primary  powers  into 
different  channels — may  teach  the  faculty  or  the  instinct  of 
appetite,  both  one  and  the  same  in  substance,  to  eat  fruit,  or 
meat,  or  tobacco,  yet  the  eating  instinct^  or  the  facuUty  of 
eating,  must  exists  before  it  is  possible  to  teach  it  How 
would  Dr.  Hamilton,  or  Dr.  Nott,  or  Eliliu  Burritt,  go  to 
work  to  teach  a  child  to  see,  that  had  no  eyes  ;  or  to  hear, 
that  had  no  ears ;  or  to  talk,  that  had  tio  mouih  ;  or  to  move, 
that  had  no  muscles;  or  to  think,  that  had  no  Causality^  or 
no  original  primary  element  or  factdty  for  thinking  ?  There 
murt  be  a  faculty  back  of  all  education,  and  prior  to  all 
teaching,  before  education  can  have  any  material  whatever 
on  which  to  operate,  or  effect  the  least  iota.  Why  cannot 
Dr.  Nott  teach  a  dog  mathematics?  For  no  other  reason 
whatever,  except  that  the  dog  has  no  primitive  instinct^  or 
original /aa/fty,  capable  of  being  taught,  and  capable  of  per- 
ceiving mathematical  relations.  But  wli^c^^i.  he  tench  his 
pupils  mathematics  or  logic  7  For  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause they  were  created  with  an  oriffincUy ^intuitive  faculty^  or 
power,  or  instinct,  capable  of  perceiving  these  relations.  Dr. 
Nott  says  he  can  make  every  boy  in  any  hundred  that  may 
be  selected,  brave.  Granted ;  because  eirery  boy  in  a  hun- 
dred, and  in  a  million,  and  in  the  human  family,  has  more  or 
less  of  the  original  instinct,  or  faculty;  of  Combativeness, 
capable  of  being  increase^  thy  cultivation  and  exercise. 
Though  the  duQkling  can  swim  when  it  first  enters  the 
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Avaicr — ihough  the  robia  can*  fly  the  fir3>  lime  it  leavps  its 
lofty  nest,  yet  the  former  can  swim  mope  expertly,  and  th« 
latter  fly  more  easily  and  dextrously,  from  having  practised, 
So,  although  the  power  of  thought,  or  the  faculty  of  reason, 
be  innate  or  instinctive,  yet  education,  culture,  and  practice 
greatly  increase  its  power,  its  correctness,  and  it^  scope.  Y^t 
education  can  only  train^  it  cannot  create  it.  So  of  every 
other  power  in  man,  both  mental  and  physical.  Nature^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  hereditary  descent,  imparts 
the  primitive  factiUy,  the  original  power^  of  doing  every  act, 
exercising  every  fpeliug,  and  thinking  every  thought,  that  it 
is  possible  for  man  to  do,  to  exercise,  or  to  think ;  apd  those 
who  maintain  tiiis  dogma  of  the  dark  ages^  the  utter  fallacy 
of  wliich  we  have  pointed  out,  *'  know  not  what  they  do." 

If  some  readers  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  a  po>nt  so 
piaiti  that  ^^  he  that  runs  may  read,"  let  them  remember  that 
if  an  error  so  glaring,  so  ,entirely  subversive  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  mental  qualities,  be 
maintained  by  Nott,  Burritt,  Hamilton,,  and  a  host  of  otbei's 
who  exert  a  powerAil  influence  over  the  popular  mind,  and 
spread  these  peruicious  errors  far  and  wide  in  their  leetures 
and  writings,  it  is  certainly  important,  and  high  time.'to 
counteract  these  errors,  and  to  overthrow  a  doctrine  so  paU 
pably  absurd  as  the  doctrine  that  the  mental  qualities  are  not 
innate,  but  are  the  products  of  education  alone.  Especially, 
how  could  the  author  proceed  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
innateness  and  descent  of  mental  qualities,  without  first 
"  clearing  the  track  "  of  such  rubbish  ?  How  can  I  build  my* 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  descent  of  mental  qualities,  op  the 
ground  pre-occupied  with  the  opposite  doctrine,  that  they  re- 
sult from  education,  till  1  first  tear  down  this  doctrine?  And 
how  can  we  draw  those  infinitely  important  inferences  which 
are  to  follow,'  without  basing  our  foundations  deep  in  the  first, 
principles  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  I  trust  this  course  will  be 
found  warranted  by  the  superstructure  we  are  thereby  pre- 
paring to^rect.  And  then,  again,  the  author  has  no  where 
seen  this  doctrine  of  the  innateness  of  all  the  faculties,  satis-* 
factorily  esfeabUshed,  or  its  opposite  doctrine  completely  over« 

ithrown. 
38 
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But  enough.  We  proceed  to  show  by  facts^  that  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  are  innate  and  he^editary^  (both 
the  same  in  reality,)  and  then  to  point  out  some  of  the  laws 
which  govern  their  transmission. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  it  is 
due  to  this  portion  of  our  subject  to  remark,  that  since  the 
mental  faculties  arc  hereditary,  they  are  aU  hereditary.  All 
that  \s  primary^  original^  and  constihitional  in  man,  is  heredi- 
tary— is  hereditary  becattse  it  is  constitutioifil,  and  coostifu- 
.tional  because  it  is  hereditary.  Education  cannot  create  the 
first  germ,  cannpt  impart  or  originate  the  least  thing.  It  can 
,  bring  out  gifts  that  are  hereditary;  it  can  re-augraent  and 
invigorate,  but  it  can  go  no  farther,  can  do  no  more.  Let  the 
true  office  of  hereditary  descent,  namely,  that  of  transmitting 
all  that  is  constitutional  in  man,  and  in  the  degree  of  energy 
in  which  the  parent  possesses  it,  bo  assigned  to  it;  and  let 
also  the  true  office  of  education,  that  of  disciplining  and  re- 
augmen)ing  these  faculties,  preparatory  to  their  re-transmis- 
sion and  improvement,  be  assigned  to  it.  Let  neither  lie 
driven  beyond  th^  bounds  allotted  to  it  by  nature;  and  let 
both  education  and  parentage  go  hand  in  hand,  pari  passu, 
pars  nobile  fratnim,  in  accomplishing  the  greatest  of  all 
works — that  of  improving  and  restoring  mankind,  and  pro- 
moting their  virtue  and  their  happiness.  And  wo  be  to  him 
who  neglects  either  for  the  other. 


SECTION  II. 

IDIOCY  AND  SUPERIOR  TALENTS,  HEREDITARY. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  is  couuected  with  D.  Fansbaw^s  Bible 
establishment,  116  Nassau  street,  New  York  city,  relates  the 
following :— **  Some  ten  years  ago,  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  I 
knew  an  idiot,  so  low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  that  be 
could  neither  talk  nor  laugh,  nor  evtn  chew.  His  food  was 
gruel  conclusively,  which  was  poured  into  his  mouth,  and 
run  dotcn  his  throat-^he  not  knowing  even  how  to  swaUow. 
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He  made  but  two  noises,  one  a  kind  of  grunt,  which  signified 
that  he  was  hungry,  and  the  other  a  humming  noise,  as  if  bQ 
wanted  to  sing.  When  he  heard  music,  he  would  lay  down 
on  the  floor  and  roll,  appearing  as  if  it  gave  him  pleasure; 
and  yet  he  manifssted  no  other  sign  of  intelligence  except 
those  above  ifomcd.  His  feeces  passed  from  him  without  re- 
straint He  could  move  but  little.  He  had  a  brother  who 
was  barely  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  father  evinced 
no  want  of  intellect,  but  his  mother  was  none  the  smartest^ 
and  rather  a  butt  among  her  neighbors,  a{id  was  considered 
rather  flat.  Her  sister  also  knew  just  enough  to  warm  his 
porridge  when  he  called  for  it  by  this  grunt,  and  pour  it 
down  his  throat;  and  this  was  all  she  did,  or  knew  how  to 
do.  Farther  particulars  I  could  not. learn,  though  these  facts  ^ 
argue  a  want  of  talent  in  one  grand  parent^  the  deficiency 
not  being  as  conspicuous  in  the  mother^  as  in  her  sister  or  her' 

In  the  poor-house  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1838,  I  saw  a 
mother  and  her  daughter,  both  idiots,  and  the  intellectuaji 
lobe  small  in  both,  and  alike  in  shape^  namely.  Individuality, 
Form,  and  Locality  somewhat  developed,  but  Causality 
scarcely  larger  in  either  than  in  an  orang  outang. 

My  brother,  L.  N.  Fowler,  has  the  drawings  of  several 
brothers,  by  the  name  of  Emerson,  who  were  so  completely 
idiotic,  that  they  had  not  done  the  least  thing  for  themselves, 
though  some  of  them  were  sixty  years  old ;  and  djd  not  even 
know  how  to  feed  themselves.  One  of  the  brothers  barely 
made  out  to  take  care  of  himself;  the  other  three  were  total 
idiots.  The  parents  were  not  noted  either  for  talents  or  for 
the  want  of  them.  The  point  to  which  attention  is  mainly 
called,  is  that  there  was  some  most  unfavorable  condition  in 
the  parents,  which  resulted  in  the  idiocy  of  three  successive 
children. 

m 

Mr.  Parker,*  of  Parkersville^  Pa.,  in  conversing  on  heredi- 
tary descent,  said  that  he  had  children  come  to  school  to  him 
whom  he  could  not  possibly  teach  to  read,  and  who,  though 
Ihe  utmost  pains  were  lavished  on  them,  seemed  unable  to 

*  If  I  mistake  tbe  tuNM  of  ray  author,  I  do  not  tbe/od  stated. 
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lepirn  to  spell.  They  were  regarded  as  flats  by  all  who 
knew  them.  Both  parents  had  been  married  before,  and  had 
children  tolerably  intelligent;  yet  all  the  products  of  this 
union  were  simpletons. 

There  is  a  point  connected  with  the  two  preceding  facts 
^hich  desert'es,  investigation,  namely,  what  conditions  iFiere 
are  in  parents,  both  of  whom  are  tolerably  knowing,  iliat  ran 
produce  idiocy.  That  there  rtrc  snch  conditions,  and  also 
conditions  of  an'  opposite  character,  the  union  of  which  pro- 
duces talents  in  the  offspring  far  above  that  possessed  by 
cither  parent  or  any  of  their  relatives,  is  obvious  to  oil.  And 
similar  results  appertain  to  the  health  of  parents  and  c-lrildrpn-, 
sottie  children  being  weakly  while  both  parents  are  hraliby, 
and  both  from  a  healthy  stock;  and  others  healthy  when 
both  parent:^  are  sickly.  'These  conditions,  like  that  <»f  the 
colored  ancestor  and  his  descendant  of  the  filth  generation, 
mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  sec.  1,  may  have  run  under  ground 
for  several  generations,  or  there  may  be  conditions  in  the 
parents,  perhaps  disease,  or  fatigue,  or  excessive  labor,  or 
highly  favorable  conditions,  but  there  is  somethivg  m  this 
point  worthy  of  being  investigated. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above,  is  a  principle  on  which  it  is 
propfij.'ed  to  enlarge  hereafter,  but  which  deserves  to. he  at 
least  noticed  in  this  connection.  Reference  is  had  to  the 
condition  of  pan^nts,  especially  of  ntothers,  as  influenchig  the 
toental  properties  of  the  child.  Near  the  A.  factory,  R.  I.,  1 
Was  called  to  eJcatnlne  the  head  of  a  lad,  some  six  years  old, 
\rhose  organization  was  quite  imperfect,  hCad  smalf,  connte- 
tiance  idiotic  In  expression,  and  unable  to  talk.  On  ques- 
tioning the  mother  as  to  her  situation  during  pregnancy,  she 
Said  that  sh6  was  accnstomtd  to  sit  in  church  where  she 
could  not  well  help  looking  out  at  the  door,  (in  summer.) 
where  her  eye  rested  upon  an  idiot,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
comitig  and  sitting  ont^ide  during  service.  He  annoyed  her 
iixtrcmely,  and  yet  she  could  not  ^Vell  keep  her  eyes  off  from 
him.  Her  child  was'the  miniature  of  this  idiot,  not  only  in 
the  expression  of  it!^  countenance  and  in  all  its  motions,  but 
also  in  the  cast  or  character  of  its  idiocy. 


■ 
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I  saw  another  child  near  Adams,  N.  Y.,  rendered  idiotic 
by  the  condition  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy ;  and  I 
have  seen  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  more  particular 
mention  of  some  of  which  will  be  made  hereafter. 

Thus  il  is  that  hereditary  influences  often  produce  idiocy. 
But  they  sometimes  produce  opposite  results.  Superior  natu- 
ral talents  are  generally,  probably  always^  hereditary.  To 
notice  isolated  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  is  not  the  design 
of  this  section,  it  being*  reserved  for  one  on  the  descent  of 
specific  intellectual  faculties.  All  proposed  to  be  done  in  this^ 
is,  to  show  that  the  getieral  tone  and  tenor  of  the  brain — the 
presence  and  the  absence  of  the  intellectual  lobe,  is  beredi* 
tary,  abundant  proof  of  which  consists  in  the  fact,  tljat  all 
the  intellectual  men  of  whose  parentage  we  have  any  knowl^ 
edge,  were  the  sons  of  highly  talented  mothers^  To  this 
general  fact  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception. 

Having  already  shown  that  physical  qualities  are  heredi* 
tary,  the  preceding  doctrine  that  the  general  tone,  texture, 
aud  orgaui2ation  of  the  brain  are  hereditary,  requires  little  * 
additional  proof,  because  the  physical  qualities  being  heredi- 
tary, the  texture  of  the  brain  included,  and  this  texture  being 
as  is  the  tone  and  power  of  the  intellect,  the  general  quantum 
or  deficiency  of  intellect  is  of  course  hereditary.  This  con<* 
elusion,  however,  will  not  be  left  to  rest  on  this  inferential* 
basis  merely,  good  though  it  be,  but  will  hereafter  be  sup- 
ported by  /ac/5,  showing  that  the  talents  given  by  certain 
organs  are  hereditary;  that  is,  that  the  relative  energy  of 
certain  organs  and  their  faculties,  is  hereditary. 


SECTION  III. 


AMATIVENESS  AND  THE  SOCIAL  FACtJLTIES  HEREDtTAftV. 

If  this  element  of  our  nature  were  not  hereditary,  it  woufd 
liot  be  likely  to  be  as  universally  developed  as  it  now  is,  nor 
ever  as  prolific.  Bnt  although  nearly  or  quite  every  member 
of  the  human  family  has  more  or  less  of  this  faculty,  yet, 

Kke  other  mental  and  meral  qualities,  \i  runs  in  families; 
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ftDd  not  only  iii  families,  but  in  ^Oi  descendants  o{  those 
families,  from  generation  to  generation.  Solomon  seems  to 
have  inherited  that  strong  passion,  which  induced  him  fo 
have  so  many  wites  and  conctibines,  from  \\\%  father  David^ 
who,  not  content  with  scores  of  wives  and  concubines,  con- 
ceived suth  a  passion  for  the  wife  of  Uriah,  that  he  commit- 
ted actual  murder  in  order  to  indulge  it.  In  fact,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Tamar,  the  daughters  of  Lot,  and  the 
whole  race,  se^m  to  have  inherited  and  prdpagated  this  pas- 
sion in  an  especial  degree.  See  tAso  the  Bible  account  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and' Judah  in  this  respect,  who  were  of  coarse 
lineal  descend/mts  of  David. 

Theroyai  family  of  Great  Britain,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  been  notorious  for  the  power  pf  this  passion,, as  well  as 
for  indulging  it,  of  which  its  rapid  augmenfatfon  of  late  is  by 
no  means  a  solitary  example. 

Aaron  Burr  had  a  developtneul  both  of  this  orgj^n  and  of 
its  propensity,  in  a  degree  truly  wonderful— hanlly  an  in- 
stance being  on  record  equally  cou^pituons  Hu  tmclff, 
l^ierpont  Edwards,  was  nearly  his  equal,  and  not  only  id 
notorious,  that,  in  New  York,  where  he  floUrished\t  the  bar 
ftbove  hsJf  a.century  ago,  even  now  his  name  is  coupled  wi\h 
the  grossest  libertinism,  and  tbe  most  unbridled  profligacy, 
hut  a  novel  was  written  on  one  of  his  srdnctious.  Both  he 
and  his  nephew  made  their  boast  that  they  could  seduce  any 
woman,  however  virtuous,  to  whom  they  might  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  yet  within  the  recollection  of  most  rtf  my 
readers,  that  when  the  love-letters  of  Aaron  Burr— expres- 
sions of  passion  from  ladies  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
land — were  on  the  eve  of  being  published,  the  publisher  was 
threatened  with  death  from  several  quarters,  ty  vhe  friends 
of  ladies  whom  this  correspondence  would  expose.  Ii  is  said 
to  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind  ever  read  or  heard  of;  and 
for  ages  to  come,  will  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr  be  associated 
with  seductions  the  most  artful  and  successful,  with  tlic  in- 
diligence  of  sexual  passion  the  most  gross  and  unparalleled 
fox  excess,  and  with  the  ruin  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  virtnoiTs 
in  woman.  Long  may  it  be  ere  such  another  foul  enemy  of 
femals  virtue  again  sCoUrges  our  earth  I 
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I  have  met  With  several  relatives  of  this  notorious  sinner, 
and  found  the  same  gross  appetite  predominated  over  both 
reason  and  the  moral  sentiments.  It  can,  without  doiibt,  be 
traced  farther  back  in  this  family,  and  in  other  branches-*- 
but  enough  on  this  painful  case. 

I  examined  the  head  of  the  son  of  a  hfjrlot  in  NewYork, 
only  four  years  of  age,  and  fonnd  the  organ  enormous,  and 
its  manifestation  in  proportion. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  run  away  with 
another  man's  wife,  when  he  was  nmeiy-five  years  oldt  and 
that  too  when  he  had  four  wives  then  living.  This  same 
passion  can  be  traced  down  for  six  generations,  and  will 
probably  be  traced  down  si3f  more,  in  a  degree  equally  sur- 
prising. The  fifth  lineal  descendant  is  said  to  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  kept  mistresses  annually,  though  married, 
and  now  probably  sixty  years  old  ;  and  all  of  his  sisters  be-' 
came  mothers  before  marriage,  besides  evincing  this  passion 
in  the  strongest  manner.  His  niece,  a  girl  only  thirteen 
years  old,  spent  a  few  weeks  in  his  family,  and  retnfrted  to 
her  parents  a  mother  before  she  was  fourteen,  and  by  her 
own  cousin,  his  son,  then  not  fourteen.  All  the  male  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  and  many  of  the  females,  are  equaUy 
remarkable. 

1  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  children  found 
in  our  alms-houses  and  houses  of  correction,  most  of  whose 
parents  were  licentious,  had  extremely  large  Amativeness; 
and  Ihave  yet  to  see  the  first  child  of  frail  women,  and  the 
first  illigitiraate,  in  whom  this  organ  was  otherwise  than 
large.  But  enough  of  this  disgusting  picture,  with  the  single 
important  inference,  that  the  indulgence  of  parents  during 
the* gestation  of  the  mother,  is  directly  calculated  to  dovelope 
prematurely  a  beastly  animal  passion  in  the  unborn  infant, 
and  is  one  cause  of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  this  vice.  If, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  state  of  parents,  while  becoming 
parents,  and  especially  that  of  the  mother,  influences  the 
child,  surely  the  indulgence  of  this  passion,  merely  for  the 
isake  of  the  animal  gratification  afforded,  must  necessarily 
plant  the  seeds  of  vicious  indulgence  in  the  breast  of  the 
otherwise  pure  soul  of  the  unborn  infant,  to  be  ultimately 
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ripened  up  into  full  grown  licentiousness.  In  this  way  it  is, 
that  many  a  child  is  rtiitied  before  it  is  born^  and  that  too  by 
pious  parents — ruined  ignorantly,  1  grant,  but  none  the  less 
efiectually«  What  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  children 
of  licentious  parents  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeces- 
sors ;  and  if  this  law  govern  the  children  of  sin,  it  equally 
governs  the  children  of  animal  parents. 
.  I  have  introduced  this  section  mainly  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  preceding  inference — an  inference  the  importance  of 
which  is  deemed^quite  sufficient  apology  for  its  introduction, 
and  without  which  any  work  on  hereditary  descent  would 
be  sadly  wanting. 

It  has  been  long  and  generally  remarked,  that  this  passion 
is  extremely  strong  in  great  men  ;  and  hence  young  men,  in 
aspiring  after  greatness,  have  allowed  themselves  to  indulge 
this  propensity  without  restraint,  thinking  it  one  element  in 
greatness.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  the  ruin  of  many  who  would 
otherwise  have  become  distinguished.  So  far  from  making 
men  great,  its  excessive  indulgence  is  the  greatest  drawback 
to  talents  that  they  can  well  encounter;  for  it  creates  a  fever 
in  the  brain  that  directs  the  energies  from  the  forehead  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  keeps  the  whole  mind  and  body  in  a 
perfect /et^cr  of  preternatural  excitement ;  nor  do  I  believe  a 
truly  great  man  can  be  found,  who,  during  the  period  of 
youth,  freely  indulged  this  passion.  What  may  be  the  case 
in  manhood,  after  the  system  is  matured,  is  quite  another 
thing.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain — greatness 
does  not  cause  an  excess  of  this  animal  passion,  nor  does  an 
excess  of  this  feeling  cai/se  greatness.  This,  however,  may 
be  true,  that  a  powerful  constitution  lies  at  the  basis  of  both, 
giving  both  superior  talents  and  strong  propensities.  Still,  a 
strong  constitution  bears  no  relation  to  this  organ  more  than 
to  any  other.  1  have  seen  it  small  in  persons  of  the  most 
powerful  physical  organization  ;  and  large  in  those  of  weak 
constitutions  hereditarily.  No  uniform  proportion  exists  he^ 
tween  the  power  of  this  passion,  and  the  eaergy  of  the  /ntef- 
lectual  loboi  except  the  reverse  ratio,  that  the  more  physical 
energy  is  expended  in  its  indulgence,  the  less  there  is  r»- 
maining  to  be  expended  by  the  intellectual  lobe.    A  certain 
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species  of  talent,  that  requisMe  for  political  eminence,  foir 
example,-  in  which  its  neighboring  organ  Combatironess  is 
required  to  be  so  large,  in  order  to  Mistain  angry  disjciission 
and  recriminalipn,  may  be  conpled  with  its  excessive  mani- 
festation, yet  how  is  it  possible  for  this  animal  passion,  in  its 
brutal  exercise,  either  to  strengthen  the  i;)trlkct  or  itpprove 
the  morals?  And  those  who  indulge  it  in  order  lojiid  tlum 
in  becoming  great,  will  find  themselves  grcaily  nnstaken. 
Still,  there  is  probably  little  doubt,  but  that  its  energy  in 
parents,  augments  all  the  energies  of  tlieir  children,  Amative- 
ness  included. 

Another  hereditary  quality,  belonging »of  right  to  this  sec- 
tion, is,  that  the  tendency  to  have  two  or  more  children  at  a 
birth,  descends  in  families.     Dr.  Kimball,  of  Jacket's  Hail  or, 
after  relating  a  striking  case  of  the  descent  of  Amativene^s  in  . 
a  French  woman  and  her  daughter,  writes  a.s  follows : 

*'The  sister  of  a  man  named  Bhver,  livini!  in  -B  'ville, 

had  tttiris  twice.  One  of  Boyer's  daughters  married  a  Mr. 
Flagg,  and  died  in  her  first  accouchnieni,  being  delivered  of 
one  living  twin  before  she  died,  the  other  remaining  iinborn. 
A  son  of  Boyer.  (and  this  principle  descends  in  both  the 
male  and  the  female  line,)  married  a  Miss  Hughes,  wlio, 
after  having  four  or  five  sif»gle  hirihs,  was  delivered  of  t/tre^ 
children  at  one  birth,  Hughes,  a  brother  of  this  last  Boyi'i's 
wife,  married  Boj'^er's  sister,  who,  after  having  three  or  four 
single  births  in  as"  many  years,  had  twins,  on  account  of 
which  Hughes  left  her,  and  lived  clandestinely  with  another 
woman,  by  whom  he  soon  after  had  three  children  at  one 
birth.'' 

Verily,  these  Htighes  and  Boyers  fulfil  the  first  command- 
ment in  rhe  Bible,  "  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,"  with  a  vengeance.  Can  it  be  that  the  marriage 
of  two  families,  each  of  which  are  accustomed  to  have  twins, 
causes  the  birth  of /n/3/t^5? 

Blundell  says  that  a  lady  related  to  one  of  bis  pupils,  had 
/bf/r  children  at'  one  birth,  and   that  three  of  the  sisters  of 
thi^  profific  Woman.'  had  either  twhis  or  triples.     Dr.  K.  also   , 
states,  that  having  twins  descends  ii)  his  own   family,  and 
mentions  some  other  cases.    But  facts  of  this  class  are  too 
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abundant  to  require  specification;  for  almost  or  quite  all 
parents  who  have  twins,  will  be  found  to  inherit  this  predis- 
position from  their  parents,  one  or  both  ;  or  else  to  be  rehUed 
to  those  that  have  tvvins. 

Those  who  belong  to  large  families,  generally  have  large 
ff^miiies,  unless  the  other  parent  is  feeble;  and  those  who 
belong  to  small  families,  to  have  small  families,  unless  the 
other  parent  be  from  a  large  family,  and  be  the  more  power- 
ful.- Whole  families,  in.  all  their  branches,  will  be  found  to 
have  just  about  the  same  number  of  children  with  their  an- 
cestors and  relatives. 

The  incestuous  propensity  seems  to  be  hereditary.  A 
father  in  Portland,  Me.."^  committed  incest  with  his  own 
daughter.  Her  son  committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and 
the  product  of  this  double  incest,  was  the  lad  who,  at  tbirteeu 
years  old,  was  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  tying  up  another 
boy  and  emasculating  him.  John  Neal,  the  phrenologist, 
writer,  and  lecturer,,  was  called  on  to  examine  his  head  be« 
fore  the  jury,  and  found  prodigious  Destructiveness.  The 
result  in  regard  to  Amativencss,  I  have  not  learned.  Can  it 
be' that  incest  tends,  like  marrying  cousins,  (a  point  hereafter 
to  be  presented,)  to  degenerate  and  vitiate  the  race,  and  that 
therefore  the  Bible  forbids  it  7  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
will  be  found  to  be  eminently  pAi/o^opAica/,  and  to  embody 
many  of  the  great  physiological  laws  of  our  being. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  transmission  of  the  other  social  or- 
ga^is,  may  perhaps  be  appended  to  this  section  with  as  much 
propriety  as  inserted  in  a  separate  one. 

I  know  a  little  girl  who  is  exceedingly  fond  of  a  kitten. 
No:hing  delights  her  more  than  to  play  with  one,  or  gives 
her  more  pain  than  taking  it  from  her.  Neither  father  nor 
mother  likes  a  cat;  but  the  maternal  grand  mother  of  ibe 
child  was  passionately  fond  of  cats,  would  take  tiiem  to  bed 
with  her,  and  was  almost  cat-crazy.    The  child  takes  after 

*  Thill  Ikct  is  rtnteil  by  our  friend  and  agent,  Wm.  C.  Harding^  th* 
phreiiutogiHt,  wlio  is  kcturiny  with  much  succen  in  l|f mine.  Will  Mr.  fL 
•end  Mich  other  fnctii  on  hereditary  descent  as  he  nrmy  chance  to  obeerve^ 
and  empecially  relative  to  the  F.  fHRiily  hereafter  to  be  oientioned. 
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its  mother  in  it8  form  of  head  and  expression  of  countenance, 
and  the  child's  mother  takes  after  her  mother ;  so  that  the 
child  resembles  that  grand  parent  from  whom  she  inherits  the 
cat  loving  propensity — a  law  which  will  be  found  illustrated 
by  facts  scattered  throughout  the  work.  This  case  is  cited, 
not  because  of  its  intrinsic  iitiportance,  but  to  illustrate  the  < 
minuteness  of  this  law  of  transmission. 

Another  sister  of  this  girl,  loves  a  cat  extremely,  yet  takes  ' 
after  its  paternal  grand  father  in  its  phrenological  develop- 
ments, yet  it  derives  its  excessive  sensitiveness  from  its 
mother,  who  inherited  it  from  her  mother — a  fact  at  first 
sight  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  just  name(jl,  yet  the  child 
derived  its  extreme  sensitiveness  from  its  maternal. grand 
mother,  from  whom  also  she  inherited  her  extreme  love  for 
cats.  The  child  does  not  strictly  take  after*  either  parent, 
btit  takes  a  portion  of  both  its  physical  and  mental  qualities 
from  both  parents. 

I  wish  here  to"b«  understood  as  maintaining  that  "children 
inherit  not  only  particular  organs  frdm  their  parents,  but  also 
the  particular  direction  of  those  organs — not  only  large  and 
small  Philoprogcnitiveness,  but  also  love  of  the  j^^^tiatlar 
thing  on  which  the  organ  in  the  parent  fastened ;  of  which 
stfll  farther  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  The  children- 
of  Israel  had  a  strong  passion  for  feeding  cattle,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  doubtless  was  inherited  from  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all  of  whom,  including  Lot,  Laban,  and 
Esau,  not  only  derived  their  entire  sustenance  therefrom,  but 
seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  it,  and  also  to  be  emi- 
nently skilful.  ' 

The  love  of  the  Swiss,  the  Welch,  and  the  Highland 
Scotch  for  their  native  hills,  and  the  home  sickness  so  com- 
mon to  the  Swiss  who  leave  their  country,  is  doubtless  in 
part  hereditary. 

Whole  families,  for  generations,  will  be  found  to  be  affee- 
tianate^  fond  of  one  another,  of  home,  and  highly  domestic ;  and 
other  families  are  wanting  in  this  quality.  Doubtless  this  is 
in  part  owing  to  its  want  of  culture,  and  yet  this  very  want 
of  culture,  grows  in  part  out  of  the  canstitutional  feebleness  of 
this  faculty.    Facts  touching  the  transmission  of  these  social 
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faculties  are  so  nommou,  80  xoultifarious,  wherever  we  make 
observation,  that  isolated  illustrations  are  not  necessary. 
And  one  of  the  very  best  guarantees  of  affection  in  a  daugh- 
ter, is  aifer!tion  on  the  part  of  her  motlier^  especially  if  she  re- 
semble that  mother. 

It  may  be  as  proper  to  remark  here  as  any  where,  that 
one  evidence  that  a  man  resembles  his  mother  rather  than 
his  father,  consists  in  an  unusual  development  of  his  social 
organs.  In  woman,  these  organs  are  much  larger  than  in 
man ;  and  that  soti  who  takes  after  his  mother,  will  have 
these  organs  larger  than  they  are  usually  found  in  men ;  and 
when  thus  unusually  large,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  resembles  his 
mother,  rather  than  his  father,  in  whom  they  are  less.  Of 
course  exceptions  occur  to  this  rule ;  for  the  father  may  take 
after  his  mother,  and  the  mother  after  her  fatfiei\  so  that  the 
husband  may  have  thetn  the  largest,  and  the  son  have  them 
large,»and  yet  take  after  his  father,  or  rather,  after  h\s  gritnd 
mothun  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  above  sign  holds  good, 
and  will  tell  whether  a  son  takes  after  his  mother  or  father. 

Self- Esteem  and  Firmness  are  most  conspicuous  in  males: 
and  if  a  daughter  have  a.high  head  in  the  crown,  which 
indicates  a  large  development  of  these  organs,  she  will  gen- 
erally be  found  to  resemble  her  father  instead  of  her  moUier. 
So  a  largo  development  of  Causality,  Constructiveness,  and 
Calculation,  especially  the  latter,  in  a  daughter,  shows  that 
she  takes  after  her  father,  the^e  organs  being  more  fully 
developed  in  man  than  in  woman. 

Guided  by  these  and  some  other  similar  signs,  I  rarely  fail 
to  tell  which  parent  persons  resemble,  provided  they  resemble 
either,  and  thereby  the  age'oi  the  parent  or  grand  parent 
whom  they  resemble,  or  the  diseases!  to  which  they  ars 
liable — which  parent,  if  either,  died  of  consumption,  and, 
consequently,  whether  they  are  liable  to  it ;  and  also  what 
were  the  leading  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  of  this 
parent,  and  other  predictions  depending  on  this  resem* 
blance. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THB  I^ROniNSITIES  HEREDITAAY. 

In  central  Pennsylvania,  there  lived  two  brothers,  named 

Mc ,  who  were  renowned  for  their   fighting  propensiiy  ; 

Gombativeoess  and  Destriictiveaess  being  powerful  and  ac- 
tive. In  addition  to  their  fighting  propensity,  they  were 
very  strong,  able-bodied  men,  and  eclipsed  all  rivals  in  those 
parts,  in  wrestling,  hopping,  lifting,  &c.  A  daughter  of  one 
of  them,  a  large,  fine-looking,  energetic,  stern,  commanding 

woman,  married  a  Mr.  P ,  and  became  the  mother  of  two 

sons>,  both  of  whom,  though  peaceable,  excellent  men,  pos* 
sessQd  great  physical  strength,  and  the  combustibility  of 
their  maternal  grand  father.  If  a  man  ofifered  them  an 
insult,  either  of  them  would  knock  him  down  instantly,  and 
by  the  time  the  insulting  word  was  uttered.  A  son  of  one 
of  them,  in  whom  Combaliveness,  Destructiveness,  Firm- 
ness, and  Self-Esteem  were  very  large,  was  denied  some 
gratification  by  his  father,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  be- 
came enraged,  swore  terribly,  and,  coming  into  the  house 
with  all  the  fierceness  imaginable,  he  caught  hold  of  a  chair^ 
mnd,  slamming  it  down  spitefully  upon  the  fioor,  exclaimed, 
"I  can  tear  the  house  down,  and  will  do  it.''  His  temper, 
when  once  roused,  was  most  outrageous  and  ungovernable. 
In  looks,  color  of  hair,  form  of  body,  and  phrenplogical 
developments,  he  resembled  his  father,  and  he  his  mother, 
and  she  her  father. 

The  two  brothers  were  remarkable  for  their  personal 
courage,  and  their  self-ppssession  in  times  of  danger.  The 
daughter,  also,  was  as  eminently  courageous  as  her  sons,  and 
the  grand  son  mentioned  above,  literally  feared  nothing. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  this  combative  family  married 
a  woman  who  belonged  to  a  very  mild  and  sweet-disposi- 
tioned  family.    Of  their  children,  one  daughter  had  the  de- 
velopments of  her  father,  and  was  stern,  resolute,  and  vio« 
39 
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lent-tempered,  while  another  had  the  Diildness  and  sweetness 
of  the. mother,  along  with  her  phrenoloffical  devdopmenis^ 
inchiding  small  Hope,  and  a  melancholy  cast  of  mind. 

Both  the  parents  of  Nero  possessed  the  revengefnl  and 
mnrderous  disposition,  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  They  were  monsters  in  depravity,  and 
their  son  was  a  fiend. 

The  mother  of  Byron  was  a  most  violent-tempered  woman, 
and  her  son  was  the  lawful  heir  of  such  a  patrimony.  The 
particulars  of  this  case  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  bnf, 
as  they  are  recorded  elsewhere,  we  will  not  swell  our  psges 
by  their  transfer,  our  object  being,  mainly,  to  €uid  new  facts, 
not  to  compile  those  already  before  the  public. 

But  is  there  any  need  of  multiplying  cases  of  this  kind  1 
Who  does  not  know  that  ill-tempered  parents  have  ilMen^- 
pered  children,  and  that  the  children  of  mild,  sweet-disposi- 
tioned  parents  are  like  their  parents?  Who  docs  not  know, 
that  when  both  parents  are  revengeful  or  fiery  in  their  anger, 
the  children  are  more  combustible  than  either  parents  1  and 
that  those  children,  one  of  whose  parents  is  mild  and  the 
other  spirited,  are  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  pa- 
rent they  resemble  ?    ' 

There  are,  however,  some  modifications  of  this  law ;  such, 
especially,  as  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  of  diiBferent  children.  In  Canada,  in  1840,  I 
noticed  many  children  in  whom  Destructiveness  was  im- 
mense— larger,  by  far,  than  this  organ  in  either  parent. 

Thus,  a  child  of  Mr.  S ,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 

Upper  Canada,  living  at  Toronto,  had  one  of  the  largest  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  that  1  ever  saw  in  a  human  being, 
together  with  a  most  splendid  intellect.  The  child  was  bora 
during  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  in  quelling  which,  its  father 
took  the  most  active  part,  he  being  the  commander  of  the 
military  forces.  His  house  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents, 
and  the  lives  of  all  were  threatened — circumstances  calcula- 
ted to  arouse  all  the  energies  of  large  Destructiveness  in  the 
parents  to  their  highest  pitch  of  inflamed  action,  ready,  in 
this  state,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  o&pring.    The  boy  re- 
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aembled  his  mother.  Cautiousness  was  also  very  large  in 
the  child,  and  the  Cautiousness  of  the  mother  was  more  than 
once  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  fear  of  ^nmediate 
death. 

A  son  of  Major  Mo — x^,  who  was  second  in  command  in' 
the  expedition  against  the  Caroline,  and  who  had  his  hand 
shot  off  in  boarding  her,  after  having  laid  open  the  head  of 
one  of  her  men  with  his  broadrsword,  had  this  organ  very 
large  and  very  active,  beyond  anything  I  have  seen  before  or 
since,  except  in  the.  last  one  fiamed,  and  along  with  it  the' 
most  violent,  inflammable  temper  imaginable.  He  was  born 
some  ten  or  eleven  months  after  that  expedition,  and  was  be- 
gotten, of  course,  while  this  organ  was  in  most  powerful  ex- 
ercise, in  the  father,  if  not  in  the  mother.  Nor  is  there  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  children  born  during  war,  are  far  more 
eombative  and  destructive  than  those  born  during  peace* 
But,  though  this  is  not  departing  from  the  present  subject^ 
it  is  encroaching  upon  the  subject  matter  of  a  chapter  c>n  the 
conditions  of  parents  while  becoming  parents,  as  influencing 
the  future  characters  of  their  children. 

In  passing,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  authors  of  the  attempted  revolutiou 
in  Canada,  were,  almost  without  exception,  the  ^ons  Mwi 
grand  sons^  (especially  the  latter,)  of  the  American  torya 
who  were  banished  from  this  country  on  the  successful 
termination  of  our  struggle,  and  settled  all  through  Canada^ 
on  600  acre  lots,  given  by  the  British  government  to  eacfai 
banished  tory,  as  a  reward  for  opposing  this  revolution. 
True,  they  sided  with  the  English  govem^^ent,  but  still, 
they  could  hardly  have  lived  in  this  country  previous  to,  and 
during  that  great  moral  struggle,  without  catching  some  of 
its  spirit,  and  were  opposed,  probably  not  to  liberty  itself,  bul 
to  the  men  and  measures  of  the  war.  They  would  certainly 
be  supposed  to  possess  more  of  the  American  feeling,  than, 
those  who  had  always  remained  submissive  to  the  British 
government,  which  the  successful  issue  of  that  struggle  was 
calculated  to  augment.    This  spirit  they  transmitted  to  thew 
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children,  "and  they  again  to  theirs,"  and  the  result  was,  this 
struggle  for  the-  independence  of  Canada.* 

Let  nol  the  reader  suppose  that  I  attribute  all  of  the  re- 
sults above  stated,  to  parental  influences.  On  the  other 
hand,  parents  who  have  violent  tempers,  not  only  imparl 
large  organs  and  strong  faculties  of  Combativenesss  and  De- 
structiveness  to  their  children,  but  they  also  re-augment  the 
power  of  these  faculties  daily  by  scolding  and  punishing 
them,  and  by  keeping,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  these  faculties 
in  a  fevered  state.  It  is  not  all  parentage ;  it  is  not  all  edu- 
cation. Infants^  at  first,  have  a  phrenological  organization 
analogous  to  those  of  their  parents — have  large  or  small 
Combativehess,  Secreliveness,  Destructiveness,  Alimentive- 
ness,  or  Acquisitiveness,  according  td  the  size  of  these  organs 
in  their  parents.  To  this  result  1  have  been  driven,  by  ex- 
amining the  heads  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  parents 
and  their  children,  in  the  families  into  which  I  am  daily 
called  to  practise  my  profession — one  of  the  very  best  oppor- 
tunities in  the  world  for  observing  this  point.  Nor  have  I 
the  least  doubt,  but  that  following  me  into  families  but  for  a 
single  week,  will  convince  any  observing  or  reflecting  mind 
of  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions. 

Again,  the  appetites  of  children  are  as  those  of  their  pa- 
rents, Franklin,  in  mentioning  the  pecuharities  of  hfs  pa- 
rents, describes  h\s  father  as  almost  destitute  of  Alimentive- 
ness,  that  is,  as  appearing  unconscious  of  the  kinds  of  food 
on  the  table,  and  indifferent  to  what  kinds,  and  as  eatings 
mainly  from  necessity,  or,  at  least,  with  but  little  appetite  or 
relish.  His  description,  in  this  respect,  shows,  as  clearly  as 
any  thing  can  show,  that  his  father  had  small  Alimentiveness. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that /rom  this  inattention  of  his  fa- 
ther to  food,  he,  also,  cared  little  what  he  ate.  His  mentioD 
of  the  fact  that  his  appetite  was  feeble,  (in  illustration  of 

*  It  should  be  added,  that  the  original  desi^  of  the  originators  of  that 
Mruggle,  WM  not  a  resort  to  mpins,  hut  the  exreneion  of  their  rights  by  |i»> 
iMotifl  and  votflfti  But  a  fevr  reck  lets  tiHrilii  taking  mAvnmm§B^  of  tbm 
popular  excitement,  in  order  to  distringtiinh  chemselveB,  took  up  amusand 
caused  the  defeat  of  a  needed  reform  that  bud  liegun  properly,  and  io  thm 
spirit  of  peace. 
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which,  his  story  of  the  two  rolls  of  baker's  bread  under  his 
arm,  while  reconnoitring  Philadelphia,  is  in  point,)  is  all  we 
wish,  we  being  able  to  account  for  it  quite  at  satisfactorily 
by  ascribing  it  to  parentage,  as  he,  by  attributing  it  to  a 
habU  implanted  by  his  father — the  absence  of  appetUe  in  bathj 
being  all  that  concerns  us. 

Whole  families,  again,  in  all  their  branches,  are  good  Iiv« 
ers.  A  strong  appetite^  for  plain  food,  however,  appertains 
to  every  branch  of  the  Fowler  family,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  either  backward,  or  in  the  various  branches 
descended  from  the  Jonathan  Fowler  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

Every  member  of  that  S family,  subject  to  derange- 
ment, mentioned  in  chapter  v.,  loves  good  things,  and  though 
most  of  them  are  very  fond  of  money,  and  most  saving  and 
economical,  yet,  th^y  pay  out  money  freely  for  eatables,  and 
always  set  a  table  loaded  down  with  good  things,  besides, 
their  female  members.being  excellent  cooks. 

And  not  only'^does  a  strong  or  a  weak  appetite  descend  in 
families,  but  an  appetite  {or  particular  kinds  of  food  is  also 
hereditary.  Thus,  if  the  parents  be  fond  of  fruit,  or  pota- 
toes, or  peppers,  or  pickles,  or  oysters,  or  meat,  or  any  par- 
ticular dish,  the  children  will  generally  inherit  an  appetite 
for  the  same  dish.  Two  of  the  children  mentioned  above  as 
inheriting  a  passion  for  cats,  and  also  extreme  nervousness, 
from  a  maternal  grand  mother,  inherited  also  from  her  a  love 
of  roasted  potatoes,  both  grand  mother  and  grand  daughter 
preferring  to  make  entire  meals,  day  after  day,  on  roast  po- 
tatoes and  butter  alone,  and  preferring  this  diet  to  all  others. 
Hence,  if  the  appetite  of  the  father  fastens  upon  or  rejects 
oysters,  or  ardent  spirits,  butter,  &c.,  that  of  the  son  will  fas- 
ten upon  or  reject  the  same  articles,  and  induce  the  conse# 
qucnces.  The  father  of  Dr.  Kimball,  of  Sackett's  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  could  never  endure  the  taste  or  smell  of  butter;  and 
his  son,  though  a  merchant,  will  never  keep  butter  in  bis 
store,  solely  on  account  of  the  disgust  he  instinctively  feels 
towards  it,  preferring  to  forego  the  loss  of  both  profits  and 
customers,  rather  than  have  it  about  him ;  nor  can  he  sit  at 
39* 
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Longing  of  molhen.        lutempf^rance  hereditary.        The  D.  family.       D  F. 

the  table  oh  which  it  is,  unless  it  is  of  the  purest,  sweetest 
kind. 

Edmund  Bridges,  of  Prattsburg,  could  never  endure 
cheese,  and  not  even  bread  cut  with  a  knife  with  which 
cheese  had  been  cut  without  its  being  washed;  but  whether 
it  was  hereditary,  I  know  not.  Let  each  reader  observe 
particulars  for  himself.  ^ 

Analogous  to  this  doctrine,  and  directly  calculated  to  prove 
it  incontestibly,  is  an  appetite  in  children  for  certain  things 
after  which  the  mother  longed  during  pregnancy,  but,  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  facts  of  this  cast  will  be  presented 
hereafter,  as  well  as  directions  in  regard  to  it. 

In  harmony  with  the  foregoing  principle,  an  appetite  for 
alcoholic  drinks  will  be  found  to  be  hereditary,  and  especially 
to  descend  iu  the  line  of  the  mother.  But  it  often  descends 
in  that  of  the  father. 

Three  brothers,  by  the  name  of  D ,  emigrated  to  ihis 

country  with  William  Penn,  and  settled  at  Chester,  Pa., 
whose  descendants  spread  throughout  the  western  pan  of 
that  state.  They  were  a  remarkably  sober,  honest,  indnsni- 
ous,  temperate  family,  in  all  their  branches  except  one,  into 
which  intemperance  was  introduced  by  the  marriage  of  one 
of  the  descendants  with  the  daughter  of  a  highly  inSnenrial 
member  of  the  senate  of  that  state,  who,  though  he  did  not 
become  a  sot,  yet  wo:ild  have  Jiis  wine  after  dinner,  and 
^rink  till  he  felt  pretty  well.  He  also  treated  his  friends 
freely.  This  daughter  was  not  known  to  love  liquor,  bnt,  nf 
six  children,  every  one,  a  daughter  included,  became  com- 
mon drunkards.  Nearly  every  child  of  these  six  also  be- 
came drunkards  of  the  lowest  cast,  and  so  did  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  children,  though  some  of  them  were  snatched 
as  brands  from  the  burning,  by  the  temperance  reform.  And 
even  the  descendants  of  the  sixth  generation,  thongh  chil- 
dren, love  the  *'critter,**  some  of  whom  were  brought  up  in 
families  where  no  liquor  was  drank,  except  with  medicine. 
Still,  the  temperance  reform  will  probably  save  many  of 
them. 

D.  P ,  whose  name,  were  it  given,  would  be  recog- 
nized throughout  the  land,  especially  in  the  religious  world, 
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A  partial  idiot.        Child  of  Mrs.  R.        Permanent  longings  rtSemMe  appetite. 

though  Causality  and  Conscientiousness  are  immense,  inher- 
ited, I  think  from  his  father,  a  love  of  spirituous  liquors,  to 
which  he  yielded  till  he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  when 
he  came  to  a  firm  resolve  never  to  taste  another  drop  again, 
and  his  adhering  to  this  resolution  has  saved  him,  while  his 
talents  have  rendered  him  distinguished. 

In  Westchester,  Pa.,  in  May,  1840,  I  saw  a  man  whose  in- 
tellect was  every  way  inferior,  and  who  had  been  addicted  to 
drinking,  ever  since  boyhood.  His  mother,  whenever  she 
could,  by  any  means  in  her  power,  raise  money  sufficient, 
would  get  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  liquor,  lie  down  by  it,  and 
keep  beastly  drunk  till  it  was  gone.  Every  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  one  alluded  to  above  included,  evinced  this  liquor- 
loving  propensity,  even  in  their  cradles.  One  of  them  mar- 
ried a  tavern-keeper  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  seldom  in  a 
state  fit  to  see  company,  and  was  more  or  less  intoxica- 
ted most  of  her  time — a  truly  besotted  woman.  One  of  the 
sons  of  another  daughter  was  taken,  when  a  boy,  to  live  -in 
a  Quaker  family,  in  which  no  spirits  were  kept,  and  yet  he 
evinced  a  hankering  after  it. 

The  following  case  occurred  at  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  the  na- 
tive town  of  the  author.  Mrs.  K.,  who  loved  liquor,  and 
would  have  her  sprees,  wanted,  while  pregnant,  a  particular 
kind  of  spirituous  liquor,  which  she  could  not  obtain.  Her 
child  cried  the  first  six  weeks  almost  continually,  and,  as ' 
if  in  perfect  misery ;  and  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  it 
gave  relief.  At  length,  by  some  means,  the  kind  of  liquor 
afte^  which  its  mother  had  longed,  was  given  it,  and  it 
clutched  it  most  eagerly,  and  swallowed  it  with  the  utmost 
greediness,  and  drank  off  half  a  pint^  not  only  without  in- 
jury, but  with  great  benefit.  From  being  a  most  miserable 
object,  it  became  healthy,  and  stopped  its  incessant  crying; 

Not  a  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  longings 
of  the  mother  will  cause  longings  for  the  same  thing  in  the 
child.  Now,  in  what  consists  the  material  difference  be- 
tween the  transmission  of  ungratified  longings,  and  of  a  per- 
manent appetite  for  a  given  thing?  Simply  in  the  permanency 
of  the  desire  in  the  parent,  and  of  the  impression  left  on  the 
child ;  for,  if  a  mother's  appetite  be  strong  for  particular 
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thiugs,  she  will,  of  course,  desire  these  things  at  times  when 
slie  cannot  indulge  this  appetite  instantly.  That  is,  she  will 
have  an  habitual  longing. 

True,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  fatheri  bnt  they 
prove  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  appetite,  and,  since 
other  qualities  are  transmitted  by  the  father,  why  not  this 
faculty  ?  Still,  I  believe  drunkenness  in  the  mother  to  be 
more  detrimental  to  the  children,  and  more  likely  to  be  trans- 
mitted, than  in  the  father. 

Another  thing.  The  tone,  castj  and  character  of  the  feel- 
ings and  intellect  of  children,  are  altered  and  influenced  by 
drinking  habits  in  parents.  They  are  more  gross  and  ani- 
mal in  all  their  actions  and  associations,  and  less  intellectual 
and  moral.  Teachers  have  uniformly  replied  to  my  ques- 
tions, whether  they  observed  any  difference  in  the  minds  and 
scholarship  of  the  children  of  drunken  parents^  compared 
with  those  of  temperate  parents,  that  they  found  the  fomer 
worse  to  manage,  and  less  inclined  to  study^  as  well  as  more 
difficult  to  be  taught,  than  the  latter.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  but  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  gre^t  law  of 
physiology,  demonstrated  in  my  work  on  Temperaoee,  that 
all  alcoholics  stimulate  the  animal  propensities  more,  rela- 
tively, than  the  moral  sentiments.  By  rendering  the  parents 
more  gross  and  sensual,  it  naturally  stamps  an  animal  im- 
press on  their  offspring,  and  the  more  so,  because  usnally 
begotten  while  the  parent  is  in  liquor. 

True,  the  superior  virtues  of  the  temperate  parent  may 
prevent  the  children  from  forming  intemperate  habits,  and 
though  they  may  possibly  escape  destruction,  yet,  this  de- 
praved appetite,  this  liquor-loving  stream,  is  almost  sure  to 
flow  on  to  generations  yet  unborn,  widening  and  deepening 
as  it  progresses,  either  breaking  out  here,  and  there,  aad 
yonder,  or  else  sweeping  their  name  and  race  frojm  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Is  not  this  a  most  powerful  motive  to  young 
ladies  promptly  to  refuse  the  a.ddresses  of  those  young  men 
who  drink  a  drop  of  any  kind  of  stimulants?  Every  young 
woman  who  marries  even  an  occasional  stimulator,  is  in  im- 
minent danger,  aye,  almost  sure,  of  losing  the  afiiectioos  of 
her  first,  her  only  love,  past  all  recovery,  and  following  Max 
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to  an  -early  and  a  most  bitter  grave ;  and  also  of  seeing  her 
sons,  otherwise  her  comfort  and  support,  become  her  broken 
leed.  her  .deepest  disgrace,  redoubling  the  indescribable 
miseries  of  having  a  drunken  husband,  in  the  still  deeper 
miseries  of  having  besotted  children.  Parents  cannot  be  loo 
careful  as  to  what  appetites  they  indulge ;  for,  they  are  sow- 
ing seed  in  a  susceptible  soil,  from  which  those  they  most 
love,  will  reap  prolific  crops  of  health  and  happiness,  or  of 
vice  and  misery. 

An  inordinate  love  of  money,  and  also  the  comparative 
absence  of  this  faculty,  will  be  found  to  be  hereditary. 
There  were  two  brothers,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
"Westchester,  Pa.,  both  of  whom  loved  money  to  excess,  and 
one  of  them  so  much  so,  that  he  refused  to  marry,  because 
of  the  expense  attendant  upon  having  a  family.  When  he 
became  old  and  infirm,  to  save  expense,  he  lived  mostly  on 
ginger-bread,  which  he  kepi  locked  up  in  a  cupboard,  the 
key  of  wfiich  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  even  when  he  was 
extremely  feeble  and  about  to  die,  lest  any  one  should  get  to  it 
and  eat. 

His  brother  married,  but  kept  his  family  on  the  closest 
fare  possible,  and  amassed  property  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  yet,  when  he  became  too  old 
to  do  business,  he  would  go  about  unfinished  houses  and 
pick  up  all  the  nails  and'  pieces  of  iron,  &c.,  that  he  could 
find,  and  carry  them  home. 

His  son,  a  farmer,  had  some  cattle  that  strayed  away  into 
the  yard  of  a  neighbor,  (perhaps  because  they  were  not  fed 
overmuch,)  some  three  miles  off,  who,  not  knowing  to  whom 
they  belonged,  weighed  out  the  hay  given  them,  and  charged 
the  usual  price  of  hay  by  the  ton.  Their  acquisitive  owner, 
finding  out  where  they  were,  went  and  took  them  away,  but 
absolutely  refused  to  pay  even  the  price  of  the  hay  they  ate, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them.  Many 
other  similar  samples  of  his  meanness,  were  related  of  him; 
and  the  whole  family,  for  th.ree  generations,  were  noted  for  a 
mean,  miserly,  penurious  spirit.  1  examined  the  head  of  a 
son  of  the  last  one  mentioned,  and  found  his  head  short  and 
wide,  very  thick  through  at  Acquisitiveness,  and  wanting 
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in  Sclf-Bsteem — an  organization  that   always  accompanies 
pennriousness.  , 

The  present  generation,  however,  are  spending  freely  the 
wealth  hoarded  up  by  their  ancestors.  The  reason  is  proba- 
bly this,  and  will  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  children  are 
often  so  prodigal,  when  their  ancestors  have  been  so  pru- 
dent:  First,  they  took  to  drinking;  and  this  will  roake  way 
with  almost  any  property,  however  large.  Secondly,  though 
the  children  of  those  who  love  and  amass  wealth,  are  apt  to 
inherit  this  faculty  fully  developed,  yet,  having  every  thing 
furnished  to  Clieir  hands,  and  not  being  compelled  to  eara  a 
living,  and  hence,  not  having  occasion  to  cultivate  this  facul- 
ty, it  becomes  less  and  less  active,  while  the  gratification, 
and  thus,  stimulation,  afforded  to  the  other  faculties,  causes' 
them  to  make  frequent  and  large  demands  on  Acquisitive- 
ness, 80  that  they  overpower  it,  and  it  thus  becomes  weak  in 
them,  and  still  weaker  in  their  children,  while  the  organs 
that  lead  to  extravagance,  become  large;  and  this  organisa- 
tion is  transmitted  to  their  children,  which  causes  them  to 
be  extravagant,  and  to  squander  the  earnings  of  their  ances* 
tors. 

Perhaps  the  history  of  Patty  Cannon  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate here,  though  it  would  have  been  quite  as  appropriate 
under  Che  head  of  Destructiveness.*  The  father  of  Patty 
Gannon  became  outraged  with  a  neighbor,  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  in  a  matter  of  property — Something,  I  thiuk,  re- 
lating to  a  store — and,  going  into  a  shop  where  his  enemy 
was  at  work,  picked  up  a  scantling  and  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  killed  him,  for  which  he  was  executed. 

A  brother  of  Patty  (-annon,  and  son  of  this  murderer,  stole 
a  staiiion,  which  the  laws  then  in  vogue  punished  by  deaths 
and  tie  too  was  executed.     He  was,  every  way,  a  bad  maa. 

The  mother  of  Patty  was  a  large,  heavy,  fleshy,  clever 
woman,  but  was  said  to  be  unduly  fond  of  the  other  sex,  and 
both  Patty  Cannon  and  her  sister  Betsey,  (whose  skulls  maf 
be  seen  in  the  author's  collection,)  inherited  both  the  destruc- 
tive propensity  of  their  father,  and  the  sexual  passion  o( 

*dee  «Q  accouut  of  her  in  the  Pbrenalogical  .Almaoao  fi^  194Av 
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their  mother.  Betsey  was  one  of  the  roost  foul-mouthed, 
profane,  nolent-tempered,  revengeful,  and  implacable  of 
women,  and  yet,  handsome  and  witty.  She  married,  but 
was  openly  and  habitually  untrue  to  her  husband,  and  guilty 
of  depravity  in  almost  every  form,  though  she  was  not  known 
to  have  committed  murder.  But  her  tongue  was  considered' 
the  most  bitter  and  caustic  imaginable,  and  gave  her  notorie- 
ty all  through  that  region.  Amativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness  are  very  large,  and  also  that  part  of  Acquisitiveness 
that  acquires  property. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  either  Betsey  or  Patty,  was 
recently  tried  in  Delaware  for  some  offence  against  the  laws, 
I  think  it  was  an  accusation  for  murder. 

But  the  most  notorious  of  this  notorious  family,  was  Patty 
Cannon  herself  With  the  shedding  of  human  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  robbery,  she  was  as  familiar  as  with 
her  alphabet.  She  engaged  and  held  in  subjection  a  gang  of 
men,  for  the* sole /ii^/Tto^  of  committing  robbery  and  murder, 
and  employed  her  Amativeness  as  a  decoy-dnck  to  bring 
victims  within  her  reach.  A  more  desperate  robber  or  mur- 
derer, or  one  who  overawed  the  public  authorities  so  effectu- 
ally and  so  lon^,  probably  never  existed.  Her  insatiable 
Acquisitiveness  led  her  to  fit  out  a  kidnapping  vessel,  for  the 
purpose  of  decoying  free  negroes  on  board,  and  transporting 
them  to  the  South  and  selling  them,  in  which  she  killed 
,  many  infants,  to  prevent  their  exposing  her  by  crying,  and 
many  adults  that  were  too  infirm  to  bring  the  price  of  their 
transportation.    She  committed  suicide  in  prison. 

The  organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructiveness,  and 
Secretiveness,  and  Amativeness,  are  very  large,  the  whole 
animal  region  large,  the  moral  wanting,  and  the  intellectual 
large. 

Joshua  Coflin  relates  the  following  : 
"  George  Little,"  (the  one  mentioned  in  chap,  iii.,  sec.  3,) 
"  emigrated  from  London  to  Newbury,  in  1640.  He  was 
noted  for  great  strength  of  body,  great  shrewdness  and  sa- 
gacity, a[nd  extraordinary  power  of  intellect.  He  selected 
two  of  the  best  tracts  of  land  in  Newbury,  on  one  of  which 
he  lived,  and  which  his  descendants  have  occupied  to  the 
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The  cheating  propensity  hereditary.  Capt.  G>  aod  deaecndaats. 

present  time.  In  the  town  records  of  Newbury,  may  be 
found  the  following  unique  notice  of  him.  '  Tha  selectmen 
are  to  take  care  and  see  that  George  Little  gets  no  more  land 
than  what  belongs  to  him.'  Now,  this  passion  for  acquiriog 
landed  property,  has  been  transmitted,  unimpaired,  through 
his  posterity,  to  the  present  time.  They  all  own  ImroeDse 
tracts  of  land,  and  of  the  very  best  kind.  There  is  hardlf 
any  end  to  their  possessions  in  real  estate,  and  they  were 
among  the  principal  ^  getters  up '  of  the  land  speculations  of 
1835  to  1838. 

''  But,  this  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  trait  of  character 
for  which  his  descendants  are  remarkable.  During  nearly 
two  centuries,  they  have  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  town, 
in  point  of  intellect,  though  the  present  generation  evince  a 
fiilling  off  in  this  respect,  because  their  parents  were  foolish 
enough  to  marry  cousins." 

In  relation  to  the  tra'hsmission  of  the  cheating  and  forging 
propensity,  Mr.  C.  remarks  as  follows : — **  Capt.  W.  G.,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newbury, 
a  well-educated  man,  and  possessing  fine  talents  and  much 
influence,  was  yet,  in  1676,  so  regardless  of  his  reputatiou 
and  of  moral  principle,  that  he  forged  a  military  account 
against  the  state,  in  order  to  put  money  into  his  own  pock- 
ets, though  he  had  lived  in  Newbury  about  forty  years.  He 
left  town  soon  after  his  conviction,  and  died  in  Salem,  Mass. 

**  One  of  his  descendants,  Colonel  *  Samuel  G.,  cheated  a 
soldier  out  of  his  pay,  and,  on  being  convicted,  wrote  a  most 
humble  apology  for  his  conduct,  which  is  now  on  file  in 
Boston.  Jacob  G.,  his  nephew,  I  think,  forged  a  deed  of 
land ;  and  there  are  some  of  his  descendants  now  living, 
who  inherit  and  exhibit  this  same  propensity  to  cheat  and 
deceive.  They  srengi  to  inherit  large  Acquisitiveness  and 
Secretiveness,  and  small  Conscientiousness." 

The  notorious  humbug,  Goward,  who  swells  so  largely  in 
his  advertisements,  as  being  the  greatest  teacher  that  ever 

*Tlie  ancestor's  being  a  Captain  and  the  descendant  a  Colonel,  imi^ies 
that  the  milUary  spirit  runs  in  families.  And  one's  forging  a  military  ac- 
count, and  the  other's  defrauding  a  soldier  of  bis  pay,  are  quite  analogous 
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was,  in  writing,  book*keeping,  geography,  history,  the 
languages,  drawing,  painting,  music,  vocal  and  on  the  pianoi 
harp,  flute,  lute,  guitar,  accordian,  &c.,  &%.,  through  the 
whole  round  of  sciences  and  accomplishments,  has  immense 
Approbativeness,  which,  unrestrained,  is  the  swelling,  brag* 
ging  faculty;  and  a  cousin  of  his,  from  the  land  of  steady 
habits,  whom  I  examined,  some  years  ago,  in  N.  Y.,  had  this 
organ  very  large.  Braiidreth's  parents,  one  or  both,  must 
have  had  a  young  mountain  of  Approbativeness,  judging 
from  the  organ  in  their  son. 

Ansart,  a  French  physician,  who  came  to  this  country, 
was  one  of  the  most  polished  of  men,  and  a  perfect  gentle^ 
man  in  manners  and  carriage;  his  every  action  being 
graceful,  every  motion  eleganu  His  son,  .and  a  grand 
daughter,  inherited  the  same  polish  and  elegance  of  man* 
ners. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  facts,  showing  that  each 
of  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  Approbative- 
ness, Sclf-EIsteem,  and  Firmness,  especially  the  two  last,  are 
hereditary.  Joshua  Coffin  mentions  the  descent  of  Firmness 
in  the  Pike  family,  of  which  he  says ; 

"Gen.  L.  M.  Pike,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  a  brave 
officer  in  the  last  war,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Queenston,  was  a'  descendant  of  Capt.  Pike,  who  emigrated 
to  N.  J.,  from  Newbury,  Mass.,  about  1666.  This  Capt, 
Pike  was  brave  and  intelligent,  and  noted  for  his  skill  and 
enterprise  in  the  Indian  wars.  From  John  Pike,  who  emi- 
grated to  N.  J.,  down  to  their  descendants  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  distinguished  for  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  firmness  of  purpose,  self-possession,  and  in- 
domitable courage.  Nicholas  Pike,  the  old  school-master 
and  mathematician,  and  Abner  Pike,  also  a  school-ma&ter 
and  mathematician,  now  in  Newburyport,  a  resolute,  forci* 
ble,  bold,  energetic  man,  Abner  Pike,  Esq.,  formerly  of  New- 
buryport, but  now  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  whose  *  Hymns 
to  Callimanchus '  have  been  published  in  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine, and  with  commendation,  and  which  are  really  splen- 
did specimens  of  poetry,  these,  and  many  others  are  descen- 
dants of  John  Pike.  So  marked  are  some  of  their  peculii^ri* 
40 
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ties,  (allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Pirmtiess  of  this  &miiy,) 
that  the  people  of  Newbury  call  it  ^Pikeism.'  " 

Cases  of  the  transmission  of  Self- Esteem,  in  both  its  natu- 
ral and  in  its  perverted  function,  are  numerous  and  striking. 
Washington  was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and  inspired  all 
who  beheld  him,  with  great  awe  and  deference.  His  mother 
possessed  this  quality  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  A  writer  in 
the  Lady's  Magazine  speaks  of  her  as  follows: 

'^I  was  often  there  with  George,  his  play-mate,  school- 
mate, and  young  man's  companion.  Of  the  mother  I  was 
ten  times  more  afraid,  than  I  was  of  my  own  parents.  She 
awed  me  in  the  mildest  of  her  kindness,  for  she  was  indeed 
truly  kind,  and  even  now,  when  time  has  whitened  my 
locks,  and  I  am  the  grand-parent  of  a  second  generation,  I 
could  not  behold  that  majestic  woman  without  feelings  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Whoever  has  seen  that  awe-inspiring 
air  and  manner  so  characteristic,  in  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, will  remember  the  matron  when  she  appeared  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  her  well-ordered  household,  commanding 
and  being  obeyed. 

"  In  her  person,  the  matron  was  of  the  middle  size,  finely 
formed,  her  features  pleasing,  yet  strongly  marked.  It  is 
not  the  happines's  of  the  writer  to  remember  her,  having 
only  seen  her  with  infant  eyes.  The  sister  of  the  chief,  he 
perfectly  well  remembers.  She  was  a  most  majestic  woman, 
and  so  strikingly  like  her  brother,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
frolic  to  throw  a  cloak  around  her,  and  place  a  military  hat 
upon  her  head,  and  such  was  the  perfect  resemblance,  that, 
had  she  appeared  in  her  brother's  stead,  battalions  would 
have  presented  arms,  and  senators  risen  to  do  homage  to  the 
chief.'' 

The  author  had  laid  by  for  insertion  here,  an  account  of 
the  ancestors  of  Washington,  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  possible 
to  command  it.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that  they  were  highly 
dignified  and  respected,  yet  remarkable  for  their  blandness 
and  goodness,  but  always  of  commanding  person,  and<looked 
^p  to,  as  to  a  noble  race,  a  superior  family. 

The  mother  of  Bonaparte  was  a  most  authoritative,  com' 

.  ndiog  womani  and,  beyond  question,  Bonaparte's  woa* 
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derful  power  of  commanding,  so  as  to  be  obeyed^  was  inherit* 
ed  from  this  pre-eminently  dignified  and  queenly  woman: 

I  have  seen  thoasands  of  instances,  in  which  th6  children 
of  parents  who  have  had  excessive  Approbativeness,  or  Self- 
Esteem,  or  Firmness,  or  Cautiousness,  or  Secretxveness,  or 
Acquisitiveness,  or  Alimentiveness,  or  Destructiveness,  or 
Gombativeness,  have  the  same  organ  or  organs  predominant, 
that  predominated  in  their  parents.  But  the  proof  of  our 
preceding  positions  have  been  so  full  and  positive,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  multiply  cases  on  these  paints;  they  be- 
ing established  by  what  has  preceded  them.  And  we  have 
other  matter,  more  important  than  a  statement  of  additional 
facts  on  these  points  would  be,  with  which  to  fill  out  the 
remainder  of  the  volume. 

The  remark  may  be.  as  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
perhaps,  as  in  any  other,  that  when  particular  organs  are  too 
large  in  parents,  ihey  will  be  qnite  large  enough  in  their 
children  without  being  much  excited.  And  yet,  these  are 
the  very  organs  that  are  too  active  in  the  parents,  and  there* 
fore,  liable  to  be  brought  into  habitual  action,  in  exciting 
corresponding  organs  in  their  children.  Thus,  if  the  Ap- 
probativeness of  the  mother  be  too  large,  she  is  therefore 
likely  to  dress  off  her  darling  with  rufiies,  ribbons,  cufls, 
and  gaudy  garments,  and  even  with  bustles,  corsets,  and 
padding,  so  that  it  may  be  praised  abundantly, — the  very 
thing  that  should  not  be  done,  because  this  will  increase,  by 
its  exercise,  an  organ  altogether  too* large  already.  .  On  the 
contrary,  all  stimulants  should  be  remoived  from  this  faculty. 
The  child  should  seldom  be  praised,  and  then  for  moral 
qualities  only.  If  the  child  says  or  does  things  to  attract  at-* 
tention,  or  excite  .the  laugh  of  commendation  for  its  smart* 
ness,  do  not  notice  it,  but  turn  the  subject 

So,  if  Cautionsness  be  too  large  in  the  mother,  it  will  be 
almost  certain  to  be  too  large  in  the  child,  and  then  to  be 
re«augmented  by  the  mother's  continually  cautioning  her 
phild  to  tcJee  core  of  this,  and  take  care  of  that,  and  appeal* 
iQg  to  this  faculty  to  make  it  do  this,  or  not. do  that, 
wheraaa  all  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  il* 
i|niescent|  and  to  divert  it  from  exdtemeati  that  U  may  de* 
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crease.  So,  of  appetfite,  and  all  the  otiier  propensities,  di- 
rections for  doing  which,  will  be  foiiud  in  the  i^uthor's  work 
on  \^  Phrenology  applied  to  Education  and  Self-Improve- 
ment." 


SECTION  V. 

THE    MORAL   FACULTIES   OF   CHILDREN    RESEMBLE   THOSE  OF 

THEIR  PARENTS. 

One  of  the  very  best  proofs  of  this  proposition,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  fact,  that  nearly  every  eminently  pious 
clergymen,  both  of  the  present  day  and  of  ages  past,  wil) 
be  found  to  have  had  an  eminently  pious  mother,  who,  like 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  dedicated  him  to  God  ^'from 
bis  mother's  womb."  Many  a  fountain  of  holy  emotion  has 
had  its  origin  in  a  mother's  praying  spirit,  or  in  a  father's 
devoted  piety.  Passing  those  already  on  record  in  the 
biographies  of  pious  men,  which  usually  commence  with  an 
account  of  the  piety  of  one  or  both  parents,  let  us  took  at  a 
few  cases  not  now  on  record,  yet  seen  and  known  of  all  who 
observe. 

Take  the  descendants  of  John  Rogers,  the  martyr.  I 
know  of  only  one  hotel  of  any  note,  in  which  the  good  old 
puritanical  custom  of  family  warship  is  preserved,  and  a 
blessing  asked  at  the  table,  and  that  is  in  the  Marlboro' 
Hotel,  of  Boston,  kept  by  Nathaniel  Rogers,  conducted  for 
many  years  on  strictly  temperance  principles.  These  morning 
and  evening  devotions  are  mostly  conducted  by  Mr.  Rogers 
himself,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  tenth  generation  from 
Rogers,  the  martyr.  And  nearly  every  one  of  these  ten 
descendants  have  been  -clergymen^  and  the  last  would  have 
kecome  one,  if  his  health  had  not  forbidden  it  Many  of 
tke  lateral  members  of  this  line,  all  the  way  down,  have 
also  been  clergymen,  and  there  are  many  clergymen  now 
living,  named  Rogers,  descendants  of  the-  pions  martyr* 
'  Large  Benevolende  obaracicr ices  them  all,  and  Cooscientioiia- 
Mss.aod  TenemtiiMi'ara  senevaliy  large,  and  they  are  gmer« 
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ally  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  refortn  which  character- 
ized their  renowned  ancestor.*  Like  him,  they  usualiy  have 
large  families.  i 

The  Brainard  family  are,  certainly,  not  less  remarkable 
for  their  fervent  piety,  and  glowing  philanthropy,  than  was 
their  ilinstrious  ancestor,  David  Brainard,  so  remarkable  f6r 
his  religious  humility  and  self-abasement.  Where  do  we 
find  a  stronger  manifestation  of  very  large  Veneration,  Con- 
scientiousnes,  and  Benevolence,  large  Marvellousness,  and 
small  Self-Esteem  and  Hope,  or  of  deep  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  before  God,  than  we  find  in  his  diary  7  These 
organs  were  evidently  so  large  and  active,  as  to  be  actually 
diseased ;  for  it  can  never  be  the  ofBce  of  true  religion,  to 
produce  such  mental  suffering  as  he  evidently  endured. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brainard,  pastor  of  the  church  at  the  corner  of 
Pine  and  Fourth  streets,  Philadelphia,  is  descended  from  the 
same  grand  father  from  whom  David  Brainard  descended, 
and  he  inherits  the  same  cast  of  piety — the  same  tender 
yearnings  for  the  impenitent,  and  desire  to  convert  men  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  the  same  deep  sense  of  guilt  and 
unworthiness,  and  the  same  alternating  of  ecstasy  and  re- 
ligious melancholy,  that  characterized  David  Brainard.  And 
he  has  just  such  an  organization  as  I  should  predicate  of 
David,  namely,  a  most  exquisite  temperament,  indicated  by 
the  finest  and  softest  skin  and  hair  imaginable,  a  large  head, 
which  is  high  and  long,  and  pre-eminently  moral,  and  quite 
intellectual,  with  full  Marvellousness — a  development  rarely 
found — great  Veneration,  and  prodigious  Benevolence,  Con- 
scientiousness, and  Cautiousness,  with  small  Self-Esteem  and 
Hope,  a  decidedly  good  forehead,  and  large  Approbative- 
ness.  Friendship,  and  Ideality.  He  says  he  is  exceedingly 
afiiicted  with  that  same  cast  of  religious  melancholy  which 
David  Brainard  evinces  in  his  diary,  and  that,  of  the  Brain*- 
ards  in  East  Haddom,  Conn.,  who  are  the  descendants  or 
relatives  of  this  David  Brainard,  he  knows  of  but  few  who 
are  not  similarly  afflicted. 

While  practising  Phrenology,  in  Boston,  in  July,  1843, 1 

•  For  eiamplsi  the  ex-editor  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 
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was  waited  upon  by  a  Mr.  Brainard,  then  a  patient  in  the 
Lunatiii  Asylum,  South  Boston,  in  whom  I  found  great  Con- 
scientiousness, Benevolence,  and  Veneration,  and  small  Hope 
and  Seif^Esteem,  and  who  had  been,  for  some  time,  beside 
himself,  though  not  palpably  deranged,  on  the  matter  of  re- 
^  ligion,  which  occupied  his  \vhole  mind,  night  and  day,  while 
awake.  He  commenced  studying,  to  become  a  minister. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  Rev.  gentleman  alluded  to 
above,  and  from  other  sources,  the  Brainard  family  are  now, 
and  always  have  been,  remarkable  for  their  fervent  piety, 
and  Christian  humility,  there  being  few,  if  any,  of  ihem, 
who  are  not  consistent  and  devout  Christians.  Let  the  read* 
er  inquire  of,  and  observe  the  Brainards  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  who  claim  any  connection  with  David,  and  see 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  eminently  pions,  and  have  or 
have  not  that  sombre  cast  of  religious  experience  which  he 
had,  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  result  will  go  to 
ahow  the  transmission,  not  of  the  religious  tendency^  merely, 
but  o(  particular  casts  of  it,  for  several  successive  genera* 
tions. 

Certainly  not  less  remarkable  for  the  descent  of  high- 
toned  moral  and  religious  faculties,  is  the  Edwards  family. 
Roth  the  ancestors  and  the  descendants  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  greatest  theologian  of  his  age,  or  even  of  any 
age,  devotedly  pious  as  well  as  highly  intellect-ual,  were 
preeminent  for  their  unadorned  piety,  aUd  Christian  virtues. 
The  father  of  Jonathan  was  a  clergyman,  and  noted  for 
piety  and  goodness,  and  there  is  now  extant  a  sermon  of 
hifif  of  great  merit,  on  ^'  The  Judgment.''  His  mother  was 
a  most  godly  woman ;  so  his  daughters  were  among  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  most  of  his  descciK]ants  to  this  day  are  so 
devoted  to  religious  subjects,  as  to  be  almost  ascetic,  and 
great  numbers  from  among  them,  are,  or  have  been,  clergy- 
men. Preaideni  Dwight,  a  '4ni ruing  and  a  shining  light,"  in 
both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  world,  and  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  and  celebrated  theological  writers  of  bis 
age,  waa  a  worthy  grand  son  of  so  pious  a  grand  father,  and 
many  of  his  descendants,  and  among  them,  Sereno  E.  Dwighr, 
of  New  Yafk»  hut  whose  physical  debility  doas  ooc  allow 
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faim  to  preach,  ate,  or  hare  been,  clergymen.  But,  though 
the  descendants  of  Jonathan  Edwards  might  almost  be  styled 
an  ascetic  race,  yet,  the  casf  and  tone  of  tlieir  religious  feel* 
logs,  differ  materially  from  the  cast  of  piety  peculiar  to  the 
Brainard  family,  just  mentioned.  The  latter  dwell  on  their 
sins,  and  the  awful  majesty  of  God,  like  David  Brainard ; 
but  the  Edwards  family  have  a  great  deal  of  theohgical 
piety,  are  always  poring  over  such  books  and  such  subjects, 
as  /'  Edwards  on  the  Will,"  or,  "  Edwards  on  the  AflFec- 
tions,"  combining,  like  their  illustrious  ancestor,  the  work- 
ings of  a  sound  head,  with  their  pious  effusions  of  prayer 
and  praise.  Long  may  a  race,  so  good,  and  yet  so  talented, 
remain  to  shed  a  purifying  and  elevating  moral  influence 
upon  their  fellow-beings. 

If  an  example,  much  more  general  and  extended,  and  yet, 
scarcely  less  specific,  were  needed,  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  and  especially,  of  New  England,  affords  it.  New 
England  might  properly  be  said  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
moral  sentiments.  It  was  to  escape  religious  intolerance, 
and  to  enjoy  the  uninterrupted  worship  of  God,  "under  their 
own  vine  and  fig-tree" — this  it  was  which  drove  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  which  erected  churches  in  the  wilderness,  and 
planted  the  emblem  of  the  cross  wherever  they  sojourned. 
They  were  the  most  religious  of  the  ol  J  world  who  settled 
the  new. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  in  the  parents  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  England,  what,  let  us  ask,  is  the  re- 
ligions character  of  their  offspring?  Not  only  were  all  our 
laws  aud  institutions,  though  framed  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  settlement  of  America,  framed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  the  old  Blue  Laws  of 
Connecticut  included,  but  the  same  tone  and  spirit  which 
pervaded  our  Puritan  ancestors,  Jiave  descended  almost  un- 
impaired to  the  present  day,  and  now  sit  enthroned  upon 
our  Republic.  Look  at  the  influence  of  clergymen,  and  the 
deference  paid  to  them — hardly  less  than  that  paid  by  Cath- 
olics to  their  priests.  Look  at  the  vast  hordes  that  swarm 
from  every  city,  and  hamlet,  and  dwelling,  at  the  ringing  of 
the  Sabbath  bells ;  and,  to  possess;  or,  to  counteiieit,  this  le- 
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ligious  spirit,  is  to  secure  success  4n  almost  every  department- 
of  business  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  public; 
while,  to  profess  infidelity,  is  to  stamp  a  man  with  infamy, 
however  moral  his  conduct,  and  to  ruin  most  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, if  not  to  incur  downright  persecution ;  while,  to  attend 
church,  is  time  and  money  at  compound  interest,  merely  as 
a  stroke  of  policy.*  The  English  come  nowhere  near  tlie 
Americans  in  this  respect,  not  even  with  all  the  aid  derived 
from  uniting  church  and  state.  It  does  not  enter  into,  and 
engross  the  feelings  there,  as  here,  but  is  more  formal  and 
nominal.  Nor  do  religious  vagaries,  like  those  of  Miller, 
Matthias,  and  others,  find  as  many  or  as  enthusiastic  devo- 
tees there  as  here.  Nor  are  they  altogether  foreign  to  the 
puritanical  spirit.  A  part  of  this  is  caused,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, by  education,  and  especially  by  the  early  education  of 
the  children  of  the  pilgrims;  but  this  cannot  be  the  only 
cause,  for,  then  the  heads  of  the  children  of  truly  religious 
parents,  would  not  difier  from,  those  of  others,  whereas,  they 
do  difier.  I  can  usually  tell  the  children  of  Episcopalians, 
though  brought  up  in  families  of  an  opposite  character, 
solely  by  .their  moral  developments;  and  I  am  plain  to  say, 
that  I  find  the  moral  organs  much  larger  in  the  children  of 
eminently  religious  parents,  than  in  those  whose  parents  are 
not  religious.  The  great  fact,  that  \\\e  fcrm  of  the  head^ — 
that  which  accompanies  the  moral  sentiments,  included,  is 
hereditary,  and,  with  it,  the  moral  sentiments  themselves, 
establishes  the  corresponding  fact,  that  the  relative  energy 
of  the  moral  faculties,  descends  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion,  being  gradually  augmented  or  diminished,  by  education 
aud  circumstances. 

And  the  fact  is  highly  interesting  in  itself,  and  most 
auspicious  of  good  to  ages  yet  to  come,  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  appeals  to,  and  cultivates  the  higher  moral  sen- 
timents, almost  exclusively,  and  requires  their  supremacy 
over  the  animal  propensities.     And  herein  consist  the  trae 

*Tliis  state  of  things  can  hardly  be  considered  as  favorable  to  die 
purity  and  prosperity  of  true  religion,  but  is  almost  sure  to  corrupt  the 
church,  fill  it  with  hypocrites,  and  rend«r  it  a  <*whited  sepulclire,"  still 
the /ad  is  as  stated  above. 
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oanses  of.  that  gradual  improrement  which  our  race  is  ob** 
yiously  making  in  virtue  and  intelligence.  This  religion,  so 
different,  in  its  moral  tone  and  virtuous  influence,  from  other 
religions,  has  gained  a  powerfnl  foothold  among  men,  and 
inculcates  justice  and  truths  devotion  and  ^'cl/arity,''  the 
greatest  of  Christian  virtues.  This  constant  appeal  to  the 
moral  sentiments,  enlarges  these  organs  in  parents,  and  this 
causes  an  enlargement  to  appear  in  their  children.  These 
children  receive  an  additional  enlargement  from  this  same 
religion,  and  this  re-angments  these  organs  in  their  children, 
to  be  again  re-eniarged,  and  propagated  to  generation  after 
generation.  See  the  last  page  of  sec.  4,  chap.  ii.  And  may 
the  religion  of  onr  Saviour,  in  its  spirit^  aYid  not  in  its  letter 
merely,  long  continue  to  shed  its  benign  moral  influences 
over  mankind,  and  go  on  to  exalt  and  ennoble  our  race. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  iu  this  connection,  that, 
though  the  moral  sentiments,  as  a  class,  are  larger  in  the 
English  and  American  head  than  in  most  other  nations,  as 
is  evinced  by  their  heads  being  higher  and  larger,  yet  thai 
ConsciefUkmsness  is  less  in  them  than  in  almost  any  other^ 
nation.  And,  accordingly,  in  point  of  truth  and  justice,  they 
fall  far  below  the  French,  the  Swiss,  the  Scotch,  the  honest 
German,  or  the  truth-telling  Spaniard.  This  may  have  been 
eansed  by  the  English  nation's  having  been  founded  in 
blood,  rapine,  and  injustice,  by  the  plundering  hordes  of 
Danes  and  Normans,  and  it  may  have  grown  out  of  their 
inordinate  love  of  money,  but,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the 
fact  is  indisputable,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  phreno* 
logical  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  or  to  its  manifestation, 
or  rather,  comparative  want  of  manifestation,  iu  character. 
Watch  a  Yankee,  or  he  will  fleece  yon ;  but  a  German,  a 
Spaniard,  and  even  a  Turk,  will  do  just  as  he  agrees. 

In  children,  this  organ  is  usually  larger  than  in  adults. 
In  the  lattOT,  it  is  often  wanting,  but  in  the  former,  it  is 
almost  always  large.  Though  it  differs  in  size  in  children, 
yet  1  never  knew  it  small  in  but  one  child,  under  ten  years 
of  age,  and  that  was  a  lad  who  had  been  taught^  and  even 
ctmvmanded^  to  steal,  almost  from  infancy.     He,  doubtless, 
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inherited  but  an  inferior  development  of  this  organ,  and  this 
was,  probably,  rendered  still  smaller,  by  education. 

1  found  a  very  large  development  of  Conscientiousness  in 
the  head  of  a  Mr.  Outhbert,  who  lived  on  the  eastern  shore 
,of  Md..  In  examining  him,  I  remarked  that  it  was  one  of 
thQ  largest  I  had  ever  found.  Many  anecdotes  were  related 
of  its  development  in  character,  one  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :-— 'Having  occasion  to  be  absent  from,  the  legislature 
of  Md.,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  on  business  of  his 
own,  for  two  days,  when  he  came  to  draw  his  pay,  be  found 
that  pay  for  the  two  absent  days  had  been  included.  He 
pointed  out  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  error,  to  the  clerk, 
and  wished  the  pay  for  the  two  absent  days,  to  be  deducted 
from  his  salary.  This,  the  clerk  said,  he  had  no  authority 
for  doing — that  it  was  customary  for  each  of  the  members 
(0  be  paid  for  the  whole  time  the  legislature  was  in  sessiou, 
whether  they  were  there  all  the  time  or  not,  that  the  money, 
now  that  the  check  had  been  made  out,  did  not  belong  to 
him  (the  clerk)  nor  to  the  state,  and  that,  by  not  drawing 
it,  he  would  only  derange  accounts,  &c.  In  reply  to  all  this, 
Mr*  G.  told  him  that  the  two  days  of  his  absence  were  spent 
in  his  own  private  business,  and  that  it  was  not  righi  for 
him  to  be  drawing  pay  for  time  spent  in  transacting  business 
for  himself,  and  left  the  surplus  in  the  clerk's  hands,  uncon- 
ditionally refusing  to  take  one  cent  that  he  had  not  actually 
earned.  While  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  whatever  was  right,  and  maintained 
unflinching  hostility  to  whatever  measure  he  deemed  wrong, 
nor  could  persuasion  or  threats  deter  him  from  voting  as  he 
thought  right.  Would  that  we  had  more  legislators  and 
Congress-men  of  this  honest  stamp !  At  an  auction,  for  the 
sale  of  the  effects  of  a  woman  whose  husband  had  died,  he 
bid  in  a  bedstead,  at  about  ^2,  the  real  value  of  which  was 
about  95 ;  and,  on  taking  it  away,  paid  her  its  full  value, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  he  bid  on  it"^    All  his  chiU 

*  These  illtistratioaii,  at  the  .same  tiine.thst  they  show  what  the  ma 
and  extlted  fuDction  of  this  facultyls,  like  wise  show  its  lameotshle  de« 
ficiency  in  our  day  aod, nation. 
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dren  and  grand  children  whom  I  examined,  (and  they  were 
numerous,)  and  two  brothers,  had  this  organ  very  large,  and 
were  noted  for  their  integrity  and  moral  worth.  Wonid  that 
more  of  our  parents  possessed  the  like  requisite  for  becoming 
parents. 

In  Cattawissa,  Pa.,  in  one  of  my  public  examinations,  I 
found  an  unusual  share  of  Marvellousness,  in  an  honest  and 
devotedly  pious  old  German,  of  that  place.  I  examined  the 
heads  of  some  half  a  score  of  his  children,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  his-grand  children,  and  found  in  them,  generally,  an 
unusual  share  of  this  organ.  This  case  is  rendered  the 
more  striking,  by  the  fact,  that  this  organ  is  generally  so 
small. 

In  Boston,  Salem,  Lowell,  and  some  other  neighboring 
places,  I  found  this  organ  to  be,  on  an  average,  about  three 
or  four  times  larger  than  in  most  other  places  I  have  visited, 
and  in  no  other  places  have  I  found  it  as  large,  on  an  aver- 
age, as  in  these.  Boston,  ^*the  city  of  notions,"  Salem,  of 
witchcraft  notoriety,  and  Lowell,  the  omnium  gathemm  of 
the  "  region  round  about,"  are  just  the  places  where  these  re- 
sults might  be  expected.  My  brother  joins  me  in  his  observ- 
ations, and  so,  doubtless,  will  every  phrenologist. 

The  descendants  of  Miles  Standish,  of  puritanical  notori- 
ety, will  generally  be  found  to  possess  his  character  for  piety, 
so  much  so,  as  to  be  very  rigid.  One  of  his  grand  daughters 
married  a  Carey,  whose  descendants  are  generally  excellent 
people,  and  highly  religious. 

The  Field  family,  from  whom  Dea.  Phineas  Field,  formerly 
of  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  quite  extensively  known  in  the  re- 
ligious world,  and  the  Rev.  Chester  Field,  of  Lowell,  are  de- 
scended, are,  generally,  a  pious,  excellent  family;  nearly  all 
of  them  having  been  noted  for  their  consistent  religious  faith 
and  practice. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  pardon  another  allusion  to  the 
family  of  the  author,  nearly  every  member  of  which,  on  both 
sides,  and  in  all  the  branches,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
have  been  noted  for  their  piety  and  religious  fervor.  My 
father,  for  many  years  a  deacon,  and  a  pillar  of  the  churches 
where  be  has  lived,  an  uncle,  also  a  deacon,  other  uncles, 
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two  aunts,  a  grand  father  and  his  brothers,  nearly  all  my 
cousins  on  my  father's  side,  and  a  highly  exemplary  mother, 
and  several  maternal  aunts  and  uncles,  and  a  grand  mother, 
(a  Field,  of  the  family  just  named,)  and  her  brothers  [and 
sisters,  and  nieces  and  nephews,  by  scores,  illustrate  the  de- 
scent of  the  religious  emotions  from  generation  to  generation. 
In  turning  over  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  John  Whitman  and  his 
descendants,"  which  contains  the  names,  birth  and  death, 
and  a  short  biographical  account  of  most  of  them,  will  be 
found  the  statement,  that  he  was  devotedly  pious,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  his  descendants  were  also  noted  for 
consistent  religious  professions  and  practices.*     He  was  a 

*Tbe  same  work  furnishes  some  most  excellent  ilUiatrBtions  of  the 
doctrine  put  forth  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  **  Jength  of  life  is  heredi- 
tary.'* John  Whitman,  called  the  Ancestor  of  the  Whitman  family,  lired 
to  be  about  90.  His  brother,  Zecheriah  Whitman,  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  83.  Concerning  him  and  his  descendants,  Judge  Mitchell  has  the 
following  :^"  His  descendants  are  very  numerous  in  Bridgevhiiier ;  and 
more  of  them  have  received  a  liberal  education  than  of  any  other  name 
ki  town.  Several  of  them  have  been  clergymen.  Nine  of  this  name, 
and  all  of  them  of  his  posterity,  are  now  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  in 
this  Commonwealth  (Massachusetts.)  The  family  is  remarkable  for 
longevity.  Nicholas  had  four  children  who  lived  to  be  above  85,  two  of 
them  to  90  years.  Four  of  this  name  are  now  living,  of  the  rospeciive 
ages  of  94,  87,  84,  and  80.''  «•  One  of  the  latter  is  still  living,  in  the  97th 
year  of  his  age ;  anti  yet  active,  and  in  good  health.  He  might  have 
added,  that  a  fiflh  child  of  Nicholas  lived  to  be  80  years  old*  Eleven 
males  bearing  the  name  of  Whitman,  all  descendants  of  Thomas,  are 
known  to  the  writer  to  have  lived  to  the  respective  ages  following,  viz^ 
80,  81,  82,  83,  83,  83,  88,  90, 90, 95  and  96  yeors.  And  three  females  of 
his  descendants  are  known  to  the  writer  to  have  lived  to  the  respective 
ages  of  92, 95  and  98  years.  The  instances  of  longevity  have  protmbly 
been  as  numerous  in  the  female  as  in  the  male  line.  None  of  the  sons 
of  the  Ancestor  died  under  82,  and  several  of  them  reached  90  years.* 
One  of  the  daughters  of  Abiah  Whitman,  reached  92,  and  two  of  her 
sons  lived  to  be  about  80  each.  Five  of  the  children  of  Ebenezer  Whit- 
man, grand  son  of  the  Ancestor,  lived  to  the  following  ages: — 80,  8G,  87, 
90,  and  94,  and  their  father  died,  by  being  run  ever,  at  71  years  old,  and 
was  very  smart  and  active.  One  of  his  grand  children  was  in  bis  97th 
year  in  1832.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Whitman,  and  a  grand 
daughter  of  the  Ancestor,  lived  to  be  98.     Samuel  Whitman,  a  grand 
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deacon  for  many  years,  and  many  of  his  descendants  have 
been  deaeoAs  and  clergymen. 

Of  Webster,  in  regard  to  Benevolence,  Joshna  Coffin  justly 
observes,  that,  ''  thoiigh  he  looks  like  his  mother,  yet,  that  he 
resembles  his  father  in  point  of  generosity,  '^ho  esteemed 
property  valuable,  only  to  give  away'  to  those  who  stood  in 
need.  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  resembled  his  father,  in 
looks,  complexion,  and  voice,"  (the  stammering,  alluded  to 
in  chap.  IV.,  sec.  3,)  '*  but  was  economical  in  his  habits,  and 
as  saving  as  his  mother.  Ezekiel  died  rich,  Daniel  will 
always  be  poor." 

I  have  examined  the  heads  of  some,  named  Howard,  who 
were  related,  by  blood,  to  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and 
found  prodigious  Benevolence  in  all  known  to  be  thus  related. 
Often,  when  struck  with  a  remarkable  development  of  Benev- 
olence, in  children,  have  I  turned  to  their  parents,  and  found 
this  organ  to  correspond,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but,  also, 
in  its  general  form  and  character.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
unusual  development  of  this  organ,  in  a  whole  family  of 
children,  in  Charlestown,  and  turning  to  the  parents,  I  found 

ion  of  the  Ancestor,  died  at  the  age  of  100.     John,  son  of  AbiaH,  was 

80  yean  old  in  1838,  and  yet  healthy.  Another  graod  son  died  in  hia  80lli 

year#    Of  the  fourth  generation,  one  died  at  86,  another,  at  88;  a  third, 

at  70,  another,  at  68,  another,  at  95 ;  another  waa  Uviog,  when  in  hia  97th 

year,  another  lived  to  be  80,  another,  55,  another,  90,  another  waa  living. 

in  bis  84th  year,  another  died  at  95,  another,  at  72,  another,  at  5(^  (of 

consumption,)  another,  at  75,  another,  at  B2,  another  was  living  at  82, 

another  died  at  80,  another  reached  80,  and  his  father  was  nearly  80 

when  this  son  was  boni,  another  died  aged  66,  and  another,  71,  another, 

51^  another  attained  to  a  ''good  old  age,"  another  died  between  80  and  90; 

another  lived  to  be  over  80,  and  one  of  them.  Deacon  Whitonan^  reeently 

died  at  107  !       To  Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  of  Portland,  Me.,  son  of 

Dea.  W.,  I  said,  **  your  ancestors  lived  to  a  great  age,  I  should  think,  to 

90  or  95,"  and  he  kindly  presented  nie  with  the  work  from  which  the 

above  waa  taken,  as  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  my  remark,  and 

I  have  inserted  these  fkcts,  though  out  of  pkce,  because  they  were  too 

good'to  be  lost    Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  original  Whitman  stock, 

predominated  over  all  those  that  Intermarried  with  it,  not  in  imparting 

age  merely,  but,  also,  in  rendering  all  the  descendants  conspiduous  for 

high  moral  and  religious  feelings,  as  well  as  for  strong  common  sense. 

41 
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it  large  t»  &alA,  though  not  equal,  ia  eitl^r,  to  that  of  their 
children.*  I  inferred,  that  the  union  of  tvo  large  ofgaasi 
onused  a  still  greater  enlargement  in  their  chUdien,  a  princi- 
ple that  I  regard  aa  generally  establiriied  by  facta,  touching 
all  the  organ/9.  The  result  of  mjr  own  observations,  (an4 
they  have  been  neither  few  nor  limited,)  is,  that,  in  ail  ooms, 
the  child  takes  both  the  general  size,  and  the  specific  type, 
of  his  moral  and  religious  organs,  either  from  one  parent  or 
from  both,  or  else,  from  one  gr^nd  parent,  and,  gjenerally, 
from  the  one  the  child  most  resembles.  And,  not  only  this, 
but  the  particular  tone  and  shades  of  manifestation  in  the 
former,  will  resemble  those  of  the  latter.  If  that  of  the  one, 
fasten  on  missionary  enterprises,  or  on  converting  men  to 
their  religious  tenets,  that  of  the  progeny  will  bear  the  save 
impress ;  if  the  ancestor  be  hospitable,  and  free  with  money, 
the  child  will  be  so,  also ;  if  the  piety  of  parentage  be 
ascetic  and  melancholy,  so  will  be  that  of  the  descendants; 
but,  if  it  take  a  doctrinal  or  theological  tone,  in  the  former, 
the  descendants  will  receive  the  same. cast  of  religion,  and 
so  on  tp  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

But,  is  it  desirable  to  multiply  cases,  in  proof,  or  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  truth,  that  the  moral  faculties  of  parents 
descend  to  their  offspring,  and  in  the  relative  degree  of  power, 
analogons  to  that  in  which  the  former  possess  them,  and  that 
they  take  a  cast  or  turn,  similar  to  that '  which  they  took  in 
the  former?  If  this  were  necessary,  the  single  fact,  that  the 
parents,  especially  of  nearly  every  good  man  and  devoted 
minister  in  our  nation,  possessed  a  deep  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  character,  would  prove  it  abundantly.  The  father 
of  Dr.  Beecher,  was  a  deacon,  a  staunch  Christian,  and  the 
pillar  of  the  church,  in  New  Haven,  to  which  he  belonged 
And  who  were  the  parents  of  Wesley  1     Eminently  godly, 

*  One  of  the  beauties  resulting  from  the  examination  of  this  subject 
pkrenohgteaUyt  conniatB  in  the  meoMun  of  (kt  power  ofih^  fiicultiee,a^ 
fonied  by  this  acienco.  Without  it,  the  degree  of  energy,  with  which 
faculties  act  in  parents,  cannot  be  compared  with  that  with  which  they 
act  in  children,  so  that  no  correct  conclusions  can  be  formed ;  but  with 
it,  this  comparisoDi  so  indispensable,,  can  be  made  with  peifect  eaae  and 
accuracy. 
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bpth.  Bat,  it  is  not  necessary  to  partieiiiarize,  for,  where 
can  the  man  be  fimnd,  who  is  noted  for  his  goodness  and 
piety,  whoee  parents,  or  grand  parents,  one  or  ail,  were  not 
tnily  pions  1  High  moral  sentiments,  in  parents,  may  be  r^ 
Umt  upon,  to  produce  a  similar  organisation  and  manifesta- 
iton  in  their  children. 

Bnt  more.  Tbte  deficiency  of  these  organs  in  parents,  pro* 
duces  a  similar  deficiency  in  their  children.  Look  at  that 
deficiency,  as  exhibited  in  the  parents  of  Nero,  and  in  their 
ion,  in  whom  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  found* 

Nor  need,  piobably,  any  reader,  depart  from  die  circle  of 
his  own  immediate  acquaintance,  in  order  to  find  cases,  ithis- 
trating  the  deficiency  of  the  moral  and  restraining  sentiments^ 
in  both  parents  and  children ;  for,  lamentably,  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  be  focmd  in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the 
land.  Bnt,  as  we  shall,  probably,  touch  a  kindred  point| 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  parents,  while 
becoming  pareMi,  especially  that  of  mothers,  during  pKg- 
nancy,  as  affecting  the  characteristics  of  their  children,  and 
as  it  is  a  point  too  palpably  apparent,  to  incur  opposition 
from  the  intelligent  reader,  we  drop  it,  for  the  present,  with 
this  sinfle  remark,  that  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
localion  of  the  phrenological  organs,  can  observe  the  tops  of 
the  heads  of  parenu  and  their  children,  without  beiag  struck 
with,  the  fact,  that  their  resemblance  to  each  other  is  roost 
marked,  and  perfoetly  apparent. 


SECTION  VI. 

IDEALITY,  COffSTBUCTIVENESS,AND  CALCULATION,  HEREDITARY. 

Poela  lufeitur. 

The  old  proverb,  "  a  poet  must  be  born  a  poet,  and  cannot 
lie  rendered  one  by  edneation,"  has  descended,  unimpaired, 
fVom  time  immemorial,  having  not  only  stood  the  test  of 
atges,  bnt  «Ten  acctlmfniated  strength  thereby.  It  is  not  to 
he  denied,  that  children  derive  their  physical  formation,  and 
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ttoir  temperameut,  from  their  parents,  and  therewith,  of 
course,  the  ^^  poetic  temperament,"  or,  that  exalted  physical 
'  action  which  refines  and  spiritualizes  the  feeling,  and  pro- 
duces soul-inspiring  poetry.  Bunitt.may  teach  the  doctrinci 
as  long  as  the  world  stands,  and  **  in  fifty  langoagea,"  thai 
this  old  adage  is  fallacious,  and  that  ^^poekiJU^  nannaad' 
iur^^ — that  a  poet  is  fnade  a  poet,  and  not  born  one— but  he 
will  stand  corrected,  by  the  parental  history  of  every  poet 
on  record,  and  by  the  united  observati(»i  of  past  agea.  What 
was. the  mother  of  Margaret  Davidson  and  her  preoocioiti 
sister — ^those  stars,  whose  poetical  brilliancy^  meteor^mie, 
dazzled  our  nation,  and  then  burst  io  death  1  Good  in 
composing  poetry,  and  possessed  of  an  extremely  nenrousy 
exquisite,  highly-wrought  temperament,  and  moet  suscepti* 
ble  to  every  excitement.  This  poetic  temperament  she  im- 
parted  to  her  brilliant  daughters,  and  their  intellectual  pre- 
cocity, and  youthful  poetry,  were  the  fruits.  Think  you, 
that  the  sluggish  temperament  of  a  lazy  tavern-loafer,  would 
have  been  as  likely  to  have  produced  similar  results?  Did 
parentage  do  nothing,  in  this  case,  towards  the  formation  of 
this  poetical  taste  and  talent  1 

And  who  was  the  mother  of  Schiller,  but  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  the  same  e*xalted  temperament  and  cast  of  mind 
which  characterize  her  illustrious  sonl  Do  Sehiller  and 
Goethe  owe  nothing  to  parentage,  above  the  veriest  block- 
head or  mendicant  that  disgraces  our  common  nature  1 

And  did  Byron  inherit  none  of  his  lofty  genius  and  poetip 
fancy  from  that  most  excitable  mother,  whom  he  so  closely 
resembled  in  disposition  and  temperament?  Was  not  the 
poetic  spirit  of  Pollock  tnna/e,  and  was  not  that  of  Henry 
Kirke  White,  bom  in  and  with  him  ?  And  where  is  the  poet 
of  any  note,  who  does  not  irAerii  his  poetical  turn  and 
temperament?  No  where.  Nor  can  such  be  found  on  the 
page  of  history. 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  where  are  the  chUdrtn  of  poets — 
where  those  of  Milton,  and  Shakspeare^  and  Pope  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  Milton's  loife  was  a  daughter  of  pleasure,  weak, 
without  intellect,  without  any  of  those  ebaracteristics  requi- 
rite  for  doing  her  part  towards  j^erpetuatiog  the  talents  of 
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her  illnsiriotm  hutband,  in  tbctr  descendants.  And  poets,  in 
order  to  beeome  poets,  must,  of  necessity,  be  endowed  with  an 
organisation  so  eceeedingiy  exqtmite,  that  their  offspring  die 
immature.  The  philosojAf  involved  in  this  principle,  and 
also  in  the  fact,  that  the  children  of  great  men  seldom  equal 
their  ftitber,  and  are,  fVe(|uently,  no  more' than  ordinary,  de* 
serves  a  passing  remark,  and  is  this : 

To  beoome  a  great  man,  reqntres  sevenal  conditions,  to  an 
eztrmordinary  degree,  one  of  whldi  is  great  pAy^ico/  strength 
and  vital  stamina,  or  a  most  powerful  constitution.  With* 
mit  this,  however  well-developed  the  hcsad  and  nervous  tem- 
perament may  be,  there  will  be  too  little  strength  tb  sustaiti 
the  exhaustion  induced  by  a  powerful  and  oft-repeated  exer* 
cise  o{  inteliect.  But,  if  a  sap-head  should  have  the  cotisti- 
tdtion  of  a  lion,  he  would  be  a  sap-head  still,  so  that  it  re- 
quires not  only  great  jMm^er  in  the  vital  system^  and  in  the 
museuhtr  system,  but,  also,  in  the  mental  system,  together 
with  a  nice  Aofaitce  and  adjustment^  in  each,  to  all,  before 
great  results  can  be  expected.  We  haVe  abundant  samples 
of  the  existence  of  e^ch  ^^^Ntro/Al^  f rom  the  other,  to  produde 
any  amodnt  of  talent.  1  have  seen  many  men  having  as 
good  beads  as  Webster,  and  with  as  much  power  of  inte^ 
lect,  and  yet,  they  had  not  suficient  physical  energy  to  en- 
dure the  draughta  made  on  them,  by  their  powerful  intellect, 
noreven  enough  to  putferih  their  mental  en^^ies.  Families, 
like  individuals  and  the  products  of  the  earth,  nations,  and 
oar  race  itself,  spring  iip,  put  forth  their  indications  df  ener- 
gy, bioGSorti,  b^f  the  fruit  of  intellectual  and  moral  great* 
D0SS,  and  return  to  decay.  They  first  become  noted  for  their 
physical  power,  and  reach  an  advanced  age,  and  then  be- 
eome possessed  of  strength  of  hitellect,  but  it  is  in  the  raw 
ataie  yet,  which  lasts  till  some  descendant  marries  into 
another  femily  of  great  physical  energy,  and  a  high-wrought 
hervous  orgianisnttion,  the  pioduct  of  which  is,  a  son  of 
genius,  or  a  danghter,  who  gives  birth  to  a  man  of  superior 
Iftlents.  But  the  race  has  now  reached  its  zenith,  the  iail 
from  which,  is  often  precipitate.  The  parent,  perhaps,  too 
maeh  exhausted  to  impart  a  due  degree  of  energy  to  off- 

springi  or,  more  likely,  marrying  a  eompahion  of  too  much 
41# 
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nervousness,  and  too  little  stamina,  or  of  intelleelual  powers 
no  way  superior,  or  else,  their  own  nervons  system  haTing 
become  too  much  exhausted  to  impart  a  strong,  sound  organi- 
asation  to  their  children,  they  die  young,  or  else  become  in- 
valids, or,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  fall  from  the  high  sta- 
tion their  fathers  had  attained.  And,  I  sometimes  pretend 
to  tell  how  long  before  a  family  of  great  jdiysical  eaergy,  is 
likely  to  ripen  into  an  heir  of  trancendent  abilitiea.  At  Ittst, 
there  are  points  involved  in  these  suggeetions,  that  deserve 
investigation.    . 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  children  of  pamnto  who 
have  large  Ideality,  are  usually  feeUe,  because,  a  predomi- 
nance of  this  faculty  usually  accompanies  a  predominance 
of  the  mental  temperament,  and  much  more  cerebral  actiooi 
than  physical  strength.  Let  the  best  of  physical  training  be 
given  to  those  children  in  whom  Ideality  is  large,  and  hi 
them  be  kept  from  study,  and  induced  to  take  modi  exer- 
cise. 

To  enumerate  all  the  cases  that  go  to  prove,  or  illostfat»| 
the  transmission  of  Constructivenese,  or,  the  mechanical  pro- 
pensity or  talent,  would  be  to  enumerate  the  great  majoiity 
of  the  parents  and  children  of  New  England.  Still,  the  fitl- 
lowing  are  examples  among  many : 

Dr.  Physic  was  the  best  surgeon  of  his  day, — and  one  of 
the  main  requisites  for  excellence  as  a  surgeon,  is  Construe- 
tiveness.  If  it  require  mechanical  ingtanity,  so  «8  to  use 
edged  tools  skilfully,  in  making  a  piece  of  furaitmre,  or  any 
thing  else,  how  much  more  so  to  use  the  shwpesi  of  instru- 
ments, so  as  dexterously  to  amputate  a  limb,  extract  a  tooih, 
cut  out  a  cancer,  6u*.  1  And  I  never  saw  the  surgeon  of  any 
claims  to  excellence,  who  had  not  this  organ  large.  In  this 
profession,  no  other  organ  is  equally  indispensable*  And  all 
the  busts  and  paintings  of  this  odebrated  surgeon,  show  this 
organ  to  have  been  immense  in  his  head,  which  bulges  but 
at  the  location  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  ridge,  on  each  side  of 
his  head,  as  seen  in  his  painting  in  the  possession  of  his  aon 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  bust,  in  the  author's  collection. 

Two  of  his  sons,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted, 
have  both  a  large  organ  and  a  powerful  faculty  of  Constrae- 
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liTeness,  experiencing  their  highest  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  in  which  they  evince  great  natural  talents. 

The  tiang'hter  of  one  of  them,  now  dead,  had  one  of  the 
most  splendid  heads,  if  not  the  best,  I  ever  saw,  on  a  child 
of  her  age,  in  which  this  organ  was  imnaense,  and  its  mani* 
lestation  remarkaUe.  ■ 

I 

The  father  of  Dr.  Physic,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  of 
his  brothers,  possessed  great  mechKnieal  skin. 

A  Dr.  — r-}  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  is  nephew  to  the  inventor 
of  the  method  of  flaking  cards  by  machinery,  and  has,  litei^ 
ally,  a  pasmon  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  can  make  almost 
mny  thing,  and  is  given  to  inventing. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  the  inventor  of  a  gun^ 
for  the  patent-right  of  which,  he  has  been  offered  $60,00(X 
He  has  invented  several  other  things :  one  consists  in  cutting 
Che  igures  used  in  printing  calico;  by  machinery,  which  has 
superseded  the  former  method  of  cutting  them  by  hand,  be* 
mdes  having  made  several  other  improvements  in  machinery. 
His  organ  of  Censtructiveness  is  very  large,  as  is  also  that 
of  his  SOUS)  one  of  whom,  also,  has  been  the  author  of 
.  some  valuable  inventions.  In  every  one  of  his  children,  this 
ofgan  is  large,  but  it  is  largest  in  -those  who  most  resemble 
the  father.  Before  the  birth  of  one  of  them,  he  was  intently 
occupied  in  perfecting  his  new  gun*;  and  this  son,  besides 
having  larger  Gombativeness  and  Destructiveness,  than  any 
of  the  other  children,  will  go  into  the  closet  to  the  gun,  and 
amuse  himself  with  it  fer  hours  together,  and  did  this  fre- 
quently when  he  was  but  two  years  old. 

There  is  really  no  end  to  facts  which  prove  and  illustrate 
the  descent  of  the  mechanical  propensity  and  talent,  from 
parents  to  children.  Go  where  we  may,  w0  find  them,  and 
of  a  character  most  decisive  and  striking.  If  any  reasona- 
hie  doubt  remained,  in  regard  to  this  point,  it  might  be  de^ 
siraUe  to  prove  it  by  facts,  but,  as  such  a  doubt  cannot  be 
entertained,  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  upon  this 
point,  except  in  its  combinations. 

The  filther,  and  all  the  uncles,  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  lives 
at  Spring  Garden,  Pa.,  were  remarkable  for  their  mechanical 
and  tinkering  propensity.     They  were  the  mechanics  of  the 
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Deighborbood)  and,  if  1  righdy  rem^nber,  her  grand  faiher 
was  equally  noted.  #Tbe  author  saw  a  etock,  %  mo^t  «xcd- 
lent  time-lDeeper,  made  by  him,  with  a  jack*kiiifc  and  a 
girablet  only.  I  heard  several  who  bad  kocwQ  (he  old  maai 
speak  of  this  propensity  and  ability  in  him,  as  being  Mfy 
strong.  Mrs.  Lewis  had  both  the  organ  alid  tbe  faculty  m 
an  eminent  de^ee,  was  very  skilfal  with  the  needle,  and 
made  most  of  the  galnnents  for  tbe  family,  besides  makiftg 
them  very  neatly.  In  every  one  of  her  children,  Uiis  fecalty 
was  remarkably  strong,  and  its  organ  very  large. 

Enoch  Lewis,  her  hasband,  had  a  remarkaUe  aBdowment 
of  t^e  mathematical  talent  He  is  lAs  almanac-maker  Cor 
,F^,  and  reputed  as  having  the  greattet  mathematical  talent  in 
that  mathematical  state,  being  celelnratod  every  wheic  for  his 
extraordinary  abilities  in  this  respect  His  mother  bad  tile 
same  talent,  and  would  propwnd  arithmetical  problenis  to 
him  while  a  boy  running  about  the  hoase.  Ser  faOmr^ 
again,  was  exoslleni  in  figures,  so  were  several  of  her  bit^ 
thets  and  sisters.  The  children  of  Enoch  Lewis  are  all  rfr* 
markable  for  the  same  talent  One  of  them  taught  a  math* 
ematieal  school  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and  was  eonsideved  iieartj 
equal  to  his  father,  and  M/iertor,  whim  their  ages  are  con* 
sidered.  He,  a^ain,  has  a  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  tweii^ 
years,  had  gone  throngh  ail  tbe  mathematical  branches,  evea 
fluxions  and  the  integral  calculus  incloded.  To  tfarink  of  a 
boy  at  12  iiiastering.^iiirisns/  And  none  but  the  sons  of 
eminently  mathematical  parents,  coold  do  it  Tbe  author 
was  informed,  that  SMry  cfefcendiait/  of  E.  Lewis 'possessed 
the  same  quality,  and  in  a  degree  really  surprising. 

The  point  of  this  fact  is  this.  We  betioid  the  Miesissippi 
of  the  mathematical  talents,  flowing  down  from  generation  to 
generation  on  the  side  of  the  father,  and  the  Missouri  of  the 
mechanical  talents,  flowing  down  on  that  of  the  mother, 
and  the  two  uniting  in  these  two  parents,  and  both  flowing 
on  down*  to  their  desoendanta,  and  they  will  probably  c«ot-> 
name  to  flow  on  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

This  proves  what  the  whole  terior  of  die  wdrk  showa, 
or,  at  least,  vmdetignBA  to  show,  that  matrimonial  aMianoee 
flight  be  so  formed,  ae  to  tmilie  and  band  downto  pteterity. 
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la  any  extent,  whatever  qualities  paveniB  choose  to  unite  and 
.transmit.  We  combine  qualities  in  animals,  why  not  in 
man?  We  <can  combine  mathematical  with  mechanical 
pofwers,  or  the  reasoning  with  the  moral,  or  lust  with  pride, 
or  ezecutFTe  with  inventive  talent,  or  taste  with  good  sense, 
or  with  simplicity,  or  with  wit ;  sense  or  wit  with  sarcasm, 
and  so  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature.  True,  they  may  not 
all  be  added  in  one  generation;  yet,  one  generation  may 
combine  two  or  three  strong  qualities,  the  next,  another,  and 
so  on,  and  why  should  not  a  regular  plan  be  laid  down  by  - 
families,  be  carried  out,  completed,  and  enlarged  by  those 
who  come  after  them  ? 

In  a  family,  by  the  name  of  Hayward,  1  think,  one  mem- 
,ber  of  which  1  saw  in  Westchester,  Pa.,  1  found  an  unusual 
degree  of  the  mathematical  organ  and  talent,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  descended  in  three  generations,  and  was 
DOW  appearing  in  the  fourth,  and  that  the  cousin  of  my  in- 
formant, who  was  a  teacher,  and  celebraied  for .  teaching 
mathematics,  was  employed  as  public  surveyor  of  the  county 
of  Columbia,  Pa.  This  talent  appeared  most  conspicuously 
in  the  nude  line. 

Of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  has  made  some .  inventions  involving 
mathematical  principles,  I  said,  while  examining  his'  head, 
that  his  parents^  one  of  both,  were  remarkable  for  mathe- 
matical or  arithmetical  talents.  He  said,  that,  though  the 
•xaminarion  was  correct  in  ev«ry  other  particular,  yet,  it 
was  faulty  in  this.  He  called,  a  few  days  after,  to  say^  that, 
on  mentioning  my  remark  to  his  wife,  she  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  fact,  that  one  of  his  parents  was  remarkable  for  cast^ 
iag  up  figures  in  the  headj  and  that  an  uncle  on  the  same 
aide,  possessed  the  talent 

In  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances  have!  I  made  a 
msilar  prediction  of  the  parents  of  those  in  whose  offspring 
I  have  found  this  organ  large,  and  with  scarcely  a  single 
fiolure.  This  organ  is  extremely  large  in  Col.  Anthony, 
pf  whose  superior  mathematical  powers  mention  is  made  in 
my  '^  Phrenology,"  p.  276,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
found  large  in  one  or  more  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  many  of 
descendants  and  relatives. 
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A  son  of  the  author  of  *''Coiburn*8  Arithnetic,"  a  work 
whrch  has  really  reformed  the  old  method  of  teaching  arith* 
knetic,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  proper  system  of  (eachmg  it, 
in  whom  this  work  shows  this  faculty  to  have  been  very  aG> 
'tiye  and  powerfol,  has  superior  arithmetical  powers,  as  well 
as  a  literal  passion  for  this  class  of  studies.  He  is  a  sarrey* 
or  and  engineer.  Zerah  Colburn,  the  extraordtttary  lad  who 
could  solve  almost  instantaneously  any  problem  propoaikkd 
to  him,  and  that,  when  but  six  years  old,  and  was  taken 
around  as  a  show,  in  consequence  of  a  talent  so  tmheaid  o£, 
and  by  which  he  astonished  all  the  great  men  of  his  day, 
had  the  same  «t<r-name  with  the  author  of  Gonmro's  Arilh* 
metic,  and  they  were  probably  lelated,  distantly,  perhaps,  bat 
both  deriving  this  talent,  in  a  degree  so  remarkable,  fraa 
one  common  ancestbr. 

As  far  as  I  haTe  been  able  to  judge,  from  remarks  made 
about  2^rah's  father,  he  too  excelled  in  figures.  Will  ool 
some  oiie  aoquainteid  with  either  ftmily,  please  inquire  inttt, 
and  forward  particulars. 

A  Mr.  Tappan,  of  Newburyport,  was  almost  eq&al  16  Ze* 
rah  Colbum  in  calculating  figures.  His  father  was  a  iMokn^ 
and  quick  in  reckoning. 

The  gtaopd  son,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  Hersehetl,  the  greateal 
astronomer  of  modem  '  times,  is  distinguished  for  the  same 
Mnd  t>f  astronomical  talent  that  characterieed  his  grand 
father,  and,  though  somewhat  less  in  d^ree,  yet  quite 
efttough  toflfhow  the  tmnsmission  of- the  madiemalical  talent, 
fbr,  at  least,  three  generations. 

I  find  so  iteany  instanees  *of  the  transmissien  df  the  madi* 
amatical  talent  wbererer  I  practise' phrenology,  that  I  deeaa 
it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  it,  because  I  feel  coikfi* 
dent  that  every  cksse  observer  will  findinsianees  of  it  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  observation,  stiffieientto  rivet  the  omi*^ 
Yietion  of  the  transmissibiiity  of  boch  the  arithmetical  and 
mathematical  talents  and  organs.  And  then,  too,  the  €S0^ 
cumulative  nature  of  our  aiigument,  as  exphtined  in  chap.  IT^, 
see.  1,  mndera  ampiifioation  unnecestery. 
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SECTION  VII. 

INTELLECT  HEREDITARY— AS  TQ  BOTH  KIND  AND  AMOUNT. 

Thovqh  quite  enough  has  already  been  said,  to  render  the 
isferenoe  conclnsivei  that  all  the  faculties,  both  as  to  their 
power  and  direction,  are  hereditary,  yet  it  is  proposed  to  pre* 
seat  a  few  facts,  as  illustrations,  mainly,  of  the  descent  of 
SMiie  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Take  Tune,  in  the  Hastings  family.  One  of  this  family 
has  become  celebrated  over  the  whole  country,  both  as  a< 
mnstpal  composer  and  execuunr^  and  has  as  fine  an  ear  for 
harmony  a^  is  to  be  found.  He  is  also  an  albino,  his  hair 
being  perfectly  white,  skin  fine  and  very  fair,  and  eyes  red 
and  defective.  In  1840,  I  met  his  brother,  a  lawyer,  at 
iUxshester,  N.  Y.,  also  an  albino,  and,  like  his  brother,  not 
only  extremely  near*sighted,  but  endowed  with  the  same 
musical  ear  and  talent  for  which  his  brother  is  celebrated. 
He  can  endure  no  music  but  the  very  best^  and  is  thrown  in^ 
to  perfect  agony  by  discord,  but  enjoys  the  higher  cast  of 
mnsic  with  a  relish  pcLsi  all  description*  Several  of  his  chil* 
dren,  inherit^the  same  musical  ear,  and  so  does  another  bro- 
ther, who  is  also  an  albino.  But  his  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  not  albinos,  do  not  inherit  this  exquisite  musical  ear 
la  as  great  a  degree  as  these  do.  I  think  one  parent  or  grand 
parent  was  an  albino,  and  possessed  this  musical  faculty  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree.  At  all  events,  it  is  hereditary,  and 
can  be  traced  for  four  generations.  I  think,  also,  that,  like 
the  mathematical  talents  of  Enoch  Lewis,  it  increased  as  it 
descended — a  fact  deserving  attention;  for,  as  alreadv  re- 
marked, every  organ  is  transmitted,  and,  if  rigorously  culti- 
vated in  the  offspring,  it  grows  stronger  ai^d  stronger.  The 
lessons  given  by  Lewis's  mother  to  Enoch  when  a  boy, 
deobtless,  greatly  augmented  the  naturally  strong  mathe- 
nuLtical  powers  of  her  son,  and  bis  devoting  IRs  life  to  math^ 
ematics,  and  getting  his  living  by  it,  caused  its  increase  in 
such  a  degree,  that  he  transmitted  it  to  his  children  much 
increased^  and  then  his  son's  being  a  mathematical  teacher, 
rendered  it  still  more  powerful  in  his  grand  son — ^its  increased 
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power  in  the  last  two  of  the  series,  being  considerably  above 
that  of  the  first  two.    I  think  the  same  holds  true  of  Tone, 
in  the  Hastings  family.     At  Detroit,  in  1837,  I  saw  two 
girls,  one  six,  and  the  other  four  and  a  half  years  old,  daugh- 
ters of  the  best  music  teacher  in  the  city,  who  saog  and 
played  most  exquisitely,  better  than  any  others  of  their  age 
that  I  ever  saw.    At  ail  events,  the  habitual  exercise  of  large 
organs  in  parents,  renders  them  still  larger  in  their  childiea. 
Take,  next,  the  organ  of  Language,  as  exhibited  in  com- 
municating, both  brally  and  in  writing.    The  Robertson  fam- 
ily, in  England,  for  many  generations,  have  been  distin* 
guished  for  the  ease,  beauty,  appropriateuess,  and  flowing 
elegance  of  their  style  of  writing  and  speaking.   Dr.  Wm. 
Robertson  having  become  renowned  as  a  historian.     Patrick 
Henry's  father  is  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  this  distinguished 
historian,  and  his  mother,  a  Winston,  a  family  long  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  moral  worth,  but  especially  for  ease, 
copiousness,  and  fluency  of  diction.     Wm.  Wirt,  in  his  'life 
of  Patrick  H^nry,  thus  speaks  of  his  mother: — ^^Mrs.  Hen- 
ry, the  widow  of  Col.  Syme,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Patrick  Henry,  was  a  native  of  Hanover  county, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Winstons.     She  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  the  un- 
deviating'  probity,  the  correct  understanding,  and  easy  elo- 
cution by  which, that  ancient  family  has  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished.    Her  brother,  William,  the  brother  of  the  present 
Judge  Winston,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  endowed  with 
that  peculiar  cast  of  eloquence  for  Which  Patrick  Henry 
afterwards  became  so  justly  celebrated."    Of  this  gentkman, 
I  have  an  anecdote  from  a  correspondent,  which  I  shall  give 
in  his  own  words: — *'Ihave  often  beard  my  father,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  this  William  Winston,  say, 
that  he  was  tlie  greatest  orator  whom  he  ever  heard,  Patrick 
Henry  excepted ;  that,  during  the  last  French  and  IndiA 
war,  and  soon  after   Braddock's  defeat,  when  the- militia 
were  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  against  the  enemy, 
this  William  Winston  was  the  lieuteuant  of  a  ccmapany; 
that  the  men  who  were  indifierentiy'clothed,  without  tents, 
and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wealheri  discovered 
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great  aversion  to  the  service,  and  were  anxious,  and  even 
clamorous,  to  return  to  their  families,  when  this  William 
Winston,  mounting  a  stnnip,  addressed  them  with  such 
keenness  and  invective,  akid  declaimed  with  such  force  of 
eloquence,  on  lil)ertyand  patriotism,  that  when  he  conchided, 
the  general  cry  was,  ^  Let  us  march  on ;  lead  us  against  the 
enemy ! '  and  they  were  now  willing,  nay.  anxious,  to  en- 
connter  all  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  had  almost  produced  a  mutiny." 

We  here  insert  an  illustration  of  a  principle  already  pre- 
sented, that^  where  boik  parents  are  remarkable  for  any  par- 
ticular faculty,  the  children  inherit  an  augmentation  of  it. 
Both  the  parents  of  this  illustrioas  son  of  genius,  were  re- 
lated to  families  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  diction,  and 
their  soul-stirring  eloquence,  and  their  son  was  the  greatest 
orator  of  modern  times.  Oratorical  talents  as  transcendent 
a^  his,  which  enchanted  alike  both  the  vulgar  and  the  learned, 
and  chained  them  in  breathless  silence,  and  even  so  engrossed 
his  reporter,  that  he  forgot  his  task,  and  listened  when  he 
should  have  written, — talents,  too,  that  were  not  brought  out 
by  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  nor  by  poring  over  books, 
but  which  burst  forth  like  a  smothered  volcano,  impromptu, 
and  in  spite  of  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable,  must 
have  been  caused,  and  that  cause  was,  herediiary  influences. 
And  this  is  rendered  the  more  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  his 
phrenological  developments^  as  indicated  by  his  portrait  affixed 
to  "  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  were  immense.  The 
painter  seems  to  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  draw  pro- 
digious Individuality,  Eventuality,  Comparison,  Language, 
and  Locality.  I  have  never  seen  the  head  or  the  portrait  in 
which  these  organs  were  equally  predominant.  These 
^o7*^an5  he  inherited,  and  their /(7ctiZ/te5  gave  him  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  descriptiou  and  eloquence.  Causality 
wa%  less,  and  his  forehead,  at  its  upper  and  lateral-  parts, 
sloped  rapidly.  To  compare  this  portrait  with  portraits  of 
his  ancestors,  would  certainly  be  most  interesting.^ 

*The  reader  will,  doubtleas,  indulge  me  in  makiog  a  single  remark 
about  portraits  and  likenesses :— As  the  phrenological  organization  gives 
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Anoiher  illustration  of  the  desceat  of  the  composing  dis- 
position or  talent  will  be  found  in  the  maternal  ancestors  of 
the  author.  His  mother  wrote  manuscript  by  the  bushel, 
and  in  a  style  at  once  graceful,  flowing,  perspicuous,  and 
elegant,  consisting  mostly  of  sermons,  or,  rather,  of  essajfs 
on  religious  subjects.  She  was  noted,  among  all  who  knew 
her,  for  the  ease  and  felicity  with  which  she  composed  and 
spoke,  so  much  so,  that,  soon  after  her  death,  a  project  was 
set  on  foot,  (though  never  completed,)  of  i)tiblisbii]g  her 
memoir  and  writi>>gs.  To  say  that  her  composing  talents 
were  of  a  high  order,  is  to  speak  quite  within  bounds*  and 
each  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  in  writing  letters,  compose 
with  perfect  ease,  and  with  much  perspicuity  and  elegance 
of  diction.  And  this  is  true  of  my  cousins,  but  the  most  so 
of  those  who  roost  nearly  resemble  her. 

My  brother  L.  N.  F.  has  published  a  work  on  Marriage, 
8000  copies  of  which  have  been  sold  within  two  years,  and 
has  oihers  in  manuscript,  from  which  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself,  as  to  his  writing  capacity,  though  he  takes  more 
after  his  father^  wlio  finds  writing  quite  difficult.  Still,  when 
•written,  it  is  written  well,  though  it  is  in  lecturing'  that  heex* 
presses  himself  with  the  most  ease,  perspicuity,  and  beauty. 

Upon  the  author's  style  of  writing,  the  public  have  already 
passed  judgment,  in  the  patronage  extended.    Of  his  **  Phre- 

tlie  very  best  biography  of  a  person  that  can  be  fumisbed,  a  good  like- 
ness, in  which  special  pains  is  tuken  to  represent  the  relative  size  of  the 
organs,  will  be  among  the  most  valuable  relics  that  imrents  can  band 
down  to  their  children  and  others.  Next  to  their  cranium,  it  %vou!d  be 
desirable,  if  some  method  of  emltalminj^  would  enable  us  tu  preserve  the 
bodies  of  our  ancestors,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  that  y/e  might  trace  devel- 
opments up  to  their  fountain-head.  But,  next  to  tbts^  a  bust,  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  will  supply  the  place,  and  greatly  excel  paintings.  In 
years  past,  the  author  has  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  bringiag  ibis 
art  to  perfection,  but,  though  these  improvements  have  rendered  their 
being  taken  no  more  difficult  or  painful  than  being  shaved,  yet,  'his 
method  of  obtaining  likenesses,  tliough  inimitably  fi^rfect  as  to  evuj 
line  and  expression  of  the  face,  fiur  excelling  any  effort  of  the  sculptor 
or  painter,  was  not  appreciated,  and,  afier  sinking  him  several  tbotisaad 
dollars,  was  abend  oned.  It  Is  hoped,  however,  that  it  wJUl  soon  be  taken 
up,  and  rendered  a  popular  method  of  securing  likenesses. 
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nology,"  20,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  six  years,  and  its 
sale  still  mcreo^e^.  Of  his  "Matrimony,"  the  public  have 
bought  above  20,000  copies  in  two  years,  and  15,000  of  his 
"  Memory*'  in  one  year.  Of  his  "  Ssmopsis  of  PhTenology," 
160,000  have  been  sold,  of  his  "Temperance,"  12,000  copies, 
of  his  "  Natural  Theology  of  Phrenology,"  about  2,000  in 
six  months,  and  the  entire  edition  of  his  work  on  "  Educa- 
tion and  Self-Improvement "  Was  sold  in  three  months,  which*, 
with  his  work  on  **  Memory,"  is  out  of  print  at  present.  Of 
his  various  charts,  immensfe  numbers  have  been  published, 
and  almost  half  a  million  of  his  various  productions  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  public,  and  all  this,  without 
the  advantages  of  the  book-trade.  The  demand  for  them 
continues  to  increase. 

When  but  a  mere  boy,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  composing 
essays,  and  ^iirhen  on  his  way  to  New  England  to  obtain  an 
education,  he  spent  an  entire  week  at  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
in  writing  and  re-writing  an  article  on  "Dress,"  leaving  off 
^nly  to  eat  and  skep.  Before  he  knew  any  thing  of  Phrenol- 
ogy, many  iei  day  and  week  have  been  spent  in  composing 
essajTS,  saving  a  little  time  only  for  eating  and  sleeping.  A 
newspaper  Article,  on  Agriculture^  written  by  him,  in  1830, 
was  copied  in  most  of  the  papers,  and  he  appeared  frequently 
in  the  Temperance  Recorder,  as  early  as  1830-2. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  pressure  of  his  professional 
engagements  allow  him  so  little  time  for  composition,  that  he 
can  never  re-write,  and  not  always  read  his  manuscript  be^ 
fore  it  goes  to  press,  so  that  he  appears  to  great  disadvantage. 

His  grand  mother  possessed  a  similar  talent,  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  compose  ballads  for  particular  oc- 
casions, such  as  weddings,  dcc.^  and  also  hymns  for  funerals, 
deaths,  &c.  She  wrote  a  great  amount  of  poetry,  and  was 
fluent  and  fascinating  in  conversation,  so  much  so,  that 
yduDg  people  would  form  parlies,  evto  when  she  was  quite 
advanced,  to  visit  her,  so  as  to  listen  to  her  stories  and  mirth- 
atirring  witticisms.  She  lived  to  be '82,  and  was  a  remark- 
able woman. 

Her  brothers  possessed  the  same  quality.  When  about  to 
leave  home,  one  of  them  composed  the  tune  and  wotds, 
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*^  I'll  take  my  stafiT,  atid  U'aTel  on, 
Till  I  a  better  world  do  view." 

He  composed  several  tunes,  and  my  grand  mother  was  an 
excellent  singer,  as  are  nearly  every  one  of  her  blood  rela- 
tions, Dea.  Phineas  Field,  of.  Northfield,  included.  The 
deacon,  also,  has  -written  considerably  for  religious  papers, 
speaks  well,  and  is  a  pillar  in  society — a  sound  thinking 
man.  A  sister  of  his  also  inherits  this  writing*  taleui  in  ao 
eminent  degree.  These  are  cous^ins  of  the  autljor's  mother. 
Another  brother  of  this  grand  mother,  was  Dea.  Solomon 
Field,  a  man  endowed  not  only  with  a  high  order  of  talent, 
but  especially  with  the  gift  of  speech.  He  was  always 
ready  in  church-meetings^  or  town-meetings  to  speak,  and 
was  always  listened  to  with  profound  attention,  and  was  re- 
markably fluent  and  happy  as  a  speaker,  and  eminently 
gifted  in  prayer,  so  much  sp,  that  he  became  noted  for  these 
qualities  in  all  the  towns  around  him.  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  transmitted  these  gifts  to  his  youngest  son, 
who,  like  his  father,  is  truly  eloquent  in  meetings,  never 

'  hesitates  for  words,  and  yet  always  chooses  just  the  words 
for  tho  occasion,  is  devotedly  pious,  aind  deeply  solemn  and 
interesting  in  prayer.  One  of  his  sons  bids  fair  to  equal  his 
father,  and  is  a  superior  scholar.  Another  grand  son  of 
Solomon  Field  took  the  prize  for  composition  in  a  seminary 
of  one  hundred  pupils,  when  but  a  new  comer,  and  now 
officiates  at  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  Lowell,  Mass.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  most  clergymen  of  this  denomination,  be 
generally  writes  his  sermons,  has  written  for  periodicals,  and 
extensively  in  religious  newspapers,  and  writes  most  of  his 
time.  He  throws  a  great  amount  of  t/iotight  into  his  discourses. 
Other  members  of  this  family  of  Fields  have  been  hardly 
less  remarkable  for  their  speaking  and  writing  facnityy  and 
I  never  saw  an  individual  in  whose  veins  runs  this  blood  of 

.  the  Fields,  who  was  not  endowed  with  this  natural  gift  for 
speaking  or  writing. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  on  bis  father's  side,  the  author  inherits  a 
powerful  physical  constitution,  with  a  good  share  of  the 
motive  or  muscular  temperament,  and  consequently,  great 
power  of  endurance ;  and  secondly,  he  has,  superadded  on 
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his  mother's  side,  a  high-wrought  nervous  temperament, 
(which  always  accompanies  consumption,  and  even  often 
eauges  it,)  and  a  speaking  and  writing  propensity  and  talent, 
and  to  these  parental  causes,  rather  than  to  any  merit  of  his 
own,  is  due  whatever  of  commendation  may  be  thought  de- 
served. 

If  this  ske{ch  be  deemed  to  partake  somewhat  of  egotism, 
I  trust  it  will  be  overlooked;  for,  it  has  been  introduci;d  be- 
cause the  faculty  is  really  conspicuous,  and  also  because 
some  of  the  readers  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learn  thu3 
ihuch  of  the  parentage  of  him  whose  writings  on  parentage 
they  read. 

In  Washington,  in  1835,  the  author  examined  a  little  girl, 
some  three  or  four  years  old,  daughter  of  Dr.  Gilson,  then 
editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph,  in  whom  Order  was  very  large, 
and  which  she  showed  in  character,  even  before  she  could  put 
things  in  their  place,  by  appearing  very  uneasy  when  they 
were  disarranged,  and  making  signs  to  that  effect.  Neither 
father  nor  mother  had  this  taculty,  but  a  grand  mother  had 
it  very  largo. 

The  Leavitt  family,  wherever  I  have  known  them,  are  re- 
markable for  their  strong  common  sense,  and  for  their  power 
of  intellect.  Joshua  Leavitt,  the  ex-editor  of  the  New  York 
Eva\igelist,  Emancipator,  &c.,  has  really  become  distin- 
guished as  a  writer  and  clear-headed  reasoner.  Dutton 
Leavitt,  the  almanac-maker  for  N.  H.,  a  profound  man,  and 
a  great  scholar,  and  several  of  his  relatives,  are  remarkable 
for  power  of  intellect,  for  scholarship,  profundity  of  research, 
mathematical  talents,  and  a  talent  for  music.  The  musical 
talent  runs  in  this  family.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the  New 
Hampshire  branch  just  alluded  to,  and  Joshua  Leavitt,  men- 
tioned above,  was  the  publisher  of  revival  and  other  hynrns 
and  tunes. 

The  fact,  that  the  superior  talents  of  Franklin  were  hered- 
itary, admits  of  no  question ;  and  that  they  descended  in  the 
maternal  line,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  others  of  the  Foi- 
ger  family,  to  which  his  mother  belenged,  have  become 
noted  for  talents.     Thus,  Peter  Folgcr,  of  Nantucket,  is  a 

.  remarkable  man,  whether   we   consider  bis  extraordinary 
42* 
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capacity  for  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge,  his  iuventiTe 
and  mechanical  power,  or  his  strength  of  intellect,  and  sonnd 
common  sense.  Tl)e  mechanical  talents  of  Franklin  greatly 
improved  the  printing  press,  those  of  Folger  have  con- 
structed, probahly,  the  most  extraordinary  astronomical 
clock  that  was  ever  known,  which  shows  the  descent  of 
Cifnstrnctiveness  and  Causality.  Franklin  was  a  great  nat- 
ural philosopher;  Folger  is  a  great  astronomer,  ai)d  highly 
scientific.  Lucretia  Mott,  another  descendant  of  the  Folger 
family,  not  only  has  the  same  prodigious  development  of 
Causality  which  distinguished  her  illustrious  kinsman,  and 
the  same  high,  broad,  square,  and  capacious  forehead,  as 
already  shown  in  chap,  iii.,  sec.  1,  but  she  has  the 
same  philosophical,  reasoning,  discriminating,  scruiiniziDg, 
thought-making  cast  of  mind,  and,  though  a  woman,  she 
has  justly  become  celebrated  for  her  stre?igth  of  intellect, 
and  power  o[  thought.  I  know  of  no  woman  that  equals 
her  as  a  reasaner.  And,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, the  Folger  family,  as  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced, 
have  evinced  precisely  the  same  cast  of  mind  for  which 
Franklin  became  so  justly  celebrated. 

Elihu  Burritt's  maternal   grand  father,  Hinsdale,  was  a 

remarkable  man,  entrusted  with  town  oflices,  and  if  I  have 

been  correctly  informed,  a  great  render^  and  had  a  greatyWiMf 

of  knowledge,     Burritl's  brother,  the  author  of  an  excellcnl 

treatise   on   astronomy,  possesses  the  same  insatiable  thirst 

after  knowledge  that  characterizes  Elihu,  and  is  extensively 

erudite,  and  so  does  a  sister,  and  also  his  maternal  nephew, 

v/ho  has  a  wonderful  memory.     One  memher  of  this  learned 

family,  I  think  a  brother,  killed  himself  by  over-studying, 

in  which  he  progressed  with  astonishing  rapidity.     Kor  have 

I  any  doubt,  but  this  extraordinary  capacity  for  acquiring 

and  retaining  knowledge,  will  be  found  to  have  descended  to 

generation  after  generation,  as  far  back  as  any  thing  can  be 

ascertained  of  all  his  ancestors. 

**The  Sewall  family,"  (mentioned  in  chap,  v.,  sec.  1,) 
says  Joshua  Coffin,  "for  two  centuries,  have  been  distin* 
guished'for  talents,  and,  for  nearly  the  whole  time  from 
1690,  down  to  the  present  generation,  some  one  or  other  of 
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their  family  has  beeti  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Courff 
either  in  New  England  or  in  Canada.^'  J  have  examined 
the  heads  of  several  of  this  family,  and  found  superior  intel- 
lectual and  moral  developments. 

We  give  below,  a  quotation,  somewhat  extended,  from  a 
manuscript  furnished  us  by  Joshua  Coffin,  a  man  of  the 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  matters  and  things  in  general, 
and  especially  of  facts  touching  hereditary  descent,  that  the 
author  has  ever  seen.  All  his  phrenological  organs  of 
Memory  are  very  large.  His  ancestors,  for  several  genera-. 
tions,  have  been  public  men,  and  have  all  been  noted  for 
knowing  all  about  every  body,  their  names,  ages,  parents, 
grand  parents,  &c.,  or  for  that  knowledge  of  genealogy j 
which  a  work  like  this  ought  to  embody.  He  is  also  full  of 
biographical  anecdotes. 

**  My  first  remark  is  this  :— Men  distinguished  for  their 
native  strength  of  intellect  have  always  been  descended  from 
mothers  of  slron<^  powers  of  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  no  woman 
who  is  weak  or  deficient  in  intellect,  ever  had  a  child  disliniruished 
for  talents.  If  the  father  is  a  man  of  talents,  so  much  the  belter, 
but,  be  the  father  who  he  may,  unless  the  mother  has  talents,  the 
children  w  ill  not,  I  mi;i;l}t  almost  say,  cannot,  be  distinguished.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  seed  as  the  50//,*  from  which  the  husbandman 
expects  to  obtain  a  good  crop ;  but  let  him  take  what  pains  he 
may  in  every  respect,  he  cannot  anticipate,  nor  will  he  obtain, 
any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  unless  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich.  As 
a  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  must  depend  not  on  theory,  but,  on 
facia,  which,  as  snilh  tl;e  proverb,  are  *  stubborn  things.'  And, 
from  long  and  careful  observation,  I  have  never  yet  read  of  or 
known  an  instance  of  any  person  of  superior  intellect,  whose 
another  was  not  blest  with  strong  powers  of  mind.  Take  a  few 
examples : — Sir  William  Jones'  mother  was  a  woman  of  extra- 
ordinary talents,  so  was  Napoleon's,  so  was  Walter  Scott's,  so 
was  the  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Schiller,  of  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil,  and,  in  short,  of  so  large  a  number,  that  time 
would  fail  me  to  recount  them.  Both  the  parents  of  Daniel 
Webster  were  distinguished  for  their  talents;  and,  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  position  I  take,  it  will  interest  you  to  know,  that 
Col.  Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of  Daiiiel,  was  t^vicc  married. 
By  his  first  wife,  Miss  Smith,  he  had  several  children,  not  one  of 

*  We  want  hoih  good  seed  amd  good  soil,  to  produce  a  good  crop,  as 
wdl  in  the  aniraal  kingdom,  as  in  the  vegetable. — Author. 
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whom  was  abave  mediocrity,  in  that  respect  resembling  the 
mother.  By  bis  second  wife,  a  Miss  Eastman,  he  bad  three 
children,  Daniel,  Ezekiei,  who  was,  in  every  respect,  equal  in 
point  of  intellect  to  Daniel,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Prof.  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  William  Hadduck, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  Lowell.  DaniePs  grand  mother,  Webster, 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  which  her  soii,  Ebeoezer, 
Daniel's  father,  inherited.  Her  maiden  name  was  Bachiler. 
I  mention  her  name  in  order  to  state  a  fact,  viz.,  that  there  is  one 
physical  peculiarity  which  has  descended  from  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachiler  to  his  descendant,  Daniel  Webster.  What  that  peculiar* 
ity  is,  I  shall  not  now  mention,  but  will  hereafter.  Trace,  then, 
if  you  please,  the  genealogy  of  the  Webster  family,  and  you  will 
find  that  certain  traits  have  descended  from  father  to  son  in  the 
male  line,  but  that,  in  every  case,  where  there  has  been  any 
indication  of  superior  talent,  it  has  proceeded  from  the  mother. 
The  mother  of  Col.  Webster,  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
talents,  and  his  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Daniel,  was  likewise 
talented.  So  it  is,  as  1  think,  in  nearly  every  case;  that  is, 
peculiar  traits  will  descend  in  a  family  from  generatnn  to  genera- 
tion ;  but  whether  they  are  or  are  not  distinguished  for  talents, 
depeuds  upon  who  their  mothers  were.    Let  me  illustrate* 

"  I  presume  you  know  Lewis  Tappan,and  his  peculiar  temper^ 
ament.  Talented,  ardent,  frank,  honest,  Grm  and  undaunted,  per- 
severini;  and  industrious,  he  exhibits  just  such  traits  as  have  dis- 
tinguished his  ancestors  for  five  or  six  generations,  Abraham 
Tap  pan  came  to  Newbury  in  1634.  His  oldest  son,  Peter,  was 
a  physician  in  Newbury,  and  a  noted  man.  The  records  of  our 
court  give  ample  evidence  of  his  peculiarities.  One  of  his  sons 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Christopher  Tappan,  of  Newbury,  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  his  frank  fearlessness  in  avowing  his  sentiments. 
I  will  mention  one  or  two  instances  of  his  peculiarities : — A  Mr. 
Pettengell  and  his  wife  once  brought  up  a  child  for  baptism. 
The  woman  was  a  devoted  Christian,  but  the  father  was  none  of 
th.e  best.  On  baptizing  it,  he  said,  with  a  clear,  loud  voice,  '1 
baptize  this  child  wholly  on  the  mother's  account.'  On  another 
occasion,  during  the  excitement  of  1742,  he  carried  a  whip  into 
the  church,  one  Sunday,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  scourge  out  the 
enthusiasts.  I  ought  to  mention  that  he 'was  a  little  deranged  at 
that  time,  but  it  shows  the  disposition  of  the  man.  His  descend- 
ants down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  distinguished  for  talents. 

''Young  Atherton,'now  in  Congress,  from  N.  H.,  is  one  of 
them.    The  Rev.  Christopher's  nephew,  Benjamin,  was  minister 
of  Manchester,  Mass.,  a  superior  man,  whose  son,  David,  was 
professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge  College.    David's  son,  Benja- 
min, is  now  minister  in  Augusta^  Me.,  an  able  man*    David,  of 
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Canibridt;e,  was  an  uncle  to  Arthur,  Lewis,  and  Benjamin,  (the 
latter  bein<(  now  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Oliio,)  John  and 
Charles,  of  Boston.  AH  of  them  are  superior  men.  I  could 
mention  many  others  of  the  same  family.  Concerning  the  Tap-* 
pan  race,  two  things  are  observable : — 

''  Abraham  Tappan  had  two  wives.  Dr.  Peter  was  son  of  the. 
first  wife,  and  the'  other  four  sons,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and 
John,  sons  of  the  second  wife.  Now,  while  the  descendants  ex- 
hibit many  of  the  trails  of  the  family,  the  superior  talents  are 
fimost  all  confined  to  the  posterity  of  Peter.  You  will  ask  bow 
account  for  this  ?  Could  the  truth  be  known,!  entertain  no 
doubt  that  Abraham's  first  wife  was  a  woman  of  superior  talent.^n 

"  His  descendants  in  the  Jine  of  Peter,  for  four  generations,  or 
down  to  Lewis  Tappan's  father,  all  married  women  of  snpejripr 
talents,  as  I  happened  to  know.  We,  therefore,  have  a  right  to 
expect  children  to  be  intelligent  when  both  their  pnrents  possess 
superior  intellect.  With  the  history  of  this  family,  I  am  well  ac« 
quainted,  as  my  mother  was  a  Tappan,  and  my  errand  mother 
Tappan  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind.  I  shall  say  nothin*]^  of 
her  descendants.  Charles  Tappan,  of  this  city,  (Philadelphia,) 
the  engraver,  is  one  of  her  grand  children.  But  enough  of  this 
family. 

^  "  Let  me  mention  something  concerning  the  Cofl[in  family. 
Tristram  CoflSn  came  to  this  country  in  1642,  with  his  wife 
Dianis,  and  left  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  in  1660.  He  went 
with  three  of  his  sons  to  Nai>tucket,  where  their  descendants,  or 
many  of  them,  still  reside.  One  son,  Peter,  lived  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  and  the  other  in  Newbury,  Mass.  I  shall  sny  nothing  of 
my  own  relations,  except  a  few  things  in  corroboration  of  two 
points,  viz.,  that  family  traits  are  hereditary,  and  that  talent  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  mother.  Tristram  Coffin's  wife  was  a  superior 
woman.  Her  son  Peter  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  married 
a  Starbuck,  of  Nantucket,  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents 
and  influence.  For  proof  of  this,  see  John  Richardson's  JcuirnaL 
He  was  a  Quaker  preacher.  See  also  the  novel  called  Miriam 
Coffin,  which  is  founded  on  fact,  and  of  which  the  greater  ]^art  is 
true.  In  that  book  you  will  find  some  verses  written  many  years 
ago,  and  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  trails  of  each  family  in  the 
island.     One  verse,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  runs  as  follows  :-*-* 

*Tlie  Coffins  noifnr,  hoiiiteroiip,  loud, 
The  Hilent  Ganiiicrs  |)lo<!flin|r. 
The  Barken*  proud,  the  Mitr hells  good, 
The  Macys  em  the  piidiDng.' 

"  Although  the  Coffins  in  Nantucket  have  been  separated  from 
the  Coffins  in  Newbury  ever  sitice  1660,  there  is  even  novv  a 
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Striking  family  resemblance  in  looks  and  other  traits.  They  are 
all  very  sociable,  are  great  talkers,  have  good  memories,  love  to 
travel,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  They  are  to  be  (bond 
in  every  state  of  the  union,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  worid 
wherever  a  ship  can  sail,  so  that  the  name  of  Capt.  Coffin  is  as 
familiar  to  an  American  ear  as  John  Smith.  But  enough  of  our 
family. 

"  The  family  of  Moody,  the  descendants  of  William  Moody, 
who  came  to  Newbury  in  1634,  have  been  and  are  now  an  ex* 
cellent  family,  noted  for  good  sense,  honesty,  and  religious  princi- 
ple. So  of  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Hall,  and  many  others 
tvhom  I  could  mention.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived 
is  this,  that  like  produces  like — that  family  traits  are  propagated, 
and  descend  from  one  generation  to  another  in  the  male  line — that 
strength  of  intellect  depends  on  the  mother,  and  that,  if  the  father 
be  a  person  of  talents  as  well  as  the  mother,  the  children  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  intelligent  than  they  would  do  if  the 
mother  alone  were  possessed  of  superior  talents ;  but  if  the  mother 
had  a  weak  intellect,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  children  will 
Dot,  I  might  almost  say,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  weak^ 

"As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  I  agree  in  sentiment  with  C.  C; 
Baldwin,  that  those  families  which  were  respectable  in  the  first 
settlement  of  each  town,  are  respectable  now ;  and  that  those 
families  which  were  not  of  any  note  then,  are  just  so  now.  To 
this  general  principle  I  would  make  the  following  exceptions : — 
First,  where  a  man  of  respectability  and  talent  marries  a  woman 
of  small  intellect  and  low  family,  or  marries  a  blood  relation,  there 
the  family  are  almost  sure  to  fall  into  the  lower  ranks.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  a  man  of  no  rank  marries  a  woman  of  respec- 
table family  and  good  talents,  the  talent  and  the  character  coming 
from  the  mother,  the  family  are  elevated  of  course.  I  have  no- 
ticed another  thing,  viz.,  that  neariy  all  our  distinguished  men  in 
New  England  are  descended  from  thta  first  settlers.  I  mentioit 
this  last  fact,  merely  as  a  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  use  to 
you.*' 

But  last,  not  least,  if  additional  illustrations  of  the  descent 
of  suiHtrior  natural  talents  were  required,  both  the  ancesti^v 
and  the  descendants  of  John  Quincy  Adams  furnish  it.  E1o< 
quent  above  almost  any  other  man  in  America,  even  at  his 
advanced  age,  possessed  of  more  political  information  than 
any  other  man  on  this  coniineiit,  and  the  most  remarkable 
xnepiory  to  be  found  any  where,  with  a  clearness  of  discrimi- 
jQation,  an  intensity  of  feeliogi  a  power  of  withoring  saroisiiii 
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a  talent  for  debate,  superior  to  aoy  other  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  in  an  old  man  bordering  on  80 ! .  A  wonder  of 
the  age  is  this  illustrious  old  maiX !  And  who  was  bis  father? 
Let  the  history  of  our  country  answer.  And  who  his  mother? 
One  of  the  most  talented  women  of  her  age,  as  is  seen  by  her 
letters  to  her  husband.  And  who  is  his  sou  ?  Let  his  ora«» 
tion  before  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  lasft  4th  of  July, 
pronounced  unsurpassed  only  by  his  faUier's  best  efforts, 
which  father  he  now  bids  fair  to  equal,  answer.  And  other 
branches  of  this  illustrious  family  will  be  found  to  possess 
great  natural  abilties.  Prof.  Adams,  of  Vermont,  is  from  the 
same  stock,  and  took  the  first  college  appointment  in  the 
class  in  which  the  author  graduated,  as  the  best  scholar  of 
that  class. 

But,  is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  extend  the  record 
of  these  facts'?  Has  not  every  reader  of  common  observation, 
seen  facts  analogous  to  these,  sufficient  to  produce  the  con« 
viction,  that  any  required  number  of  similar  facts,  might 
easily  be  added  to  the  preceding  list?  In  the  various  fami- 
lies into  which  my  profession  has  called  me,  I  have  seen 
thousands  on  thousands  of  facts^  establishing  the  descend  of 
every  'phrenological  organ  in  the  relative  degree  in  which  it 
was  possessed  *by  parents.  Every  biography  is  replete  with 
them,  and  so  is  every  city,  town,  hamlet,  and  family  in. the 
land  and  in  the'  world.  Indeed,  to  deny  the  general  fact, 
the  great  law,  that  the  qualities  of  parents,  both  mental  and 
physical,  descend  to  their  children^  and  so  on,  from  generation 
to  generation,  down  the  long  stream  of  time,  is  to  deny  all 
law,  and  doubt  the  plainest  truths  in  natural  science ;  for, 
what  one  law  is  more  universal,  more  obvious?  Who  will 
undertake  to  affirm  that  children  do  not  resemble  their  parents 
congenitaUyl  What  farmer,  what  farmer's  boy^  even,  docs 
not  know  that  his  stock  alicays  resemble  the.  parents  of  that 
stock — that  Uke  begets  like^  as  well  in  man  as  in  the  vegeta- 
ble or  in  the  animal  kingdoms?  Will  the  Learned  Black- 
smith undertake  to  reverse  this  adage,  that  'Mike  begets 
like,"  as  he  has  reversed  its  sister  adage,  that  '^  a  poet  is 
born  a  poet"?  Will  he  render  the  one,  "like  begets  ww- 
like,"  or  rather,  "  like  begets  nothing^^^  as  he  has  reversed 
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the  sister  adslge,  **  a  poet  is  mae/c''?  for  both  adages  mcaQ 
the  same  thing ;  and  if  he  reverses  the  one,  he  must  reverse 
the  other  also.  Is  he,  is  any  other  intelligent  man,  willing 
to  deny,  in  broad  terms,  the  entire  doctrine  of  parentage,  and 
to  say  that  children  inherit  no  qualities,  mental  or  physicaJ, 
from  their  parents?  Surely,  no  one  !  But  to  admit  that  one 
jingle  quality,  whether  mental  or  physical,  of  either  parent, 
is  hereditary,  is' to  admit  the  doctrine  of  parentage,  or  the 
great /a€^  of  hereditary  descent ;  and  to  admit  this  doctrine^ 
is  to  admit  that  all  original^  constitutional  qualities,  are  he- 
reditary, are  innate,  are  congenital.  Either,  parents  in  their 
capacity  as  parents,  do  nothing  by  way  of  imparting  inhe- 
rent qualities  to  the  child^  or  they  impart  all  its  original  na- 
ture, both  mental  and  physical.  Which  is  it?  Are  children 
as  likely  to  resemble  any  body  else,  any  thing  else,  as  their 
parents?  Do  children  indeed  derive  no  inherent  constitution 
from  their  parents,  and  are  they  left  destitute  of  ali  constito- 
tion?  Then,  if  brought  up  by  and  with  dogs,  or  whales,  or 
lions,  or  squirrels,  they  would  be  dogs,  or  whales,  or  lions, 
or  squirrels,  in  both  body  and  mind! 

See  into  what  absurdities  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  are 
forced  !  But  no  one  disbelieves  it;  and'those  who  pretefid 
that  all  are  born  alike,  are  only  making  believe.  They  A-«cif 
better.  All  know,  all  must  know,  that  children  inherit  the 
mental  and  physical  qualities  of  their  parents ;  and  to  argue 
this  point,  is  to  attempt  to  prove  that  two  and  one^nake  three. 
The  great  principle- of  hereditary  desoent,  has  only  to  be 
stated,  to  be  admitted.  And,  I  repeat  it,  if  one  single  quality, 
whelher  mental  or  physical,  is  hereditary,  then  all  that  is 
original,  whether  in  the  form  of  body,  position  of  the  head, 
feet,  heart,  each  bone,  and  muscle,  &c.,  or  in  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  land  even  in  their  relative  energy,  is  hereditary, 
and  all  the  minutest  shades  and  phages  of  character,  or  at 
least  those  elements  from  which  every  emotion  of  the  mind, 
every  virtuous,  every  vicious  feeling,  every  talent,  and  even 
every  thought,  evry  action  of  intellect,  all  that  is  mental, 
are  innate,  are  inherited. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

THE  COWDITIOI?8  OF  PARENTS,  WHILE  BECOMING  PARENTS. 

Ir  (he  great  lair,  already  so  fnllj  established,  that  csil- 
MBir  RE6BMBLB  TficiE  PABEiiTBy  tfid  that  they  mbertt  all  of 
Ibeir  original  dtmmUs^  of  Blind  and  body,  horn  parenta^e^ 
admiUed  of  ao  Btodification,  and  mtbwed  no  change  lo  creep 
in,  it  wanid  necesnarily  render  erery  member  of  the  hitmaa 
ftunily  BXACTLY  AUEB,  both  in  stae  and  shape  of  body,  com* 
piexion,  looks,  strength,  and  all  other  physical  pecuKarkie^ 
io  that  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  tbe  other ;  and 
Iklso  in  M  their  mentcU  and  mmral  ckaraeterigtics-'-it^  aih  their 
•pinions,  deaires,  feelings,  pursuits,  capsctljes,  .dfsposiriona^ 
asodes  of  thinking  and*  acting,  and  in  shon,  in^asry  coneewe^ 
Ub  p<nni  of  view. 

But  from  a  moootony  so  every  way  oppressive  and  detri- 
BOienYal  to  tbe  happiness  or  man,  nature  bas  kindly  relieved  ns, 
by  institating  tbe  following  tnodifica^oo  of  this  law,  namely, 
that  the  various  artificial  habks  of  parenCs^their  ever  vary* 
ing  cooditions  ^hile  becoming  parents,  shcmid  stamp  their 
impress  upon  both  the  mental  and  physicat  nature  of  their 
offspring.  That  the  general  or  i  the  permanerd  nature  of 
parents,  imparts  lhef»wwt  bias  of  character  to  offspring,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt;  and  yet  children  often  possess  characteris- 
tics not  found  in  either  parent,  at  grand  or  great  grand-par- 
ent,  but  which  taUy  precisely  with  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  condirions  of  the  parents  dui'ing  the  augmentation  of  their 
iamiltcrs ;  an^  the  difiesences  tiiat  often  ooenr  in  chikken  of 
Ibe  «ame  pare&lege,  whiie  they  diAss  essentially  from  thoas 
af  boUi  pareiils  and  ancestors,  will  frequenlly  constitute  a 
^ood  history  of  changes  that  occurred  to  the  parents  at  the 
naiverai  periods  of  iheir  birth. 

But  a^ain.  Brothers  and  siateta  lyeanr  a  gem^nd  resesi* 
bUnoe  io  each  other  and  to  their  patents,  because  the  gei^ 
#TOt  characters  of  the  parents;,  and  the  geneewt  lenor  of  thek 
clkaracleiis^  remained  nsoch  the  savte.    BuA  ttsin#  tiauaUy  9^ 

gamble  each  elher  atiU  aaom  dbsety,  aa»elopely  indeed,  ttial 
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,  Caiisei  ofihe  difference  which  ii  mmi  in  chUdren  of  the  mom  pnrenin. 

Strangers  often  fail  to  distingnish  them  apart ;  probably  be- 
cause begotten  and  bom  uoder  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances of  the  parents.  And  where  they  differ  from  each 
other,  which  is  extremely  rare,  one  will  generally  be  found 
to  resemble  one  parent  or  grand«parent,  and  the  other  another. 
But  this  matter  is  put  completely  at  rest  by  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  the  children  resemble  those  of  their  parents,  as 
seen  in  this  work,  and  that  those  of  their  parents  are  capable 
of  being  enlarged  and  diminished  in  the  course  of  years,  as 
proved  in  the  author's  work  on  Phrenology  applied  to  Edu- 
cation and  Self-ImproTement.  Hence,  if  different  infineoces 
ot  conditions  of  life  occur  to  change  the  organs  of  parents 
while  their  family  is  increasing,  these  changes  in  the  beads 
of  parents,  will  of  course  be  transmitted  to  their  children.  In 
short,  both  the  mental  and  the  physical  conditions  of  parents 
while  becoming  parents — that  of  the  father  for  dajrs,  perhaps 
months  before,  as  well  as  while  begetting  the  child,  and  that 
of  the  mother  for  a  similar  period  as  well  as  during  the  whole 
term  of  gestation  and  nursing— are  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring, and  so  transmitted  as  to  become  constitutional,  and 
thus  banded  down  to  futnre  generations,  illustrations  of 
which  have  been  already  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
will  be  continued  in  this. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  RE8FECTIVE  INFLUENCES  OF  EACH  PARENT. 

What  is  the  relative  influence  of  the  father,  and  what  of 
the  mother  7    The  influence  of  which  is  greatest  upon  die 
physical,  of  which  upon  the  moral,  and  of  which  upoQ  %^ 
iotellectuai  character  of  their  offspring  ?    Doen  the  one  trans*^ 
mit  the  intellectual,  and  the  other  the  animal  nature,  or  one' 
the  muscular  and  the  other  the  motive  system?  and  if  aa, 
which  imparts  which  )  or  do  they  both  eonMne  in  propaga- 
ting each  in  proportion  to  their  relative  energy  1  are  qoestioa 
easily  asked,  but  hard  to  answer,  partly  from  difficulties  im- 
,  posed  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  partly  by  the  false 
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modesty  of  the  age;  and  yet  their  proper  answer  would 
erolve  principles  of  great  nioaient  and  practical  utility,  in  re^ 
gard  to  which  the  author  hopes  to  correct  aoiae  errors  an^ 
make  some  useful  suggestions. 

The  favorite  theory  of  Alexander  Walker,  that  one  parenjt 
Imparts  the  vital  system  and  frontal  half  of  th^  head,  while 
the  other  furnishes  the  motive  system  and  back  half  of  tfit 
head,  at  first  prepossessed  the  author  in  its  favor,  but  ba^ 
not  coincided  with  his  subsequent  observations.  He  knqwtf  a 
girl  whose  whole  head,  back,  front  and  top,  resembles  hei 
mother's ;  and  as  the  heads  of  both  parents  are  dissimilari 
and  that  of  the  girl  is  strongly  marked,  it  is  easy  to  sci# 
wherein  her  phrenological  developments  resemble  or  diffef 
from  either.  The  forehead  of  the  father  projects  most  ^.t  the 
root  of  the  nose  and  so  upwards  to  Comparison,  but  retires 
at  Causality;  those  of  both  mother  and  daughter  project  at  the 
upper  and  lateral  portions,  but  retire  at  the  perceptives,  where 
that  of  the  father  projects  most.  In  the  father  Cautiousness 
is  not  large,  but  in  both  mother  and  daughter,  it  is  immense. 
Adhesiveness  is  much  larger  ip  both  mother  and  daughter, 
than  in  the  father.  The  Concentrativeness  of  the  father  is 
▼ery  small ;  of  both  mother  and  daughter,  large.  Striking 
differences  exist  in  their  organs  of  Benevolence,  Ideality,  Con- 
structivenesSjApprobativeness,  and  several  other  organs,  those 
of  the  father  being  unlike  those  of  his  wife  and  daughter. — 
The  daughter  also  resembles  her  mother,  but  diffeirs  from  her 
father,  in  character^  in  each  of  these  particulars;  and  what 
renders  the  case  still  stronger,  she  takes  after  her  maternal 
ffrand-mother,  and  great  grand-mother,  cousins,  &c.,  both  in 
these  respects,  and  in  her  temperament,  though  her  motion^ 
resemble  those  of  her  father,  as  do  also  a  few  of  her  appetites 
and  habitfi. 

Another  child  of  the  same  parents,  takes  its  whole  head, 
both  its  fore  part  and  its  back  part,  from  its  father,  or  more 
properly/rom  its  paternal  grcmd-father.  In  short,  I  find  no 
regularity  whatever,  as  regards  either  portion  of  the  head 
coming  from  one  parent,  and  another  ascQming  from  another. 
So  far  from  it,  I  find  that  the  parent  which  imparts  th^  most 
0[  the  Aeadf  usually  fiirnisheB  the  most  of  the  body.    And  I 
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tVLti  generally  tell,  not  only  which  parent  the  child  most  re* 
iembles,  but  I  can  also  tell  from  which  parent  the  person  in- 
herits  a  liability  to  consumption,  or  other  diseases,  which 
was  the  shortest,  largest,  tallest,  most  ptamp  or  spare  favored, 
Imd  which  parent  and  grand-parent  lived  the  longest  I  re- 
cently astonished  Professor  Emerson,  of  Andover,  by  teffing 
him  that  he  resembled  his  mother,  and  she  her  father,  and 
that  he  resembled  his  grand- father,  and  how  long  bis  grand- 
father lived  ;  for  I  saw  that  many  points  in  his  head,  resem- 
Med  the  general  form  of  the  female  head,  (see  conclusion  of 
tee.  3,  chap,  vi.)  and  also  that  his  powerful  museuiar  sj^* 
fern,  came  from  some  male  ancestor,  and  as  he  resemble.!  hi* 
tnother  m  head,  I  inferred  that  «A^  resembled  her  father^  and 
Inferred  that  he  therefore  resembled  his  mother  and  masemai 
grand-fftther. 

The  principle  to  which  all  my  observations,  which  have 
been  both  extensive  and  diversified,  tend,  is  this — thai  chit- . 
dren  inherit  more  of  both  their  physical  constitntioo  and 
looks,  and  also  of  their  metital  tone  and  character,  from  that 
parent  who  is  endowed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  native 
Vigor, — that  when  the  physical  constitution  predominates  in 
one  parent,  and  the  mental  in  the  other,  the  offspring  will 
generally,  though  not  always,  take  on  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  strong  parent,  and  the  mental  of  rtie  intettectud 
parent, — that  when  both  parents  have  a  predominance  of 
either  the  physical  or  of  the  mental,  the  offspring  wil!  inheril 
an  augmentation  of  that  of  its  parents,  and  that,  in  alt  cases, 
that  parent  which  is  the  most  vigorous,  will  exert  the  roocrt 
powerful  influence  on  the  character  of  the  child,  and  of  m 
character  similai^  to  his  own — that  the  parem  which  has  bm 
a  weak  vital,  or  motive,  or  mental  apparatus,  imparts  but  a 
feeble  vital  or  motive,  or  mental  apparatus,  and  that  the 
parent  which  has  a  strong  vital,  or  motive,  or  noental  appara* 
tus,  will  impart  the  same  to  offspring. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  leads  us  to  the  foltowmg  moflft 
important  conclusions: 

1.  That  one  having  a  feeble  vital,  or  motive,  or  mental 
aystem,  should  never  marry  one  having  this  ay^tem  feeble; 
tor  then,  that  of  their  obildreu  witi  be  doubly  feeble;  bnt  ooa 
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haviug  either  feeble,  should  always  marry  mie  having  it 
strong-  Thus  those  having  a  consntnptive  tendency,  or  from 
a  stock  in  which  consumption  liirks,  should  never  marry 
, those  of  the  same  temperament;  but  those  having  narrow 
chests,  small  lungs,  a  thin  visage,  spare  form,  and  small  ab- 
domen* should  marry  those  having  full  cheeks,  ample  busts, 
depth  and  breadth  of  chest,  full  abdomens,  and  considerable 
flesh.  Let  delicate  persons  never  marry  those  that  are  also 
delicate,  nor  small  or  slim  persons,  those  that  are  small  and 
filim.  .Nor  should  those  having  very  light  complexion^  hair 
and  eyes,  and  fine  and  soft  skin,  marry  those  like  themselves, 
for  then,  as  the  mental  temperament  predominates  in  both« 
parents,  and  the  animal  is  weak  in  both,  their  children  will 
be  small,  most  sensitive,  precocious,  feeble,  and  almost  sure 
to  die  young. 

2.  Nor  should  those  having  the  animal  system  predomi- 
nant, marry  those  in  whom  this  temperament  predominates, 
lest  their  children  inherit  an  increase  of  animality,  and  a  dim- 
inution of  mental  power.  But,  let  them  unite  in  ms\rriage 
with  those  whose  menial  apparatus  is  strong.  Their  having 
a  strong  constitution,  however,  is  certainly  no  objection^  but 
Ibe.more  the  better.  The  union  of  those  having  great  mus- 
cular strength  and  powerful  physical  constitutions,  with  those 
whose  minds  are  clear^  tastes  literary,  feelings  fine  and  in- 
tense, and  flow  of  thoughts  and  words  abundant,  (and  hi^ 
is  generally  the  case  with  consumptive  families,)  will  be 
found  to  be  aspicious  of  talent  in  the  progeny. 

3.  But  the  best  union,  is  that  of  similar  temperaments^ 
when  both  are  well  balanced.  If  very  small  perspns  should 
not  marry  those  that  are  also  small,  if  those  that  are  tall  and 
8lim,  should  marry  those  that  are  short  and  stocky,  if  any^ 
and  if  the  weak  should  marry  the  strong  or  none,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  those  of  average  size  should  marry 
those  that  are  r^  large  or  else  ?ery  amcUl — that  those  whos^. 
temperamrnts  are  evenly  balanced,  and  all  that  they  shoul^ 
be,  should  marry  those  whose  temperaments  are  uneven  and 
therefore  defective ;  but,  while  those  of  either  extreme^  wheth- 
er mfeotal  or  physical,  whether  very  large  or  very  small,  very 
aensitive  or  very  obtuse,  very  tall  or  very  short,  very  darl( 
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eomptexioned  or  very  light,  very  coarse-featured  or  very  fine, 
should  marry  the  other  extreme,  yet  those  who  are  medium 
in  these  and  other  respects,  should  nuury  diwte  who  an 
medium.  Those  who  are  right,  as  to  mind  and  body,  or 
are  what  they  ought  to  be,  should  marry  those  Ulce  theoh 
Helves  ;  while  those  that  are  wrong,  that  is,  at  either  ext-ane, 
should  marry  the  other  extreme. 

Walker's  great  error  consists  in  his  directing  o/I  extremes 
and  all  oppositeSf  to  unite  with  the  other  extreme.  On  the 
Contrary,  I  maintain  that,  though  extremes  should  marry  op- 
posite extremes,  yet,  that  mediums  should  marry  mediums 
I  grant  that  extremes  fancy  extremes,  but  it  is  for  pfectsety 
the  same  reason  that  a  man,  burning  up  with  a  raging  ferefi 
desires  and  relishes  cold  water,  or  a  cold  man  seeks  and  eft* 
joys  a  fire,  namelyi  because  being  opposites,  they  tend  to  re- 
duce his  extremes,  which  are  painful  because  extremes.  Thai 
is,  when  one  becomes  so  tali,  or  so  short,  or  so  large,  or  so 
excitable,  &e.,  as  to  be  the  worse  therefor,  nature  corrscts 
this  error  by  creating  in  him  a  relish  for  the  other  extreme, 
by  which  his  extreme  will  be  partially  neutralized,  and  be 
benefited. 

And  then,   what  is  the  general  fact  as  regards  husbaods 
and  wives  1    While  we  sometimes  see  extremes  in  husbands 
and  wives,  yet  we  seldom  find  ^medium  man  or  woman,  uni- 
ted to  the  other  extreme.    And  what  is  more,  because  it 
shows  clearly  the  indication  of  nature,  husbands  and  wives 
that  have  lived  lovingly  together  a  score  or  two  of  years^ 
fiaturally  and  gradually  assimilate.    If  one  be  fleshy  and  the 
Other  spare,  the  spare  one  gradually  fleshes  up,  and  the  plump 
One  loses  his  flesh  ;  the  healthy  one  imparts  to  the  feeble  one 
t  part  of  his  health,  and  receiver  in  return  a  portion  of  the 
disease  of  the  siclcly  one,  and  so  of  other  physical  atid  men- 
i!al  poirits  of  difference,  and  even  of  loo/cStUfOlfc,  tones  of 
.voice,  and  character  generally — ^  general  principle  which 
Contains  invaluable  lessons  for  those  who  require,  to  employ 
i^,  that  is,  who  would  seek  a  hdp-me^  in  n  companion,  or 
ouj  that  will/tir^Aer  their  ends,  whatever  they  may  be,  wheft- 
^laborious,  or  literary,  or  moral,  or  religions,  or  aspiring,  a 
reforming,  or  enjoying,  instead  of  hanging !»  dead  weights 
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trpori  tlietr  wings;  Si  ill,  (hose  who  mre  Im  tiferary  Tor  thiHt 
health,  or  #00  ambittoos  for  their stretifth,  and  tm  radical,  &c. 
tei^uire  those  of  opposite  organisatvons,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  holding  them  in  check.  Hence  highly  excitable  persons, 
ahmtid  not  marry  those  who  are  eqnally  excitable,  and  who, 
iherelbre,  will  nc^TO  theni  np  to  a  siill  higher  pi^cii  of  aciiooi 
but  they  ahonM  marry  those  who  wilt  soothe,  rela^,  and  soft* 
«n  dowtt  their  feeHngs,  or  as  tt  trere,  draw  off  that  excess  ef 
excitement  w^ith  which  they  are  charged,  and  at  the  saint 
time  betiefit  themaeltres,  hy  r^eernng  this  action,  in  which,  by 
supposition,  they  are  somewhat  different 

Precisely  the  same  general  law  governs  the  blending  and 
offsetting  of  particular  orgaiks  and  (acnlties.  If  they  ara 
nbeiit  what  fhey  shonid  be,  as  to  siee  and  power  iti  one,  lei 
fhem  be  about  the  same  tn  the  ether ;  but,  if  they  are  loo  large 
to  the  one,  let  them  be  of  set  by  marrying  one  ia  whom  they 
ure  smatter.  Or  if  a  genitis  is  reqiitred  in  either  tneehanicsi 
or  poetry,  or  mathematics,  or  physical  strength,  or  the  acqiii«> 
aftffon  of  knowledge,  or  gfaht  strength  of  intefleet,  let  those 
having  the  desired  organs  targety  developed,-  marry  thosa 
having  a  similar  organization,  snpported  by  strength  of  con^ 
athtttion,  and  they  can  hardly  fail  of  securing  their  wish. 

But  these  extremes-^his  deficiency  in  some  respects,  and 
cxcessea  or  prodigies  in  others — have  elsewhere  •  been  shown. 
lo  be  tmfavorab1e'*-exrreme8  in  the  temperatnent  to  be  unfa* 
Torable  to  health,  and  in  the  faentttes,  unfavorable  to  correct 
judgment  and  proper  conduct,  as  .well  as  to  rhtue  and  hap^ 
piness,  while  the  foil  development  and  0719^  action  of  aJl  \bt 
tetnpemtnetits,  is  the  condition  of  physical  health  and  happi* 
liess,  and  the  equal,  harmonfoiia,i  or  prttfmrthtutte  action  of 
aM  the  faculties,  is  the  main  condition  of  metKal  and  moral 
perfiBction,  of  good  jodgment,  sound  eommou  sense,  correct 
feetifigs,  and  a  virtuous  and  happy  life.  Henee  parents  whosi 
bodily  and  mental  organizatfon  is  what  it  should  be  ki  ail  re- 
apects,  shonid  choose  companions  like  themeehea;  but  those 
la  "Wfiom  1h^  mental  or  physics!  developments  are  uneven, 
and  therefore,  whose  character,  opinions,  and  conduct  are 

*  In  the  aothar's  work  on  *  Education  and  Self-Improvemeni'' 
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warped  and  imperfect,  should  offset  or  supply  these  defects  er 
excesses,,  by  marrying  those  having  oppo$Ue  mental  and  physi* 
eal  developments,  and  thus  strike  a  balaacsi  not  only  in 
their  children,  but  in  part  m  themselves. 

Of  course  the  author  cannot  run  out  these  general  princi- 
ples in  ail  their  ever  varying  applicationsruor  is  this  neces- 
sary, for  readers  of  ordinary  sagacity,  and  especially,  either 
by  studying  Phrenology  themselves,  or  by  calling  to  their  aid 
the  services  of  a  successful  Phrenolc^ist,  cai»  soon  determine 
what  qualiiies  he  requires  similar  to^  and  what  to  oflsel,  and 
subdue,  by  opposite  organizations  in  a  companion.  At  lea^ 
what  I  deem  a  correct  and  a  most  important  principle^  and 
one  which  rnns  through  most  of  the  facts  stated  in  pfevioiu 
portions  of  this  work,  is  now  before  the  reader.  "  He  that 
IS  wise  is  wise  poa  himself,  but  he  that  segrneik  he  riuril  btm 
it,"  and  his  posterity  after  bim. 

As  to  whether  superior  talents  are  imparted  by  the  father 
or  the  mother,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  Sons 
maintain  that  the  germ  is  derived  wholly  from  liie/aiAer,  aad 
thai  the  mother's  qualities  have  no  more  to  do, in  determiniag 
those  of  the  child,  than  have  those  of  the  hen,  in  determiaiog 
whether  the  eggs  she  sirs  upon  shall  thatch  ducks,  or  geeie, 
that  depending  upon  the  inherent  nature  of  tbe  egg,  and  not 
upon  the  hatcher.*  With  this  theory,  I  have  no  feUowsbip, 
because  it  deprives  the  mother  of  all  participation  in  imparts 
jng  the  original  bias  of  character  to  her  child ;  nor  yet  have 
I  with  its  opposite  one,  that  the  moiher  has  all  to  do,  both  in 
determining  the  original  character  of  the  egg,  amd  m  the 
hatching,  and  that  all  that  the  father  does,  is  simply  lo  facidbpi 
the  ovum  furnished  solely  by  the  mother,  and  which  cooiaios 
within  itself  all  the  anginal  elements  that  enter  into  tbe  for* 
mation  of  either  mind  or  body :  and  that  all  the  influeiioe  ex* 
erted  by  the  father  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  is  through 
the  imagination  of  the  mother  only,  thus  allowing  him  ^*  no 

^  An  eecentrio  fttheri  once  commandiKl  his  dsuKbleia  nsvvr  lo  eal 
their  rhikiren  his  |(raiid*chi)(lren,  buc  to  osll  them  the  gnuiflrrbihlreo  e# 
Iktit  hmAai^B  fiitheri  rating  sH  real  descent  from  the  fiaheri  finim  whom 
skme,  ha  eoaiendediwai  loipuited  tlie  germ  of  existeoos. 
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jpftit  nor  kn  in  tim  flatter  ^'  of  itsiiartifig  the  ori|;inat  bias  to 
Iit8<r«rn  ehiM, — a  thaerjr  fnaintaiDed  by  a  recent  work  enti- 
Meil,  "Mental  and  Moral  <tea44tie8TranMiii«i^e."  Tbaitlia 
lather,  in  hie  &wn  capaeitf  m'afiaker,  b tamps  bi^  own  phyvi* 
eai  and  nm^al  B«tti«fe  apon  that  of  bis  ehiM,  is  rendered  eri^ 
dent  from  many  of  the  facts  already  stated,  in  whicfi  rariotis 
tafents,  propensities,  tastes,  diseases,  Ase.  dbc.,  and  eren  m^ 
aiNiMy,  hatedeeoetided  in  the  male  line,  and  after  passfng  one 
generation,  and  itHis  prectnding  Ihe  possibility  of  its  being 
conifDunicated  by  ihe  father's  operating  en  llie  ifnagination  of 
liie  motfier,  becanse  0ie  father  wme  ferfedif  eane,  have  reap- 
yreared  in  the  third  and  after  generations,  is  it  to  be  supposed  ( 
ibr  ote  moment,  that  the  piety  of  the  Brainard  or  Rogers ' 
fMnity,  descended  in  the  male  Une,  soMy  by  the  kMebanda  all 
Mng  so  devoted  as  to  impreee  the  mmginatkme  ef  aU  theif 
wives,  and  thonby  transmit,  not  ma  parenie^  but  as  loeicers  en 
WMTOiy,  Hhts  pio«i«  hiAommq  frwm,  site  to  son,  whieli,  even 
Iboii^  the  father  was  a  Brainard,  could  just  as  well  have 
been  ehanged  to  any  thing  and  every  thmg  eise,  if  oiher  per« 
eons  of  other  mmds  bad  been  at  hand  to  impress  the  mother^ 
niiiidiH  an  opposite  diieetmnl  *A  fine  scape*gost  this,  for 
wives  who  prove  tramit  to  their  husbands  I  If  their  child 
•honld  be  a  mnlatto,  they  have  only  to  say  that  some  Sambe 
impneeed  their  imaginaHena  !  That  impressions  made  n pon 
<he  imagination  of  the  mother,  whether  by  her  husband  or  by 
others,  or  even  by  animals  and  things,  ate  often  stamped 
upon  the  nature  of  the  child,  will  soon  be  shown,  bat  that,  the 
sole  agency  of  the  father — that  aU  he  does  to  stamp  his  own 
sneoial  or  physical  impress  upon  his  ofispring,  is  done  eeletfi 
by  the  impreseume  he  makes  npon  the  mother's  maginaiie% 
and  not  by  virtne  of  his  oflke  as  a  faiker — is  a  theory,  which| 
while  it  thnists  ont  the  father  from  alt  participation  in  the 
formation  of  the  characters  of  hisownchiidren,  matring  them 
no  more  his  than  another's,  is  so  manifestly  absnrd  in  itsel(^ 
and  so  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  facts  that  bear  on 
this  point,  (one  single  fact  of  the  right  kind  being  sufficient  to 
everthrow  it,)  that  if  it  were  not  entertained  in  qimrters  evh 
titled  to  respect,  would  not  deserve  reftMation,  or  evett 
notice. 
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My  doctrJDe  is,  that  a  part  of  the  origkml  suisianee  from 
which  the  child  is  formed,  is  derived  from  the  loina  of  its 
father,  which  substance,  partaking,  as  it  does,  of  his  mental 
and  physical  nature,  stamps  that  nature  upon  the  child.  I 
believe  that  the  father  does  quite  as  much,  cen^remtofiy,  as 
the  mother,  probably  more;  and  that  the  mother  does  meet 
by  way  of  nourishmg  the  embryo ;  but  this  matter,  a  conect 
understanding  of  which,  would  develope  some  most  impor- 
tant truths,  is  at  present  shrouded  in  too  much  mystery  to 
allow  a  correct  and  final  decision  of  this  question. 

But,  be  the  office  of  the  father  what  it  may,  it  is  very  clear 
I  that  whatever  congtniial  influences  he  exerts,  must  be  exert- 
ed at  or  before  generatiou,  so  that  it  is  bis  condition  at  and 
for  days  perhaps  weeks  or  months  before  Ihat  period,  or  while 
fMicreting  the  requisite  materials,  that  alone  can  stamp  his 
physical  or  mental  impress  upon  his  offspring.  Hence,  the 
permaneni^  general  ch&raciBt  of  the  iklhexiias  a  m»ch.g;ieaU 
er  influence  on  the  child,  than  his  temporary,  floctuariog 
changes,  induced  by  circumstances;  still,  if  he  be  hMivalkf 
energetic,  and  labor  under  no  chronic  disease,  but  be  foil  of 
animal  life  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  both  for  a  few  days  or 
months  before,  and  at  that  period,  these  temporary  influences 
and  conditions,  will  unquestionably  be  transmitted  to  his  off* 
spring;  or,  if  he  be  generally  debilitated,  or  exhausted,  or 
harassed  in  business,  or  sufier  under  depression  of  spirits, 
&c.  &c.,  these  and  other  similar  conditions  will  be  commu* 
nic{tted  to  his  oflspring. 

But,  in  my  humble  judgment,  both  parents  contribute,  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  energy,  of  the  original  mqlerials^ 
both  mental  and  physical,  from  which  the  Child's  mind  as 
well  as  body  is  formed ;  and  hence,  that  feebleness  in  eiiher 
parent,  blights  the  progeny.  That  a  talented  iHoMei:  is  ab> 
soliitely  fmcessary  to  produce  talented  offsprings  1  do  not  for 
a  moment  doubt;  but  I  believe  a  talented /o/A^  to  be  almost 
equatty  so.  I  say  almost,  for  I  believe  that  the  influences  of 
the  mother  are,  on  the  whole,  considerably  greater  than  those 
of  the  father,  because,  besides  contributing  her  proportion 
towards  theorigitial  formation  of  the  embryo,  she  abme  noiir* 
ishes  the  fostus — a  function  which  will  soon  be  shown  to  be 
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of  the  utmost  importance.  That  all  great  men  will  be  found 
to  have  had  eminently  talented  mothers,  1  grant,  and  I  grant 
that  the  majority  of  facts  lean  to  the  side  of  the  mother ;  bat 
what  talented  man  has  a  dolt  for  a  father?  The  fathers  <tf 
Washington,  of  Franklin,  of  Webster,  of  Wesley,  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  of  a  host  of  others,  whom  the  reader  will  readily 
call  to  mind,  will  be  found  to  have  been  men  of  strong  com* 
mon  sense,  sound  judgment,  strong  native  powers  of  intellect, 
and  much  general  information. 

And  then,  again,  admitting  that  talents  do  always  come 
from  the  mother,  these  mothers  mirst  get  their  talents  some^ 
tohere.  Do  they  always  inherit  them  from  their  mothers?  Do 
they  not  more  frequently  inherit  them  from  their /afAcr*  ?  If 
8o,  and  facts  in  any  abutidance  show  that  this  is  the  case, 
still  the  talents  often  come  from  the  male  line,  and  they  often 
also  descend  in  the  male  line;  as  in  the  families  of  the  Sew- 
<lts,  the  Folgers,  the  Lewises,  the  Edwardses,  and  others 
already  mentioned,  and  also  branch  off  from  it  through  the 
daughters  of  this  talented  line,  into  those  families  into  which 
diey  marry. 

There  is,  however,  one  principle  of  hereditary  descent,  pre- 
sented in  many  of  the  preceding  facts,  though  not  formally 
announced,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining 
whether  superior  talents  are  derived  from  the  father  or  moth- 
er ;  namely,  that  children  take  particular  qualities,  not  from 
either  parent^  but  from  a  ^ancf-parent,  illustrations  of  which 
principle  are  furnished  by  the  Hatch  family,  chap.  iii.  sec. 
1;  by  the  Belgian  Giant,  sec.  3;  by  the  case  of  insanity 
reported  by  Miss  Hunt,  chap.  vi.  sec.  1 ;  by  the  kitten  loving 
propensity,  sec.  3 ;  by  the  child  of  Dr.  Gibson,  by  the  grand- 
mothir  of  Webster,  and  by  cases  mentioned  in  other  portions 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  by  the  general  observation  of  man-* 
kind. 

The  following  facts,  while  they  are  interesting  in  them* 
selves,  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  general  subject — the  con- 
ditions of  parents,  while  becoming  parents,  as  influencing 
their  children.  Said  Judge  L.  to  me,  during  a  conVersatiott 
on  this  subject — "I  never  employed  my  intellect' m  becoming 
a  father,  except  in  the  case  of  my  youngest  child.    After 
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flosiDg  my  arduous  diuies  oa  thebeocb„  p#otncted  oAosiMillf 
long,  1  determined  to  throw  off  all  care,, to  abaodoR  huaipca 
fer  a  tiiae,  and  to  recrmiU  and  m^foi^  nufBdf  with  my  familyi 
and  aecordingty  invited  several  meiubera  of  the  bar  aad 
alhers  of  ray  particular  friends^,  from  adjoining  tawnsi  ta 
meet  at  my  house,,  aud  have  a  social  and  happy  time.  Oa 
arrlviug  at. home,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeka,  I  foaod 
that  my  wife  bad  just  discharged  her  menaes ;,  and  she  vas 
rendered  exceedingly  happy,  both  by  my  neturn,  aad  hf  the 
eompany  I  brought  with  me,  all  of  whom  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  social  festivity;  and  by  adding  mueic  and  dano^ 
iog,  we  bad  a  truly  jolly  time  of  it  We:  both  retired  in  a 
aio9t  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  it  was  under  these  chearfol 
iaflnences,  that  this  child  was  begotten,  and  a  belter  natuiel^ 
happier  dispositioned  child,  yon  never  saw.  She  never crie% 
or  frets,  or  complains,  but  will  sit  on  the  floor  by  the  hour, 
and  amuse  herself,  and  appears  alwayabappy."  The  anthof 
spent  some  days  in  the  Judge's  family  when  this  cbild  was 
about  a  year  old,  and  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  her  not 
crying,  aud  always  appearing  perfectly  happy. 

Another  father,  on  bringing  his  daughter  to  me  to  be  ex* 
amioed,  remarked,  after  I  had  expatiated  pretty  freely  upon 
her  superior  intellect,  amiableness,  and  genuine  goodness,  re* 
marked,  after  she  had  left,  that  she  was  beyond  comp«riaoia 
the  best  and  the  most  talented  of  hischiildosn,.and  addad^  thai 
he  accounted  for  it  from  the  fact,  that  when  she  was  b^oU 
ten  aod  born>  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  bnsineaa^ 
had  money  flowing  in  upon  him,  and  was  abundantly  jiroa- 
lered  in  every  thing ;  but  that  his  children  bony  afterwarda^ 
while  he  was  smarting  under  reversee  of  fortune,  were  ill- 
tempered,  and  not  as  intellectual  as  she  was. 

Let  parents  look  back  to  the  first  histosy  of  their  ovm 
children,  and  learn  from  these  and  similar  facts,  lessons  for 
the  gtiidance  of  their  future  condnct.  And  let  every  parent 
employ  intellect  in  these  the  most  important  relatione  of  iifou 
It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that,,  to  be  promotive  of  happinee^ 
atf  our  feelings  must  be  exercised  in  harmonf  with  and  undst 
1^  guidance  of  intellect ;  and  the  procreative  feeling,  above 
all  oihersy  should  be  thua  exercisod. 
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Another  point  cloself  connected  with  this  snbjeet,  and,,  in- 
deed, growing  out  of  it,  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  also 
of  disagreement,  between  husbands  and  wives,  on  their  off- 
spring. The  Tery  twiure  of  love  is  to  blind  each  parent  to 
ihe  faults  of  the  other,  and  perfectly  io^cemeni  and  blend 
together  the  affections  of  both,  so  as  to  "  make  of  twain  one 
flesh."  Nor  ought  husbands  and  wives  ever  to  disagree.  If 
they  cannot  live  together  in  peace  and  love,  they  should  not 
live  together  at  all ;  for,  besides  all  the  pleasures  flowing 
from  their  agreement,  and  all  the  tenfold  misery  caused  by 
their  disagreement,  or  contention,  (see  the  author  on  "  Matri- 

*  mony,''  pp.  25  to  34,)  the  influence  of  disagreement  upon  the 
disposition  of  children,  and  also  upon  their  talents,  is  per- 
vicious  beyond  alt  conception.  Let  the  reader  cast  his  eye 
around  on  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and  see  if  he 
can  find  a  single  family  of  children  who  are  highly  intellec- 
tual and  amiable,  whose  parents  live  together  unhappily. 
And  ask  country  school-masters,  who,  by  ^'  boarding  around," 
know  whether  the  parents  of  p^trticular  scholars  live  together 
happily  or  unpleasantly,  if  the  parents  of  their  mischievous, 
naughty,  bad  pupils,  who  will  neither  learn  nor  mind,  but 
are  selfish,  and  up  to  all  manner  of  roguery,  do  not  generally 
quarrel ;  and  if  the  parents  of  those  children  that  are  amiable, 
loving,  lovely,  bright,  good  scholars,  and  promise  well,  do 
not  live  together  in  love  ?  Nor  can  words  express  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject.  Every  cross  word,  every  hard 
feeling,  is  a  dagger  aimed  at  the  happiness  of  your  unborn 
infant.    The  following  is  an  illustration : 

A  husband  and  wife  in  Lowell  love  each  other .  tenderly, 
neither  having  been  known  ever  to  have  spoken  a  cross  word 
to  the  other.  This  union  appears  to  be  perfect,  and  each  to 
be  Hterally  bound  up  in  the  other.  The  children  of  this 
happy  union,  are  among  the  sweetest  and  most  affectionate 
children  any  where  to  be  found,  no  cross  words,  no  pouting, 
scolding,  domineering,  biting,  striking,  or  other  ebullitions  of 
anger,  but  embraces  and  affectionate  caresses  take  their 
place,  the  most  perfect  union  pervading  the  whole  family, 
ikit  who  ever  saw  a  family  of  cross,  ugly-tempered  children, 

.  unless  their  parents  quarrelled,  or,  at  least,  often  blamed  and 
44 
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found ^ault  with, each  oibeprY-oiii  who e?«r  8«.w  pe«?J8h|  frei- 
;ful,  BooldijEift:  disagre^g:  parencsi^.  .v.bd«e  cbiidwa  were  ooc 
^eqfic^Uy  sol  Bttt,,additi(>Dftl  force  will  be :given  to  these  re- 
.maxks, .  by  ^ow^ig  bpw .  intimately,  the  canditiDn  of  the 
mother  .affects  tba^.char^ufiler  of  th^  ebild.  Unlpileasant  feel- 
ings towards  her  husband^  fender  h«r  ooiotantly  miaetable, 
and  keep  her  ang^  most  of  the  tkne ;  and  this  roust  neces- 
sarily impre^  the  sameead  and  ^ngry  tone  upon  the  cfaildy 
by  which  it  will  be  rendered  unhappy  for  Ufei  and  scatter  ill 
feeling  whererer  it  goes ! , 

Above  all  things^  husbands  and  wives  should*  wirer  co- 
habit, unless  perfect  good  feeling  subsists  between  them; 
first,  because  the  exercise. of  Ainativene8S.roeie)y,withont 
its  being  modified  and  purified  by  the  sanctiQa  and  die  oos- 
.curreut  blending  of  all  the  other .  faculties,  in*  which  the 
animal  ie  buried  in  tb^  spiritual  and  the  exalted,  becomes 
xnere  lust,  of  tha  basest  ai|d  most  loaihsome  character,  aed 
I  most  brutal  and  disgusting !     How  is  it  possible  to  make  no 
exalted  an  element  of  our  natqre,  an  instrument  of/ animal 
gratification  merely,  from  which  all  its  highefi  holier  charac- 
teristics, those  that  '*  make  of  twain  one  flesh,"  «re  banished  I 
Let  woman,  especially,  answer  this  question.     Secondly, 
because  the  child  begotten  by  animal  feeling  merely,  must 
necessarily  be  animal  all  its  life ;  nor  is  il  possible  to  stay 
the  deep,  broad  current  of  human  iniquity,  now  tbreateuing 
to  swallow  up  all  that  is  lovely,  all  that  is  pure  and  holy  in 
man,  in  one  great  besom  of  selfishness,  and  moral  polluUon,  by 
all  the  preaching  in  Christendom,  by  all  the  means  of  grace 
and  efforts  at  reform  now  in  vogue,  till  parents^  in  Umr  own 
capacity  as  parents^  commence  il,  and  beget  and  .lyiyg  forth 
in  a  pure,  and  in  an  elevated  state  of  mindi.as  well  ;as  in  a 
vigorous  and  .healthy  state  of  body.,  Npr  cap  I  resist  the 
conviction,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the. animal- kingdom, 
frpm  the  exercise,of  appetite,  and  from  all  thQ.oihftf  l^culties, 
that  BUT  oN^ .  cohabitation  should  i  take,  plae^  to  #.  b^h.    As 
.  w^r^^.i^^  made  to  9^i4g^^  .to  ps^tify  ilhe  si^aj#^b]at  mttg 
when,  nature  demands  the  rssuli  of  eatingt  so  we  should  not 
exercise  this  organ  in  this  manner  oftener  than  its  rssidis^  or 
offspring,  requires.   But  my  theory  on  this  point  I  shall  give 
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ki  a  separale  'Work^  entitled it^^A/i^atitrMeMf'ii^riJsoi  asdr 
Abates,  ineluding  the  renwdy  of  die  latMv.'*>  'The'  aborv 
hat  t>eeii  mlrodn^,  i)eeaQ8e,'Wt(lioiirit,4My>in>lk  oiiliei«dk£ 
itarjr  detcleilt  irduld  be  tncbmplete ;  afid  it  ii  to  be  hoped  IbaT 
ther  teader  urill  appreciate  ihis  much,  at  leiist> '  ^ 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  OfTtCE  OF  THE  MOTHER  IN  NOURISHING  THE  EMBRYO  AND 

INFANT.  ; 

BcT^  while  the  eongeniial  inflaences  of  the  mother  en  the 
dmrtieler  and  taknta  of  the  child,  may  or  tnay  not  ^«al  or 
eacceed  those  of  the  father,  stilly  the  influences  which  the  la 
eompdled  to  exert  upon  it  during  ge8iaiiat^,aai  even*  in 
nursing,  unquestionably  give  her  a  much  greater  power  over 
the  chatraclert>f  her  offspring,  than  it.it  possible  for  th)i 
&ther  io  exert ;  first,  bedause  they  are  continued  so  xnnoh 
longer;,  and  secondly,  nrhateter  the  seed  may  ;be,.nod)ing  can 
edkne  of  it  if  planted  upon  a  rock,  or  in  a  barren  toiI«;  What« 
ever  the  original  elements  of  talent  snay  be,  the  .pAysieaf 
skunina  must  be  good,  the  \c0nsHiuii9n  must  be  strong,,  or  tiie 
child  wiU  die  before  it  arrives  at  maturity,  or  else  have  too 
little  physical  strength  to  sustain  the  mii^d  in  longneontinued 
or  powerful  action.  I  say,  then,  let  the  germ  be  tAio^  ii 
tnuy — the  very  best  possible — a  weakly  mother  can  produce 
noMng  hut  a  weakly  offspring,  and  a  weakly  offspring  can 
nevdr  become  distinguished.  The  one  conditi^i  of  ;intel« 
lectual  and  moral  excellence,  which  lies  at  the  basisrc^  all 
others,  it  a  strong  constitution ;  and  this  must  come  from  the 
number,  or  rather,  from  both  father  and  mother^-  Be  .the 
fiither  ever  so  strong  and  healthy;  a  feeble  mother,  witblittlti 
vitality  herself,  cannot  possibly  impart  sufficnentc, vitality  to 
the  offspring,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  strong  •  oonstitutipn,-*r-and| 
without  this,  farewell  to  genius,  farewell  to.  moral  exeeUencOi 
9xA  to  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  nature!  ^  Snpfieee.an.  able* 
bodied  man  to  be  half-starved,  and  allowed  b,ut  balf^the:  six 
iei|Btfed  for  breathings  would  jie*  not  'pine  Awayjfiftndi  loM 
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Strength  and  weight  in  proportion  as  his  sustenance 
withheld  from  him  1  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  ainmg 
men^  already  grown,  how  much  more  so  with  chitdren  that 
are  growing  1  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt,  bat  that  mil* 
lions  of  the  youth  of  our  land  lose  half  of  their  phys- 
ical and  mental  power,  by  working  off  too  much  an- 
imal energy,  or  taking  in  too  little — thus  having  less 
physical  energy  than  they  require  for  growth.  Let  a  child 
be  half-starved,  and  how  soon  it  withers  and  dies !  How 
much  more,  then,  will  the  embryo,  if  but  poorly  supplied 
with  nourishment,  become  feeble  and  stinted  In  hoih  its 
mental  and  its  physical  growth  !  I  repeat  it,  the  child 
stands  not  ih%  teciBt  chance  of  distinction,  and  hardly,  of  \ffe, 
unless  its  mother  be  able  to  furnish  it,  before  birth,  with  aa 
abundant  supply  of  animal  life.  If  the  unborn  infant  can 
survive  the  death  of  its  mother  but  a  few  moments  at 
farthest,  surely,  when  the  mother  is  but  half  alive,  how  can 
the  child  be  more  so  7  No  connection  can  possibly  be  more 
intimate  than  is  that  between  mother  and  child;  the  latter 
being  nourished,  sustained,  and  even  fwmed^  by  the  same 
life-blood,  by  the  same  nervous  energy,  which  sustains  the 
former,  so  that,  if  the  supply  be  not  amply  sufficient  for 
hoth^  each  is  starving  the  other.  If  a  meal,  barely  soffieient 
for  one,  be  set  before  two,  all  that  either  eats,  is  so  much 
taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  other ;  but  if  there  be  not 
sufficient  for  one,  the  case  is  so  much  the  worse.  Merely  to 
impart  to  the  unborn  infant  nourishment  sufficient  for  growth, 
causes  a  great  drain  of  animal  power;  but,  to  impart  xo  it 
the  quantum  sufficit  of  animal  energy  requisite  for  enabling 
it  to  maintain  a  separate  existence  of  its  own,  to  preserve 
health,  and  to  gather  up  within  itself  those  physical  and 
mental  energies  required  to  be  put  forth  in  aftor-life,  demands 
still  more.  And  every  mother  knows,  that  carrying  a  child 
causes  a  tremendous  drain  of  animal  energy,  and  tends 
greatly  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers.  Otherwise,  from  what 
source  could  the  child  derive  its  vital  stamina?  and  especially 
the  great  amrnvrU  of  vitality  requisite  to  sustain  its  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  going  through  \\*\  And  hcfnce  it  is  that 
Nature  has  kindly  furnished  to  the  mother,  at  snoh  timeS:  a 
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'  Cfimlet  supply  of  thk  energf,  thtt  '«b«  4oeii>ii^  othfr  tim^f. 
llwdiers,  while  pregnant,  provide  thflty  aie  lipt  suffeiiflg 
fram  previously  inteiml  debiiity  or.disesse,  ;ileep  more  than 
^mt  aay  <^te  >  cime,  sometiioss  b«iiig  ;so  slsepy  lh»t  ;thf  y  cw 
^feMurdiy  keep  their  eyes  open,  est' more  end  dige9t  better,  «ii4 
^lepentace  i^  general  aiigmmtfUJon^of  their  uviiai  .animal 
^nergy^  Jbid  hence,  the  iaCereiicei  that  mgtbera  ^Iigu14  sle^ 
jpienUftiUyi  should  exercise  muchj  liweatbe  fresh:  air  in  abiw* 
4aBee,  eat  freely  of  nourishing  £oK>d»  and  taki^.iftU  possible 
faiiis  10  augmeat  ^thi9  supply  of  yitaltty  intfaeinsi9iTe9j  ia 
<»der  (o  impart  it  in  large  quantities  to,  ihek*  embryoi  so  as 
to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  animad  snergy,  that 
•is^so  as  to  give  it  a  strong  physical  couE^itution.  And| 
aboVe  all  things,  mothers  in  this  stat^,  should  np^  work  so 
hard  as  to  exhaust  themselves,  nor  sit .  apd  seW|  hot  force 
4hemselves  to  keep  awake  when  they  desire  to.  sle^p,  nor  ^\t 
.up  with  the  sick,  nor  shut  themselves  up  within  doors,  and 
from  fresh  air,  nor  do  any  thing  whatever  that  will  deprive 
them,  and,  consequently,  th^ir  charge,  of  any  of  t)ie  animal 
energy  required  by  it.        .  i 

And  this  is  a  most  serious  sin  of  mothers. .  l^s^ny  of  them 
have  but  a  feeble  supply  of  animal  life,nat  b^^a^  jhardly 
«DOugh.  to  keep  /Asms^^es  alive,  and  not  a  groat  to  spare 
a  child,  and  yet,  th^y  not  only  bepome  parents,  but,  even 
white  pregnant,  instead  of  hi&sbanding  the  small  supply  of 
strength  they  have,  are  lavish  eveiiL  of  that,  and  thus  rob 

>  themselves  and  their  infants  of  vitality,  and  pay  the  dreadful 

forfeit  of  this  violation  of  Nature's  laws,  by  having  a  feebloi 

delicate^  sickly  child,  too  feeble  to  sustain.  life  long,  and 

which,  consequently,  dies  young.    Nor  have  I  one  particle  of 

doubt,  but  that  this  very  cause  operates  to  kill  more  mothers 

and  children,  to  occasion  more  deaths  annually,  than  any 

oilher  form  of  disease— than  intemperance,  cr  consumption,  cnt 

fever,,  or  any  other  bingle  cause  whatever,  if  not  more  than 

ALL  other  causes  put  together.     Children  die  of  croup,  of 

fevers,  of  teethings,  of  brain  fever,  o2  the  summer  complaint, . 

and  of  other  diseases  innumerable,  induced /»n9miri/y  by  the 

mother's  having  literally  starved  them  of  animal  energy 

before  birth,  and  thereby  leaving  them  too  weakly  to  support 
44* 
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themselves  against  these  diseases,  whicby  if  the  molhcf  Ini 
furnished  this  energy,  would  have  taken  no  hdd  of  them. 
I  would  tell  lialf  the  women  of  our  land,  both  nairied  and 
single,  thai  they  are  not  inaniageable — that  for  them  to  be- 
come pregnant,  is  to  commit  both  infantieide  and  suicide-** 
Js  so  effectually  to  drain  themselves  of  vital  energy,  that  dis- 
ease, in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  will  take  advantage  of  this 
exhau^ion,  and  hurry  them  into  a  premature  grave — and 
also  to  produce  offspring  so  feeble,  that  they  too  roust  iieces* 
sarily  break  the  hearts  of  fond,  doting  parents,  by  dying  ia 
their  mothers'  arms,  if  not  before  they  see  the  light !  We  are 
shocked  when  we  read  of  the  Hindoo  mother  easting  her 
child  into  the  Ganges,  or  the  Chinese  casting  their  infants, at 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  into  the  street,  to  be  devoured,  or  to  be 
picked  up  in  loads  by  city  scavengers,  and  thrown  by 
thousands  daily  into  a  pit  prepared  expressly  for  that  pur* 
pose;  or  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  kill  children)  outright 
to  eat  their  flesh — but  in  what  respect  do  they  differ  from 
those  American  mothers  who  cause  the  death  of  their  iufanls 
by  starvation,  the  worst  form  of  death,  before  hirib,  or  els* 
render  them  so  weakly  that  they  die  during  adolescence? 
In  the  number  of  their  infanticidesi  By  no  means;  for,  1 
verily  believe  that  more  infants  are  annually  killed  in  Amer* 
ica,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  by  this  and  other  similar 
means,  than  are  killed  in  any  nation  on  the  globe,  and  killed, 
too,  by  their  oum  mothers — killed  quite  as  effectually  as  if  a 
razor  were  drawn  across  their  throats,  or  pois6n  administered 
to  them.  Most  horrible  is  the  thought !  But  what  else  is  il^ 
what  else  can  it  be,  that  consigns  to  an  early  grave  above 
half  the  children  born  ?  Do  half  of  the  children  of  China, 
or  Birmah,  or  the  untaught  Indian,  die  before  they  become 
full-grown?  By  no  means.  But,  with  all  our  boasted 
liberty,  intelligence,  civilization,  and  even  Christianity,  no 
nation  under  heaven,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  commits 
any  where  near  the  proportionate  number  of  downrighi 
MURDERS,  committed  in  this  our  blessed  country,  our  en* 
lightened  age  and  nation  !  No  tongue  can  tell  the  number 
of  mothers  and  children  killed  outright,  or  else  made  to  drag 
out  a  short  and  miserable  existence,  by  that  accursed  practice 
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of  :lq|ht«laeiiig.  Moit'effeclually  does  it  cmupi  mnA  girt'  in, 
and^eoden  the  vital  appeimtus,  and*  thus  stop  the  flow  of 
TiUtlity  at  its  fouateio-head,  killing  its  thousands  befofc  they 
•marry,  amd  so  eftectnaliy  vealceniiig  others,  as  indirectly, 
though  eSectnally,  to  cause  the  death  of  tens  of  thousands, 
oy,  of  millions  more.  Yes,  and  that  even  by  Christian 
iiio€liers**-by  the  daughters  of  Zion,  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb!  Yea,  more.  These  infanticides^ <m/A  fAatr  €orsei$ 
iustuaUymiy  are. admitted  into  the  sapetuary  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  even  to  the  commnnibn-table  of  the  saints!  And 
poor,  muffle«drummed  ministers,  either  do  not  know  that 
oorselting  doea  any  damage,  or,  knowing  it,  do  not  op^i 
their  mealy  mouths,  hut  administer  the  sacmment  to  iif/oMi* 
cides,  and  to  those  who,  wAtfe  fKortaJcwg  of  the  emblems  of 
their  dying  Saviour,  are  ^^in  t/ie  rery  act^'  of  committing 
ittftmiicidej  and  slow,  but  effectual  suicide!  Nor  is  there  any 
ain  in  American  Chrisiian  ixK>thers'  committing  these  things^ 
wiiereas  missionaries  mnst  be  sent  to  China  and  J^ombay^ 
to  prevent  their  committing  these  v^y  same  crimes,  though 
by  a  process  as  much  less  horrible,  as  to  be  killed  outright 
by  one  fell  blow,  is  less  painful  than  to  be^  graduathf 
otartred  and  strangled,  till  a  lingering,  and  ihsrefsre  a  most 
horrid  death,  gives  relief !  And  which  is  the  worst,  to  kill 
the  child  instanity^  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  or  to  give  it  a 
alow  poison  that  will  be  sure  to  end  its  life,  but  not  till  it  has 
suSered  a  thousand  deaths,  and  perhaps  reached  its  teens  1 

*  la  this  ficti(Mi,  or  is  it  fact?  Has  the  author  reasoned  in«- 
eorrectly,  or  are  all  tight-lacers  gradual  but  virtual  suicides^ 
and  those  of  them  who  marry,  children-kiUers  7  And  should 
not  a  sin  as  fatal  as  this  is,  to  the  health  and  life  of  posterity, 
be  exhibited  just  as  it  really  is — a  most  murdenms  fashion  ?  * 
It  is  said,  with  what  propriety  I  know  not,  that  the  fashion 
of  wearing  corsets  originated  in  high  life,  and  was  invented 
to  cover  up  the  frailty  of  a  fashionable  and  a  respectable  fair 
one.  How  inany  now  wear  them  for  a  similar  reason,  *'  de- 
ponent saith  not." 

*  A  inone  full  exposition  of  this  cryisg  evil  will  be  found  in  volume  r^ 
pp.  49  to  65  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  also  in  a  8epai:ate  fbrm^ 
^Jlustrated  with  appropriate  engravings. 


^ — - 

But  thfis  18  by  no  means  all.    The  whole  ayatem.of  nodeni 
female  edocatioD  is  wrdng,  fron  ibe  nuiMry  to-  dit-^ukf 
and  the  grave,  and  directly  calculated  to  redttoe  the  vital 
Clergies  of  females,  and  utterly  to  unfit  them  fcHr  keconiag 
wives,  and  especially  mothers.    All  cfaiidren,  but  panietilaily 
girb^  are  confined,  .mostly,  within  doorsi  and  thereby  ex- 
claded  from  both  fresh  air  and  exercise.    They  must  go  to 
achool  steadily,  must  tax  their  menial  powers  to  the  iitmott 
4o  excel  the  other  scholars,  and  thus  drain  their  Titat  ener- 
gies from  their  bodies  to  their  brains,  which  stinta  thek 
growth,  and  enfeebles  their  constitutions.     They  must  be 
dressed  prettily,  and  thus,  lightly,  which  exposes  them  Co 
colds;  mtist  never  romp,  nor  even  play,  because  it  is  gross 
and  ankubf-Hke^  and  makes  them  Uyinboy9^  but  they  must  sit 
down  to  their  needle-work,  *to  their  book,  to  their  music,  or 
^  tend  the  baby,"  the  moment  they  are  out  of  school^  eat  hot 
broad  and  pastry,  and  drink  tea  and  coffee  in  large  quanti- 
ties; must  never  run,  but  must  move  steadily;  like  a  wama^; 
must  reach  puberty  all  unprepared  for  it,  and  know  iKithii^ 
whatever  of  its  approach,  so  as  to  bend  or  break  their  con- 
stitutions, and  experience  attendant  difficnlties  all  their  lives, 
to  be  re-augmented  by  the  quack  nostrums  of  the  day,  ia* 
stead  of  cured  by  air  and  exercise ;  must  be  ymmg  todies  at 
ten,  or,  at  farthest,  by  twelve,  because  apples  iu  June  are  so 
^ery  delicious,  and  so  very  heaUhy,  and  because  all  fruit  is  so 
much  better  before  it  is  ripe  than  after ;  must  learn  to  be 
fashionablB^  and  to  dress  prettily,  and  go  to  church  to  afaow 
their  pretty  curls,  their  new  dress  or  shoes,  and  their  cottoa- 
paddings;   must  not  be  allowed  sufficient  physical  raeigy* 
with  which  to  grow,  but  must  be  smoff,  and  clefteaHe,  and 
prim^  andpre^y,  and  2i^  ladies ;  must  learu  music  seieii* 
tificaUy,  and  sit  at  the  piano  by  the  month;  must  be/cuAiaiK- 
abkj  and  ia  be  so,  miisf  sit  and  sew  diligently  by  the  year^  so 
as  to  get  that  new  frock  done  for  next  Sunday,  or  that  pieeo 
of  finQ  needle<work  finished  for  a  given  occasion ;  and  by 
the  time  girls  are  fourteen,  ji^st  when   they  require  mil 
their  energies  for  growth,  they  must  go  to  some  trade,  be  a 
mantua-maker,  or  milliner,  or  tailoress,  or  go  into  the  fiictofy, 
or  the  bindery,  or  the  press-room,  or  be  a  kitchen-drudgi^ 
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and  mn»lt  Wof k  and  wffl^ta^^  «Cinttliing  wbetevriib  to 
apfieat  well  m  compuiAywnA  Mt  ctmrdi't-  till,  ibey  •break  ibursi 
th«ir!htallfa;  and,  Mrttk  tigbt^lacing,  ^iiperindnoe  a  variety  of 
frniaia  doeaaes-  tbat  maloe  ibela  drag-  out  a  nii^rable  txisu 
mD»;  Of  fif  tiot  compaUad  io  work,  Ibey  must  be  placed  at  tha 
boaTdiitg*«chool,imiisttbe  taxed  >to  thpir  utmost,  and  allowed 
little; aaeroiaar  in  order  to  pot  oii^tbe  graces,  and  learn  to  ap* 
pear  mteresAng  and  be  fashionable^'  and  prepared  to  seeura 
the  great  end  of  wcbnaa's  exislence*^^ama^'e^*Hind  must 
then  be  usbered  inta  genteel  society^  to  dress,  flirt,  get  in 
lovB,  ba've  their  atfectioas  bUghted,  coiut,  wear  low  dresses 
aad.^thin  «hoes,  and  take  a  dealb-cold,  or  fever,  perhaps 
danoe  all  night  and  sle^p  ail  day,  keep  late  hours,  pronuin- 
ade,  read  novels,  talk  nonsense,  make  conquests,  take  no 
exercise,  but  stuff  down  the  good  things,  and  swill  down 
strong  d€X!octions  of  tea  and  coffee,  piping  hot,  so  as  to  in-  . 
dnc^  perspiration  and  consequent  colds ;  foe  confined  mostly 
within  doors,  and  m  hot  rooms  at  that ;  and  thus,  by  a  cou<- 
tinaal  violation  of  every  law  of  physiology,  break  down 
their  teonatitutiona,  induce  .  headache,  nervous  affections^ 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  lung  affections,  a  weak  stomach, 
sleeplessness,  Ac,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  whole  chapter  of 
female  complaints;  in  doctoring  which,  they  are  dosed  with 
calomel,  and  iodine,  and  quinine,  and  ipecac,  and  bled 
almost  to  death,  and  become  confirmed  invalids,  past  all  re- 
covery, and  then  may  have  one  child,  possibly  two  children, 
snffer  beyond  all  account  during  gestatidh  and  parturition, 
and  are  thus  effectually  drained  of  animal  energy,  and  die; 
but  not  till  one  child  is  buried,  and  another  is  just  ready  to  ^ 
Ifbllow  its  frail,  suffering  mother  to  an  untimely  grave  ! 

And  then,  married  women,  generally,  are  not  in  a  situa* 
tton  capable  of  doing  justice  to  their  children,  as  mothers. 
With  one  child  under  their  feet,  another  in  their  lap,  and 
another  in  embryo,  with  all  the  work,  and  all  the  cares  of 
a  family  on  their  hands;  fretted  to  death  by  disobedient  and 
ill-tempered  children,  and,  perhaps^  by  dissatisfied  bnsbaiida, 
made  per&ct  kitohon*drndges  by  day,  and  kept  awake  in  the 
night  by  squalling  yoimg  ones — ^rendered  cross  by  the  feeble* 
ness  and  peevish  menial  condition  of  the  mother  before  par«> 
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luriiien,  and  her  enctng  pieklet,  pepfiers,' cuetiinbei^  cakei, 
aalumeat,  and  other  indigmtiblei,  while  Qoiekig,  iand  by  her 
▼ioiating. the  lews  of  physiology  in  regard  lo  the  child,-*- 
haTiDg  nd  time  to  cahitrate  their  imelleelS)  mne  to  mttend 
lectures,  or  take  reereatioQ,  or  auHiseiiieat,  or  fresh  air;  they 
are  thus  efTectnaliy  dragged  through  life  as  if  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads;  bare  no  peace  all  their  lives,  no  opponmiity  fo 
take  in  those  resources  of  animal  life  with  which  to  sua* 
tain  themselves,  or  furnish  Titality  to  their  children, — how 
can  they  avoid  frequent  miscarriages,  or  give  birth  lo  asy 
but  sickly,  animal  offspring?  And  when  we  add  together 
the  unfitness  of  most  of  onr  women,  and  those  tm&voralile 
family  influences  nnder  which  most  children  are  bomi  what 
are  we  to  expect,  of  the  rising  Tacel.  Just  what  the  risiiig 
imoe  IS,  both  physically  and  mentally— a  race  of  lillipatiaiis, 
.  sharp-favored,  slim,  spindling,  sickly,  barking  with  colds, 
ugly-looking,  deformed  in  the  spine,  and  so  frail  in  health, 
that  they  die  by  thousands  and  by  millions,  just  when  they 
might  have  begun  to  enjoy  life  themselves,  and  been  a  souree 
of  frieasure  to  their  parents..  That  the  tendency  of  onr  age 
and  nation  is  downward^  no  one  ean  deny ;  and  one  canse  rf 
it  is  in  otir  moihers.  Where  are  the  men  of  former  genora* 
tions,  with  sound  minds  in  strong  bodies?  Diminishing  In 
stature,  and  becoming  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  diseases,  some 
of  which  were  imknown  to  our  fathers,  precocious,  selfish, 
crimes  multiplying  upon  us !  Oh!  who  can  look  upon  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  not  weep!  Who  can  look  npeii 
the  yonthfui  race  now  coming  forward,  upon  dtminntiTe, 
crying,  dying  infancy,  puny,  precocious  childhood,  and  €•• 
pecially,  upon  our  giris  and  young  wmnen^  pale,  emaciated;" 
flat^chested,  smaiUwaisted,  delicate,  and  homely,  one  OJid 
ail,  and  not  shed  a  tear  over  the  dubious  fate  of  our  repub- 
lic I  They  were  Affierioan  vkmien  who  made  our  republic, 
and  American  women  are  fast  unmaking  it ! 

If  you  ask  me  how  our  daughters  shmdd  be  brought  up, 
J  ansv^er,  in  general  terms,  exactly  eoit/mry,  as  mucA  as  pas* 
ssUr,  to  the  present  system  of  female  education.  Do  not 
hundie  them  up  so  warm,  nor  dose  them  so  much  from  the 
oracle;  but  give* them  much  out-of^-door  air,  and  a  plenty  of 
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e0ld  ivttler  in  Ihia  fotm  oC  batli^;  hariea  tbetn  insttad^of 
im^eriqg  ibem  Mk^te ;  let  Choni  ^j  instead  of'goiiigito 
ichool;gi.¥e  thMA 'loasi potato^, and bnMd'ttnd'miilk,  instead 
cf  the  iodigestibles  of  «M>dom  cookory  ;',leaeh  cbem  on  ^^e 
plan  propostd.  in  ny  work  on  Edocatton  tuid  SelMmpiove- 
naat;  gorera  ibem  by  reason,  noi  by  blows,  by  to ve,- not  by 
fteiling  and  tbrtatening ;  gi?e  thein  abtmdaoee  of  eoceFcise 
and  fon^HAg  between  ten  and  eighteen;  lea  them  be  girls,  and 
be  osKSJderoif  aa  such  lUl  they  are  about  twenty,  yet  leach 
theaa  doneetie  duties,  oooldsry  and  physiek>gy;  let  tbtoi  know 
sotUdg  about  being  fashionable,  or  beaux,  or  love-matters, 
axperitnentally; '  till  afiev  that  age,  and  not  marry,  till,  at 
least,  tweni^fine  :  let  the  preserTation  of  the  health,  and  the 
layiag  in  of  physical  stamina,  including  growth^  be  their 
highest  recommendation ;  let  them  marry  their  ^^/  love,  and 
never  be  scalded,  for,  rarely  does  woman  deserve  it,  and  then, 
while  *' alter  Ibe  asanner  of  -women,"  let  all  possible  pains  be 
,taken  to  augment  their  physical  energies,  and  render  them 
cheerful  and  happy,  and  improve  their  intellects,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  and  women,  angels  compared' with  the 
present  race,  will  crown  these  efforts.  In  short,  let  Nature  have 
her  perfeet  work,  and  Art  "  ^t  silent  by."    The  arfifioiab  of 
the  day  are  spoiling  our  women  by  wholesale ;  espeeially  the 
accnraed/oaAtons  of  the  day.    Their  chief  evil,  next  to  tight- 
lacing,  Consists  in  requiring  of  our  women  so  much  sewing  ; 
than  Which,  nothing  is  more  detrimental.    No  tongue  can 
tell  the  immeMB  damage  done  to  the  health  of  liromen,  and 
.to  the  lives  and  talents  of  posterity,  by  that  accursed  instru- 
ment-^the  needle ;  and  I  consider  it  immorBlj  and  a  stn,  or, 
what  means  the  same  thing,  a  violation  of  the  laitf^sof  our 
being,  to  do;  or  wear,  what  requires  much  sewtngv    Bot  why 
ttMBmpt  to  stay  the .  raging  billows  of  fashion,  or  declaim 
sigainst  the  dr^ficials  of  society  ?    Vain  task !    But,  for  one, 

.|etme|'atleast|  issej^ot^er  these  direful  evils!    

'  . Jli-woid  iti'x^egard  to  the  nurnng  of  obildfen^  ¥eiy  poor, 
:in/tI|is>eqpeel,,Hiustbe.th6'. generality  of  ihe  wotntoiof  the 
yrasoBt  dny:  -€?<Hl0h  breast-* works,*  the  order  of  tiie  day,  may 
cheat  the  beaaac,  and  do  better  for  courtship,  &an  aiq^earing 
to  be  what  laost  Ajneriean  women  really  are^-*^  asjai  as  d 
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board^^^ — but  Uie^  can  never  client  the  babi^s^  nor  can  ang      ■ 
thing  supplf  the  plaoe  of  Miture's  noorishment  in  abnn- 
danee.    And  one  reason  wliy  Nature  cauees  genUemen  to       | 
admire  diem,  is  because  they  bi«  ttsipfuL     They  excite  love 
in  gentlemen,  because  they  are  necessary  for  carrying  the 
matrimonial  relations  into  full  effect;  and  that  there  is  a 
general  proportion  between  theifr  size  and  the  flow  of  nonr- 
ishment,  will  not  be  doubted.    Their  dsTelopment  is  abo 
proportionate  to  that  of  the  vital  temperament,  or  to  the 
physical  stamina,  and  hence,  their  absence  indicates  little 
vitality;  and  they  can  be  increased  by  Tncreasing that  ri- 
tality^-^a  principle,  which,  while  it  shows  the  low  state  of 
vitality  in  most  American  women,  shows  how  to  en\arge 
them,  namely,  by  girls  taking  muek  esferdse,  and  sti-ength- 
ening  their  bodies. 

But  qualitif,  in  this  case,  is  quite  as  essential  as  qnastitf ; 
and  this  depends  on  the  diet  of  the  mother,  the  state  of  ber 
stomach,  6cc,, — ^a  point  to  which  mothers  do  not  sufficiently 
attend  f  for,  if  the  mothers  were  healthy  during  gestation, 
and  would  then  keep  their  stomachs  in  good  order,  children 
would  rarely  cry.  They  generally  cry  but  little  till  a  month 
or  two  old,  or  till  the  diseased  state  of  the  mother's  stomtch 
has  disordered  theirs.  And  they  cry,  usually,  because  their 
own  stomach  is  diseased,  that  is,  because  of  flatulence,  or, 
as  grannies  would  say,  they  have  the  "belly-ache.''  Now 
whatever  tends  to  disorder  the  mother's  stomach,  will  soon 
be  felt  in  theirs,  and  besides  the  pain  they  feel,  will  corrupt 
their  blood,  retard  or  vitiate  the  growth,  and  sow  the  seeds 
<of  disease  in  the  system  of  the  infant. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  diet  of  nursing  mothers,  farther 
than  to  interdict  pickles,  cucumbers,  cakes,  hot  bread,  butter, 
faC  meat,  (and  no  meat  at  all  is  better,)  tea,  coffee,  porter, 
beer,  green  fruit,  and  all  compounds  of  alcohol  and  opium, 
and  to  recommend  rye  mush,  and  oai-meai  gruel  and  pad- 
ding, coarse  bread,  tapioca,  sago,  potatoes,  especially  roasted, 
and  a  platai,  simple  diet.  But  directions  touching  diet  will 
he  given  elsewhere,  and  those  kinds  of  food  best  in  gneral, 
witt  be  best  im  this  case. — Let  me  barely  advert,  in  this  con- 
'nection)  to  the  practice  of  gwmg  cptum  and  its  various  com- 
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pounds  to  children.  I  consider  Godfrey's  Cordial,  and  other 
like  compounds,  to  be  mo$t  d9lrimmtal .  to  children,  both  as 
to  health  and  intellect.  It  has  put  many  a  child  to  sleep  for 
lifi^i  and  Ictskpl  up  bolh  theii  aenie^  Md  Xhw  pleawifn 
in  its  torpedic  fetters.  And.  then,  too^  it  always  makes  chil- 
dren cross.  TruQ,  i(  may  quiet  them  for  the  time^  but,  it  ^t 
the  san^e  time  throws  the  nervoua  system  into  a  feverish 
and  irritable  state,  and  thus  causes  them  to  cry  the  harder. 
Eat  pickles,  so  as  to  make  your  children  cry,  and  then  give 
Aem  taudcmym  to  stop  them ! 

Nor  should  Gbildren,  especially  if  cpoes,  be  trusted  rnnek 
with  nurses,  lest  they  dose  them  wttb  this  deadening  drngi 
to  lessen  their  burden.  But,  we  will  not  now  enter  into  the 
Burstng  of  children,  but  liniit  our  remarks  to  our  original  de* 
aign, — that  of  hereditary  descent,  or  showing  how  to  pro* 
dooe  them.  This  subject  of  nursing  children  will  be  pursued 
in  another  connectiot;!. 

Children  ought,  I  think,  to  nnree  longer  than  they  generallyi 
do,  say  till  two  or  three  years  ekl,  that  ia,  provided  thei» 
mothers  are  in  the  right  state.  I  draw  this  inference  from 
analogies  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  yet,  in  the  piBsent 
condition  of  most  mothers,' weaning  the  child  early,  is  better 
tvt  both  mother  and  child. 

Above. all  things,  a  woman  should  never  nurse  one  ehiU 
while  carrying  another,  but  riiould  wean  one  at  the  momea* 
wbenshe  beeomes  eneiente.  And  this  eonrae  is  clearly* 
pointed  out  by  Natune,  because  the  former  usually  preventa 
the  latter,  and  the  two  concurring  together,  are  almost  sure 
to  sicken  both  mother  and  child,  doubly  dmin  the  mother, 
and  seriously  injure  all  three.    * 

It  is  important  to  add,  that  the  whole  process  of  bearing 

diildren,  instead  of  being  unhealthy,  as  is  generaUycoBff 

flidered,  is  the  revere.    Women,  at  these  times,  might  anA 

should  be  better  than  at  others ;  and  their  being  worse,  signir 

fies  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  fit  for  bearing,  either 

healthy  or  talented  ehildron. 
45 
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SECTION  m. 

CHtLDRBN  INHERIT  THE  MGlfTAL  CONDlTIOlfS  OF  TRfilft  MOTH- 
ERS DURING  PREGNANCT. 

"Atd  when  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  Ha^r,  ahe  fled  from  her  face.    And  the  an^  of 
the  Lord  found  her  by  a  ftmiitdD  of  vater  in  the  wUdemaH,  and  said  uMo  har,  Thaa 
ihak  bear  a  son,  and  he  will  be  a  wild  man ',  his  hand  will  be  againet  av^rjr  aan,  and 
every  man's  band  against  him/'— Gcir.  zvi. 

If,  as  just  shown,  the  state  of  the  mother'ji  bodjf  be  impor- 
tant,  that  of  the  nund  must  be  at  least,  equaliy  so.  That  the 
state  of  the  mother's  mind  is  transmitted,  admits  of  no  man- 
aer  of  question.    A  few  cases,  in  addition  to  those  alfeady 

given: — A  Mrs. ^  of  L.  L,  while  pregnant,  was  caUed  lo 

the  door  by  the  rap  of  a  partial  idiot,  who  insisted  on  comiag 
in,  which  so  excited  her  imagination,  as  to  canse  her  child  to 
resemble  the  idiot  in  looks,  action,  and  idiocy.    Bonaparte's 
mother  spent  most  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  camp  and  wUk 
the  army.    Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  carrying  James  the 
First,  was  terribly  frightened  by  a  murder  committed  in  her 
sight,  and  her  son  could  never  endore  the  sight  of  naked 
steel.     The  author  knows  a  lady  whose  husband  under- 
stood and  applied  ^his  principle,   by  placing  his  wife  in 
eircumstances  more  than  ordinarily  pleasant,  so  arranging 
mattersi  as  to  gratify  her  very  much  with  a  visit  from  his 
father  and  mother,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached.    He 
also  arranged  his  business  so  that  he,  ami,  consequently,  she^ 
were  relieved  from  car«is  that  had  before  oppress^!  themy  dis- 
missed those  servants-  whom  she  disliked,  and  made  it  as 
agreeable  for  her,  every  way,  as  possible.  The  result  is,  that 
the  child  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  sweetest  children  in  the 
world,  affectionate,  almost  devoid  of  temper,  and  the  delight 
of  all  who  know  her,  as  well  as  the  opposite  of  her  sister, 
who  was  born  before  the  parents  understood  this  law.     Look 
at  Ishmael,  in  contrast.    His  mother,  Hagar,  abused  by  the 
jealous,  vindictive  Sarai,  driven  out  from  the  family  in  which 
she  had  always  lived,  and  almost  famished  in  the  desert,  and 
her  son  »  wild  man,  and  ^^hie  hand  against  every  tnan^  a^d 
every  manls  hand  against  him.'' 
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Many  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember  the  terrible  mur- 
der committed  by  a  Mr.  Purtington,  near  Augusta,  Me., 
about  1806,  on  a  wife  and  nine  children,  the  father  beating 
out  the  brains  of  his  whole  family  with  an  axe,  (except  one, 
who,  in  escaping,  had  the  axe  struck  into  his  back,)  and 
then  cut  his  own  throat*    This,  of  course,  terribly  alarmed 
all  the  women  in  the  neighborhood,  for  iear  their  husbanda 
might  commit  a  similar  outrage  upon  them ;  and  the  mother  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  suffered  every  thing  from  fear  lest  she  should 
be  murdered,  and  this  friend,  bora  soon  after,  has  suffered 
more,  she  isays,  than  tongue  can  describe,  from  fear  of  being 
murdered,  and  now,  though  nearly  forty,  and  compelled  by 
her  business  (a  tailoress)  to  go  from  house  to  house,  she  can 
hardly  endure  to  sleep  alone,  lays  and  thinks  by  the  hour  . 
together  how  she  shall  escape  if  attacked,  and  is  startled 
hjr  the  least  noise,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  get  up  and  go  down 
stairs,  and  kindle  the  fire.    She  says  she  has  a  friend,  bom  . 
in  the  same  place,  and  a  month  or  two  younger,  who  is 
afflicted  with  the  same  foolish  fear,  and  whose  mother  suf-  > 
fered  similarly  from  the  same  cause. 

The  brother  of  a  friend  of  mine  is  very  much-  afraid  of  t 
being  killed,  and  when  crazy,  (his  derangement  having  been  ^ 
previouely  mentioned,)  he  often  exclaims,  ''Oh  I  don't  kill. 
me  i  don't ! "  and  with  aa  much  anxiety  as  if  he  were  about 
to  be  murdered.    His  father  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  and, 
when  drunk,  would  beat  and  abuse  his  wife,  and  try  to  kill 
her.    Once  he  drew  a  large  knife  on  her,  and  when  she  fled, 
he  followed  her  up  into  the  garret,  where  she  hid  bersdf 
•among  the  rubbish,  so  as  barely  to  escape  with  her  lf£a^ 
While  thns  standing  in  continual  fear  of  being  killed,  thiar 
son  was  bom ;  and  this  same  fear  of  being  killed  alwayau 
haunts  and  torments  bira.  .  ■■t 

*  This  Purringtpn  aod  his  relatives,  furnish  a  melancholy  instance  of 
hereditary  insanity.  One  of  bis  nephews  recently  jumped  overlioard  ond' 
drown^  himself;  one  more  killed  a  child,  another,  after  making  severtf 
noiticeeasful  attempts  on  her  own  life,  finally  kHIed  heraelf  by  Bwalhiwfaf|^' 
|MiuBde4  gkMS;  anoilier  waa  a  real  TitagD,  wvMid  abaka  bcr  fist  in  bin 
biii|i«nd'afiifa»lskf  the  bradm  tokHn,aad  waf  aofa^  to  iJieiilsai  iHght^f 
IbJ  abttjlitiopa  of  anger  $  and  oibes  uwwban  .of  tb|a  ioaaoe  teM(y»  waft^ 
also  iaaaae,  and  on  the  same  organ,— /ksfrndtMacaf. 
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In  Oharle^iowtt,  Mass.,  I  saw  aa  idiotic  girl,  rendered  inch 
by  her  mother's  having  a  sefrere  and  long^conliniied  fever, 
if  J  which  she  was  confined  some  three  months  to  her  lied| 
which  terminated  only  by  the  birth  of  her  child.    la  the 
tame  time,  she  baried  two  children  in  one  grave,  and  had 
lather  troubles,   which,  she  says,  rendered  her  contpbidjf 
nUseretbk.     The  wife  of  Rev.  Mr«  J.,  whiie  pregnant,  was 
ideoied   some  gratification,  which   she   took    to    heart  so 
'•seriously,  as  to  go  away  and  cry  for  hours,  and  could  faavdly 
get  over  it    Her  son  is  an  idlot^  and  spends  much  of  his 
time  away  alone  crying^    Similar  facts  will  be  found  in  the 
last  few  chapters  and  the  appendix  of  the  work  siieady  al- 
luded to,  entided,  ^'  Mmital  and  MomI  Qualities  TraasmMi- 
Me,"  the  main  theory  of  which  we  have  already  criticiaed, 
but  some  of  the  inferences  and  obseHrations  it  contaias, 
cannot  t)e  too  strongly  commended^  especially  to  mothen. 
Written  by  a  mother,  and  addressed  to  moibevs,  it  eont»ai 
what  every  mother,  and  every  young  woman  in  the  land,oaght 
to  read ;  and  the  author  has  therefom  sdicifeed,  and  wiH  kesp 
for  sale,  the  work  at  his  office.    This  department  of  ear  sub- 
ject is  certainty  more  suitable  for  the  pea  of  woBaan,  who^ 
akme,  can  have  e/qferitnoe  m  this  matter.    Ooold  our  popu- 
lar female  writers  employ  their  pens  or  talents  la  greater  ad* 
vantage,  thaa  by  laying  diis  matter  fully  before  the  wmnea  tf 
our  comvtry^  %ith  that  propriety  which  is  natural  la  womaai 
informed  by  that  knowledge  with  which  she  alone  is  expeii* 
meotaliy  femitiar?    What  man  knows^  oa  this  point,  fa 
most,  aGM  aU,  leam  from  womasi*  *  Aad  I  call  upon  avwy 
womaD  ia  ithe  land  lo  go  bade  to  lier  pregaanoy  with  eaah 
diild,  and  tbea  read,  in  that  child,  as  in  her  BBtrror,  her  awn 
atates  of  miod,  at  4hal,  to  her  child  at  least,  most  avenlfal 
period ;  and  then  say,  whether  the  mental  ooadilsaa  of  lbs 
mother  does  not  stamp  its  impress  indelibly  upon  the  child? 
tlspecially,  let  the  reader  observe  children  whose  facers  have 
drank,  and  thus  become  poor,  and,  in  a  great  variety  af  ways, 
■Taadared  the  faMjk$r  aabajipy,  aad  left  her  to  taffsl,  aiugle* 
iiaaded  aad  alma,  4lia  foafh  'Waaes  ef  advoaityy  aad  la  tail 
w3  '^'iiBI*^!  'in  4ff#er  to  tgoyipaot  'haiMH;  'her  ahMaen,  aad  a 
iMotied hniA«ind,and1te wffi  finttihw  the^fstdfflartfti bom 
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JlMfare  tbe.faltier  bad  abaodoDcid  himaelf  to  hia  copt^  or.  op- 
m«8ted  his  wife  with  trouble  well  nigh  kiaupporlable,  haiFe 
better  be^ds,  moEe  iatellect  aod  OMNral  feelkigi  and  leaa  Self- 
Eateeoii  ^  CqiDbativeness,  Firmnofls,  and  Selfiabness,  than 
those  born  after  tbeae  latter  organs  were  roused  to  unwootod 
adirity  in  the  mother,  bjr  her  tronblear  Sonie  of  this  is  uxt* 
questionably  caused  by  the  state  of  the  father ;  but,  admit- 
ting the,  fMrineipk  that  the  condition  of  the  mother's  mind  ia 
traoamitted  to  ttie  child,  these  unhappy  states  must  debase 
and  animalize  the  child.  (See  remarks  on  a  kindred  pointy 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  sec.  4,  and  questioa  any  mother  in 
the  land,  and  the  reader  will  find  no  end,  either  to  iacts  of 
this  class,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  aubject.) 

But,  I  have  inserted  these  facts  mainly  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  principle  ppesented  in  the  following  cases : 

In  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  the  author  saw  a  child,  whose  lookfl^ 
actions,  and  shape  of  bead,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  thoa^ 
of  the  monkey*  The  organs  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  were 
iounensf,  Causality  was  wanting^  Approbativeness  and  tbf 
animal  region  were  large,  and  the  bead  sloped  back  froi^^ 
the  perceptive  organs  to  the  crowaof  the  head,  except  n) 
Imitation,  which  was  large ;  and  the  first  poaition  the  chij4 
attempted,  v/as,  to  catch  hold  of  the  table  or  any  thing  elAfl 
and  sfv^ing  by  the  fu4nii$j  analogous  to  the  monkey's  climbi^ 
with  its  hands*  Some  three  montlis  before  the  birth  of  fl^f 
€;bild,  the  mother  visited  a  menagerie,  and  was  particularly 
impressed  with  a  fine  monkey,  which  so  engrossed  her  atten^ 
tion,  that  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  it,  and  it  appeared 
equally,  interested  in  her.  .What  struck  me  most,  was 
the  resemblance  of  the  child's  hecui  and  phrenological  develr 
oprnents  to  those  of  the  monkey,  they  being  only  those  of  the 
monkey  enlarged ;  with  which,  also,  its  cast  of  mind  har-* 
monized. 

About  ten  miles  south-east  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  the  author 

saw  an  idiotic  girl,  who  talked,  walked,  and  scted  very 

much  like  a  drunken  person.    The  father,  in  accounting  for 

it,  said,  that  about  three  or  four  months  before  the  birth  of 

this  child,  he  and  his  wife  were  riding  home  on  horse-back|. 

in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  mother  was  very  much 
45* 


A«4ayi>ni«ri<hild.  '■         When  t%>^<MliMHfbiiNiww  fmawC  ""**^ 

jdmotom  mmi^  {bjr  the  aide  «f  Che  road,  fcave  a  -fit,  in  vMbh 
4iekqr«Dd  lolled  back  and  forth,  from  bead  te  Ibct.    The 
Aret  poeHion  iote  >rbieh  ibe  child  w»e  ImoarB  to  put  iteeH^ 
JMoae,  <o  thfow  ileelf  en  its  baek,  «iid  fell  ba^  and  ftvth, 
^eacaetly  like  Ihts  drtinkaird.    She  walked  like  him,  talked  She 
-him,  and  loeked  i^eUm.    On  eaaoHningheriiead,  I  femd 
taiige  CofDibailveuees,   De84riie<iiveDess,  fietf-Eeteeiu,  Fmii- 
'•tiees,  and  ]pereep4iTe  and  eo<;ial  organs,  but  eknafll  Caiuriitf, 
fGomparieen,    BeneirotenGe,    Veneration,    OonseieMieveneei^ 
.  Hope,  Manretlousnees,  and  Ideahty^-an  ^rganiaoiieD  which 
4iaraKHiiaed  entirely  with  her  eharacter. 

Dr.  Kimball^  of  Sadkett's  Harbor,  showed  me  a  led  haviag 
t  splendid  intelleetua)  lobe,  whose  mother  was  called,  by  the 
sickness  of  her  husband,  to  leave  her  native  Tillage  and  fs 
lo  New  ¥ork.  On  arriving  there,  she  found  her  fausbaud 
•eonvaleseeiU,  and,  being  there,  she  slaid  sooie  time,  to  see 
the  ciljr,  with  whiah  she  was  delighted  imraeasiiraUy,  and 
•f  whiah  she  often  spoke  after  her  reiur^«  Seeing  ao  mneh 
of  the  world,  and  of  »ien  and  things  that  were  new>  to  ber^ 
aeemiBd  to  give  to  her  mind  a  new  sfart,  and  the  child,  bom 
ibur  months  after,  was  the  one  alluded  to  above,  prodigion^ 
smart,  and  having  a  towering  intelleotiial  lobe. — Other  ficta, 
«f  a  similar  bearing,  might  be  stated  in  any  required  abmi* 
dnnce,  but  th^e  will  soffice  to  illustrate  oar  principle,  whtek 
i0,  that,  dtning  the  first  four  or  five  niomhs  of  gestation,  the 
physical  system,  and  the  pr9pensMe$  aad  f^oepiwes^  take 
Ibeir  aixe  and  tone,  but,  that  the  tmntal  appaftttns,  and  with 
k  the  reasoning  and  moral  organs^  are  formed,  and-  thw  sise 
adjusted,  af^  the  ffth  tnonfh  ;  and  hence,  during  the  fiml 
portion  of  gestation,  mothers  should  take  much  exepcise,  and 
keep  up  a  full  supply  of  physical  vigor — the  materiats  the« 
most  demanded  by  the  embryo ;  but  that,  after  the  fiAb  or 
sixth  month,  and  while  the  top  of  the  child's  breln  is  form- 
ing, they  should  study  much,  and  have  their  moral  facuhies 
oalled  out  in  a  special  manner,  so  as  to  furnish -an  abundanoa 
of'  these  materials  at  the  time  when  they  ave  m  greatest  de» 
xpand  by  tbeohihl. 


^M 
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TMs  ttodfyt  ii  «ippoiied  1iy»  ilie  ibU«wiag  eMciirMit  Mn 
ifmmnf  v^Vitm^  wtna  Mtrtet  like  thow  mmtioMd  mbevA, 
mitett  <ar  nterd  tti«  gvoirUi  ^f  tbe  fotos,  abMl  er  tofort  tbd 
iixib  ttMClfi  tiMi  fiwyaifMit  «i4  ygrwjrtfeii  are  Anmd  futtf 
dcnr«lof«4v  vMlo  Mi6  MTMvl  fegioQ  k  simU  ;  and  the  mrene 
iMstthB  fiMi  •ppMiie  coBdiliom.  Seoetidtf  ,  bf  th«  formatkift 
and  gran^  of  the  bma,  from  first  to  bisl.  At  first,  ils  Aam^ 
only,  is  fieveisfed,  and  it  feraw,  aot  aU  its  parts  Bfualfy^  bat 
its  AoM,  ^«/,  10  wMeh  is  addsd,  layer  afitr  layer,  up»ard9 
and  frrwardki  as  it  booooMo  more  and  mors  dereioped.  And 
then,  the  seaU,  at  birth,  is  moch  largar,  retattivsly,  at  its  bas* 
than  at  its  oroarn,  hut  the  /^  of  h  grows  mneh  frntkr^  rsAi* 
Kaaijr,  afUr  birlh,  than  the  base;  and  is  developed,  not  pro» 
poftionally  and  simaltaneonsif  ia  all  its  parts,  but  most 
osirsiialP|f> 

Thirdly.  The  character  ts  snoeossiv^ly  developed  in  has* 
inoay  with  the  sae»e  latr.  The  aoimal  passions  are  mncfa 
asrongerin  children  than  hi  adalts;  because,  as  sho^am  in 
toy  work  on  Temperance,  and  also  on  Edacation  and  Self*' 
]fRpf9vement,-the  reeipit)eal  relation  existing  between  the 
body  and  the  propensities,  is  much  mors  intimate  and  power« 
M,  than  that  existing  between  the  body  and  the  ooroftal  ro* 
gion.  Henee,  while  in  childhood  and  yonth,  the  body  is 
nsost  vigorous,  and  the  i«asoning  and  moral  faculties  make 
poor  headway  against  Acquisitiveness,  Combativeness,  Da* 
stroctiveaess,  Appetite,  dsc.,  in  anddie  age,  both  the  basiliiis 
and  the  coronal  region  are  strong,  but  the  mental  and  moral 
gain  rapidly  on  the  animal,  overtake  them,  siAjeet  tbemi  and 
pass  them,  causing  us  to  take  our  highest  pleasure  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  in  things  that  partake  of  a  fnerYrf  anct  on  itUdleO' 
iual  cast  Hence,  children  rarely  feel  the  importance  of 
study,  till  they  are  fifteen,  because  intellect  is  yet  immature; 
but,  taking  a  new  start  about  that  period,  it  wakes  up  to  a 
new  existence,  and  progresses  more  in  acquiring  knowledgCi 
estendiBg  and  deepening  the  range  of  thought,  and  studying, 
iato  fifst  principles,  than  the  whole  time  belore  twenty ;  and, 
as  lise  bodily  vigor  if^ersaass,  montal  power  and  en^gy  m- 
orvBAa  Milton  began  to  rear  bis  eternal  monument  of  fame, 
^'Paaadssa  Lost,*'  when  fiftyHieven^  and  old  and  decrepit  at 
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4bat ;  and  most  works  of  geniuB,  the  chief  meitl  of  which 
depends  oa  cfamiess  and  power  9/  tkamghi^  hare  been  writ* 
ien  h7  men  whose  physical  powers,  and  with  them  theit  ao- 
f mai  propensities,  w«pe  waniiig,  and  whose  reivaiDing  energy, 
therefore,  was  consumed  by  their  corona/  region.  And  death 
itself  illustrates  this  principle,  by  extinguishing  the  fires  of 
animal  passion  first,  and- letting  those  of  the  intellect  and  the 
moral  sentiments,  go  out  last-^thereby  renderiog  our  descent 
to  the  grave  much  less  painful  than  if  torn  from  life  and  its 
pleasures,  while  the  appeiiie  for  them  retained  all  its  former 
energy,  at  the  same  time  that  it.  prepares  us  for  that  great 
moral  ohange  sought  by  the  truly  good,  in  which  the  moral 
sentiments  shaH  maintain  complete  sway  over  the  propenii* 
ties — a  principle,  rich  in  pbilosopbie  beauty,  and  most  bene- 
ficial in  all  its  multifarious  bearings  on  tlie  happiness  of 
man,  but  more  fully  demonstrated  in  the  author's  work  on 
^*  Phrenology  applied  to  Education  and  Self-Improvement" 

I  repeat,  then,  with  emphasis,  let  the  moral  seniimenis  and 
intMedot  the  mother,  be  called  into  habitual  and  vigorooi 
exercise,  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  by  books, 
leettures,  and  agreeable  conversation  and  associations,  st- 
tending  meetings,  &c.,  and  let  everjr  thing  calculated  to  vex 
her,  or  excite  her  propensities,  or  disturb  her  equaaimity  sod 
serenity  of  mind,  be  removed,  and  her  condition  rendered  u 
agreeable,  as  wholesome,  and  as  happy  as  possible*  And 
iet  husbands  remember,  thai,  in  this  one  respect  merely, 
they  owe  a  most  im^rtant  duty  to  their  wives  aud  their  pos^ 
terity.    ."  Be  ye  wise." 


'SECTION  IV. 

MARKS,  DEFORMITJES,  AND  MONSTROSITIES. 

But,  proving  the  main  principle  embodied  in  the  preceding 
section,  as  well  as  being  proved  by  it,  is  the*  great  law,  that 
the  conditions  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  not  only 
leave  their  impress  upon  the  child's  mind,  but  they  also  af- 
fect its/orm  of  body^  so  as  to  produce  marks,  excieacences^ 
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mm  liiHibB,  d«fermitiefir,  and  even  mon^troaities.  The  qncs- 
lion,  whe(ther  tti6  state  ^f  the  mother  produces  laarlcs,  Ac., 
has  long  divided  the  medfcal  world,  and  has  been  finally  de« 
dd^,  both  against  ii^  and  against  the  facts  of  the  case, — a 
decision  that  might  well  excite  onr  surprise,  especially  since, 
go  where  we  will,  inquire  of  whom  we  will,  we  find  these 
marks  in  variety  and  abuiifdance,  corresponding  with,  and 
evidently  prod'oced  by,  this  cause. 

A  ptiysietan  of  oonsiderabfe  science  and  talent,  who  resides 
near  Philadelphia,  after  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  doc*-  • 
trine,  and  opposing  it  strenuonsly,  related  the  following  fact 
in  proof  and  illustration  of  it : — A  woman,  some  months  be* 
fore  the  birth  of  her  child,  wanted  some  strawberries,  very 
tniich,  which  she  could  hot  obtain ;  a^d  fearing  that  this 
ongratified  desire,  would  mark  her  child,  and  having  heard 
that  thcf  mark  Would  be  on  the  child  just  where  she  touched 
her  own  body,  put  her  hand  on  her  hip.  Before  the  child 
w^  iamy  she  predicted  that  it  would  have  a  mark,  told  what 
tht  mark  wonid  resemble,  namely,  a  strawberry,  and  told 
4rA«rs  it  Would  b^  fovind,  namely,  on  the  child's  hip,  and  le 
smd  behold,  when  the  child  was  bdvn,  it  had  a  mark,  a  mark 
TCsembiing  a  s'trawberry,  and  an  its  kip.  He  also  mentioned 
MFveral  other  similar  cases,  but  still  maintained  that  there 
iras  nothing  in  this  doctrine.  I  told  him  that  the  mark  in 
question,  and  others  analogous  to  it,  must  have  their  causes  ; 
siind  aeked  him  ishut  their  causes  were.  He  answered  by  re» 
ftrting  to  the  fact,  that  this  whole  matter  had  undergone  a 
Aiorough  and  most  elaborate  discussion  in  France,  where  all 
the  fads  en  bath  sides  that  could  be  raked  and  scraped  from 
%\l  quarters  bad  been  adduced,  and  the  expeviment  tried  oil 
pregnant  women  in  their  hospitals,  (of  conrse  they  were  on 
their  guard,)  hat  the  <iuestion  was  ne§atived;  and  by  saying 
that  its  admission  inroived  an  anatomical  Msurdiip,  because 
there  was  no  possible  connection  of  the  aiiother  and  child  by 
neane  of  whidi  tbtso  results  could  be  effected.  Ho  added, 
that  the  Medical  f^nlty,  generally,  discarded  and  ridicnied 
tbii  doocrino  M  being  both  absurd  and  imposfiSble,  and  as 
hsiing  a  real  'Old  gvanity^s  whim,  basing  their  disbelief  on  its 
miMmiittl  iit^^sMiUijf, 
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But,  the  believer  in  Animal  Magnetism  has  no  difficolcy 
in  pointing  out  by  what  agent  these  n^rks  and  excreaeences 
are  formed.  He  sees,  first,  that  particular  things  in  natuce, 
and  characteristics  in  men,  have  each  their  respective  f<Mrms, 
adapted  to  their  character,  and  which  they  always  assume; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  feelings  of  the  mother,  are  imparted 
to  the  child  by  means  of  magnetism,  wliich  is,  the  agent  ot 
principle  of  life,  or  rather,  life  iteelf;  that,  therefore,  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother's  mind,  that  is,  her  magnetism,  her  iife's- 
.  blood  and  spirit  are  imparted  to  the  child,  and  cause  it  to  as* 
sume  the  s^pe  peculiar  to  those  things  which  have  magne- 
tized the  mother,  or  whose  magnetism  the  mother  bas  im- 
bibed. 

A  fact  will  illustrate  this  theory,  and  also  go  to  proTe  and 
explain  this  doctrine.    I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Fowler,  of  But- 
ford,  Canada  West,  a  woman  of  superior  natural  abilitiesg 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  so  that  no  doubt  of  its  autben» 
ticity  need  be  entertained.    It  was  this : — ^A  woman,  aboot 
four  months  gone,  was  on  a  visit  to  her  native  tOD^n,  on  the 
jiorthern  shore  .of  Lake  Erie,  and  stopped  at  her  father's.    A 
fishing  excursion,  in  a  row-boat,  and  in  the  night,  was  pro- 
posed, and  which  she  was  persuaded  to  join.    The  fish  weie 
to  be  caught  with  a  spear,  while  asleep  in  the  water,  and 
were  discovered  by  means  of  a  tor^h.    The  kind  of  fidi 
caught,  (the  name  I  have  forgotten,)  have  a  grissly  snout 
that  turns  upward  and  backward,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
hook,  and  often  weighs  twenty  pounds.    She  took  a  seat  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat.      A  large  fisb^  probably  frightened, 
leaped  from  the  water,  clear.o^er  the  boat,  and  right  before 
her  face,  uttering,  as  it  passed,  a  kind  of  snort  or  wheeae  pe- 
puliar  to  the  fish  when  it  jumps  out  of  the  water,. or  is  cap- 
tured.    This  frightened  her  terribly ;  so  as  actually  to  sicken 
her  for  several  days.    Her  progeny,  when  born,  proved  to  be 
a  ndoneter,  baJf  fish  and  half  human,  without  a  mouth,  but 
having  a  nas9l  apjieiidage  like  that  of  |be  fish  alluded  to 
fkbove,    lis  lower  extremijty  vesembtiad  .that  of  ft  fish,  and, 
eyery  few  minutes^  it.  would  spring  a^d  thmw  ilaelfup  a 
foot  or  .more  from  its  pillow,  .and  at.i^aaa^  time  utter  the 
same  noise  made  by  the  kind  of  fish  .alllidadU^  ^Hwtiig.qo 
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month,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  fed,  and  lived  only  about 
twenty-fonr  hoars.  Beittg  a  monster,  it  was  refused  a  Chris^ 
tian  burial,  and  was  interred  in  the  corner  of  u  field. 

Now,  «ts  animals  can  magnetise  men,  and  men,  animals, 
did  not  this  fish  magnetise  the  woman,  and  thereby  impart . 
to  her  of  that  magnetism,  which  caused  it  to  assume  its  par- 
ticular form,  and  which  she,  of  course,  imparted  to  her  em- 
bryo, thus  causing  it  to  assume  a  part  of  the  magnetism,-  that 
is,  of  (he  nature,  of  the  fish,  and  consequently,  of  its  fortify 
of  b&djf. 

And  this  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  magne-  . 
tiser  imparts  of  his  magnetism  to  the  magnetised,  and  the 
latter  is  impregnated  with  that  nature.  Thus,  being  magne- 
tised by  one  who  has  a  head-ache,  or  tooth- ache,  or  rheu- 
matic afibction,  will  generally  cause  the  magnetiser  to  lose  his 
head-ache,  tooth-ache,  &c.,  and  the  magnetised  to  receive 
them.  Hence,  being  magnetised  by  a  well  person,  generally 
invigorates  the  magnetised,  but  freqtiently  exhausts  the 
operator.^  Being  magnetised  by  an  intellectual  person 
brigliitens  up  the  ideas,  and  quickens  the  flow  of  thought ; 
and  bciing  magnetised  by  a  slow,  or  an  easy,  or  a  good,  or  a 
bad  person,  makes  the  magnetised  slow,  or  easy,  or  good,  or 
bad.  '  That  is,  the  one  magnetised,  receives  of  the  mental  and 
physical  nature  of  the  magnetiser. 

I  said  that  animals  could  magnetise  men,  and  men,  ani- 
mals. A  friend  of  mine,  last  summer,  confined  a  snake  in  a 
glass  box,  and  tried  to  magnetise  him.  At  first,  the  snake 
magnetised  Aim,  (the  same  as  charming,)  so  as  almost  to  put 
him  to  sleep,  and  compelled  hipi  to  dpsist  for  the  time,  but  he 
finally  magnetised  the  snake,  aad  thus  rendered  it  perfectly 
tame  and  harmless,  so  that  it  would  crawl  all  oytt,  him.  In 
vol.  iv.  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  this  doctrine  was  estab- 
lished and  illustrated  by  the  Egyptians'  taming  the  most 

*  Sundsrland  has  diaeovered  that  there  is  noJluH  and  bo  wUl  in  this 
inatter.  What  next?  Any  thing,  every  thing  that  will  furnish  boasting 
timber^  and  a  new  name  every  month,  which  few  can  understand.  **  Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  buikied,  hy  the  ^strength  of  mt 
power,  and  for  the  glory  of  my  majesty  ?  "  How  many  of  his  new  dis- 
eoveries  has  he  diKovered  over  again,  that  is,  discovered  to  be  wrong  ? 


Further  rMsarkt  upop  mapit^Uip.  A  pccfon  widi  an  extra  Ifaoinb. 

r^Q^mous  of  fierpeQt«.  MoV|  put  tog^A^r  tkm^  two  facM^ 
that  the  magnetised  partake^  of  t}io  njatvre  of  tb0  i^aciietiiiar, 
and  that  jaaiouiU  axe  capable  of  m^ffmimt^g  mankind,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  above  monstrosity  is  oaay*  The  fish, 
as  U  darted  pa^t  her,  threw  off  a  powerful  oharge  of  magae* 
tism,  as  the  torpedo  does  when  disturbedf  which  waa  iinbiM 
bjr  the  womanj  end  imparted  tp  the  child,  ^nd  its  thus  pac^ 
talking  of  the  nature  <>(  the  fisbi  caused  it  to  assumes  in  par^ 
and  as  far  as  it  partook  of  the  n^gnetism  of  the  fish,  its 
farm  of  body,  and  to  spring  from  its  bed,  and  make  the  noise 
piade  by  the  fish. 

The  story  of  a  monster  in  Coxmecticyt,  half  aiake  and 
half  humanj  went  the  tounds  of  the  papers,  some  years  ego, 
.and  came  mrell  authenticated :  stilJl,  I  would  not  endorse  it, 
though  it  was  like  others  that  admit  of  no  maimer  of  doubt. 

This  theory  is  introduced,  not  because  it  is  fully  adopted, 
but,  because  it  explains  these  and  kindr^  adtniiiedfat^  bet* 
t^  than  any  other,  and  shows  that  the  embryo  might  be  so 
related  to  the  mother  as  to  receive  marks  and  defoimities 
from  her  niental  and  physical  conditions.  But,  be  il  true  or 
false,  the  point  at  issue,  namely,  that  marks  and  deformitiss 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  caused  by  the  naoiber's  stall 
of  mind,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Nor  do  pHysiciaiis  vbo 
dispute  this  doctrine,  pretend  to  deny  its  facts*  They  are 
compelled  to  admit  them,  and  yet  they  evade  them  by  saypng 
that  they  are  anatomically  impossible.  This  arguing  apiast 
factSi  and  to  prove  that  facts  are  not  DsictSi  is  quite  a  task. 
True  philosophy  says, 

«  Seize  Truth,  where'er  *i  is  found, 
On  ehrletisn  ov  on  pagan  grouDd.** 

But,  to  proceed  with  oar  facts.  At  Frye  village,  in  Andor 
ver,  Mass.,  ;the  author  saw  a  Miss  Eliza  Chickering,  who  hs4 
an  extra  thumb,  resembling,  with  the  true  thumb,  a  lobster's 
ela w.  Its  |okit  aiid  muscles  ^lause  it  i»  work  tmMvdf^  no  as, 
^Mi  the  4humb  proper,  to  be  a  ciese  imitation  to  a  lobslei^s 
claw ;  and,  during  her  youthful  days,  it  aad  Che  ttnunb  were 
of  a  bright  red,  like  a  boiled  lobster.  The  history  of  i^  as 
given  by  her  .mother,  is  this :— «he  bought  a  teirge,  fine  ipb- 
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ster,  while  cnciente,  and  teft  it  for  a  moment,  when  it  was 
stolen.  She  was  disappointed  in  the  extreme  by  the  loss,  and 
could  not  replace  it :  and  this  lobster's  claw  on  her  daughter's 
hand  was  the  consequence.  Of  late,  it  has  lost  its  redness. 
She  will,  doubtless,  be  kind  enough  to  show  it  to  those  who 
are  curious  lo  know  more  of  it. 

Now,  this  excrescence,  and  all  marks  and  excrescences, 
including  monsters,  must  have  had  some  appropriate  &nd 
sufficient  cause.  What  is  that  cause,  if  not  the  one  ascribed 
to  it,  namely,  that  law  by  which  children  inherit  the  mind 
of  the  mother,  by  means  of  which  impressions  are  mad&  on 
the  body ;  but  for  which  law,  the  mother's  mind  could  have 
no  effect  upon  the  child's  mind.  The  general  action  of  this 
law  is  unquestionably  beneficial,  and  evenf  indispensable,  and 
the  evils  and  monsters  sometimes  resulting  from  its  action, 
are  produced  by  its  violation,  that  is,  by  the  mother's  being 
in  an  unnatural  state  of  mind,  and  one  which  need  not  occur. 

Wm.  H.  Brown,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  sec.  2,  chap,  iii., 
tells  the  story  of  his  having  a  mark  on  one  of  his  legs  re-< 
semUing  a  mouse,  and  that  his  mother,  while  carrying  him, 
was  in  a  room  in  which  a  mouse  was  confined,  which  they 
were  trying  to  kill,  and  which  jumped  up  under  her  clothes, 
frightening  her  terribly. 

In  Philadelphia,  I  met  a  young  lawyer,  in  a  part  of  whose 
forehead,  and  running  up  into  his  hair,  was  a  dark,  dingy- 
colored  mark,  elevated,  and  covered  with  short  hair,  which 
he  said  his  mother  supposed  was  caused  by  her  being  much 
.frightened,  while  carrying  him,  by  a  mouse. 

An  aunt- in-law  to' the  author,  while  riding  out  with  her 
sister,  saw  some  strawberries  spilled  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
which  she  wanted  very  much.  Bat  her  sister,  who  was 
driving,  only  laughed  at  her,  and  drove  on,  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  entreaties  to  stop,  and  to  her  apprehensions  that 
the  child  would  be  marked.  The  child,  t^aj  marked,  on  the 
back  of  its  neck,  with  a  cluster  of  red  spots,  in  shape  resem- 
bling spilled  strawberries. 

My  father  relates  the  following  as  having  occurred  in  my 
native  town.     A  woman  rode  by  a  tree  full  of  ripe  wild 
46 
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LoD^iigf  after  boiler.  Griffi*.  Mark  of  fire.  Maikofm 

plums,  common  in  that  region,  which  she  craved  very  much, 
but  which  she  could  not  obtain.  Her  child,  born  aome 
months  after,  had  a  fleshy  appendage  hanging  from  the 
thumb,  resembling  a  wild  plum,  and  hanging  by  a  stem  of 
flesh. 

A  pregnant  mother,  in  Hanover,  Mich.,  longed  for  butter, 
which  could  not  be  obtained,  it  being  in  the  winter,  and 
there  being  more  emigrants  than  eatables.  Her  child  was 
born  with  a  running  sore  on  its  neck,  which  yielded  to  none 
of  the  remedies  applied  to  it,  till  the  mother  remembered  her 
disappointed  longing  after  butter,  and  anointed  it  with  batter, 
by  which  it  was  soon  cured.  This  case  is  to  that  of  Mrs.  K. 
and  child,  mentioned  in  chap,  vi.,  sec.  4,  what  a  physical 
sore  is  to  the  moral  one  of  loving  liquor. 

James  Griflis,  an  old  neighbor  of  the  author,  with  whom 
be  has  hoed  corn,  and  for  whom,  driven  team,  and  rode  horse, 
many  a  day,  was  wont  to  show  us  boys  the  cherries  on  his 
arm,  which  almost  covered  it,  caused,  as  his  mother  sap- 
posed,  by  her  disappointed  longing  after  that  fniiu 

Dr.  Curtis,  the  young,  but  gifted  lecturer  on  Physiology, 
who  furnished  the  case  of  the  crying  idiot,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section,  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  wit« 
nessed,  from  a  distance,  the  burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
and  whose  son,  born  some  three  months  afterwards,  has  a 
spot  which  resembles  a  flame  of  fire  streaking  up  in  difierent 
places ;  and  several  highly  interesting  facts  of  this  kind  will 
be  found  stated  in  the  work,  already  mentioned,  entitled 
''  Mental  and  Moral  Qualities  Transmissible." 

Joshua  Coffin  relates  the  following  of  one  of  his  playmates, 
whose  face,  neck,  and,  1  think,  whole  body,  were  spotted,  a» 
if  some  liquid  like  wine,  had  been  spattered  on  him.  His 
mother  accompanied  her  husband,  a  deacon,  to  town,  to  pro* 
cure  wine  for  communion,  a  taste  of  which  she  wanted  very 
much,  but  for  which  she  durst  not  ask.  On  going  home,  the 
cork  got  out,  and  the  wine  was  spilt  all  over  her  new  white 
dress.  The  mortification  caused  by  soiling  her  dress,  and 
the  disappointed  longings  after  the  wine,  marked  her  clyid 
with  the  spots  alluded  to.    A  Mrs.  Lee,  of  London,  Canada 
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West,*  witnessed,  from  her  window,  the  execution  of  Burly, 
from  the  jail  window,  who,  in  swinging  oflF,  broke  the  rope, 
and  was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  with  his  face  all  black 
and  blue,  from  being  choked.  This  horrid  sight  caused  her  to 
feel  awfuNy ;  and  her  son,  bom  three  months  afterwards,  and 
now  some  twelve  years  old,  whenever  any  thing  occurs  to 
excite  his  fears,  becomes  black  and  blue,  or  livid-like,  in  the 
face,  an  instance  of  which,  the  author  witnessed. 

The  author's  wife  says  she  has  often  seen  the  thumb  of  an 
infant,  a  younger  playmate  of  hers,  preserved  in  spirit,  and 
found  among  the  mesentery,  it  having  been  separated  from 
its  stump  before  birth.  Some  months  before  the  birth  of  this 
child,  the  mother  saw  a  thumb  cut  off  by  a  stroke  of  the 
axe,  by  which  her  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  pity. 

About  1760,  a  woman  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  on  going  to  a 
hen's  nest  in  a  basket,  for  eggs,  as  she  was  putting  her  hand 
down  into  the  basket  partly  before  she  looked,  was  shocked 
and  terrified,  so  that  she  fell  back  and  fainted,  by  seeing  a 
large  snake  that  had  curled  itself  up  in  the  nest  and  swal- 
lowed all  the  eggs,  and  which  hissed  and  darted  towards  her 
hand  as  she  was  putting  it  down.  Two  months  afterwards, 
ahe  bear  a  child,  the  eyes  and  lower  part  of  the  face  of  which, 
and  especially  its  mouth,  resembled  a  snake.  It  made  vio- 
lent motions  and  a  hissing  noise,  resembling  those  of  the 
snake  in  the  basket,  on  account  of  which  it  was  bled  to  deafh 
fcy  Drs.  Honey  wood  and  Upham. 

About  ten  years  ago,  in  Waterbuty,  Vt,  there  lived  a 
young  man  who  appeared  as  if  intoxicated,  supposed  to  have 
heen  caused  by  his  mother's  seeing  a  drunkard  while  carry* 
iDg  him.     His  intellect  was  good. 

In  Wookstock,  Vt,  several  years  ago,  a  pregnant  mother 
▼isited  a  menagerie,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
animals  she  saw.    Some  five  months  afterwards,  she  gave 

*  Dr.  Lee,  her  husband,  fiiriiishef  a  atriking  illuatFation  of  the  deseent 
of  the  noatheniatical  powers,  which  were  remarkably  strong  in  hioi^and  in 
aome  of  his  brothers,  were  very  marked  in  his  mother  and  her  brothers, 
and  in  her  father  and  his  family,  whose  names  were  Hall,  and  who  emi- 
grated from  near  Norwich,  Conn. 
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birth  to  a  monster,  some  pairts  of  which  resembled  one  wild 
animal,  and  other  parts  other  animals.     It  died  soon  after. 

There  is  a  child  now  living  in  Boston,  whose  coantenance 
bears  such  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  monkey,  as  to  be 
observed  at  once.  The  mother  visited  a  menagerie  while 
pregnant,  and  while  there  a  monkey  jumped  upon  her. 

Ahother  fact  illustrative  of  this  principle,  was  told  me  in 
Vermont.  About  1798,  Hezekiah  B.,  of  H.,  Vt.,  a  very  pas- 
sionate, blustering  man,  and  very  angry,  when  angry,  bat 
soon  over,  becoming  deeply  exasperated  by  something  his 
wife  had  done,  came^  into  the  house  at  a  door  opposite  to 
which  his  wife  was  kneading  bread,  her  back  beiog  towards 
the  door,  and  emptied  a  most  abusive  vial  of  wrath  and 
sputter  upon  his  wife;  who,  turning  round  to  reply,  was  so 
overcome  by  her  feelings,  that  she  choked  for  utterance;  and 
for  one  hour  she  kept  kneading  that  bread,  so  choked  by  the 
overflow  of  her  feelings,  that  she  could  not  speak;  her  back, 
meanwhile,  being  turned  towards  the  door^  and  from  her 
husband.  Three  mouths  afterwards,  her  son  Solomon  was 
born  ;  and  though  he  has  always  lived  in  the  house,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  with,  his  father,  and  has  a  wife  and 
child  there,  yet,  till. he  was  thirty-five  years  old,  he  never 
spoke  the  first  word  with  him.  Finally,  one  day,  being  at 
work  in  the  field  with  him,  and  wanting  very  much  to  ask 
him  a  question,  he  involuntarily  came  up  with  his  face  to- 
wards his  father,  and  turning  short  around,  so  as  to  present 
his  back  to  him,  and  then  weUking  from  his  fatlier,  he  made 
out  to  speak  to  him,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  And  now^ 
whenever  he  addresses  him,  he  turns  his  back  to  him,  for  in 
this  way  only  can  he  speak  to  him,  though  he  has  tried  his 
utmost,  all  his  life,  to  do  so  while  facing  him,  but  all  in  vaio. 
When  a  boy,  he  sat  peaceably  on  his  father's  knee  only  once. 

In  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  about  forty  years  ligo,  a  pregnant 
woman  longed  for  a  lobster,  which  she  could  not  oblam. 
Some  months  afterwards,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  resem-- 
bting  a  lobster,  especially  in  its  hands  and  mouth.  It  could 
never  endure  fresh  air,  and  they  therefore  kept  it  Covered  tip 
closely  in  bed  for  several  weeks,  when  it  died.  Bathing  it 
often  in  salt  water,  would  probably  have  preserved  its  life- 
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James  Copeland,  44  years  old,  is  below  par  in  intellect, 
and  under  guardianship,  and  quite  inferior  to  both  parents  in 
intelligence.  He  is  good  natured,  quite  mechanical,  and 
very  fond  of  whittling ;  understands  how  to  do  most  kinds 
of  work,  but  is  quite  slow,  and  very  particular  to  have  every 
thing  in  proportion  and  order ;  can  count  money  but  poorly, 
and  does  not  put  the  cash  value  to  any  kind  of  property, 
though  he  distinguishes  between  good  and  poor  cattle,  and 
looks  behind  him  while  eating,  probably  fifty  times  each 
meal.  His  parentage  on  both  sides,  is  good,  and  his  idiocy 
and  looking  behind  him  when  eating,  were  caused  by  his 
mother's  fear  lest  she  should  be  surprized  by  an  idiot  that 
lived  near  her,  who  often  tried  to  frighten  her.  At  table  she 
i)sually  sat  with  her  back  towards  the  door,  and  often  turned 
around,  while  eating,  to  see  if  he  was  not  making  his  ap- 
pearance. She  apprehended  the  fate  of  her  son,  before  he 
ixras  born.  James'  father  has  a  mark  on  the  inside  of  his  left 
leg,  resembling  a  string  of  sausages. 

I  saw  a  man  in  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  who  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  mind  and  body,  occasioned,  as  is  supposed,  by 
his  mother's  being  frightened  and  thrown  from  a  wagon 
some  months  before  his  birth. 

Mrs.  Dyke,  a  feeble,  nervous  woman,  who  had  borne  no 
children,  though  she  had. been  married  twelve  years,  was 
pregnant;  but  a  gun  being  fired  under  her  window,  she 
sprung  up,  exclaiming,  "That  broke  my  back!"  Some 
months  afterwards  a  child  was  born,  with  its  back-bone  actu- 
ally  broken — dead,  of  course.  The  father  went  to  my  in- 
formant, a  lawyer,  to  get  a  writ  to  take  up  the  one  that  fired 
the  gun,  whom  he  had  cautioned  not  to  fire  it,  lest  it  should 
produce  abortjon. 

Mrs.  Butler,  of  Williamstown,  Vt,  was  the  town  bully  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  whipped  every  man  in  it  who  op- 
posed or  offended  her.  She  was  a  strapping  great  woman, 
tremendous  in  point  of  strength,  and  was  fined  some  $500 
for  assaults  and  battery  on  men.  All  who  knew  her,  feared 
her.  Her  only  child  is  a  fool,  and  very  fierce  and  ferocious, 
and  now  confined  in  a  cage,  mostly  under  ground,  chained, 

and  fed  as  if  a  pig.     His  strength  is  tremendous — so  great^ 
46* 
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that  he  will  bold  a  crow-bar  out  straigbt|  with  one  hand,  by 

grasping  it  at  one  end. 

A  woman  in  H.,  Yt.,  longed  for  a  calfs  liver,  while  preg- 
nant, and  her  child,  when  born,  resenabled  a  liver  ia  the  face, 
and  had  its  ribs  separated  and  turned  out.     It  soon  died. 

A  husband  and  wife  moved  to  Sharon,  near  Lake  George, 
while  it  remained  .an  unbroken  forest.  Having  no  neigh bors^ 
they  got  out  of  provisions  the  first  year;  and  before  they 
could  raise  any,  they  could  barely  obtain  sufficient  sustenance 
to  support  life,  and  that  by  eating  roots,  boiling  bark,  &c. 
Their  child,  born  under  these  circumstances,  and  now  living, 
}s  the  very  picture  of  despair-^poor,  dyspeptic,  hypoy,  and 
feeble  in  both  mind  and  body.  But  they  had  put  in  a  large 
crop  of  wheat,  which  the  influx  of  emigration  enabled  them 
to  sell  at  great  prices,  so  that  they  had  abundance,  and 
cleared  some  $3000  in  one  year — every  thing  going  prosper- 
ously. Their  next  child,  born  under  these  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  fine,  mauly,  strong,  noble-looking,  energetic, 
and  highly  talented  man,  and  a  real  steam-engine  for  driving 
through  whatever  he  undertakes.  His  mother  told  him  the 
cause  of  his  brothers  debility,  and  charged  him  to  let  him 
want  for  nothing. 

The  author  has  heard  a  case  stated,  in  which  a  pregnant 
woman  having  company,  and  wanting  some  veal,  and  not 
finding  any  one  to  kill  a  calf  as  quickly  as  she  wanted,  took 
hold  herself,  and  attempted  to  cut  its  thjroat,  but  did  not  en- 
tirely succeed,  by  which  her  child  was  badly  marked,  but 
the  particulars  have  escaped  me. 

Mr. ,  of  W.,  Vt.,  is  club-footed,  produced  by  his  motli- 

er's  being  thrown  from  a  wagon  before  his  birth.  His  secopd 
child  was  born  some  three  months  after  he  had  injured  his 
foot,  which  his  wife  dressed  and  rubbed  daily.  The  other 
children  were  not  tlius  marked,  though  their  mother  feared 
they  would  be,  and  suffered  every  thing  in  consequence. 
Her  other  children  she  feared  would  be  marked,  but  the  one 
that  was  mal-formcd,  she  did  not  fear  would  be.  So  it  seems 
that  the  mere  fears  of  mothers  that  their  children  will  be 
marked,  do  not  affect  the  matter,  or  rather,  mothers  seldom 
mark  tliose  they  fear  they  shall. 
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A  ehild  that  resembled  a  cat  with  its  bead  heal  io. 
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The  following  comes  so  fully  authenticated,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  truth.  Magnetism  will  explain  it :  see  the  theory 
and  facts  adduced  in  this  section. 

A  Mrs. ,  living  in  H.,  Vt.,  loved  a  cat  very  much,  and 

the  cat  reciprocated  this  attachment.  That  is,  one  had  mag^ 
netized  the  other.  She  lived  in  a  house  with  an  old  woman 
who  disliked  the  cat,  and  would  frequently  cuff  it  off  the 
table,  and  out  of  the  way.  Many  a  family  quarrel  was  oc- 
casioned by  one's  liking  the  cat,  and  the  other  not.'  At 
length  she  moved  away,  but  tlie  poor  cat  was  not  taken. 
Her  husband  went  back  for  the  balance  of  their  things,  and 
his  wife  charged  him  over  and  over  again,  and  with  great 
earnestness,  to  bring  the  favorite  cat  On  going  for  his  things, 
the  cat  was  sick.  The  old  woman  told  the  husband  that  the 
cat  was  sick  and  pining,  and  refused  to  eat,  and  advised  him 
to  kill  it.  Finally,  he  took  it  out  behind  the  barn,  and  beat 
out  it  brains.  On  going  home,  his  wife,  the  first  thing,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  killed  ike  cat  He  denied  it  repeatedly 
and  positively,  and  she  as  positively  asserted  that  he  had 
killed  it,  and  thrown  it  out  back  of  the  barn ;  for,  said  she,  / 
/eli  the  blows,  and  saw  the  mangled  cat  thrown  out  behind 
the  barn^  and  took  on  terribly  after  her  favorite  cat,  so  as  to 
be  almost  beside  herself.  Her  child,  which  she  carried  at 
the  time,  when  born,  resembled  a  cat,  in  the  looks  of  its 
head,  with  its  brains  knocked  out,  or  head  beat  in ;  and  died  * 
in  a  short  time. 

Another  case,  of  a  boy's  putting  a  coal  of  fire  on  a  turtle's 
hack,  and  its  running  after  a  pregnant  woman,  and  her 
child's  being  deformed,  occurred  in  a  neighboring  town. 

The  author  of  this  work  knows  a  Mttle  girl  who  has  a 
mark  illustrative  of  this  prin<iiple,  and  has  seen  several 
cases,  both  in  Boston  and  wherever  he  goes :  and  so  will 
every  close  observer  meet  them  every  where,  and  among  all 
classes,  though  most  frequently  among  the  rich,  probably  be- 
cause their  mothers  were  rendered  the  more  susceptible  by 
being  nervous.  Some  more  recent  medical  authors  have 
openly  avowed  this  doctrine,  and  Dr.  J.  V/  C.  Smith,  the 
able  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  a 
liberal  and  highly  scientific  medical  work,  recently  avowed 
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it  Id  a  conversation  with  the  author,  and  cited  cades  to  prove 
it 

But  there  is  really  no  end  to  facts  of  this  class,  incontesti- 
ble,  irresistable/src^,  establishing  the  great  principle  already 
laid  down,  that  the  state  of  the  mother's  mind  affects  the 
child^s  form  of  body,  even  far  enough  to  produce  marks, 
mal-formations,  and  monstrosities. 

But,  is  it  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  multiply  facts  of 
this  kind!  especially,  since  they  are  so  numerous  and  palpa- 
ble, that  those  already  given  will,  doubtless,  suggest  analo- 
gous ones,  to  every  reader.  And  the  more  so,  as  the  policy 
of  this  work  is,  not  to  swell  its  pages  with  cUl  the  facts  that 
might  be  collected  on  every  point,  facts  that  scores  of  volnmes 
couid  not  contain,  but  to  stute  the  doctrine  clearly,  and  bring 
forward  a  few  cases,  as  illustrations  mainly,  of  such  a  char- 
acter, that  the  reader  will  l>e  able  to  recall  many  other  simi- 
lar ones  as  having  occurred  within  his  knowledge,  and  leave 
the  remainder  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

And  then^  too,  the  belief  is  general,  and  pervades  all 
classes  of  the  community.  What  husband,  who  has  the 
true  feelings  of  a  husband,  but  exerts  his  utmost  energies  to 
get  for  his  wife  whatever  she  longs  for;  and  who  does  not 
know,  that  things,  at  other  times  injurious,  if  longed  for,  are 
harmless,  and  even  beneficial.  Not  that  1  would,  by  any 
means,  encourage  the  whims  of  pregnant  women,  or  facili- 
tate their  taking  this  advantage  of  their  husbands,  but,  I 
would  have  real  longings,  those  that  are  too  strong  to  be  sub- 
dued by  force  of  will,  gratified. 

''But,"  say  the  doctors,  '*  this  point  being  admitted,  stiil| 
its  promulgation  wiU  render  all  our  women  miserable  merely 
"With  fright,  fearing  lest  any  unusual  thing  they  see,  should 
mark  their  children.  Rather  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  this 
principle,  and  deny  it  stoutly,  so  as  to  quiet  their  fears."  But, 
for  one,  I  should  pursue  a  very  different  policy,  in  order  to 
attain  the  same  end.  I  should  tell  women  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  let  knowledge  put  them  on  their  guard.  I  do  not 
believe  in  falsifying,  even  in  cases  like  this,  but  advocate  the 
doctrine  that  Truth  will  do  good.  Properly  to  fortify  mothers 
on  this  point,  is,  to  spread  ligbt,so  that  they  may  know  what 
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to  do,  and  what  to  expect.  Besides,  to  make  women  believe 
this  doctrine,  that  these  things  do  not  mark  their  children,  is 
utterly  impossible;  for,  the  whole  community,  high  and  low, 
intelligent,  (not  learned,)  and  ignorant,  believe  the  doctrine; 
and  cGfnpeUed  either  to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  or  else  deny 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses — to  disbelieve  what  they  see 
and  feel.  Hence,  since  this  fear  cannot  be  prevented,  let  it 
be  properly  directed.  Let  them  know  what  conditions  will 
prevent  their  feelings  from  marking  their  children,  and  how 
to  avoid  feelings  likely  to  do  injury. 

But,  by  another  method  stilly  should  I  advise  mothers  to 
avoid  these  evil  consequences — namely,  by  strengthenings 
their  nervous  systems,  by  air,  exercise,  and  preserving  and 
invigorating  their  health.  It  is  not  the  strong,  healthy,  and 
robust,  that  mark  their  children,  but  the  weakly,  tho  Jidgettf/y 
the  nervous,  and  those  ec^Uy  impressed,  that  is,  easily  magne- 
tised. But,  if  our  women  would  follow  the  advice  given  in 
the  preceding  section,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  full  tide  of  health 
and  vigor,  they  would  seldom  mark  their  children,  because, 
they  themselves  would  seldom  be  impressed  with  these  for- 
eign influences,  but  would  generally  resist  them. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  OLDER  THE  PARENT,  THE  WORE  INTELLECTUAL  AND  THE 

LESS  ANIMAL,  THE  CHILD. 

"  Tbfi  Fox  onee  boasted  over  the  Lionet s,  that  ibe  produced  tbe  most  Jodb;.    *■  Ab 
but  mine  are  Lions/  significaDtly  retorted  the  Lioness/' 

Closely  allied  to  the  doctrines  taught  and  the  princi|de8 
presented  in  the  preceding  sections,  is  the  general  law,  that 
the  children  of  young  parents  are  more  animal  and'Iess  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  than  the  children  of  the  same  parents  born 
after  the  parents  become  older.  The  law  grows  out  of  the 
actions  of  two  other  principles  already  stated,  nan>ely,  that 
the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  parents,  while  becom- 
ing parents,  affect  those  of  their  children;  and  that  the  ani-- 
mod  temperament  predominates  in  youth  and  adolescence,  and 
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the  mental,  late?  in  life,  neither  of  which  will  probably  be 
called  in  question.  If,  as  already  fully  shown,  children  in- 
herit the  qualities  possessed  by  their  parents  when  they  were 
born,  and  if  the  young  generally  have  stronger  propensities 
and  weaker  intellect  and  moral  feeling,  relatively,  tban  those 
in  the  prime  of  life,  or  a  little  past  it,  or  than  they  do  after 
maturity,  compared  with  before  it,  to  which  the  experiqice 
and  observation  of  every  reader  will  bear  testimony,  then  of 
course,  children  born  while  their  parents  are  young,  that  is, 
during  the  reign  of  the  animal  nature  of  the  parents,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  more  animal  and  less  intellectual  and  moral,  than 
those  born  during  the  reign  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties. 

Moreover,  young  persons  are  immature,  in  both  body  and 
mind ;  how,  then,  can  their  progeny  be  otherwise  than  green^ 
and  animal  at  that?  I  do  not  believe  a^iy  person  is  mar- 
riageable before  25,  unless  it  be  some  precocious,  green-house 
plant,  or  some  consumptive  shoot,  not  marriageable  at  alL 
Can  the  weak  bring  forth  the  strong,  or  the  unclean,  the 
clean,  or  the  green,  the  ripe  7  Do  not,  my  young  friends,  rusii 
headlong  into  marriage,  but  wait  and  ripen,  and  the  longer 
it  takes  you  to  ripen,  the  better.  Some,  those  from  long-lived 
families  especially,  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for  marriage 
till  35,  and  many  an  old  maid  is  abandoned  because  on  the 
wrong  side  of  30,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  but  just  marriageable, 
and  will  remain  so  for  fifteen  years  or  more.  If  parents  be- 
come parents  while  yet  wild,  coltish,  impulsive,  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  and  swayed  by  propensity,  how  can  their  children 
be  otherwise  than  animal  in  mind  and  body?  From  35  to 
50  is  a  bettor  period  of  life  than  any  previous ;  and  children 
born  during  that  period,  are  the  better,  because  bom  then. 

This  doctrine  is  sustained  by  facts^  as  well  a»  founded  in 
correct  principles.  In  every  portion  of  thiB  country,  and 
among  different  nations,  I  have  met  with  a  proverb  variously 
expressed,  signifying  that  '*  the  shakings  of  the  bag  make 
the  finest  meal,''  or  that  the  youngest  children  are  the  smart- 
est. And  not  only  is  this  proverb  in  the  month  of  the  mass, 
but  it  is  supported  by  the  parental  history  of  every  roan  dis* 
iinguished  for  either  talents  or  moral  worth.    Franklin  men* 
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tioDS  that  be  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  youngest  child  of 
the  youngest  child  for  jme  gen^cUions  in  succession  !  And 
what  increases  the  interest  of  this  fact  is,  ^hat  his  being  the 
youngest  of  the  youngest,  was  on  his  mother^s  side,  from 
whom,  mainly,  he  unquestionably  inherited  most  of  bis  tal- 
ent. If  my  memory  serves  me,  the  father  of  Ben.  Johnson 
was  72,  and  his  mother  considerably  above  40,  when  this 
illustrious  son  of  genius  was  bom.  I  care  not,  however, 
whether  it  be  the  youngest  or  the  oldest,  so  that  the  parents 
are  fully  mcUured^  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  use  the  terms 
eldest  and  youngest  mainly  to  signify  the  age  of  the  parents 
at  the  birth  of  their  children.  Nor  do  I  believe  a  distinguish- 
ed man  or  woman  can  be  found,  whose  parents,  at  their  birth, 
were  not  thirty  or  upwards. 

But  this  law  is  modified  by  the  following  important  excep- 
tion, namely,  where  either  parent,  or  both  father  and  mother, 
labor  under  any  chronic  disease,  which  continues  to  grow 
upon  them,  so  as  gradually  to  weaken  their  constitutions 
more  and  more,  as  each  successive  child  is  born,  then  the  ta- 
bles are  reversed,  and  the  eldest  becomes  the  smartest,  because 
lie  has  the  strongest  constitution.  And  this  is  doubly  true, 
if  the  disease  afflicts  and  debilitates  the  mother.  Other  tri- 
fling modifications  of  this  law  doubtless  exist,  but  they  are 
trifling  compared  with  the  value  of  the  law  itself,  and  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  period  most  suitable  for  marrying. 
And  I  warn  the  yonng,  not  to  hasten  to  perpetrate  marriage, 
both  on  their  own  account — because  it  exhausts  them,  espe« 
cially  by  consequent  animal  indulgence,  besides  loading  them 
down  with  the  cares  of  a  family,  when  they  want  their  time 
and  energies  for  growth — but  doublyso,on  thatof  the  children. 
I  do  think  it  a  great  crime,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  inter- 
dicted by  la^,  if  any  ought,  (and  it  is  punished  by  the  laws 
of  NcUure,)  for  young  people  to  rush  headlong  into  marriage, 
and  beget  children,  while  they  themselves  are  children,  yet 
in  their  teens.  I  recently  examined  a  family  of  children,  the 
first  two  of  which  were  spindling,  loosely  put  together,  puny, 
delicate,  and  though  endowed  with  memory,  yet  were  want- 
ing in  judgment ;  but  the  youngest  child  was  the  strongest 
in  body,  and  the  smartest  in  intellect ;  and  on  expressing  my 
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surprise  at  the  difference,  and  asking  after  the  age  of  the 
mother,  I  found  she  had  married  at  19,  and  was  an  old 
woman  at  28.  The  law  ought  tojorbid  marriages  to  take 
place  before  the  parties  are  twenty,  I  should  say  twenty-five. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject,  is.  that  of  the  tmrnber 
of  children  born.  Our  families  are  generally  too  large  for 
their  means.  True,  in  rich  .families,  where  they  could  be 
better  supported,  they  have  but  few,  owing  to  the  general 
debility  of  mothers ;  but  poor  families,  so  poor  that  the  pa- 
rents can  barely  scrape  together  sufficient  bread  and  potatoes 
to  keep  their  children  from  actual  starvation,  go  6n  to  muU 
tiply  to  the  number  of  ten  and  twelve,  which  compels  them 
to  put  out  their  children  to  a  trade  very  yoong,  to  be  d^ 
prived  of  all  privileges  of  informing  their  minds,  and  perhaps 
to  sell  papers,  or  steal,  for  a  living.  If  a  farmer  had  but  a 
few  acres  of  pasture,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  one  cow  well, 
how  fooUsh  for  him  to  turn  in  four  or  Qve  cows,  all  of  which 
must  then  starve,  and  the  whole  of  them  would  give  less  milk 
for  his  family,  than  one  would,  if- well  fed.  I  maintain  that 
parents  are  under  the  highest  moral  obligation,  to  produce  no 
more  children  than  they  can  support  almndiwtfy,  and  funiidi 
with  all  the  materials  required  fpr  mental  or  physical  im- 
provement or  comfort. 

Besides,  is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  have  one  lion,  than  a 
dozen  foxes  1  What  parent  would  not  rather  beget  one 
•Webster,  than  a  score  of  common  men  ?  I  say,  let  abundant 
pains  be  taken  with  each  child.*  Let  no  more  be  produced,  than 
can  be  fully  and  faithfully  attended  to,  from  before  the  gertOf 
till  they  are  thirty.  Let  this  be  made  a  matter  of  separator 
cUteniion,  as  if  it  were,  what  it  in  fact  really  should  be  made, 
a  special  business  of  parents,  and  the  greatest  work  in  which 
they  can  engage.  Let  each  child  be  so  begotten,  carried, 
born,  trained,  and  educated,  that  he  may  be  and  enjoy,  all 
that  a  benevolent  and  an  all- wise  Goo  originally  constituted 
and  enabled  man  to  be  and  to  enjoy.  Let  men  be  "  cd- workers 
together^'  with  God,  in  the  great  work  of  multiplying  human 
beings  stamped  in  the  image  of  God,  both  intellectaaily  and 
morally.  Oh  1  when  will  men  learn  wisdom-^leani  how  to 
fulfil  the  great  end  of  their  creation  ? 
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SECTION  VI. 

emcTs  or  aAMriNo  blood  itELAtioR& 
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T^B  principle  that  crasaing  the  breeds  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  stock  from  deteriorating,  and  the  best  means  of 
improving  it,  is  as  familiar  to  every  farmer  in  the  Union,  as 
the  way  to  mill.  Who  does  not  knov  that  sheep^  cattle, 
horses,  swine,  and  even  fowls,  and  all  kinds  of  animals,  ran 
out^  unless  crossed  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  males  or 
females ;  that  when  they  breed  '^  in  a?id  in^^^  as  it  is  called, 
the  young  are  few  and  feeble,  and  those  that  live  to  grow  up, 
are  every  way  inferior.  But,  introduce  a  new  rooster  to 
your  brood  of  hens  every  year,  and  every  egg  will  hatch,  or 
contain  a  chicly ;  and  so  of  other  animals.  So,^  also,  even 
grain  will  not  grow  well,  if  sown  on  the  same  soil  from 
which  it  was  reaped. 

That  the  same  principle  of  crossing  the  breed,  applies  to 
man,  and  produces  evil  consequences  to  the  children  of  blood 
relations,  is  perfectly  evident,  both  from  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  from  the  very  nature  or  arrangement  of  parentage. 
Thus,  every  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  com- 
piled, from  this  demand  in  Nature  for  crossing  the  breed,  to 
have  two  parents,  four  grand  parents,  eight  great  grand  pa-> 
rents,  sixteen  ancestors  of  the  fourth  generation  back,  thirty- 
two  of  the  fifth;  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  eighth; 
thitty-two  thouaand  seyen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the  fif- 
teenth ;  almost  (me  million  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  twen- 
tieth ;  nearly  one  thousand  seventy-three  million  of  the  thirti- 
eth; 1,104,893,771,696  of  the  fortieth;  and  1,131,411,222,- 
216,704,  of  only  the  fiftieth  generation  back,  all  of  every 
one's  ancestors  for  fifty  generations,  amounting  to  the  incon- 
ceivable number  of  two  tbonsand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  billion^  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen  million,  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  forty-six,  (2,362,749,914,214,046 !)— a  mnlti- 
tade,  verily !  which  no  man  can  number,  no  min^  conceive  I 
That  is,  the  blood  of  this  vast  host  is  running  in  the  veins  of 

every  living  mortal|  and  that,  reckoning  back  oilly  fifty 
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generations!     What  then^  as  each  generation  doubles  the  \ 

number,  must  it  be  in  a  hundred  generations,  which  would  | 

carr^  us  back  to  fibput  the  Chri&tian  era,  perhaps  onlf  abont 
one^third  of  the  age  of  man  !  ^     Hence,  in  the  Tery  nature 

*  Let  us  consider  this  matter,  in  the  descending  scale.     Tske  tiie  ipo 
children  of  John  Rogers,  and  suppose  them  to  have,  on  an  average,  firs 
children  each,  and  each  of  these,  ^re  mora,  and  so  on  for  tbhty  geners- 
tioQS,  except  allowing  eight  each  to  the  eighth,  an  estimate  that  will  prob- 
ahly  fall  iihort  of  the  fact,  aa  the  Rogerses  generally  have  nearer  tens  tJiaa 
fives.     iThis  will  give  hitn  five  hundred  and  two  grand  childroi,  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fitly  descendants  of  the  fifth  generation  only; 
thaiy-ane  million^  sixty-five  thousand,  of  the  tenth  generation, (more  than 
the  whole  pofmlation  of  Great  Britain ;)  ten  billion^  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  three   hundred   and   twelve  million,  and  five  hon* 
dred  thousand,  (10,320,313,500,000,)  of  the  twentieth  ;  and  one  4uiudred 
sixty-nine  trillion,  ope  hundred  and  forty-thousand,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  billion,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  millioo, 
five  hundred  thousnml,  of  the  thirtieth  generation,  (169,1 40,288,007,8 12,- 
500,000.y    And  then,  by  adding  all  the  intermediate  sums  togetlier,  you 
have  the  number  of  his  descendants  in  thirty  generations,  supfiosing,  on 
90  average,  each  of  his  ten  children  has  five,  and  each  of  every  generi- 
/  tion  has  five^exqept.the  eighth,  who  are  allowed  to  havo  eigliu     But  let 
them  have  ten  apiece,  and  he  will  have  had  a  hnndre^l  grand  children, a 
thousand  great  grand  children,  ten  thousand  (quite  a  little  army]  of  Uie 
fifth  generation,  a  hundred  thousand  (nn  army  for  Bonaparte)  of  the 
sixth,  a  million  of  the  seventh,  and  a  hundred  thousand  miltiouof  the 
tenth,  or  present  goneratlOa ;  ten  hundred  thous«>aud  million  (or  more  than 
the  present  entire  population  of  the  globe,)  of  the  eleventh  generation^ 
and  ten  trillions  of  ilie  twentieth  generation  (some  three  hundred  yean 
from  now;)  and  ten  hundred  thousimd  quadrillions,  of  the  thirtieth 
generation.    This  estimate  is  probably  too  large;  |>erhap9  the  other  is, 
but  it  goes  to  show  the  rapid  ratio  in  which  the  human  family  increases, 
and  how  vast  the  ntmiber  of  those  who,  in  all  coming  time,  are  to  be 
born  of  each  reader  who  has,  or  may  have,  children  that  live  to  have 
other  childroD,  and  also  how  vast  the  number  that  die  with  evei^  ons 
who  dies  without  i:»eue*    Som'3  errors  may  perhaps  have  cn'[)t  into  the 
above  enumeration,  yet  there  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of  happinen 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  {larents  to  impart  to  mankind,  by  becoming 
the  parents  of  healthy  and  virtuous  children,  rather  than  of  those  who 
are  vicious ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  character  of  ereiy  parent  hi 
this  vast  line  of  ancestors  is  transmitted  In  every  one  of  these  descen- 
dants.   Who  can  hxik  at  this  subject  in  this  light,  and  not  shudder  at  tbe 
inconceivably  memeotous  consequences  neoessarily  attached  to  becomiaf 
parents! 
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of  th€i  case,  there  must  be  crossing  of  the  breed,  and  to  an 
inconceivable  exlent,  from  which,  let  maa  learn  not  to  marry 
blood  relations. 

But,  to  the  iavr  and  to  the  testimony  of  fads  let  ns  next 
arppeal,  and,  in  this  appeal,  lagain  quote  our  former  contrib^ 
utor,  Joshua  Coffin. 

"I  will  now  relate  such  facts  as  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, concerning  the  consequences  of  breeding  in  and  in,  or,  in 
other  words,  marrying  blood  relations.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  those  families  who  are, so  foolish 
as  to  intermarry  with  blood  relations,  very  frequently,  if  not 
always,  degenerate,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Independently, 
therefore^  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  they  are 
founded  on  strict  physiological  principles,  which  we  should  do  well 
always  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

"n.  P.^  of  W.,  Mass.,  a  Bne-looking  and  imellfgent  man,  of 
£Ood  sense,  married  his  own  cousin,  and  what  a  set  of  children  1 
One  of  them  is  clump-footed,  another  has  but  one  eye,  and  all 
three  of  them  are  very  weak  in  intellect,  small  in  person,  and 
have  heads  shaped  like  a  flat-iron,  point  turned  downward,  flat  on 
top,  and  their  chin  making  the  point. 

"When  engaged  as  a  school-teacher,  in  M.,  Mass.,  in  1629, 1 
had  several  children,  among  them  two  sons,  by  the  name  of  E., 
whom  I  could  not  help  noticing  especially.  One  of  them  was 
nearly  an  idiot,  and  the  other  son  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
either  the  father  or  mother  in  point  of  intellect.  On  returningi 
4>ne  evening,  from  visiting  the  family,  I  inquired  of  my  landlady, 
if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  were  not  blood  relations;  she  said  yes,  they 
were  cousins.  I  told  her  I  thought  so,  solely  from  the  fact  that 
the  children  were  so  deflcient  in  intellect.  On  stating  this  fact  to 
Dr.  Wisner,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  he  made 
the  following  observation  : — •  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Coffin,  that 
singular-looking  man,  that  comes  to  my  church,  that  has  the 
St.  Vitus's  dance?*  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  his  parents  were  cousins/ 
His  name  I  do  not  recollect ;  you  never  saw  such  a  looking  object 
in  your  life.  He  appeared  not  to  have  any  command  over  any 
muscle  in  his  whole  body.  .  I  could  mention  several  other  cases. 
For  instance,  a  family  in  N.  B.,  Mass.,  where  were  a  number  of 
foolish  children,  whose  parents  were  cousins.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Duf- 
field,  formerly  of  this  city,  told  me  that  he  knew  of  two  or  three 
families  in  the  interior  of  this  slate,  who,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
tbeir  property  among  themselves,  have  married  *  in  and  in '  for 
several  generations,  till  their  posterity  are  nearly  idiots.  There 
is  a  family  in  E.  D.,  in  fact,  tliere  are  several  families  of  tho 
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name,  who  have  tnrennarried  so  often,  that  there  is  one  or  more 
idiots  !o  almost  every  branch.  In  fact,  qo  point  is  better  estab- 
lished than  ibis,  that  breeding  '  in  and  in '  deteriorates  the  race 
of 'men  and  the  breed  of  caitle,  both  physically  and  meDtallj,  i.  e., 
if  mentally  is  applicable  to  animals. 

"Those  young  men,  therefore,  who  wish  to  have  intelligent  chil- 
dren, must  obtain  intelligent  women  for  wives,  who  are  not  blood 
relations.     1  often  think  of  the  lines  of  Savag< 


I 


*  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face. 
No  sickly  growth  of  faint  compliance  be. 
But  stamped  in  Nature's  mint  of  ecstasy.* 

"  Dr.  F.  A.  Pinckney,  of  Key  west,  told  roe  that  be  bad  seen 
many  ef  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas,  and  that  all  of  them  were 
deformed  in  body,  and  deBcient  and  dull  in  intellect.  He  had  never 
been  there,  but  had  understood  that  the  specimens  which  he  saw 
were  but  fair  representations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands* 
They  generally  have  large  heads^  are  employed  in  the  meanest 
occupations,  and  have  not  capacity  enough  to  take  the  lead  in  any 
pursuit.  Dr.  P.  understood  and  supposed  that  the  cause  of  tb^ 
physical  and  mental  infirmity  was  owing  to  intermarriage,  and  to 
that  only. 

**  Dr.  P.,  also  spoke  of  a  family  in  the  town  of  P,  in  N.  T., 
(12  miles  from  6.,)  where  the  parents  were  cousins,  and  all  of 
the  ten  children  were  fools;  he  also  mentioned  several  other  cases 
now  forgotten. 

"  The  J«  family  at  C.  S.,  afibrds  some  melancholy  cases  of  the 
bad  effects  of  intermarriage. 

^^C.  H.,  of  N.,  Mass.,  a  clear-sighted,  shrewd  man,  married  bis 
Own  cousin,  lost  three  children  while  young,  have  four  (1841) 
living,  eldest  14,  all  under  mediocrity ,  parents  sound  ;  the  father 
died  in  1837. 

''  Mr.  E.  S.  and  wife,  of  N.,  Mass.,  were  own  cousins,  both  of 
them  of  sound,  strong  mind,  and  firm  nerve,  and  sound  health  ; 
hd  died,  Sept.,  1840,  aged  75,  of  rheumatic  fever.  His  wiie  is 
now  living;  had  seven  daughters  and  one  son;  three  daughters 
deranged,  (two  of  them  dead),  the  rest  of  feeble  health,  and  veiy 
nervous — a  good  family. 

"  H.  L.,  of  JH.y  Mass.)  married  his  second  cousin,  has  one 
daughter  of  14,  nearly  an  idiot;  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of 
the  rest  of  the  children.    < 

"T.  A.  married  bis  cousin's  daughter,  had  five  girls,  (no  boys,) 
two  were  complete  cripples,  and  very  deficient  in  intellect — almost 
idiots*— one  wi|s  quite  so-— one  daughter  was  married,  and  died 
childless — the  other  two  married — th^  children  of  one  of  them 
are  apparently  below  mectk^rity— do  not  know  about  the  cbildren 
of  the  other.' 
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''  Mr.  P.  P.,  of  B.,  lAarried  bis  second  cousin ;  their  oldest 
child  is  tpo  de6cient  in  mind  to  take  csre  of  himself;  the  other 
children  are  not  what  are  called  bright,  though  fair. 

*'  Dr.  H.  W.,  of  B.,  N.  H.,  now  of  B.,  told  me  that  he  knew 
of  four  men,  who  had  married  cousins,  each  of  whom  had  a  fool 
for  a  child.     The  other  children  were  below  par. 

^'  Mr.  N.  G.,  from  D.,  N.  H.,  said  that  be  and  bis  mother  counted 
about  twenty*6ve  families  in  D.  who  had  intermarried,  and  of  all 
their  cbildras,  not  one  could  they  remember  of  ordinary  capacity. 

<<1  was  told  that  a  Mr.  P.,  of  Me.,  married  his  lown  cousin, 
Miss  W.,  both  now  dead,  leaving  6ve  boys  and  three  girls^-— 
two  girls  and  three  boys  blind — parents'  eyes  good. 

''  J.  L.  A.,  of  N.,  married  a  cousin's  daughter,  has  three  chil- 
dren, apparently  healthy,  but  heavy-minded. 

'^  R.  D.,  of  B.,  Me.,  bad  for  his  first  wife  his  cousin's  daughter, 
a  Miss  G.,  of  H.,  H.  H.,  their  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  18  years, — 
lame  in  the  hip, — the  other  two  of  feeble  health  and  failing. 

"Dr.  C,  of  N.  M., N.  H.,  son  of  Prof.  C,  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  B.,  of  U.,  Mass.,  had  two  children,  both  dead, — Dr.  C. 
died  1840,  in  N.,  Mass.,  having  lately  removed  there — his  widow 
is  at  her  father's. 

''J.  P.,  of  W.,  (now  dead,)  married  his  own  cousin,-^of  their 
children,  one  died  an  idiot,  two  sons  died  at  the  age  of  23,  of 
feeble  bodies  and  irritable  minds,  and  one  girl  has  diseased  eyes* 
Some  of  the  boys  are  club-footed,  wry-necked,  &c.  One  daugh- 
ter, married  (lately,  to  a  cousin,  I  think) — be  lived  a  year  or 
two,  ,then  died— had  one  child. 

**  Mr.  E.,  of  M.,  Mass.,  married  his  cousin— hafl  five  daughters 
and  three  sons.  One  of  the  daughters  is  an  idiot  of  so  painful  a 
sight,  that  the  parents  board  her  out  (on  Cape  Ann.)  Two  of  the 
other  daughters  are  foolish — the  other  two  are  weak— one  son 
weak-minded— -has  been  made  lame — one  son  ran  away  with 
soroe'of  the  town's  money — the  other  son  is  a  worthy,  upright 
man,  but  unfortunate  in  all  he  lays  his  hands  to. 

'*  S,  L.,  of  N.,  married  his  cousin.  Miss  S.  A.,  they  lyere 
second  cousins,-— that  is,  their  parents  were  own  cousins — had 
eigl)t  sons  and  two  daughters — all  living  (1841) — two  sons  and 
one  daughter  are  unable  to  walk,  and  are  hauled  about  in  carriages 
made  for  the  purpose, — their  younger  child  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
besides  being  bom  like  the  others  mentioned.  A.  L.  once  told 
me  that  he  was  bom  well,  and  that,  in  eariy  years,  he  lost  his 
fense  of  feeling  in  his  toe  joints,  which  afterwards  became  numb, 
aod,  in  process  of  time,  to  use  bis  own  expression,  ibey  '*  lajrped,^* 
and  so  it  was,  joint  after  joint,  upwards  in  bis  arms,  as  well  as  bis 
toes  and  legs,  till  every  joint  was  affected  in  his  whole  frame. 
Perhaps  he  was  about  twenty  when  he  became  utterly  belpless, 
47* 
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and  then  took  to  his  carriage — the  others  grew  lame  in  the  same        ' 
way.    J.,  though  now  twenty-two  or  three,  can  walk  a  little. 

**  Rev.  Mr.  B.,  Episcopal  clergyman  in  B.,  N.  Y.,  roamed  hb 
own  cousin,  Miss  B.,  of  N.,  N.  J., — her  health  has  dediaed, 
though  sound  before — had  two  children, — both  are  dead. 

"  A  Mr.  (name  not  known,)  of  W.,  M.  county,  N.  Y.,  roamed 
his  cousin,  had  many  children,  all  crippled,  none  could  walk, 
1(11  bright. 

**^It.  Dm  of  O.  county,  married  his  cousin,  had  thirteen  or 
fourteen  children— all  are  dead  but  three,  and  those  are  in  bad 
health.    The  father  became  deranged  some  years  before  he  died. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.,  of  M.,  married  a  cousin — has  had  several  chil- 
dren— do  not  know  their  condition — the  mother  has  been  deranged 
for  many  years  in  the  Charlestown  Asylum. 

'*T.  C,  of  P.,  married  his  cousin  ;  their  only  son  is  an  idiot — 
have  six  daughters  of  ordinary  minds — I  think,  I  understood  thai 
they  all  had  a  hard  squint  in  their  eye,  taken  from  their  ruoiber. 

*' Jud^e  C,  of  H.,  O.  county,  N.  Y.,  was  married  to  a  cousin, 
bad  several  clMldren,— ^ied  idiots — of  the  two  now  living,  but  am 
can  be  said  to  have  common  sense. 

"  Mr.  N.  S.,  of  N.,  married  his  cousin,  a  Miss  Pettingal,— they 
are  not  over  bright,  and  their  children  are  decidedly  under  bright, 
and  are  a  by-word. 

"  Mr.  J.  O'B.,  of  P.,  married  his  cousin,  H.  O^B.,  of  B.,  Me., 
and  lived  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  died  in  1839. 

*  '^  E.  M.  married  his  cousin,  M.  A.  M.,  both  of  G.,  Me.,  moved 

to  the  West«  (!''*>) — ^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^^  ^^J^  ^^'^^^  giving  birth  to  the 
first  child. 

•  "  The  Bradstreets  and  Grants  of  G.,  Me.,  have  intermarried, 
iTnd  I  am  told  the  children  show  it. 

"  N.  and  S.  W.,  of  T.,  brothers, — one  married  his  coosin,  his 
children  are  full  of  mishaps,  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  blear-eyed, 
&c.  The  children  of  the  other  brother  are  upright,  roanty,  hand- 
some people." 

A  valued  friend  of  the  author's  boyhood,  fell  in  love  with 
his  cousin,  (the  fathers  of  both  being  brothers,  and  the 
mothers  of  both  l^eing  sisters,)  but  was  opposed  by  the  whole 
family,  and  '*  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man*'  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  girl,  and  what  he  says  on  this  point  was 
shown  her,  and  he  was  remonstrated  with,  in  order  to  break 
off  the  i)»atch,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  married.  Nearly 
three  years  elapsed  before  the  birth  of  their  first  child|  which 
lived  but  fifteen  minutea.     He  was  told,  beforehand,  tfaati 
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either  be  trould  have  no  living  children,  or,  if  he  had,'  they 
would  be  almost  certain  to  be  deformed,  or  deficient  in  intel- 
lect 

In  the  town  of  A.,  the  author  was  handed  a  letter,  in  a 
very  prompt,  polite  manner,  by  the  son  of  the  P.  M.  After  . 
he  had  left  the  room,  '*  A  very  smart  boy,  that,"  said  L 
*^  How  old  do  you  think  that  boy  is  V  said  one  present 
**  About  ten  years,"  said  I.  "  He  is  seventeen,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  and  he  has  a  brother  as  small  in  proportion."  '*  Then,  * 
were  not  his  parents  cousins?  ^^  said  I.  "  Yes,"  was  the  an- 
swer.   ' 

Directly  across  the  road  from  the  tavern  where  I  put  up, 
in  Adams,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  were  two  idiots,  the  chil- 
dren of  cousins,  whose  heads  I  examined.  They  barely 
knew  how  to  chew  and  swallow :  but  not  how  to  feed  them- 
selves nor  walk.  The  head  of  the  eldest,  some  twenty  years 
old,  measured  but  nineteen  inches,  not  more  than  that  of  an 
infant  a  year  old  onght  to  measure,  and  the  other  but  seven- 
teen ;  and  one  of  this  unfortunate  /amily  had  just  died,  a  to- 
tal idiot,  and  another  some  time  before.  Only  one  of  the 
children  escaped  either  idiocy  or  death  in  infancy,  and  that ' 
one  had  barely  sense  enough  to  get  along ;  both  parents  were 
intellectual. 

In  D.,  Pa.,  I  was  called  upon  by  a  very  anxious  mother, 
who  was  wealthy^  and  had  lost  all  of  her  children  Wit  two, 
which  were  very  feeble,  their  muscles  Tax,  waists  yielding, 
and  they  generally  sick.    She  married  her  cousin. 

Dr.  Kimball,  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  states  that  there^is  a 
partial  idiot  living  some  three  miles  east  of  that  village,  who 
commits  to  memory  with  astonishing  facility,  yet  cannot 
take  care  of  himself,  and  is  flat     His  parents  were  cousins. 

A  Professor  in  a  New  England  college  married  his  cousin, ' 
and  has  several  clump-footed  children.     Pity  he  had  not 
learned  the  evil    consequences  of    marrying   his   cousin, 
along  with  his  literary  lore.     He  was  ^'  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish." 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mattha's 
Tineyard  have  married  ^^  in  and  in,"  till  many  of  them  are 
blindi  deafy  dumb,  and  deformed, .  and  some,  all.    My  itu* 
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formant  said  she  knew  two  blind  girls  whose  parents  were 
cousins,  and  tbough  both  parents  heard  and  saw  well,  yeC 
their  children  were  blind. 

A  lady  whom  I  met  in  Boston,  in  1841,  jsaid,  that,  while 
living  in  a  neighboring  town,  she  was  struck  with  the  curi- 
ous speeches  of  some  of  the  school-mates  of  her  sons,  as  re- 
ported by  the  latter,  and  on  inquiry,  found  that  they  were 
fiats,  and  that  their  parents  were  cousins.  Inquiring  further, 
she  ascertained  that  Jawr  couple  in  the  town  had  married 
cousins,  and  that  more  or  less  of  ,the  children  of  erery  txmfle 
were  simpletons. 

Another  lady,  ixr  1843,  related  cases  that  occurred  in  a  city 
near  Boston,  in  which  the  children  of  cousins  were  below 
par. 

A  lady  furnishes  the  following: — "  Mr. B.,  of  W.,  married 
his  first  cousin,  and  had  two  children,  both  deaf  and  dumlk 

•''Mr.  L.,  of  W.,  married  his  first  cdusin;  children  two, 
both  blind.  Mr.  L.,  of  W.,  married  his  cousin ;  has  one 
child  only,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  could  not  walk  when  four 
years  old..  J.  H ,  of  W.,  married  his  first  cousin,  children 
two,  both  natural  fools. 

"  Mr.  D.,  of  C.  E.,  married  his  own  cousin,  children  three, 
all  hermaphrodites. 

''S.  H.,  of  P.,  married  his  first  cousin,  has  three  children, 
all  nfltural  fools ;  so  much  so,  that  they  cannot  talk,  and 
have  to  be  fed  with  spoon-victuals,  because  they  have  not 
sense  enough  to  chew  their  food.  The  youngest  of  the  ifaree 
is  twenty-seven,  and  cannot  walk,  but  sits  on  the  floor,  and 
hitches  along  a,little. 

''  Mr.  H.  married  his  cousin,  has  seven  children,  one  of 
which  was  only  about  half-witted. 

'*D.  .L.,  of  W.,  married  his  own  cousin,  and  has  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  are  incapable  of  any  kind  of  labor, ^ 
act  like  drunken  persons,  and  have  the  St.  Vitus  dance  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  destroys  alt  control  over  their  muscles. 
Two  other  children  show  a  marked  deficiency  of  intellect" 
She  adds,  '*  I  know  twenty  other  cases,  where  the  parents 
were  first,  or  first  and  second  coifsins,  whose  children  are 
quite  below  par." 
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I  know  a  whole  family  of  eleven  children  whose  parents 
married  oousins,  to  keep  property  in  the  family,— a  mean, 
miserly,  despicable  motive  surely,  and,  though  they  kept  the 
property  together,  yet  one  child  was  k  toial  idiot,  and  most 
of  them  were  dull.  The  next  generation,  actuated  by  the 
same  mean,  penurious  motive,  have  mostly  pursued  the 
same  eoume,  and  thus,  married  double  cousins,  that  is, 
cousins  have  married  the  children  of  cousins;  and  if  the 
idiocy  of  the  ofiSspring  do  not  nm  out  the  property,  family^ 
and  aU,  then  Nature's  laws  may  be  violated  with  impunity. 

To  this  list  of  facts,  any  required  number  might  be  added, 
but  I  forbear.  A  principle  supported  by  almost  every  mar- 
riage of  cousins,  will  not  probably  be  questioned;  and  if  so, 
let  Lawrence,  Combe,  and  Walker  be  consulted.  I  grant  that 
we  sometimes  find  the  children  of  cousins  passable,  but  these 
cases  occur  >vhere  the  parties  do  not  take  after  the  parent  by 
whom  they  are  related,  but  where  each  takes  after  some 
Other  parent  or  grand  parent,  in  which  case,  less  injurious 
consequences  may  be  apprehended,  but,  even  then,  there  is 
danger.  A  vigorous  intellectual  and  physical  organization 
ID  the  parents  may  modify  this  result,  yet,  in  such  cases,  the 
children  will  be  far  below  either  parent. 

The  laws  of  Moses,  also,  forbid  the  marriage  of  those  who 
are  "near  of  kin,"  because,  doubtless,  such  marriages  result 
upfavorably  to  offspring.  Every  one  of  those  laws,  as  far 
ss  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  based  on  physiology, 
and  forbid  what  is  hurtful  in  itself,  and  recommend  what  is 
wholesome  in  itself  Thus,  they  forbid  the  eating  of  swine, 
the  fat  of  meat,  and  also  the  blood,  because,  probably, 
pork  is  mostly /a^,  and  fat  meat  is  hard  of  digestion,  and  in- 
jurious, and  so  of  blood.  So,  also,  frequent  ablutions  are 
required  by  the  Mosaic  code,  because,  doubtless,  bathing 
frequently  is  soeminently  conducive  to  health.  For  a  simi- 
lar physiological  reason,  in  all  probability,  does  it  forbid  the 
marriage  of  blood  relations,  namely,  because  that  marriage 
is,  in  Itself,  so  detrimental  to  offspring.  Nor  do  I  doubt  but 
ihik  marriage  of  cousins  is  injurious  to  husband  and  wife,  as 
to  health,  and  as  to  contentment  and  length  of  life,  but  this 
is  a  surmise  merely. 
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This  point  bears  somewhat  upon  a  point  agitated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  namely, 
whether  a  widower  should  be  allowed  to  marry  his  first  wife's 
sister.  Such  a  marriage,  probably,  violates  no  physiological 
or  mental  law,  and  is  therefore  right ;  and,  to  boggle  their 
brains,  and  divide  the  chdrches,  and  waste  so  much  wind 
and  ink  on  a  matter  not  wrong  in  itself,  and  productive  of 
no  evil  consequences,  is  to  be  wise  in  non-essentials. 

The  marriage  of  other  near  blood  relations  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  attended  with  the  same  evil  consequences^ 
which  follow  the  marriage  of, cousins;  and  the  nearer  the 
lation  of  parents,  the  worse  for  the  offspring. 
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SUMMARY;  OR  CONCLUDING  INFERENCES  AND  REMARKS. 

First:  AH  great  men  are  from  a  long-lived  parentage. 
Washington's  mother  was  found  cU  work  in  her  garden  wh^n 
eighty-two;  and  died  at  eighty-five.  Franklin's  parents 
were  aged.  O'Connell  is  from  a  very  long-lived  stock,  and 
in  his  prime  now  when  he  is  past  sixty.  Charles  G.  Finney's 
father  lived  to  be  about  84,  and  mother  above  80;  and  a 
brother  of  his  father  is  now  alive,  and  considerably  above 
90.  Dc  Witt  Clinton's  ancestors  were  long-lived,  and  also* 
distinguished  for  talents.  Those  who  settled  New  England 
were  generally  long-lived,  and  to  that  cause,  m  no  inconsid- 
erable degree,  is  to  be  attributed  oiir  national  greatness 
and  talents.  John  Quincy  Adams'  great  grand  father  lived 
to  the  age  of  93,  and  father  91 ;  and  so  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  Car- 
]yie.  Dr.  Johnson,  Webster,  and  a  host  of  others.  Nor  di> 
I  know  a  distinguished  man  who  is  not.  Indeed^  that  very 
condition  of  physical  strength  already  shown  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  a  very  powerful  brain,  also  gives  and 
accompanies  longevity. 

Secondly:  Every  thing  depends  on  the  wohsn  of  the  na- 
tion.   As  /Aey  are,  so  are  future  generations;  and  nothing 
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it  mofe  Certain,  than  that  our  women  are  not  what  they 
should  be.     Woman  is  what  man  makas  her.     It  is  her 
nature  ihVis -to  adapt  herself  to  the  wants  and^  tastes  of 
&at  sex,  on  pleasing  which,  all  her  hopes  depend.    She  19 
easily  monlded — is  ever  ready  to  girt  her  waist,  or  to  pad  it ; 
to  stay  within  doors,  or  to  go  much  abroad ;  to  tatk  sense  or 
nonsense ;  to  work  or  play ;  to  be  extravagant  or  frugal ;  to 
bo  prudish  or  familiar;  serious  or  gay,  4u:.,  &g.,  according  tb 
the  demand  of  the  matrimonial  market    And  for.  man  to  re* 
qaire  at  the  hand  of  complying  woman,  whose  very  nature 
IS)  to  adapt  herself  to  him^  that  which  infures  her,  mentally 
or  physically,  is  not  only  to  injure  her,  but  also  to  injure 
posterity,  and  thereby,  to  injure  himself,  by  deteriorating 
his  offspring.    And  I  tremble  for  my  race,  in  view  of  the 
present  prevailing  taste  in- this  particular.     She.  is  required 
to  fit  herself  to  become  a  toy — to  bo  interesting  and  accom^ 
/rfwAcrf— rather  than  to  be  useful.     And  pur  young  women 
generally,  are  above  work,  or  else  ashamed  of  it — ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  a  working  dress;  or.  to  soil  their  hands,  es- 
pecially by  domestic  labor.     At  this  rate,  our  nation  will  be 
a  natiot)  of  no  workers;  and  when  this  occurs,  wo  be  unto 
both  parents,  and  children,  and  our  nation?   Let  woman  labor 
more,  and  sit  and  sew  less,  and  take  ail  possible  means  to 
euUlvate  her  physical  energies. 

Thirdly:  Our  factory  system  requires  modification.  While 
it  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  healthy  oc- 
cupations our  women  could  follow,  I  fear  that  it  is  seriously 
injuring  the  health  of  our  female  operatives ;  and  this  is  cer- 
tain to  weaken  future  generations^  both  physically  and  intel- 
lecmatly.  Our  operatives,  generally,  ts  I  have  found  them, 
are  a  superior  class  of  women.  I  find  as  good  heads  and 
bodies  at  Lowell,  as  any  where  else,  but  a  ten'  years'  con- 
finement and  slavish  servitude  in  the  cotton-mill,  is  enough 
to  break  down  the  health  and  spirits  of  almost  any  one: 
They  are  required  to  work  too  hard,  and  for  too,  many  hours, 
and  in  rooms  over-heated,  or  allowed  too  little  time  for  recre- 
ation, (and,  of  this,  woman  requires  a  great  amount,)  and 
are  crowded  together  by  the  dozen  in  small  rooms,  usually 
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heated  to  sufibcftliony  and .  poorly  ventUalod,  and   then  but 
half  paid  for  tbas  ruining  ihair  ooosliluliioiis ! 

Now  add  to  this  injurious  efbci  of  the  factory  system  on 
the  health  of  the  female  operatives,  the  feci  that  New  Eog- 
land  is  sooa  to  become  the  great  maaufactory  of  the  world — 
is  soon  10  be  studded  all  over  with  factories,  and  to  employ 
female  operalives  by  the  miUUnij  (Lowell  alone  employs  about 
10,000,  and  I  should  think  all  the  factories  in  New  England, 
or,  at  least,,  in  the  nation,  would  equal  a  hnndred  Lowells, 
and  employ  a  million  female  operatives,)  and  if  this  system 
be  calculated  to  injure  them  in  their  relations  as  mothers,  do 
tongue  can  tell  the  amount  of  damage  thereby  done  to  the 
Oation ;  and,  though  we  may  gain  wealth  to  the  purse-proud 
capitalist  by  manufacturing  our  own  fabrics,  we  shall  lose 
what  all  the  wealth  of  Christendom  cannot  make  good ;  for, 
to  have  a  million  jHromen  constantly  wearing  out  their  health, 
and  thus  unfitting  themselves  to  transmit  strong  miodj,  in 
strong  bodies,  to  future  generations,  and  to  have  these  causes 
continue  to  operate  on  the  flower  of  New  England,  the  flower 
of  America,  is  to  render  wretched,  or  to  ruin,  five  millions 
of  their  offspring,  and  twenty  millions  of  their  grand  chil- 
dren, and  to  debilitate  countless  millions  of  their  posterity ! 
And  all  this,  in  two  or  three  generations !  What,  then, 
will  be  the  amount  of  injury  occasioned  to  our  race,  by  the 
continued  operation  of  these  pernicious  influences  on  every 
generation  of  our  beloved  country — weakening  the  first,  en- 
feebling the  second,  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  third,  burying 
most  of  the  fourth,  and  so  injuring  mankind  more  and  more 
as  time  rolls  on  !  And  all  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a  few  rich 
capitalists^  9iViA  to  cur.?e  their  children  by  leaving  them  rich ! 
This  subject,  indeed,  deserves  the  attention  of  both  the 
philanthropist  and  the  politician ;  yet  who,  but  the  phrenolo- 
gist, thinks  of  iti 

Fourthly :  The  aristocracy  of  family  or  birth,  is  fer  supe- 
rior to  that  of  wealth.  The  latter  has  nothing  for  which  to 
recommend  itself,  but  the  cunning,  extortion,  oppression,  and 
over-reaching,  by  which  that  property  was  acquired.  And 
yet  this,  ay,  ihis  is  the  Great  Mogul,  before  which,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  and  last,  though 
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not  least,  saint  as  well  as  sinner,  bow,  as  to  a  god.  Our 
psaims  and  hymns  require  some  addition ;  and  the  Episco- 
palian service  needs  a  new  prayer,  lo  be  said  daily  by  all 
the  other  denominations,  commencing  in  this  manner: 

"Oh  Thou  Almighty  Dollar!  Thou  art  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Governor  of  us  all.  In  Thee,  in  Thee 
alone^  we  live,  we  move,  and  have  our  very  being.  From 
Thee  we  derive  all  that  we  have  and  are,  and  to  Thee  we 
look  as  to  our  only  Hope  and  Salvation.  To  obtain  Thee, 
we  expend  every  energy  of  our  bodies  and  souls,  and  even 
lie,  and  cheat,  and  rob;  for,  Thou  art  our  all  in  all,  our  only 
hope  and  portion,  here  and  hereafter,''  and  closing  with, 
"And  to  Thee,  oh  Thou  Almighty  Dollar,  Thou  Lord  our 
God,  shall  be  the  power,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  honor, 
and  the  glory,  as  it  was,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  amen 
and  amen.'* 

But  the  aristocracy  of  bloody  has  some  shadow  of  merit, 
though,  unfortunately,  these  ancient  families  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  physical  courage,  or  pride  and  despotism, 
but  rarely  for  goodness  or  talents.  Still,  the  aristocrat  of 
blood,  will  mingle  with,  and  speak  to,  the  common  people, 
and  does  not  feel  contaminated  by  being  in  their  presence; 
but  the  mushroom  aristocrat  of  wealth,  whose  fathers  worked 
by  the  day,  or,  like  Jacob  Barker,  once  obtained  a  living  by 
wheeling  soap-fat  and  ashes  in  a  wheel-barrow,  value  no 
one,  marry  no  one,  associate  with  no  one,  and  look  at  no 
one,  whose  worth  is  not  his  wealth;  and*  rich  fools  and 
knaves  are  honored  and  feasted,  while  the  poor  and  honest, 
are  neglected  and  despised  \ 

Fifthly :  Let  every  individual  trace  his  ancestry  as  far 
back  as  possible,  on  all  sides,  and  record  all  (he  results  he  can 
obtain,  as  to  their  ages,  occupations,  characteristics,  weak- 
nesses, diseases,  and  whatever  can  be  ascertained  concern- 
ing them ;  and  let  every  pregnant  mother,  record  her  feelings, 
states  of  mind,  and  all  that  may  probably  affect  her  child  ; 
and  let  that  child  be  informed  of  as  much  on  these  points  as 
will  warn  him  of  evil  where  it  may  be  apprehended,  or  en- 
courage him  where  circumstances  are  calculated  to  encourage 

him.    And  let  every  reader  catechise  his  parents  and  grand 
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parents  as  to  all  they  know  of  his  ancestors,  and  record  it  in 
the  family  Bible,  or  among  some  sacred  family  archives,  for 
his  posterity.  I  would  give,  at  this  moment,  $5G0  for  the 
information  that  my  grand  mother,  who  died  within  (he  last 
five  years,  could  have  given  me  before  her  faculties  failed. 
But  it  is  buried  forever.  Snatch,  ye  who  can,  from  oblivio% 
all  that  old  people  can  tell  you  of  those  from  whom  you  de- 
rived your  mental  and  physical  existence."^  And  no  tongue 
can  tell,  no  mind  conceive,  the  value  of  such  records,  to 
enable  future  ages  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  preceding  pages — a  subject  merely 
broached  even,  in  this  work,  and  concerning  which,  a  vast 
amount  of  information  is  yet  to  be  treasured  up — informatioi^ 
which  shall  enable  parents  to  control  the  characters,  and, 
therefore,  the  destinies,  of  their  'children,  with  as  unerring 
certainty  as  that  with  which  the  expert  marksman  controls 
the  direction,  distance,  &c.,  of  a  rifle-ball,  or  as  the  laws  of 
gravity,  control  the  motions  of  the  planetary  system;  for,  be- 
yond all  question,  this  matter  can  be  reduced  to  the  certainty 
of  an  exact  science.  Laws  have  been  shown  to  govern  this 
matter,  and  if  so,  their  action  is  as  certain  and  as  uni/am^ 
AS  those  that  govern  any  other  department  of  Nature.  And 
facts,  bearing  on  these  points,  which  may  be  communicated 
to  the  author,  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Sixthly :  I  am  often  consulted  by  husbands  and  wives 
who  are  unfruitful,  or  who  have  but  one  child,  and  wish  for 
more,  to  ascertain  by  what  means  this  to  them  extremely 
desirable  end  can  be  secured;  and  as  it  may  be  of  use  to 
some  readers,  and  is  really  demanded  in  a  work  like  this,  I 
will  offer  a  few  siiggestions  touching  this  subject.  In  cases 
where  barrenness  is  caused  by  constitutional  obstructions,  I 

• 

•I  cannot  commend  too  highly,  •* Shattuck'8  Family  Re^sterj"  pob- 
Ikshed  in  Boston,  and  designed  to  record  all  that  can  be  learned  of  die. 
names  and  qualities  of  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  bealih,  weight,  expemnst* 
snyinga,  &c.,  &c.,  of  children  ;  and  also  deeds,  contracts,  and  all  fiimily 
liapers,  required  to  be  kept.  And  the  author  is  turning  his  attention  to 
souie  formula  of  this  kind,  to  be  published  within  a  year,  to  constitute  a 
Jnmtly  record  of  organs,  'characteristics,  &€•,  &c.,«-6uch  a  register  as  the 
preceding  pages  would  require. 
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have  nothing  to  say,  for  these  cases  belong  properly  tp  the 
physician ;  but,  happily,  these  cases  are  extremely  rare.  But 
I  believe  its  most  frequent  causes,  are  the  physical  debility  of 
one  or  both  the  parents;  and  this  is  the  most  easily  removed,, 
namely,  by  restoring  the  physical  powers.  Of  course,  air, 
exercise,  and  a  highly  nutritive  and  rather  stimulating  diet, 
if  the  system  will  bear  it,  continued  for  a  month  or  two,  will 
be  found  to  favor  this  end.  So  will  sage  tea,  oysters,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg,  taken  without  being  cooked.  The  cold 
bath,  and  abundant  friction  with  the  hand,  especially  at  the 
muM  of  the  hack^  will  be  of  especial  service,  the  first,  by 
invigorating  the  whole  system,  and  the  latter,  by  stimulating 
the  very  parts  the  action  of  which  is  most  required.  Thesa 
are  among  the  most  important  directions  that  can  be  given. 
Pepper  and  spices,  taken  into  the  system,  may  aid.  Being 
magnetized,  will  be  found  most  beneficial,  especially  if  the 
organ  of  fruitfulness,  located  at  the  lower  portion  of  Sel£- 
Esteem  and  Approbativeness,  and  close  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered organ  of  Modesty,  and  partly  between  the  two  for* 
mer,  be  magnetized  ;  and  so  will  rubbing  the  cerebellum  at 
the  proper  time  previous.  Dr.  Buckland's  Physiology,  con- 
tains several  other  valuable  directions,  which  I  shall  copy  in 
my  work  on  Amativeness,  already  mentioned,  in  which  I 
shall  prosecute  this  subject  somewhat  further  and  more  spe* 
cifically.  The  doctor  recommends  the  Lucinia  cordial  very 
highly,  but  with  what  propriety  I  know  not.  My  principal 
direction  here  is,  to  increase  the  general  tone  and  vigor  of  the 
body^  by  air,  exercise,  and  whatever  physiological  means  this 
end  can  be  secured.  But,  fortunately,  those  weakly  parents 
who  could  not  have  healthy  children,  have  very  few,  esp^ 
cially  that  live;  and  this  is  wise,  and  prevents  our  world 
swarming  with  miserable,  poor,  puny,  sickly  scions,  that 
cannot  enjoy  life  themselves,  nor  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  And  I  warn  many  of  the  young  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  childless^  because  too 
weak  to  bring  forth  children  strong  enough  to  live.  I  also 
warn  those  who  wish  to  **  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,"  that  they  mwHi  preserve  their  healthy  under 
penalty  of  barrenness,  and  also  marry  healthy  companions. 
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Seventhly :  In  the  principles  embodied  in  this  work, 
find  a  consistent,  philosophical  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  or  transmitted  depranty.  We  see  haw  it  is,  that 
the  qualities  of  our  first  parents  have  infected  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  forever.  Nor 
is  there  any  other  original  sin  than  that  which  is  transmitted 
by  this  law;  and  it  is  strange  that  this,  the  only  true  version 
of  that  doctrine,  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Christian  world, 
and  applied  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  This  principle 
shows  how  it  is,  that  God  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  their  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  him,. but  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  (of 
generations)  of  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments ;  as  well  as  shows  how  to  obviate,  in  part,  the  Tiru- 
lence  of  this  original  sin.  That  doctrine  is  true.  Children 
do  suffer,  and  necessarily  so,  for  the  sins  of  their  parents  and 
aticestors,  and  are  also  '* partakers  of  their  holiness;"  and 
the  former  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  latter — the  latter  the 
law,  the  former,  the  effects  of  its  transgression. 

EiglUhly :  Qualities  often  pass  one  generation  entirely, 
but  appear  in  the  second  or  third,  or  even  more  remotely. 
The  following,  in  addition  to  those  already  presented,  will 
be  sufficient,  as  illustrations  of  this  law,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  our  inference. 

Three  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Randall,  of  Woodstock,  Tt, 
(one  now  dead,)  have  a  little  hole  close  to,  and  just  before^ 
the  ear,  resembling  those  bored  by  Indian  and  American 
women,  in  which  to  insert  vanity  rings  and  trinkets  in  the 
ears  of  their  this-to-make-them-fair-and-lovely  daughters, 
with  which  to  help  catch  beaux,  d6c.  It  often  discharges 
when  these  children  are  unwell.  Neither  Mr.  R.  has  it,  nor 
his  father,  not  even  its  sign,  but  a  sister  and  her  children, 
have  it.  His  paternal  grand  father  had  it,  and  so  have 
several  others  of  this  family.  In  this  case,  this  peculiarity 
has  skipped  over  two  generations  entirdy^  and  appeared  in 
the  third  in  one,  and  in  the  second  and  third  in  the  others. 
The  flaxen  lock,  mentioned  in  chap,  iii.,  sec.  2,  skipped  over 
some  members  of  that  family  entirely,  but  te-appeared  in 
their  children. 
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*' It  is  a  little  singular,"  says  Dr.  Kimball,  '' that,  in  the 
genealogy  of  ouir  family,  every  other  generation  has  had  twins^ 
as  far  back  as  I  am  able  to  trace  them.  My  brother,  of  the 
sixth  generation  since  our  family  landed,  has  twins ;  my 
^and  father  Kimball,  of  Stonington,  Ct.,  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, had  twins ;  and  my  great  grand  father  Kimball,  of  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  of  the  second  generation,  had  twins  in  1693. 
Of  the  generation  before  him,  I  have  not  a  full  account,  but 
-as  far  as  I  have,  there  were  no  twins.  I  cannot  learn  from 
•what  part  of  England,  Goodman,  Henry,  Thomas,  John,  and 
Joseph  came,  when  they  settled  in  Ipswieh.'' 

In  fine,  having  shown  that  all  the  physical  and  mental 
propensities  or  elements,  are  hereditary,  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  more 
generations,  and  though  they  often  skip  one  or  niore  genera- 
tions, running  under  ground  for  several  generations,  only  to 
Te-appear  in  others ;  the  inference  is  both  analogical  and  in- 
contestible,  not  only  that  they  have  been  transmitted  ever 
since  the  creation  of  man;  but  also,  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  transmitted  as  long  as  our  race  exists — a  conclusion  not 
only  strengthened,  but  actually  established,  by  the  tranfmis- 
sion  of  love  of  money,  cunning,  devotion,  &c.,  &c.,  from 
Abraham,  throughout  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  down  to  the 
present  time — a  principle  which,  while  it  unfolds  the  princi- 
'pal  instrument  or  means  for  improving  and  reforming  man- 
kiad,  augments  the  responsibility  of  becoming  parents,  be- 
yond all  conception,  by  showing  that  the  conditions  and 
qualities  of  the  parents  of  the  present  generation,  will  be 
stamped,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  all  their  descend- 
ants, down  the  long  stream  of  time,  till  our  world  itself  grows 
old  and  dies. 


The  Application  of  this  whole  subject  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  Race  ;  including  Causes  of  its  Degetieracp. 

If,  as  already  seen,  no  laws  of  hereditary  descent  had 

existed,  that  is,  if  the  progeny  had  no  resemblance  to  its 

parents,  acorns  might  have  produced  fishes,  or  elephants,  or 

f  tones,  or  human  beings;  and  the  products  of  mankind  might 
48* 
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How  the  taw  of  n'temblancn  is  raodt6ed.        Sameness  in  the  finl  generalioiks. 

have  been  any  thing,  everything,  or  nothing,  as  it  happened. 
But,  a  matter  so  infinitely  important,  has  not  been  left  to 
chance ;  it  is  governed  \}y  fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  operation  of  which  causes  the  progeny  to  re- 
semble its  parentage  ;  by  which  uniformity  is  impressed  oa 
the  nature  of  man. 

But,  if  the  law  which  causes  children  to  resemble  their 
parents  admitted  of  no  modification,  and  allowed  no  changes 
to  be  introduced,  it  is  self-evident  that  every  member  of  the 
human  family  must  have  been  exactly  alike  in  stature,  ia 
looks,  in  talents,  and  in  every  conceivable  point  of  yiew. 
To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  monotony  so  absolutely  in- 
tolerable, nature  has  kindly  allowed  changes  to  be  intro- 
duced, first,  by  allowing  circumstances,  climate,  education, 
&c.,  to  alter  the  phrenological  developments  of  mankind, 
organization  and  temperament  included,  together  with  the 
character ;  and  secondly,  by  causing  that  the  various  con- 
ditions of  parents,  while  becoming  parents — their  states  of 
body^and  mind,  &^.,  induced  by  changes  in  their  circom- 
stances — should  be  impressed  upon  both  the  mental  and  the 
physical  conditions  of  children.  The  necessity  for  some  law 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  changes  of  this  kind,  is  apparent, 
else,  farewell  to  all  hopes  of  improving  mankind.  But,  tliese 
changes  are  allowed,  and  the  range  thereby  opened  up  for 
both  the  improvement  and  the  deterioration  of  mankind,  is 
inconceivably  vast  and  infinitely  multifarious;  admitting  no 
limits  in  either,  and  also  embracing  most  of  those  causes 
now  operating  both  to  deteriorate  and  to  perfect  mankind. 

During  the  first  few  generations  after  the  creation  of  man, 
a  very  considerable  sameness  must  have  characterized  the 
whole  human  family,  because  sufficient  time  had  not  yet 
elapsed  to  allow  those  causes  already  specified,  including 
intermarriages,  to  diversify  the  race.  But,  as  mankind  mul* 
tiplied  and  spread  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  new 
modifications  and  combinations  of  character  were  Jndnced 
by  diversities  of  climate,  education,  language,  diet,  associa- 
tions, occupations,  circumstances,  changes  that  afiected  pa- 
rents before  the  birth  of  their  children,  wars,  and  other  simi- 
lar causes  innumerable,  producing  new  modifications  of  char- 
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acter  and  combinations  of  faculties  and  temperaments  in 
nations,  masses,  families,  and  individuals.  These  new  char- 
acteristics were  then  propagated  by  intermarriages,  often  on 
a  national  scale,  such  as  Persians  marrying  Caucasian  wives; 
the  Romans,  Normans,  Danes,  &c.,  overrunning  and  inter-  ^ 
marrying  with,  the  aborigines  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  the  creoIe  system  now  operating  so  extensively 
throughout  the  new  world,  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  In- 
dians and  Spaniards  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  conti- 
nent ;  that  of  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Negroes  in  Central 
America,  as  well  as  of  the  FrencI*  and  Americans  in  Louis- 
iana and  Canada,  and  others  that  have  been  occurring  con- 
tinually all  over  the  world,  and  in  all  ages.  By  the  com- 
mingling of  these  new  characteristics,  other  new  combina- 
tions and  modifications  of  character  were  produced,  which 
again  re-combining  with  others  also  new,  produced  a  host  of 
others,  only  again  to  widen  and  augment  as  time  rolls  on,  as 
long  as  man  exists.  The  subjugation  of  the  Indies  and 
China  by  the  English,  will  open  a  npw  vein  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  phases  of  character,  and  produce  physical  pecu- 
liarities hitherto  unknown,  which,  instead  of  dying  with 
those  individuals  or  generations  in  which  they  originated,  will 
not  only  live  and  spread  throughout  the  countless  millions 
of  their  descendants,  but  also  form  new  bases  or  causes,  tbe 
product  of  which  will  be  phases  of  character  and  kinds  of 
talent  now  unknown  and  inconceivable  to  mankind.  And 
what  is  more,  the  same  principle  of  augmentation  already 
shown  to  appertain  to  the  number  of  parents  and  descend- 
ants, applies  wiih  increased  force  to  the  number  of  new 
properties  now  being  brought  forth,  and  hereafter  to  be 
brought  forth  by  the  operation  of  this  prolific  principle.  Not 
that  new  primary  elements  or  f acuities  are  to  be  produced, 
but  that  new  combinations  of  existing  ones,  new  modifications 
of  temperametit,  new  conditijons  of  organization,  and  conse- 
quently, new  products  ofm,ind  and  character,  including  new 
forms  of  disease,  new  deformities,  new  virtues,  new  vices, 
&c.,  &c.,  induced  by  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions  of 
parents  while  becoming  parents,  and  by  other  causes  innu- 
merable continually  occurring  to  modify  tbe  characters  of 
children. 
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No  two  persons  exacily  alike.  Uluslration. 

Indeed,  it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  and  in  the  faliest 
sense  of  the  term,  that  every  child  born  dfffers  from  erery 
member  of  the  human  family,  and  that  no  one  individual 
that  ever  has  lived  or  ever  will  live,  has  ever  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  exactly  like  any  other  individual  that  ever  has  lived 
or  ever  will  live.     Who  has  ever  seen  two  persons  exactly 
alike  in  countenance,  size,  voice,  motion,  shape,  and  other 
merely  physical  qualities?    Who  believes  that  two  ever  ex- 
isted, or  ever  will  exist,  thus  precisely  alike  in  physical  con- 
ditions  merely?   No  one.    And,  surely,  the  diversity  existing 
among  mankind  touching  mental  qualities — opinions,  feel- 
ings, the  order  and  character  of  thinking,  expression,  desire, 
&:c.,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  whole  chapter  of  human  charac- 
teristics— is  infinitely  greater  than  that  appertaining  to  their 
looks  and  other  n\Qxe\Y  physical  conditions.     Nor  is  the  in- 
ference  unphilosophical,  or  even  questionable,   that   every 
item  of  diversity  now  existing,  or  that  ever  has  existed,  or 
ever  will  exist,  has  had  or  will  have  its  cause.    Indeed,  suffi- 
cient proof  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  pages, 
to  warrant  the  inference,  that  hereditary  influences  cause 
rtiost  of  this   diversity.      Education   and   circumstances  of 
course  produce  a  small  portion  of  them,  but  all  that  is  radical^ 
and  primitive^  and  constitutional  in  man,  and  consequently 
by  far  the  major  part  of  this  diversity,  is  the  product  of 
hereditary  influences. 

To  illustrate  this  whole  matter.  The  first  child  produced 
by  the  union  of  a  Caucasian  and  an  African  parent,  was  a 
mulatto,  differing  in  color  and  form  of  body,  and  in  cast  of 
mind  and  tone  of  feeling,  from  all  other  members  of  the 
human  family.  Nobody  like  him,  either  mentally  or  physi- 
cally, had  ever  before  existed.  His  children  then  intermar- 
ried, perhaps  with  whites,  perhaps  with  blacks,  and  pro- 
duced children  unlike  either  parent  or  ancestor,  because 
compounds  of  two  parents  the  like  of  one  of  which  had 
never  before  existed,  and  therefore  the  compound  of  this 
unique  parent  with  one  unlike  himself,  necessarily  produced 
another  sui  generis ;  and  their  intermarriages,  others  pos- 
sessing a  mixture  of  qualities  never  before  exactly  equalled, 
or  if  equalled,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  pa«> 
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laberiting  diseases. 


The  moiber  of  ^rah  Colburo. 


rents  and  all  the  ancestors  of  these  two,  were  not  exactly 
alike.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  Creoles.  Every  mu- 
latto differs  not  only  from  all  Creoles,  but  even  from  all  other 
inulattoes,  and  of  course  from  every  one  of  the  five  races. 
And  this  principle  applies  to  every  member  of  the  human 
family,  past,  present,  and  prospective ;  and  hence,  mainlyi 
the  diversity  of  the  human  character  and  physiology. 

LfCt  us  apply  this  principle  to  diseases.  The  author  knows 
a  family  of  children  who  inherit  consumption  from  one  pa- 
rent or  grand  parent,  insanity  from  another,  and  a  physical 
deformity  from  a  third.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  this 
Dew  combination  of  several  diseases,  should  produce  in  their 
children  physiological  characteristics  now  unknown,  as  well 
as  new  forms  of  disease'?  And  are  not  these  new  pathological 
conditions  and  diseases  almost  certain  to  combine  with  other 
forms  of  disease,  by  their  or  their  descendants  intermarrying 
with  others  who  inherit  hereditary  tendencies  to  other  dis- 
eases? thereby  producing  still  other  forms  of  disease  .to 
which  mankind  are  now  strangers.  And  what  end  is  there 
to  facts  coming  under  this  head,  but  assuming,  in  the  detail, 
every  possible  amplification,  phase,  and  diversity,  as  they 
flow  onward  to  generations  yet  unborn  ?  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, when  cases  like  this  come  together,  the  family  runs  out^ 
and  all  inheriting  this  complication  of  diseases,  die.^ 

Take  the  following  among  the  innumerable  throng  of  facts 
in  point.  The  mother  of  Zerah  Colburn — a  highly  intelli- 
gent, thorough-going,  business  woman — while  carrying  her 
son,  was  weaving  a  piece  of  diaper  which  required  great 
fitudy.  She  tried  and  tried^  thought  and  studied,  day  after 
day, 'till,  becoming  completely  puzzled,  she  was  about  to  give 
it  up,  when  one  night  she  dreamed  it  all  out  right,  and  the 


*  How  beautiful  that  arrangement  by  which  those  who  are  too  weakly 
in  body  or  mind  to  enjoy  life,  die  without  issue,  and  oflen  before  they  are 
capable  of  becoming  parents.  Frequently,  when  children  die,  it  is  t>e* 
cause  they  have  inherited  either  so  much  disease  or  feebleness,  that  life 
would  tie  A  burden  to  them  and  their  posterity.  Hence,  nature  renders 
many  mothers  childlesfi,  or  removes  their  children  by  death,  to  prevent 
our  world  being  flooded  with  misernble,  diseased  wretches,  that  can 
neither  enjoy  life  themselves,  nor  transmit  any  thing  but  disease  to  off> 
ipring. 
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next  morning  prosecuted  her  work  successfully  in  accordance 
with  her  dream.  In  weaving  this  kind  of  manufacture,  it 
requires  a  given  number  of  threads  to  appear  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  given  number  to  come  upon  the  other,  according 
to  the  figure  to  be  woven.  This  involves  mathematical  cal^ 
culations  more  and  more  complicated,  according  to  the  figure 
produced.  In  making  these  calculations,  Mrs.  C.  so  exer- 
cised Calculation  and  some  of  the  other  intellectual  faculties^ 
as  to  leave  them  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  her 
unborn  son  ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  could  talk  so  as 
to  connect  ideas,  he  would  stand  by  the  hour  and  calcnla(& 
half  audibly,  thus: — Two  of  this,  and  four  of  that,  and  three 
of  that,  will  make  so  much  of  that.  At  the  age  of  six  years> 
he  was  taken  through  our  country,  England,  and  France,  as 
a  show,  and  would  solve,  off  hand,  any  mathematical  p^ol^ 
Jem  whatever  that  could  be  asked  him.  Whether  any  of  his 
children  possess  this  quality  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  in  preceding  pages,  they  or  their  children 
most  assuredly  will  inherit  it,  and  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree; by  which  a  new  phase  of  character  will  be  introduced 
into  the  human  family,  to  widen  as  it  descends,  and  perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  niathematical  talents  of  Enoch  Lewis, 
to  become  augmented  in  future  generations  by  its  exercise  in 
the  parents,  and  to  combine  with  other  characteristics  simi- 
larly introduced,  but  of  every  possible  diversity,  thereby 
involving  innumerable  and  truly  wonderful  phases  of  char- 
acter, combinations  of  talent,  and  shades,  or  rather  ranges 
of  feeling,  and  also  ideas,  principles,  modifications  of  thought, 
and  capabilities  for  discovering  new  truths  now  unseen  by 
man,  greater  in  richness  and  variety  than  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  conceive. 

Much  is  said  of  the  depravity  of  man^-of  its  aggravation,  of 
its  ever  varying  forms  and  inconceivably  multifarious  phases 
But,  has  vice  yet  reached  its  acme?  Has  human  depravity 
yet  put  on  its  last  hydra  head  of  monstrosity  and  hideous  va- 
riety ?  I  trow  not.  If  it  be  not  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is  only 
because  the  principles  urged  in  this  work  are  about  to  be  ud» 
derstood  and  applied  to  the  production  of  virtuous  qualities 
in  the  embryo,  instead  of,  as  now,  sowing  seeds  of  wicked^ 
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Vices  of  parents  appear  in  the  chjlilren.  Ctioosing  companions. 


ness  ill  the  first  stages  of  existence ;  or  rather,  along  with  the 
existence  itself j  tares  with  and  in  the  wheat  at  generation. 

To  illustrate.  Let  us  suppose  one  parent  to  be  licentious, 
and  the  other,  revengeful ;  their  progeny  must  necessarily 
inherit  the  licentiousness  of  the  one,  and  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  other,  combined.  Let  these  children  marry  others  noted 
for  other  forms  of  depravity,  and  their  progeny  will  be  disfig- 
ured with  vices  caused  by  the  blending  of  all  the  vices  of  all 
their  ancestors,  only  to  be  re-augmented  by  indulgence,  and 
transmitted  in  a  more  aggravated,  odious  form,  to  countless 
throngs  of  their  posterity  yet  unborn.  And  these  heart-sicjc- 
ening  results  are  augmented  by  the  fact  that  birds  of  a  feath- 
er ^ocA:  together — that  those  who  are  sinful  prefer  to  marry 
those  who  are  sinful.  But,  fortunately,  here  also,  as  in  the 
transmission  of  diseases,  death  steps  in  and  cuts  ofi"  the  sinful, 
and  therefore  the  wretched  violators  of  the  laws  of  virtue, 
and  their  posterity  after  them,  cease  to  multiply.  Virtue  and 
length  of  life  are  sworn  friends,  but  the  twin  brother  of  vice 
is  premature  death.  Infinitely  better  that  they  die,  and  their 
children  or  children's  children  be  cut  ofi",  than  that  they  mul- 
tiply and  go  on  to  add  sin  to  sin,  and  consequently,  suffering  to 
suffering,  sowing  tares  of  wickedness  and  bitterness  through- 
out the  world.  Let  them  die,  but  let  those  who  wish  tb  live 
or  leave  a  name  and  a  race  upon  the  earth,  obey  the  laws  of 
their  physical  and  mental  being  !  Let,  also,  those  who  wish 
their  posterity  to  be  happy,  be  careful  both  whom  they  mar- 
ry, and  into  what /am%.  If  any  of  the  members  of  a  given 
family  tread  in  the  paths  of  licentiousness,  or  dishonesty,  or 
any  moral  deformity,  *'  be  not  thou  united  unto  them.'' 

But  chose  companions  from  the  families  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  tajented,  that  their  talents  and  virtues  may  offset  thy 
vices  or  frailties,  if  any  thou  hast,  or  else  combining  with  thy 
talents  and  thy  virtues,  may  form  new  virtues,  'new  moral 
excellencies,  and  new  capabilities  for  perceiving  truth  and 
augmenting  human  happiness ;  for  the  children  of  those  en- 
dowed with  highly  favorable  temperaments,  or  superior,  or 
diversified  talents,  or  transcendent  moral  virtues,  or  all  com- 
bined, must  necessarily  inherit  temperaments,  physical  organ- 
izations, mental  capabilities,  and  moral  excellencies  now  un- 
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known  and  unconceived,  as  well  as  arrive  at  a  state  of 
physical  and  moral  perfection  inconceivably  beyond  what 
mankind  now  enjoy. 

To  take  another  example  from  longevity.  Let  two  parties, 
each  from  long-lived  ancestors,  and  both  inheriting  great 
physical  stamina,  marry,  and  then  take  all  possible  pains  to 
augment  their  vital  energies  and  prolong  their  lives,  and,  as 
already  seen,  their  children  will  inherit  an  increase  of  lon- 
gevity. Let  these,  children  marry  again  those  who  have 
pursued  a  similar  course,  and  at  the  same  time  re-augment 
their  already  powerful  constitutions  by  strict  obedience  to 
the  physical  laws,  and  they  will  both  live  still  longer  than 
their  parents,  and  transmit  a  new  augmentation  6f  physical 
energy  to  their  children,  to  be  again  transmitted  to  posterity, 
increasing  as  time  progresses,  till  the  strongest  of  oiir  race, 
now,  will  be  liliputians  compared  with  them,  and  the  oldest 
of  us,  young  in  age,  mental  attainments,  and  the  amount 
of  pleasure  enjoyed,  to  those  who  might  be  made  to  come  af- 
ter us.  To  these  glorious  results,  do  the  principles  contain- 
ed in  this  volume  necessarily  lead  us.  Our  world  is^el 
young.  Man  is  yet  a  babe  in  every  thing.  These  princi- 
ples can  be  practised,  and  they  will  be  practised.  Vast,  in- 
conceivably vast,  is  the  range  of  improvement  opened  up  to 
manby  this  principle  !  Who  hath  set  bounds  to  the  nature 
of  man,  that  it  cannot  pass?  Where  is  the  goal  of  human  pro- 
gression which  cannot  be  passed  1  Shall  space  be  illimitablei 
and  shall  not  the  nature  of  man  be  equally  so  ?  It  is  so: 
and  this  principle  presents  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  that  oppress  mankind,  and  the  only  effectual  method  of 
essentially  and  permanently  bettering  his  condition.  By 
applying  it,  our  world  can  again  become  a  garden  of  Eden, 
and  man  a  world  of  angels.  Though  the  reforms  of  the  day 
may  do  something  for  man,  yet  this  principle  alone^  can 
break  his  chains,  banish  misery,  and  fill  our  world  with  joy. 

Go  on,  then,  ye  soldiers  of  reform.  Labor  hard  and  ac- 
complish little ;  for  you  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  are 
working  up  hill.  You  are  better  than  nothing;  for,  a  moiety 
of  reform  is  better  than  nothing.  But  little  can  ye  do.  Still| 
io  that  little.    Labor  on. 
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But  ye  who  wish  to  lay  the  axe  of  reform  to  the  root  of  this 
tree  of  vice  and  misery,  and  to  plant  in  its  stead  a  root  of 
virtue,  lecture,  preach,  write,  on  hereditary  descent — on  the 
way  to  improve  the  stock  of  mankind.  Sound  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  in  the  ears  of  parents.  Warn  them,  that  by  indulging 
in  sin,  they  transmit  sinful  predispositions  and  propensities 
to  their  children — that  if  one  parent  indulges  in  one  sin,  and 
the  other  in  another,  their  children  will  be  imbued  with  the 
moral  deformities  of  both,  augmented;  and  probably  their 
children,  marrying  with  those  having  other  moral  blemishes, 
or  intellectual  weaknesses,  or  physical  diseases,  will  be  still 
more  sinful  and  miserable,  only  to  re-augment  the  crimes  and 
the  wretchedness  of  after  generations.  Scatter  light.  Lay 
this  matter  fully  before  parents.  They  love  their  children. 
They  would  not  curse  their  children  and  all  their  descendants 
knoicingly?  What  emotion  is  stronger  than  parental  love? 
What  string  of  reform  can  be  pulled  Avith  equal  effect  ? 
What  will  soften  the  heart,  open  the  ear,  and  reform  a  pa- 
rent, equal  to  motives  drawn  from  his  children  ? 
^Parents,  do  you  love  your  children  ?  Is  not  their  suffering 
yojir  suffering,  their  happiness  your  happiness?  If  you 
neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man  as  far  as  concerns  yourselves, 
yet  listen,  oh !  learn  and  discharge  your  parental  duties. 
Can  you  look  uponyour  children,  screaming  with  pain,*  de- 
formed by  disease,  raving  with  insanity,  dying  of  consump- 
tion, snarling  with  anger,  fighting  and  biting  each  other, 

•  In  Boston,  in  Nov.  1843,  the  autlior  saw  a  child  about  five  years  old, 
suffer  «very  thing  from  a  mort  acute  inflammatory  rheumatism,  or  tic 
doloreaux.  Every  motion  made  her  shriek  with  agony.  There  she  lay 
on  her  grand  mother's  liqp,  who  was  compelled  to  move  occasionaUy  in 
order  to  take  food  and  change  her  position,  and  unable  to  get  more  than 
a  moment's  sleep  at  a  time,  for  weeks  together,  the  cnild  shrieking  out 
every  few  moments  with  the  most  frightful  and  piercing  pnin,  and  yet 
possessed  of  a  powerful  constitution,  so  that  she  still  held  on  to  life  with 
most  extraordinary  tenacity.  Her  mother  had  the  same  disease,-  though  . 
with  less  severity,  and  two  of  her  mother's  cousins  died  with  it,  after 
suilering  more  than  tongue  can  tell.  Her  mother's  father  had  it,  and  two 
of  his  brothers,  and  many  more  of  this  afflicted  family.  Was  it  not  most 
wicked  in  these  parents  thus  to  curse  their  descendants  with  so  painful 
and  excruciating  a  disease  ? 
.  49 
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plunged  in  debauchery,  or  perhaps  stained  with  criiae,  and 
remember  that  you  are  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  not  go  av^ay 
and  weep  bver  your  children,  and  over  yourselyes,  and  set 
about  a  reform  ?  Oh  !  wiU  you  go  on  to  heap  curse  upon 
curse,  mental  and  physical,  upon  the  products  of  your  own 
body,  not  only  blighting  the  image  of  God,  but  even  in 
your  own  dearly  beloved  children  and  children's  children  for- 
ever ?  Murderers,  all,  and  worse  than  murderers — destroyers 
of  both  soul  and  body,  producers  of  suffering  inconceivable, 
ye  who  transmit  mental  and  physical  diseases  to  your  poster- 
ity ;  but  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  on  the  lar- 
gest possible  scale,  ye  who  transmit  healthy  bodies^  strong 
minds,  and  good  moral  organizations— that  is,  every  possi- 
ble condition  of  happiness — to  your  posterity,  especially  if  you 
leach  them  to  augment  these  qualities,  that  they  may  re- 
combine  them  with  other  mental  and  moral  excellencies,  and 
hand  them  down  from  generation  to  generation — the  current  of 
virtue  and  happiness  widening  and  deepening  as  it  flows  on, 
enriching  the  valley  of  time  as  it  meanders  along  through  it, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  of  infinite  perfection  and  eternal 
bliss,  bearing  on  its  happy  waters  countless  throngs  adorned 
in  every  department  of  their  nature  with  every  virtue,  and 
full  to  overflowing  in  every  element  of  their  minds  and  bod- 
ies, with  every  perfection,  every  pleasure,  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  wisdom  or  the  bounty  of  a  God  to  bestow,  or  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  yield;  and  all  stained  with  no  mental  or 
moral  blemish,  and  marred  by  no  physical  disease,  infirmity, 
or  pain ! 
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Then  put  each  generation  of  the  descendants  in  the  squares 
around  that  open  spade  appropriated  to  the  ancestor.  Fill  up  the 
respective  smaller  squares  as  occasion  requires.  This  will  present 
the  degrees  of  relationship  at  one  view.  Then,  in  the  blank  paper 
that  may  easily  be  bound  in  after  it,  it  is  easy  to  speciiy  the 
meaning  of  each  figure.  Thus :  place  the  figures  1, 2, 3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  &c.,  according  as  the  individual  you  wish  to  record  is 
the  first,  second,  tenth,  be,  child,  in  the  large  square  A  a,  and  in 
whichever  small  square  you  please,  1,  24,  or  any  other,  and  then 
in  the  blank  paper,  tell  who  and  whose  descendants  are  recorded 
in  the  large  squares,  and  then,  who  is  designated  in  the  small  ones. 
That  is,  make  of  this  table  an  index  to  such  as  it  is  wished  to 
record ;  using  it  as  you  please,  only  state  in  the  blank  paper  in 
writing  what  use  you  do  make  of  each  large  and  small  square. 
If  necessary,  several  tables  can  be  ptU  together ,  and  numbered, 
by  which  any  number  of  records  can  be  presented  in  ooe  view. 
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